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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  is  indeed  covering  himself  with  glory. 

We  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  any  one  who  is  sin¬ 
cerely  anxious  for  social  reform  can  have  regarded  his  settlement 
of  the  railway  dispute  with  any  feeling  other  than  unmixed 
delight.  For  it  represented  an  enormous  advance  won  at  no 
cost  whatever.  We  know  there  are  some  people,  of  whom  our 
friends  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  are  perhaps  the 
chief,  who  regard  palliatives  with  horror,  thinking  that  they 
put  the  ultimate  reconstitution  of  society  further  from  our 
reach.  This  state  of  mind  is  partly  a  survival  of  Marx’s 
“  Industrial  Hegelianism,”  and  partly  a  mere  fallacy.  For  in 
many  cases,  and  in  that  of  the  railway  dispute  among  them, 
the  palliative  is  itself  an  instalment  of  the  reconstruction. 
The  institution  of  Wages  Boards  or  Conciliation  Boards  by  the 
authority  of  the  State  or  of  a  Crown  Officer  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  an  academic  denial  of  the  abstract  principles  of 
Individualism.  If  our  friends  are  going  to  object  to  palliatives 
of  this  sort,  let  them  at  least  give  up  their  pet  watchword — 
"  Evolution.” 

There  must  be  many  who  welcome  Mr.  Lloyd-George’s  action, 
not  only  because  he  has  saved  the  country  from  two  great 
calamities,  but  because  he  is  paving  the  way  for  a  real  increase 
of  State  control.  Those  who  believe  in  that  principle  may  well 
be  glad  that  in  the  able  and  tactful  intervention  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  we  have  a  tentative  experiment  whose 
success  will  convert  many  whom  abstract  argument  would  never 
have  moved.  Nothing  could  be  more  English  than  this  tacit  and 
really  unconscious  introduction  of  a  great  and  revolutionary 
principle,  and  its  equally  tacit  and  unconscious  acceptance,  by 
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the  nation  because  it  is  found  to  “  work.”  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
has  not  acted  officially  in  these  matters :  he  had  no  compulsory 
powers.  But  his  actions,  though  unofficial,  were  performed  by 
the  Minister  who  would  have  to  act  officially  on  such  occasions 
in  a  completely  organized  state.  He  has  set  the  principle  to 
work.  Its  recognition  is  now  an  easier  matter.  It  is  not  fitting 
for  these  Notes  to  take  sides  in  such  a  matter;  but  we  may 
commend  Socialists  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and 
those  who  are  not  Socialists  to  temper  their  gratitude  with 
vigilance. 

But,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  State  control  is  finding  supporters 
on  every  side.  Here  in  Oxford  we  recently  heard  Lord  Milner, 
in  opening  an  Exhibition  of  Sweated  Industries,  definitely 
support  the  principle  of  the  Labour  Party’s  Bill  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Wages  Boards  on  the  general  lines  of  the  scheme  that 
has  produced  such  excellent  results  in  Victoria.  If  Lord  Milner 
and  the  Morning  Post  between  them  could  secure  a  determining 
influence  in  the  Unionist  party,  the  prospects  of  social  reform 
would  be  a  good  deal  brighter  than  they  are. 


We  wish  to  offer  our  hearty  congratulations  to  the  organizers 
of  this  Exhibition  of  Sweated  Industries,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  series  may  be  continued  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry  with  equal  success.  This  exhibition  was  organized 
by  representatives  of  various  societies,  but  the  suggestion  to 
hold  it  came  from  the  C.S.U.,  and  the  study  of  sweated  indus¬ 
tries  which  is  occupying  the  Union  this  season.  It  was  conducted 
on  elaborately  non-party  lines,  being  opened  on  the  three  succes¬ 
sive  days  by  Lord  Milner,  Mrs.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
George  Barnes.  It  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  even  some  of  our  more  reactionary  economists 
were  able  to  learn  from  it  how  defiantly  the  social  facts  refuse 
to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the  old-fashioned  Ricardian  school. 


All  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  will  have  been 
delighted  to  hear  from  their  delegates  how  successful  were  the 
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new  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  idea  of 
holding  a  Conference  on  the  subject  of  the  previous  year’s 
study  was  a  most  happy  one;  it  led  to  an  extremely  useful 
discussion,  and  enabled  the  delegates  to  speak  and  vote  more 
freely  than  is  possible  in  the  Council  itself,  where  all  resolutions 
carried  are  to  be  taken  as  the  official  view  of  the  Union.  Thus 
it  was  possible  for  the  individual  delegates  to  endorse  tmani- 
mously  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham’s  addition  to  the  original 
resolution,  and  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  the  “  fundamental 
re-organization  of  the  conditions  of  labour.” 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  wish  God-speed  to  the  great  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Liverpool  early  in  January.  The  Christian 
Social  Union  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  in  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land.” 
But  those  whose  thoughts  are  directed  to  its  establishment  in 
Africa  or  Asia  are  labouring  in  the  same  cause.  And  we  know, 
moreover,  that  the  Student  Christian  Movement,  of  which  the 
Volunteer  Movement  is,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus,  has  put  new  life 
into  the  work  of  the  Christian  social  reform  at  home.  The 
human  sacrifices  of  savages  and  the  matrimonial  ethics  of 
primitive  races  differ  from  the  slow  murder  of  sweating  or  the 
commercial  morafity  of  some  forms  of  “  competition  ”  only  in 
being  more  excusable.  We  recognize  the  foreign  missionary  as 
our  brother-in-arms,  and  he  and  we  may  pray  together — “  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 


THE  STUDY  OF  POLITICS. 


TI7IE  are  constantly  being  asked  by  patriots,  in  the  newspapers 
>>  and  in  after-dinner  speeches,  to  admire  the  political 
genius  of  the  Elnglish  people.  The  Qerman,  we  are  told,  may  be 
more  scientific,  the  Frenchman  more  logical,  the  American  more 
business-like ;  but  the  political  institutions  and  achievements  of 
Englishmen  stand  supreme  and  permanent,  because  they  are 
founded,  not  upon  logic,  or  science,  or  reasoning,  or  calculation, 
but  upon  something  which,  being  either  too  modest  or  too  stupid 
to  analyse,  they  regard  as  a  sort  of  intuitive  common  sense. 
Now,  this  is  obviously  pure  nonsense.  Unless  we  are  to  distrust 
the  intellect  altogether — in  which  case  the  sooner  our  univer¬ 
sities  put  up  their  shutters  the  better — we  must  refuse  to  admit 
that  deliberately  to  dispense  with  reason  can  be  the  royal  road 
to  success  in  political  afiairs.  No  Englbh  politician  or  business 
man,  whatever  he  may  say  in  his  perorations,  would  ewlmit 
such  a  principle  for  his  own  personal  activity.  In  selecting  a 
subordinate,  or  placing  an  investment,  or  arranging  his  son’s 
allowance,  he  will  forget  the  exalted  periods  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  platform,  and  rely,  not  upon  his  “native  genius,”  or 
on  his  “intuition,”  or  on  his  “inherited  common  sense,”  or 
on  his  “sporting  instincts,”  or  on  his  “buUdog  pluck,”  or  on 
his  “grim  determination  to  muddle  through,”  or  the  rest  of 
the  Tvmx£  Encyclopaedia  of  political  phrases,  but  on  thinking 
out  the  situation  as  clearly  and  carefully  as  possible.  Come 
upon  him  at  such  a  moment  and  force  him  to  analyse  his  mental 
processes,  and  he  will  admit  that  he  believes  as  fully  as  the 
German,  the  Frenchmam,  and  the  American,  in  the  exact  and 
scrupulous  use  of  the  intellect. 

Englishmen,  therefore,  are  not  successful  in  politics  (so  far  as 
they  are  successful)  because  they  are  illogical,  but  because  they 
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reason  differenily  from  their  less  successful  rivals;  and  they 
reason  differently  from  their  rivals,  not  because  they  have  a 
different  sort  of  intellect,  but  because  they  have  a  different  and, 

1  think,  a  wiser  and  clearer  sense  of  the  conditions  of  political 
thinking.  It  is  these  conditions  which  I  want  to  try  and  point 
out  in  this  paper,  for  an  intelligent,  as  opposed  to  an  instinctive 
or  intuitive  understanding  of  them  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  use  of  logic  or  reasoning  in  politics.  Our  political 
action  can  never  achieve  far-reaching  results,  or  even  remain 
secure  from  sudden  disasters,  while  we  cherish  the  dilettante 
delusion  that  safety  lies  in  despising  logic. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  successful  political  thinking  ?  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  discover  them  without  looking  a  little  more 
closely  than  is  customary  into  the  nature  of  politics  themselves. 

I  am  afraid  I  may  seem  to  trespass  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
territory  of  philosophy,  though  I  will  confine  myself  so  far  as 
possible  to  concrete  illustrations.  But  I  have  such  a  detestation 
of  the  prevalent  notion  of  politics  as  an  exciting  game,  or  a 
career  for  ambitious  young  lawyers,  or  a  subject  for  cheap  jests 
and  petty  cleverness,  or  a  dirty  business  of  elections  and  appoint¬ 
ments,  Press  campaigns  and  backstairs  intrigue,  that  I  make  no 
apology  for  treating  it  as  a  profound  and  serious  and  responsible 
pursuit. 

Before  examining  the  conditions  of  political  thinking,  let  us 
inquire  first  into  its  direct.  What  is  the  wise  political  thinker 
trying  to  do?  There  is  nothing  that  leads  people  to  more 
banal  political  criticism  than  a  misconception  of  what  the  men 
they  criticize  are  trying  to  do.  Let  me  make  clear  first  of  all 
what  the  politician — ^with  whom,  of  course,  I  reckon  the  political 
journalist — is  not  trying  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  task  of  the  logician  or  arguer ;  he  is  not 
trying  to  prove  something.  When  Dr.  Macnamara  has  told  us 
for  the  hundred  and  first  time  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  an 
effete  institution,  the  heavy  old  party  reading  his  newspaper 
after  dinner  is  apt  to  say,  “  Dr.  Macnamara  is  a  nuisance ;  we 
have  heard  all  this  before.”  The  heavy  old  party  has  no  idea 
that  this  is  just  what  Dr.  Macnamara  wants  him  to  say.  His 
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is  exactly  the  mood  in  which  the  victim  of  the  advertiser  says, 

“  Beecham’s  pills  are  a  nuisance ;  there’s  no  getting  away  from 
them.”  But  the  momentary  vexation  goes  off ;  the  impression 
remains ;  and  the  next  time  he  has  indigestion  he  buys  a  box 
from  his  chemist.  If  Mr.  Beecham  or  Dr.  Macnamara  were  a 
Newton  or  a  Darwin,  it  might  be  sufficient  for  them  to  say  a 
thing  once  (though  even  Darwin  needed  his  Huxley);  but  all 
students  of  political  theories  know  what  happens  to  political 
thinkers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  primary  conditions  of  their 
profession.  The  world  sweeps  by  them ;  they  are  out  of  date  in 
a  decade  or  a  generation ;  and  the  best  that  can  happen  to  them 
is  a  posthumous  immortality  in  a  (Continental  degree  thesis. 

In  the  second  place,  the  politician  is  not  trying  to  settle 
questions — to  find  solutions  for  what  are  thought  of  as  poli¬ 
tical  problems  or  conundrums,  and  appear  in  a  long  list  on 
what  is  called  the  party  programme.  People  often  talk  as  if 
political  thinking  consisted  in  studying  and  discussing  a  certain 
number  of  separate  issues  prominent  on  the  field  of  contem¬ 
porary  politics.  All  that  is  required,  on  this  view,  is  to  collect 
all  the  available  evidence  on,  say,  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Ques¬ 
tion,  study  it  in  a  judicial  spirit,  and  arrive  at  certain  practical 
conclusions  by  balancing  the  opposing  arguments.  This  is  the 
method  of  the  ordinary  text-book  on  contemporary  politics, 
compiled  for  the  benefit  of  school  debating  societies.  It  marks 
a  great  advance  on  the  armchair  view,  for  it  recognizes  that  the 
object  of  politics  is  to  (2o  something.  Its  logic  is  no  longer  that 
of  the  theoretical  treatises  of  our  Oxford  logicians — 

The  House  of  Lords  is  effete. 

Effete  people  are  unable  to  legislate, 

Therefore  the  House  of  Lords  is  unable  to  legislate. 

We  have  advanced  to  what  Aristotle,  I  think,  calls  the  practical 
syllogism — 

Old  Age  Pensions  are  necessary, 

Compulsory  insurance  is  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
system  of  Old  Age  Pensions, 

Therefore  compulsory  insurance  ought  to  be  introduced. 

This  is  a  view  that  was  held,  for  instance,  by  many  Liberals 
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before  the  present  Government  came  into  office.  Experience 
has  proved  it  false.  Why  ?  Because  it  has  been  discovered  that 
no  political  question  can  be  satisfactorily  considered  apart  from 
the  general  political  situation.  Take  a  very  recent  and  obvious 
instance.  Undenominationalism  may  be  the  most  reasonable 
solution — what  I  may  call  the  Blue-book  solution— of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Question,  and  the  Liberals  may  have  won  the  election  on  it. 
But  that  is  not  enough  to  pass  an  undenominational  Education 
Bill.  The  Government  has  to  deal,  not  with  Blue-book  argu¬ 
ments,  nor  with  the  theory  of  the  mandate,  but  with  the  pressure 
of  forces;  and  its  Bill  did,  in  effect,  recognize  this  when  it 
refused  to  follow  out  the  practical  syllogism  logically,  and 
attempted  compromise.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Birrell  was  trying, 
not  to  settle  a  question,  but  to  satisfy  different  groups  of  men, 
or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  put  it,  different  spiritual  forces. 

In  the  third  place,  the  political  thinker  is  not  trying  to  apply 
a  body  of  fixed  principles  to  public  affairs.  Men  are  fond  of 
talking  as  though  Liberalism,  and  Conservatism,  and,  above  all. 
Socialism,  consisted  in  a  body  of  fixed  principles  which  had 
somehow  been  discovered,  either  by  abstract  reasoning  or  by 
empirical  observation,  and  as  if  aU  that  the  politician  required 
to  do  was  to  secure  the  power  and  opportunity  to  carry  these 
successfully  into  effect.  Such  a  notion  is  not  merely  wrong¬ 
headed  ;  it  is  ruinous.  No  practical  politician  (unless,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  is  peculiarly  successful  in  keeping  his  left  hand 
ignorant  of  what  his  right  hand  is  doing)  could  act  consistently 
upon  such  a  doctrine  for  a  week ;  and  the  insistence  with  which 
a  pedantic  public  opinion  has  preached  the  duty  of  sticking  to 
principles  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  abandoned  cynicism 
which  has  characterized  European  policy  during  the  last  half- 
century.  Men  like  Bismarck  and  Cavour  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  had  at  least  the  merit  of  hating  humbug,  were  too  clear¬ 
sighted  to  believe  in  abstract  principles,  and  saw  no  other  alter¬ 
native  but  to  be  habitually  and  shamelessly  unscrupulous.  We 
must  stop  talking,  therefore,  as  if  there  were  in  the  abstract — 
laid  up  in  the  heavens,  as  Plato  would  say,  or  in  the  Socialist 
Utopia  of  his  latest  disciples — a  right  system  for  dealing  with 
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public  affairs.  There  is  no  abstract  rightness  or  wrongness  H 
about  any  political  scheme,  or  ideal,  or  system  of  thought  There  H 
are  no  abstract  principles  of  politics — Liberal,  Conservative,  H 
Socialist,  or  Christian — which  the  politician  is  justified  in  follow-  H 
ing.  The  best  solution  for  him  is  always  the  solution  which  will  H 

work  best.  Fiat  justitia,  'mat  cedum  is  the  negation  of  political  H 

wisdom.  The  politician’s  business  is  to  prevent  the  sky  from  H 

coming  down;  or  on  occasions,  if  he  is  a  revolutionary,  to  do  H 

what  people  call  injustice  in  order  to  bring  it  down.  H 

The  wise  politician,  then,  b  not  trying  to  prove  anything,  or  I 

to  find  solutions  to  problems,  or  to  apply  fixed  principles  to  H 

public  affairs.  It  is  time  that  we  made  clear  what  hb  object  I 

really  is.  Perhaps  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  putting  it  is  to  H 

call  him  the  society’s  doctor,  whose  business  it  b  to  enable  the  I 

society — that  is,  the  individual  men  and  women  and  children  I 

under  his  charge — to  lead  sound  lives.  Like  the  doctor,  the  V 

politician  can  destroy,  but  he  cannot  create,  and  his  duty  b  to 
use  a  skilled  and  practised  intellect  to  foster  life  wherever  he 
finds  it  The  high  responsibility  and  the  never-failing  interest  ■ 

of  the  politician’s  task  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  all  that  he  I 

says  and  does  he  is  affecting  people’s  lives — not  their  bodies  W 

only,  but  their  minds  and  their  wilb,  their  emotions,  their 
habits,  and  their  affections.  This  b  the  touchstone  to  which  all  K 

political  actions  should  be  brought.  In  what  way  does  this  I 

affect  men’s  lives  ?  Will  they  submit  to  the  ti*eatment  ?  Will 
it  enable  them  to  live  ftiller  and  richer  lives  by  the  removal  of 
hindrances  and  the  provision  of  opportunities  ?  Or  will  it  destroy  | 
some  ancient  attachment  which  brought  happiness  to  many, 
without  planting  a  new  and  better  seed  of  delight  in  its  place  ? 

To  thb  supreme  criterion  all  our  so-called  political  creeds,  or  | 
principles,  or  convictions,  are  subordinate.  The  autocrat  and 
the  democrat,  the  conservative  and  the  revolutionary,  if  they 
are  sincere  politicians — ^and  I  am  only  speaking  of  sincere  | 
politicians,  not  of  notoriety-hunters, — must  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  bound  by  it.  The  difference  between  autocrat  and 
democrat  b  not  a  difference  in  ideal — ^both  are  trying  to  do  ^ 
their  best  for  their  patient — but  in  method  of  treatment  The 
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autocrat  is  treating  a  patient  who  is  bound  and  chloroformed  ; 
the  democrat  is  ministering  to  a  live  soul  who  can  kick.  It 
may  be  for  a  man’s  good  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  kick — 
even  to  kick  his  doctor.  I  am  democrat  enough  to  believe  it. 
But  the  political  enfranchisement  of  the  people  has  not  solved 
the  difficulties  of  the  politician’s  art;  it  has  only  made  that 
art  infinitely  harder  to  learn  and  to  practise.  The  difference 
between  the  conservative  and  the  revolutionary,  again,  is  not 
a  fundamental  difference;  it  is  only  the  difference  between 
doctor  and  surgeon.  But  let  neither  doctor  nor  surgeon  imagine 
that  just  because  he  has  quick  fingers  or  a  ready  tongue,  and 
knew  Oalen  (or  shall  we  say  Plato  and  Aristotle  ?)  by  heart 
when  he  was  at  college,  he  can  dispense  with  a  living  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  patient. 

The  politician’s  object,  then,  broadly  stated,  is  to  enable 
people  to  live  good  lives ;  and  the  material  he  works  with,  and 
in  terms  of  which  his  reasoning'  must  be  conducted,  is  always 
spiritual — the  souls  and  spirits  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  a  politician  to  think  in  terms  of  empires  or  con¬ 
tinents,  democracies  or  aristocracies,  tariffs,  or  tramways,  or 
taxation,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bureaucratic  machinery.  His 
business,  even  if  he  is  an  autocrat,  but  still  more  if  he  is  living 
in  a  democratic  society,  is  to  think,  not  in  measures,  but  in  men, 
and,  if  he  is  an  English  statesman,  in  Englishmen;  and  in 
Englishmen,  not  as  they  should  be  and  perhaps  will  be,  nor  even 
as  they  have  declared  themselves  to  be  in  a  moment  of  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  polls,  but  as  they  are — with  their  Shakespearian 
sanity,  their  shrewd  conservatism,  their  suspicion  of  systematic 
thinking  and  education,  their  loyalty  to  traditions  and  institu¬ 
tions  and  parties,  their  admiration  for  sincerity  and  courage,  and 
their  latent  capacity  for  sustained  enthusiasm.  But  I  am  relaps¬ 
ing  into  journalese.  Let  me  give  two  illustrations  to  show  that 
I  am  thinking  in  concrete  Englishmen,  not  in  Daily  Telegraph 
leaders.  When  Mr.  Balfour  was  developing  his  views  on  the 
fiscal  question  to  a  meeting  of  his  Manchester  constituents  just 
before  the  last  election,  a  man  at  the  back  of  the  hall  inter¬ 
rupted  the  thread  of  his  argument  by  shouting  out,  "  Stand  in 
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the  light,  sir.  We  want  to  see  your  face ;  ”  and  the  audience 
was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  done  so.  That  is  what  I  call  dis¬ 
trust  of  systematic  thinking.  My  second  example  shall  be  taken 
from  that  typical  Englishman,  Will  Crooks.  When  he  was 
celebrating  his  last  victory  among  his  constituents  at  Woolwich, 
he  took  occasion  to  deprecate  the  fears  inspired  in  the  West 
End  by  the  labour  successes.  “We  Socialists,”  he  said,  “are 
not  revolutionaries.  We  don’t  want  to  pull  down  the  rich  houses 
in  the  West  End :  we  want  to  live  in  them."  That’s  what  I 
call  Shakespearian  sanity. 

The  first  condition  of  political  thinking,  then,  is  to  know  what 
you  are  thinking  about ;  and  the  second  is  to  know  why  you 
are  thinking  about  it.  The  English  politician  is  thinking  about 
EInglishmen  (I  am  deliberately  simplifying  the  problem  by  leaving 
imperial  affairs  out  of  account),  and  his  object  is  to  enable  them 
to  live  the  best  lives  it  is  in  them  to  live.  This  is  the  veriest 
platitude  of  the  nursery,  no  doubt ;  but  where  can  1  find  it  in 
the  political  teachers  set  before  us  in  Oxford — in  Plato,  with  his 
weird  combination  of  metaphysics  and  bureaucracy ;  in  Aristotle, 
with  his  head  full  of  forms  of  government;  in  Hobbes  and 
Rousseau,  with  their  naked  and  noble  savages  respectively ;  in 
Seeley  and  Sidgwick,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  so-called  political 
science  and  political  philosophy  studied  in  this  place  ?  Some  of 
what  they  say  is  true — some  is  false.  What  I  complain  of  is  that 
it  is  useless.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  not  about  Englishmen,  or,  for 
the  most  part,  about  real  men  at  all,  but  about  abstractions. 
For  political  wisdom  I  would  rather  read  the  Daily  Mail. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  The  doctor  is  concerned  with 
the  human  body ;  his  training  consists  in  learning  about  bodily 
organs  and  processes.  The  engineer  is  concerned  with  making 
roads  and  bridges ;  his  training  consists  in  learning  about  the 
properties  of  steel  and  timber  and  other  materials.  The  school¬ 
master  is  concerned  with  teaching  children ;  and  his  training 
consists  in  learning  about  the  minds  of  children.  The  politician 
is  concerned  with  human  beings  acting  in  society ;  his  training 
consists  in  studying  human  beings.  In  other  words,  in  a  study, 
not  of  the  origin  of  society,  nor  of  the  details  of  its  past  or  of 
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its  future  constitution,  nor  in  anything  that  human  beings  in  the 
past  have  done  or  thought  (be  they  Platos  or  crossing-sweepers), 
except  in  so  far  as  those  ideas  are  still  living  in  living  minds, 
but  in  what  men  are  like  now — that  is,  in  individual  and  col¬ 
lective  psychology. 

Psychology  means  more  than  quick  and  clever  observation ;  it 
is  a  science,  depending  on  experiment  and  verification  like  other 
sciences ;  and  if  a  knowledge  of  its  chief  ascertained  results  is 
necessary,  as  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  for  teachers,  it  is 
doubly  necessary  for  politicians.  But  I  do  not  want  to  labour 
that  point  now.  I  want  rather  to  point  out  how  our  political 
philosophers,  or  whatever  they  call  themselves,  absorbed  as  they 
are  in  constitutional  subtleties  and  parchment  abstractions,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  quackery  of  the  political  Galen,  have  succeeded 
in  ignoring  the  most  elementary  and  obvious  facts  of  human 
nature — facts  which  they  could  have  picked  up,  I  will  not  say 
from  the  sub-editor  of  the  Daily  Mail,  but  from  his  smallest 
office  boy.  For  instance,  we  have  in  this  country  adopted  the 
system  of  democratic  government.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that ; 
for  it  would  need  a  revolution  to  go  back  upon  it,  and  I 
am  not  a  revolutionary.  But  on  what  theory  of  English 
human  nature  did  we  adopt  it?  On  the  theory  that  to  give 
every  man  a  vote  to  use  in  his  own  interest  is  certain  to 
promote  the  common  good.  Bentham  was  a  clever  man  ;  else  he 
could  hardly  have  crammed  so  many  blunders  into  one  sentence. 
We  know  where  he  picked  up  his  delusion  of  the  magical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  vote.  He  is  not  thinking  of  Englishmen  at  all ; 
he  is  thinking  of  the  People  with  a  big  P — of  the  People  of 
whom  Robespierre  said,  “  Every  institution  which  is  not  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  people  is  good  is  vicious ;  ”  and  of  whom 
Mr.  Bryce,  in  a  peculiarly  academic  mood,  gives  the  following 
description : — 

In  the  ideal  democracy,  every  citizen  is  intelligent,  patriotic,  and 
disinterested.  His  sole  wish  is  to  discover  the  right  side  in  each  con¬ 
tested  issue,  and  to  fix  upon  the  best  man  among  competing  candidates. 
His  common  sense,  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  enables  him  to  judge  wisely  between  the  arguments  submitted 
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to  him,  while  his  own  zeal  is  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  the  polling 
booth.”  1 

There  he  stands,  the  abstract  democratic  citizen,  by  whom  our 
institutions  are  supposed  to  be  worked,  and  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  call  into  existence,  ready  to  take  his  place,  in  the 
romantic  gallery  of  political  waxworks,  with  row  upon  row  of 
similar  abstract  men,  called  into  existence  by  equally  arbitrary 
and  unconsidered  theories  of  human  nature,  from  the  king  who 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  the  pope  who  can  think  none,  or  the  ideal 
Athenian  for  whom  the  discoverers  of  democracy  invented  elec¬ 
tion  by  lot,  down  to  the  Communist  of  William  Morris,  who 
works  better  for  love  than  for  money,  and  the  British  working¬ 
man  of  the  Spectator,  guaranteed  to  become  demoralized  on  receipt 
of  a  promise  of  Ss.  a  week  when  he  is  sixty-five.  How  do  they 
compare  with  the  real  men  and  women  about  whom  Mr.  Bryce, 
and  we  too  and  our  Socialist  fnends,  if ,  as  I  suppose,  they  want 
to  get  anything  done,  ought  to  be  thinking  ?  Not  being  on  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Mail,  or  a  professional  adviser,  or  a  political 
agent,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  applied  psychology,  my  expe¬ 
rience  is  limited.  But  I  will  venture  on  a  few  general  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  English  citizen  of  to-day. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  free.  I  do  not  want  to  encroach 
on  the  metaphysics  of  Free  Will.  But  if  any  one  is  under  the 
delusion  that  the  British  citizen  is  entirely  a  free  agent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  political  duties,  let  him  try  the  experiment  of 
the  Hungarians — open  only  one  polling-booth  in  each  constitu¬ 
ency,  and  then  see  how  many  citizens,  however  great  their  zeal, 
are  free  to  vote.  We  are  none  of  us  free  agents.  Lack  of  time, 
lack  of  money,  lack  of  oppoHunity,  are  all  encroachments  on 
political  liberty,  some  of  them  encroachments  which  no  improve¬ 
ments  in  social  organization  can  ever  remove. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  not  a  rational  agent.  Try  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  running  an  election  on  strictly  rational  lines,  leaving  it 
to  the  elector  to  judge  between  the  arguments  submitted  to  him. 

'  Preface  to  the  English  edition  of  M.  Ostrogovski’s  book  on  Democracy  and  the 
Organization  of  Political  Portia.  I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  and  for  many 
of  the  ideas  of  this  paper  to  my  friend  and  teacher,  Mr.  Qraham  Wallas. 
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It  would  not  take  you  long  to  discover,  what  every  political 
agent  knows,  that  ceteria  paribus,  the  side  with  the  heat  poatera 
wina.  What  heat  means  in  this  connexion  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
imagine ;  but  1  don’t  think  it  means  the  posters  of  which  Plato’s 
philosopher  king  would  most  strictly  approve. 

In  the  third  place,  he  is  not  zealous.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
exceedingly  lazy,  and  will  save  himself  all  the  trouble  he  can. 
The  strongest  force  in  political  life  b  one  we  are  very  familiar 
with  in  Oxford — via  inertice.  The  prominence  of  motor-cars  in 
elections  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this.  I  learnt  it  from 
anarchist  friend  of  mine  in  Florence,  who  said  to  me  one  day, 
just  before  King  Humbert’s  death,  when  the  country  was  seeth¬ 
ing  with  discontent,  “There  is  going  to  be  a  revolution  next 
Sunday,  if  the  weather  iafine.”  He  was  a  man  of  quite  excep¬ 
tional  energy,  but  even  he  was  not  equal  to  street-fighting  in 
the  rain.  That  is  why  political  developments  always  take  so 
much  longer  than  they  are  expe<ited  to. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  is  not  naturally  benevolent  towards 
his  fellow-men.  Believers  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  sometimes 
talk  as  if  there  were  a  natural  bond  of  affection  between  man 
and  man.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  Most  Englishmen  have  a 
natural  suspicion  and  even  hatred  of  foreigners.  The  Chinese- 
labour  agitation  gave  a  good  instance  of  this.  It  began  on  the 
theory  that  the  Chinese  were  men  and  brothers,  who  were  being 
shamefully  ill-treated:  but  the  psychology  of  the  electorate 
slowly  transformed  it  into  a  campaign  for  ridding  South  Africa 
of  a  noxious  yellow  pestilence.  The  brotherhood  of  man  does 
not  represent  a  natural  instinct ;  it  represents  the  victory  of  an 
ideal  over  a  natural  instinct. 

In  the  fifth  place,  he  is  really  anxious  to  exercise  his  power 
rightly.  Calculating  egoists  and  criminals  figure  largely  in  the 
newspapers,  but  they  are  comparatively  uncommon  in  ordinary 
society.  The  number  of  electors  who  are  consciously  actuated 
by  selfish  or  corrupt  motives  is  very  small.  Political  human 
nature  is  not  wicked  or  perverse,  but,  on  the  whole,  good ;  poli¬ 
ticians  have  to  reckon,  not  with  original  sin,  but  with  unde¬ 
veloped  possibilities  of  idealism. 
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I  have  no  space  now,  even  if  I  had  the  knowledge,  to  go  into 
further  details  of  Elnglish  political  human  nature.  Let  us  take 
it  that  the  Englishman,  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen,  is  restricted 
in  his  opportunities  for  getting  political  knowledge  and  acting 
on  it ;  that  he  is  subject  to  irrational  and  sub-conscious  influ¬ 
ences;  that  he  is  lazy,  suspicious  of  foreigners,  and  vaguely 
benevolent;  and  that  he  has  various  other  qualities,  some  of 
which  it  may  be  possible  for  the  scientific  student  of  politics 
not  only  to  ascertain,  but  to  measure. 

Now,  how  can  this  material  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  political 
action  ?  The  simplest  way  of  answering  this  question  is  to  show, 
by  a  concrete  instance,  how  a  practical  statesman  actually  does 
his  political  thinking.  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  Referendum. 

The  Referendum  is  a  system  by  which  all  large  political  pro¬ 
posals  are  submitted  directly  to  the  people,  who  answer  Yes  or 
No  at  the  polls.  No  more  democratic  scheme  could  possibly  be 
imagined.  It  affords  the  natural  means  of  escape  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  minister  in  a  contest  with  a  non-elective  second  chamber. 
Yet  it  is  Conservatives,  like  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  uphold  it, 
while  it  is  contemptuously  dismissed  as  fantastic  by  a  professedly 
democratic  Prime  Minister.  Why  ?  Because  his  experience  of 
English  political  human  nature  has  convinced  him  that  it  is 
difficult  to  excite  overwhelming  enthusiasm  for  any  definite 
legislative  proposal,  and  that  when  it  is  put  to  the  vote  the 
party  of  negations  must  nearly  always  win.  Somebody  is 
always  hit  by  every  Bill,  and  the  vague  benevolence  of  the  man 
in  the  street  can  be  invoked  even  in  favour  of  landlords  and 
brewers.  The  average  elector  is  not  free  to  study  legislation  at 
leisure.  If  he  is  told  that  this  particular  Bill  will  make  his  beer 
more  expensive,  or  deprive  him  of  his  coal  and  blankets  from 
the  squire  next  winter,  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  will  yield  to 
his  natural  impulse  not  to  go  to  the  poll  in  its  favour.  So  a 
democratic  Prime  Minister  rejects  a  strictly  democratic  BiU 
simply,  I  think,  on  psychological  grounds — though  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  appeal  to  the  undying  principles  of  democracy  in  his 
next  peroration.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  no 
practical  statesman  can  afford  to  think  in  principles. 
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I  have  tried  to  expound  a  new  basis  for  political  thought, 
treating  politics  as  a  study  of  political  human  nature,  of  the 
political  animal.  Our  first  business  as  politicians  is  to  face  the 
facts,  to  be  men  of  the  world,  of  the  world  as  it  is ;  and  the 
facts,  as  science  and  experience  now  enable  us  to  know  them, 
exclude  as  impracticable,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  irrelevant,  ideals 
and  enthusiasms  which  have  inspired  successive  generations  of 
thinkers  and  writers.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Does  this  new 
method  of  treatment  lead  to  no  practical  conclusions  ?  Are  we 
forced  back  upon  the  cynical  opportunism  of  the  political  agent 
and  the  yellow  press-man,  who  hold  that,  as  there  are  no  fixed 
principles  in  politics,  it  is  always  safest  to  appeal  to  the  basest 
instincts.  Their  mistake,  I  think,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
the  doctrinaires ;  for  they  are  ignorant  of  the  real  forces  that 
govern  human  society.  The  Daily  Mail  has  half  a  million  readers, 
and  it  can  make  them  buy  what  soap  it  likes.  It  has  the  power 
and  the  means  to  hire  the  smartest  young  psychologists  on  the 
market  and  use  them  to  play  upon  the  elementary  passions  of 
its  readers.  I  have  been  told  that  it  employs  a  number  of 
special  agents,  who  travel  to  and  fro  on  the  suburban  trains, 
watching  what  parts  of  the  Daily  Mail  are  read  with  most 
interest,  and  listening  to  all  comments  and  criticisms.  That  is 
the  new  science  of  experimental  political  psychology.  But  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  the  Daily  Mail  and  its  like  are  going 
to  control  our  political  life  ?  The  last  election,  I  think,  proved 
the  contrary.  The  Daily  Mail  had  its  half  a  million  readers, 
but  the  Clarion  and  the  Spectator,  with  a  tenth  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  exercised  more  real  power.  When  it  comes  to  a  big  issue, 
we  honest  citizens  can  send  the  paid  psychologists  flying ;  but 
only  on  one  condition — that  we  use  their  own  weapons,  and 
appeal  to  men  as  they  are.  If  one  side  appeals  to  the  electors 
as  philosophers  and  children  of  light  (which  is  what  they  never 
are  or  can  be,  even  on  Sundays),  while  their  opponents  appeal 
to  them  as  creatures  of  gross  and  vulgar  instincts  (which  they 
all  of  them  have  it  in  them  to  become),  the  lion-tamers  will  beat 
the  philosophy  dons  out  of  the  field.  But  the  lion- tamers,  after 
all,  are  constitutionally  blind  to  the  nobler  sides  of  human  natiure. 
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One  touch  of  genuine  human  feeling,  whether  from  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  or  Mr.  Grayson,  leaves  them  aghast  and  stupefied  at  their 
impotence.  There  are  certain  music-halls  whose  proprietors  are 
too  timid  to  discard  the  time-honoured  improprieties  which  were 
once  the  stock-in-trade  of  their  profession,  because  they  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  public  prefers  good  art  to  obscenity.  The 
paid  psychologists  who  dissolve  the  discussion  of  serious  political 
questions  into  gossip  and  triviality  are  in  a  similar  case.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  electors  as  they  are,  in  their  best  moments,  in 
accents  which  they  can  really  understand,  if  our  sympathies 
are  keen  and  our  patience  inexhaustible,  we  shall  win.  For  as 
Plato  observed  in  a  similar  connexion — a  band  of  good  men 
will  always  beat  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  long  run,  for  the 
robbers  will  quarrel  amongst  themselves.  So  will  the  paid 
psychologists.  Goodness  unites,  wickedness  divides. 

The  study  of  politics  as  I  have  sketched  it  is,  it  will  be  said, 
a  dirty  business,  which  one  can  expect  no  gentleman  to  go  in 
for.  So  our  forefathers  may  have  said  about  doctoring  and 
surgery  and  dentistry ;  and  they  were  right,  for,  if  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  means  to  be  an  innocent  and  a  dilettante,  these  too  are  not 
arts  for  gentlemen.  The  dilettante  doctor  loses  more  lives  than 
he  saves.  The  dilettante  who  goes  into  politics  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  unscrupulous  wire-puller  he  meets.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  do  ?  The  remedy,  I  think,  is  twofold.  First,  with  the 
doctors.  If  our  politicians,  like  our  doctors,  knew  the  conditions 
under  which  they  would  be  working;  if  they  prepared  their 
minds  for  the  subtle  temptations,  the  ignoble  compromises,  the 
intrigues  and  pettiness,  the  never-ending  self-advertisement,  and 
all  the  irrational  byplay  which  is  and  always  will  be  inevitable 
in  political  life,  they  could  forearm  themselves  against  them. 
Our  present-day  politicians  are  too  often  like  Milton’s  Eve  in 
the  Garden,  who  “knew  not  eating  death.”  They  slide  into 
opportunism  without  realizing  it.  No  wonder  the  professional 
politician  is  less  agreeable  as  a  type  than  the  professional  prac¬ 
titioner. 

The  second  remedy  lies  with  the  patients.  It  is  not  enough 
to  shield  the  politician  by  making  him  self-conscious ;  we  must 
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man  as  a  father  or  as  a  husband.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  talk 
about  the  difiference  between  individual  and  political  respect¬ 
ability.  There  are,  no  doubt,  historical  reasons  for  this  differ¬ 
ence,  which  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  now.  But  these  reasons 
are  mostly  no  longer  valid  reasons ;  they  have  disappeared  or 
are  fast  disappearing.  The  difference  was  based  partly  on  men’s 
ignorance  of  one  another,  of  their  nearer  and  more  distant 
neighbours, — an  ignorance  it  has  only  been  possible  in  the  last 
half-century  to  dispel.  The  world  has  now  become  one  place, 
and  a  small  place.  A  man  can  go  round  the  globe  in  less  than 
the  time  it  took  an  ancient  courier  to  go  from  Rome  to  Parthia. 
It  is  now  possible  for  civilized  men  and  women  to  know  one 
another,  and  to  know  one  another,  I  will  not  say  as  brothers, 
but  as  fairly  decent,  harmless,  good-natured,  law-abiding  people. 
We  are  beginning  to  reach  a  condition  of  stability  in  which  the 
art  of  politics  can  be  practised  in  peMe  and  quiet,  in  which 
we  need  not  fear  that  invaders  will  tear  the  bandages  off  our 
patients.  And  we  can  look  forward  to  a  time,  as  I  think  in  the 
near  future,  when,  by  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  mutual 
understanding,  the  art  of  politics,  the  art  which  enables  the 
members  of  a  community  to  live  the  best  lives  it  is  in  them  to 
live,  will  make  advances  as  startling  and  far  more  beneficent 
than  the  kindred  art  of  medicine  has  made  in  the  last  hundred 
years. 

But  the  first  condition  of  that  advance  is  mutual  sympathy 
and  understanding,  not  only  between  politician  and  people 
(which  is  the  essence  of  democracy),  but  between  all  who  know 
what  the  art  of  politics  is,  and  desire  to  practise  it.  That  is 
why  I  have  ventured  to  dream  of  its  possibilities  in  the  only 
place  in  a  modem  community  where  the  past  and  the  future 
meet,  and  where  men  who  have  dreams  to  dream  can  come 
together  and  know  one  another  freely  and  at  leisure — in  an 
ancient  and  democratic  and  cosmopolitan  university. 

A.  E.  ZlMMERN. 


THE  UNDERCROWDED  EAST  END. 


AVERCROWDINQ  is  a  serious  evil,  but  its  name  is  a  vague 
^  term,  responsible  for  more  panic  than  understanding. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  this.  Overcrowding,  like  whisky,  has 
no  standard  of  definition.  The  Census  considers  as  overcrowded 
a  room  in  which  more  than  two  persons  dwell,  no  matter  what 
its  dimensions,  whereas  local  by-laws  impose  certain  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  per  person.  The  term  “  overcrowding  ”  immediately 
conjures  up  fearful  visions  of  East  End  dens ;  but  the  highest 
percentage  of  overcrowding  recorded  at  the  last  Census  was  in 
one  of  the  enumeration  districts  of  the  Registration  Sub-district 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  where- 521  per  cent, 
of  the  persons  were  living  in  those  conditions.  Recent  revela¬ 
tions,  too,  particularly  in  the  book  To  Colonise  England,  have 
drawn  attention  to  fearful  conditions  of  overcrowding  in  rural 
districts,  where  the  alien  is  hardly  ever  seen,  even  as  a  pedlar. 

But  the  British  public  will  have  it  that  the  overcrowding 
question  has  something  to  do  with  aliens ;  and  certain  interested 
people,  probably  a  rural  landlord  or  two  among  them,  anxious 
to  distract  attention  from  their  own  property,  have  done  their 
utmost  to  foster  and  spread  that  belief.  Practically  every 
person  born  into  politics  has  been  inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
that  idea,  and  the  panic  has  never  ceased.  It  must  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  such  ideas,  rather  than  with  intention  of 
suggesting  a  panacea,  that  the  Alien  Commission,  which  had 
the  greatest  of  the  panic-mongers — Sir  William  Evans  Gordon 
— among  its  members,  declared,  in  paragraph  266  of  its  Report 
(Cd.  1741  of  1903)— 

**  But  we  think  that  the  greatest  evils  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  alien  immigrants  here  are  the  overcrowding  caused  by  them  in 
certain  districts  of  London,  and  the  consequent  displacement  of  the 
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native  population.  There  seems  little  likelihood  of  being  able  to 
remedy  these  great  evils  by  the  enforcement  of  any  law  applicable  to 
the  native  and  alien  population  alike.” 

Consequently  they  made  the  extraordinary  suggestion  for  the 
creation  of  proscribed  areas — new  ghettos,  in  fa«t — to  which 
Sir  Eenelm  Digby  and  Lord  Rothschild  took  objection  in  the 
Minority  Report.  In  that  memorandum  Sir  Eenelm  Digby 
dealt  at  great  length  with  the  recommendation  referring  to  the 
proposal,  pointing  out  that  no  favourable  opinions  were  elicited 
from  witnesses,  and  that  Mr.  Lithiby,  the  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  charge  of  the  Public  Health 
Department,  pronounced  the  suggestion  impracticable  (Minute 
23471,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Cd.  1742  of  1903).  Nevertheless, 
the  recommendation  was  embodied  in  the  abortive  Aliens  Bill 
of  1904,  but  not  in  the  measure  of  1905  which  became  law. 
This,  in  itself,  was  an  admission  of  its  absurdity,  and  it  was  also 
significant  that  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  bold 
enough  to  put  down  an  amendment  that  it  should  be  included 
again  in  the  Bill  of  1905.  Nevertheless,  expressions  of  regret 
at  its  omission  were  not  lacking,  one  of  them  coming  from 
Dr.  Collingridge,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of 
London,  in  his  periodical  report  issued  in  May,  1905. 

Perhaps  by  then,  however,  some  inkling  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  East  End  had  begun  to  leak  out,  to  give  weight  to 
Sir  Eenelm  Digby’s  assertion — 

“  The  recommendations  from  which  1  differ  appear  to  me  not  to 
be  supported  by  the  evidence  brought  before  the  Commission,  or  by 
the  conclusions  of  fact  at  which  the  Commission  has  unanimously 
arrived.” 

And  here  I  may  draw  attention  to  an  interesting  little  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  Alien  Commission’s  Report,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  notice.  On  p.  26,  in  paragraph  165,  occurs  this  sentence — 

“  General  measures  may  do  much  to  deal  with  overcrowding  in 
districts  existing  under  normal  conditions,  but  here  in  Stepney  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  an  inflow  of  population  from  abnormal  sources  is 
continually  proceeding,  and  will  not,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  be  removed 
unless  some  restriction  is  employed.” 
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Why  the  “  here  in  Stepney  ”  ?  The  Alien  Commission  Report 
did  not  purport  to  be  written  in  the  East  End.  Perhaps  the 
ex-member  for  Stepney,  Major  Sir  William  Evans  Gordon,  or 
Mr.  Haldane  Porter,  who  was  then  his  private  secretary,  and  is 
now  the  administrator  of  the  Aliens  Act,  can  explain.  It  must 
have  been  a  strange  piece  of  carelessness  to  let  that  word  "  here  ” 
slip  in.  It  explains,  or  rather  it  reveals,  much  about  the  Alien 
Commission,  and  the  necessity  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  censure. 

Scarce  four  years  have  passed  since  the  issue  of  the  Report 
and  the  memorandum,  yet  in  that  time  abundant  proof  has  been 
forthcoming  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
were  hopelessly  wrong,  and  that  the  minority — Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  and  Lord  Rothschild — had  obtained  a  truer  conception 
of  the  facts,  and  had  put  forward  wiser,  less  costly,  and  more 
humane  proposals.  The  minority  memorandum  drew  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lithiby,  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  stated  (Minutes  23501-8)  that  Stepney  was  far  behind 
other  places  in  appreciation  of  the  most  effective  weapon 
furnished  by  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  overcrowding,  and  on 
that  based  the  recommendation — 

‘‘That  by  a  thorough  and  uniform  administration  of  the  existing 
law  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  recommendation  of  preventing  newly 
arrived  aliens  adding  to  the  overcrowding  conditions  of  a  district 
already  full,  would  be  attained  more  effectively  than  by  the  method 
suggested  of  declaring  certain  areas  to  be  prohibited.  There  would 
be  the  additional  advantage  that  no  novel  or  expensive  machinery 
would  be  required  beyond,  what  appears  necessary,  some  addition  to 
the  number  of  weapons.” 

The  vestry  had  undoubtedly  been  neglectful,  but  when  the 
Stepney  Borough  Council  came  into  being  in  1900,  matters  took 
a  different  turn,  and  even  as  Sir  Kenelm  wrote,  great  changes 
were  being  wrought  in  the  East  End.  Less  than  twelve  months 
or  so  after  the  publication  of  the  Alien  Commission’s  Recom¬ 
mendations,  Dr.  Thomas,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Stepney,  issued  his  annued  report  for  the  year  1903,  in  which 
he  made  the  following  noteworthy  statement,  which  may  be 
said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  East  End  housing  conditions — 
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**  The  house  famine  in  the  borough  two  years  ago  forced  up  rents 
abnormally  high.  This  was  one,  if  not  the  most  important,  factor  in 
the  causation  of  overcrowding.  For  some  reason  there  is  at  the 
present  time  plenty  of  housing  accommodation  in  the  district  One 
reason  is  the  number  of  new  houses  that  were  built  during  the  year, 
which  included  a  number  of  large  blocks  of  model  dwellings.  A  large 
number  of  these  dwellings  have  been  constructed  during  recent  years. 
This  is,  however,  far  from  being  responsible  for  so  many  of  the 
empty  houses.” 

Already,  then,  the  majority  report  of  the  Alien  Commission 
was  proved  to  have  been  due  to  panic,  and  not  to  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  situation.  Dr.  Thomas’s  statement  was  available 
during  the  existence  of  the  Aliens  Bill  of  1904,  and,  seeing  that 
it  was  also  mentioned  in  the  London  County  Council  Health  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Report,  ought  to  have  been  widely  known  when  the  Bill  of 
1905  was  introduced.  Yet  the  then  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Akers 
Douglas,  in  introducing  the  latter  measure,  coolly  remarked  that 
the  overcrowding  evil  was  as  bad  as  ever.  No  wonder  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  rush  the  1905  Bill  through  the  House,  and 
to  guillotine  discussion.  More  awkward  facts  were  coming  to 
light. 

Dr.  Thomas,  it  will  be  noted,  refers  to  a  house  famine  in  the 
East  End.  This  was  so  marked  when  the  Stepney  Borough 
Council  was  constituted  in  1900,  that  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
call  the  attention  of  certain  artisans'  dwelling  companies  to  the 
overwhelming  lack  of  housing  accommodation  in  the  district, 
due  largely  to  the  demolition  of  dwellings  for  the  erection  of 
factories.  Later,  it  appointed  a  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee.  A  strange  fate  has  overtaken  that  Committee. 
Unemployment  has  driven  it  to  suicide.  Between  October, 
1904,  and  June,  1905,  it  met  three  times — once  to  elect  a  chair¬ 
man,  and  twice  to  consider  schemes  involving  the  destruction  of 
occupied  houses.  Then  it  quietly  committed  kari-ka/ri.  This 
was  no  case  of  self-destruction  in  a  moment  of  “temporary 
insanity.”  The  deed  was  deliberately  suggested  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  summer  of  1904,  at  the  time  of  a  report  issued  by 
the  borough  treasurer,  calling  attention  to  the  number  of  empty 
houses  and  the  rates  that  were  being  lost  on  them.  Only  a  few 
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months  after  the  Alien  Commissioners  had  given  forth  to  the 
world  their  horrible  fear  that  overcrowing  in  the  East  End 
would  never  cease  unless  the  district  were  railed  round  with 
notice  boards  bearing  the  legend  "No  Admittance,”  the  local 
Borough  Council  was  troubled  with  a  decline  in  income  because 
of  empty  tenements.  The  borough  treasurer,  in  his  report, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee,  remarked — 

"  I  have  had  a  careful  examination  made  of  the  collectors’  returns 
of  empties,  and  find  that,  during  the  period  in  question — the  quarter 
ended  March  31  last,  1904, — there  have  been  310  dwelling-houses 
having  in  each  case  a  rateable  value  not  exceeding  £20  (not  including 
those  affected  by  compounding  agreements),  461  between  £20  and  £40 
rateable  value,  and  184  above  £40  rateable  value,  unoccupied  during 
this  period,  making  in  all  a  total  of  955  empty.  Early  this  year  an 
owner  of  over  100  houses  in  this  borough  made  an  application  to  the 
Valuation  Committee  for  a  reduction  in  the  assessment  of  all  these 
houses,  on  the  ground  that  to  keep  property  let  he  had  had  to  make 
considerable  reduction  in  the  rent,  which  is  no  doubt  true.  Another 
owner  has  recently  applied  for  a  reduction  of  assessment  upon  a 
quantity  of  his  property  on  the  same  ground.” 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  answer  to  specific  questions,  the  rate  col¬ 
lectors  stated  that  more  houses  were  to  let  than  formerly,  that 
they  remained  empty  longer,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  rents  being  reduced,  the  reason  given  being,  "  that  until  the 
blocks  of  tenements  now  building,  or  recently  finished,  are  fully 
occupied,  the  supply  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses  will  exceed  the 
present  demand.”  It  was  added  also,  that  householders  gene¬ 
rally  were  backward  in  paying  rates.  This  was  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  lodgers 
owing  to  the  facilities  of  obtaining  a  tenement  of  two  or  three 
rooms  in  model  dwellings — important  testimony,  this,  of  the 
fact  that  the  occupied  houses  were  not  overcrowded.  And  since 
that  time,  over  three  years  now,  matters  have  continued  to 
improve  at  a  truly  extraordinary  rate.  Further  figures  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Stepney  borough  treasurer  amply  prove  this. 
Here  is  a  statement  showing  how  the  number  of  empty 
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tenements  in  Stepney  has  steadily  increased,  and  how  the 
consequent  loss  on  the  rates  has  risen. 


QaarUr  ended. 

Emptj  propeitiee. 

Rates 
written  off. 

March  31, 1904  .. 

1268  (1073  of  them  hooses  or  tenements) 

£  e.  d. 
3942  12  3 

„  1906  .. 

1926  (1670  n  »  „  ) 

5418  13  5 

Dec.  31,1906  .. 

2502  (2167  «  „  „  ) 

6669  10  11 

March  31, 1907  .. 

2820  (2445  „  „  n  ) 

7203  18  11 

The  amount  lost  in  rates  will  be  better  understood  from  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  total  sums  wiped  oflf  in  each  of 
the  past  five  financial  years  ending  March  31st : — 


Bates  wiped  off. 

2  «.  d. 

10,574  5  4 
14,939  3  11 
18,706  6  10 
22,398  5  1 
26,421  11  11 


Striking  as  these  figures  are,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  tale 
of  empty  tenements  in  the  East  End.  They  do  not  include  the 
empty  properties  of  landlords  who  pay  the  rates  whether  their 
tenements  are  occupied  or  not.  Allowances  have  had  to  be 
made  to  these  landlords.  In  1904  they  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  £13,706  Os.  9{2. ;  in  1905  the  sum  was  £13,785  3s. ; 
in  1906  it  had  increased  to  £14,749  4s.  8d.  What  number  of 
empty  tenements  these  allowances  may  mean,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  of  so  much  money  to 
the  Borough  Council  meikes  a  considerable  difference  to  the 
ratepayers. 

But  taking  the  above  figures  alone,  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
three  years  the  number  of  vacant  properties  and  the  rates  lost 
on  them  have  more  than  doubled,  also  that  the  increase  in  the 
last  twelve  months  was  almost  as  much  as  in  the  previous  two 
years.  The  vast  majority  of  the  empties  are  houses,  which  term 
includes  tenements,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  increase  in 


Tear  ending  March  31, 1903 
»  »  1904 

»  »  1905 

»  »  1906 

»  «  1907 
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these  empties  has  been  greater  than  in  the  others.  The  non¬ 
tenement  empties  have  not  doubled  in  the  three  years,  the 
increase  being  from  196  to  375,  but  the  empty  tenements  have 
considerably  more  than  doubled. 

It  may  be  contended  that  all  this,  while  showing  that  the 
number  of  empty  tenements  in  the  East  End  is  increasing,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  overcrowding  is  diminishing  in 
occupied  tenements.  On  this  point,  however,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  other  kinds  that  the  evil  has  been  abated  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  no 
special  reference  to  overcrowding  in  Dr.  Thomas’s  reports  for 
1904, 1905,  and  1906.  In  1904  there  were  23  prosecutions  for 
overcrowding  in  Stepney,  in  1905  there  were  only  14,  and  in 
1906  the  number  fell  to  10 ;  and  I  may  point  out  that  some  of 
these  were  in  respect  of  lodging-houses  at  which  alien  trans¬ 
migrants,  en  route  from  the  Continent  to  America  and  elsewhere, 
were  being  temporarily  accommodated. 

“Overcrowding  is  not  now  a  source  of  trouble  to  us,”  said 
Dr.  Thomas  to  the  writer  recently ;  “  it  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  East  End.”  In  his  last  report  he  says :  “  Partly  due  to  the 
lowering  of  rents,  and  partly  to  the  ample  housing  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  borough  as  compared  with  previous  years, 
overcrowding  is  on  the  decrease.”  The  ten  prosecutions  in  1906, 
one  of  them  in  respect  of  a  workshop,  were  the  result  of  12,618 
special  visits  by  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  over¬ 
crowding.  Dr.  Thomas’s  estimated  population  of  Stepney  in 
the  middle  of  1906  was  307,176,  and  this  vast  number  only 
yielded  ten  prosecutions  after  more  than  12,000  inspections ! 

A  prosecution  for  overcrowding  in  Stepney  is  now  a  great 
rarity,  and  when  recently  Judge  Bacon  at  the  Whitechapel 
County  Court  made  some  remarks  about  an  alleged  overcrowded 
house,  a  question  was  asked  at  the  meeting  of  the  borough 
council,  and  the  town  clerk  wrote  to  the  East  London  Observer, 
of  March  23rd  last,  enclosing  a  statement  by  the  medical  officer 
to  show  that  the  judge’s  comments  were  based  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  That  one  alleged  case  of  overcrowding  in  the  East 
End  should  excite  so  much  concern  among  the  authorities  as 
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to  give  rise  to  a  question  in  the  council,  and  a  letter  from  the 
town  clerk  to  a  local  paper,  is  truly  remarkable,  and  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  changed  condition  of  things.  But  there  is 
still  further  testimony.  The  Report  of  the  Mansion  House 
Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1904,  contained  the  following . — 

**  The  Executive  have  also,  in  co-operation  with  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  a  number  of  streets  in  the 
East  End  in  which  they  thought  it  most  likely  that  they  would  find 
such  overcrowding,  especially  among  alien  immigrants,  as  has  been 
the  subject  of  complaint  and  discussion  in  the  Press.  The  procedure 
was  facilitated  in  the  case  where  the  inhabitants  were  foreign  Jews 
by  the  knowledge  of  Yiddish  possessed  by  one  of  the  two  inspectors. 
This  procedure  enabled  the  inspectors  to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  nature  of  each  occupation.  The  inquiries  of  the  inspectors 
tend  to  show  that  overcrowding  is  much  less  than  had  been  expected, 
and  that  a  great  diminution  had  taken  place  during  the  last  year 
or  two.” 

Particulars  of  the  inspections  are  given  in  a  table,  and  show 
that,  in  343  tenements  visited,  only  21  cases  of  overcrowding 
were  discovered;  these  were  at  once  reported  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  their  abatement.  The  late  Home  Secreteuy,  Mr.  Akers 
Douglas,  might  have  made  himself  aware  of  this  report  before 
introducing  the  Aliens  Bill  of  1905 ;  and  it  seems  a  little  strange 
that  two  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Mansion  House  Council — 
Lord  Balcarres,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Government, 
and  Mr.  Claude  Hay,  M.P. — were  unacquainted  with  the  true 
facts.  The  Mansion  House  Council  was  not  alone  in  discovering 
that  it  had  been  misled  by  exaggerations.  Mr.  T.  E.  Williams, 
a  member  of  the  Stepney  Public  Health  Committee,  giving 
evidence  before  the  Alien  Commission  on  April  2, 1903,  stated 
(Minute  18479)  that  the  result  of  a  house-to-house  survey 
proved  that  overcrowding  had  been  “  enormously  over¬ 
estimated.” 

No  doubt  this  evidence,  and  also,  among  others,  that  of 
Canon  Barnett  (Minute  17529),  who  stated  that  overcrowding  in 
the  E^t  End  was  much  worse  twenty  and  thirty  years  before, 
prompted  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  utterance  in  his  memorandum; 
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and  his  contention  that  ordinary  methods  would  suffice  to 
remove  the  evil  was  fully  justified  by  the  following  reasons  for 
the  mitigation  of  overcrowding  given  in  the  Mansion  House 
Council  Report  of  1904 : — 

“(1)  The  increased  vigilance  of  the  East  End  Borough  Councils, 
especiallj  Stepney,  in  the  registration  and  inspection  of  tenement 
bouses,  and  in  making  early  morning  visits,  followed  by  prosecution 
where  overcrowding  is  detected. 

“(2)  That  a  number  of  new  blocks  of  buildings  have  been  made 
available  for  occupation. 

“(3)  That  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  even  of  the  foreign 
inhabitants  to  move  to  other  districts  where  accommodation  is  cheaper 
or  better,  a  movement  encouraged,  so  far  as  Jews  are  concerned,  by 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

“The  Committee  believe  that  if  the  law  against  overcrowding  is 
stringently  administered  it  must  have  beneficial  effects  in  inducing 
the  tenants  to  go  to  less  crowded  districts,  and  in  reducing  the  rents, 
where  the  law  is  enforced,  by  preventing  undue  sub-letting." 

The  Mansion  House  Council’s  belief  was  the  correct  one. 
Everything,  in  fact,  that  has  happened  since  the  publication  of 
the  Alien  Commission  Report  goes  to  prove  that  if  it  was  not 
panic,  or  sheer  vindictiveness,  that  induced  the  majority  to 
suggest  the  methods  of  mediaeval  persecution  for  the  removal 
of  overcrowding,  yet  they  ignored  facts  which  would  have  led 
to  a  much  more  sensible  decision.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  evidence, 
said,  "  As  a  rule,  overcrowding  in  our  district,  where  it  exists, 
consists  of  not  more  than  two  children  or  one  adult  too  many 
in  a  room ;  ^but  even  these  cases  are  rare."  The  same  point  was 
made  in  a  report  by  the  Alien  Immigration  Committee  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Deputies,  the  oldest,  most  influential,  and  most 
representative  organization  of  the  British  Jews,  on  the  Aliens 
Bill  of  1905.  Commenting  on  this  and  on  the  proposal  in  the 
Bill  which  is  now  law  to  permit  of  the  expulsion  of  an  alien 
for  living  in  insanitary  or  overcrowded  conditions — for  both 
of  which,  by  the  way,  there  are  no  legal  definitions — the  Report 
remarked — 

“The  advent  of  one  additional  child  into  a  Russo-Jewish  family 
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(which  on  arrival  some  months  ago  had  satisfied  the  most  stringent 
requirements  of  the  immigration  board,  and  which,  but  for  the  presence 
of  such  additional  child,  would  have  had  the  requisite  space  per  person 
in  their  rooms  to  satisfy  the  sanitary  authorities)  will  make  the  father 
liable  to  be  treated  as  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond  until  he  breaks  up  bis 
home,  and,  with  his  wife  and  family,  delivers  himself  back  into  the 
bands  of  his  oppressors.” 

It  is  at  once  obvious  from  this  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  should  be  no  exaggeration.  Continual 
insistence  and  relentless  reiteration  of  the  worst  cases  of  East 
End  overcrowding  by  interested  persons  have  resulted  in  that 
exaggeration  which  has  made  Stepney  appear  the  cesspool  of 
humanity,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  deflected  attention 
from  the  same  evil  elsewhere,  and  has  prevented  that  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  problem  which  alone  can 
ensure  complete  reform.  The  Board  of  Deputies,  in  its  report, 
remarked  on  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hamer,  the  Assistant  Medical 
OfiScer  of  the  London  County  Council,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Alien  Commission,  had  given  the  results  of  a  survey  which 
showed  the  following  overcrowding :  St.  Pancras,  31  per  cent. ; 
Kensington,  14  per  cent;  Whitechapel  (Stepney),  9  per  cent 
Dr.  Hamer  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  in  the  matter  of  improvement  the  aliens  yielded 
more  readily  to  discipline  (Minutes  18117  et  eeq.).  That  there 
should  be  a  plague  spot  in  the  fashionable  borough  of  Kensington 
may  still  be  a  surprise  to  many  people,  but  Netting  Dale  is 
notoiious,  and  the  “Potteries”  district  there  is  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his  monumental  work,  Life  and  Work  in 
London,  as  one  of  the  foulest  regions  of  the  Metropolis.  In 
Netting  Dale  the  infantile  mortality  in  1896-98,  and  1900-02, 
was  over  400  per  thousand,  and  in  1899  it  reached  the  phe¬ 
nomenally  high  figure  of  508  per  thousand.  Such  alarming 
statistics  were  never  recorded  in  the  Eaist  E)nd.  “  Irreclaimable  ” 
is  the  ugly  term  that  has  been  applied  to  Notting  Dale ;  and 
there  are  others — Campbell  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  in  the  north ; 
the  Qrotto  Place  area,  in  Southwark ;  the  Sultan  Street  district, 
Lambeth ;  the  “Fenian  Barracks,”  Poplar;  the  “Dusthole,”  near 
Woolwich  Arsenal;  and  Somers  Town,  adjacent  to  the  great 
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railway  termini  of  Euston  and  St.  Pancras.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  excellent  work  of  the  Borough  Councils,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  County  Council,  the  term  “irreclaimable” 
no  longer  applies,  and  there  are  portions  of  Mr.  Booth’s  work 
that  require  revising.  Incidentally,  certain  impressions  as  to 
the  East  End  aliens  should  be  altered.  The  conditions  now  are 
vastly  different,  yet  they  continue  to  be  quoted  by  those  who 
make  no  investigation  on  the  spot,  but  content  themselves  with 
references  to  Life  and  Work  in  London. 

I  may  also  be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  in  contrast  to  the 
Medical  Officer’s  Report  on  Stepney  for  1905,  is  the  Report  for  the 
same  year  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  St.  Pancras,  who  mentioned 
that  no  fewer  than  539  underground  rooms  in  the  borough  were 
found  illegally  occupied  as  dwellings ;  in  1906  the  number  was 
538.  Seemingly,  the  inhabitants  there  have  not  proved  so 
amenable  to  discipline  as  in  the  East  End. 

In  1905,  in  Stepney,  there  were  only  79  cases  of  illegal 
occupation  of  underground  rooms,  and  in  1906  there  were  but 
66.  The  population  of  Stepney,  it  may  also  be  pointed  out, 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  St.  Pancras ;  in  1905  the  figures 
were,  according  to  the  respective  medical  officers’  estimates. 
Stepney,  305,466 ;  St.  Pancras,  237,150. 

There  is  yet  another  proof  of  the  great  improvement  in  East 
End  conditions.  In  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  Liondon 
County  Council  on  school  accommodation  and  attendance  in  the 
year  ended  March  31, 1906,  a  decrease  is  noted  in  the  school- 
child  population  of  Whitechapel  of  335.  This  is  of  the  utmost 
significance.  Whitechapel  with  a  percentage  of  91 '0,  and  the 
adjoining  division  of  the  city  with  91*2,  have  the  highest 
average  attendances  in  London,  on  which  the  report  observes  : 
“  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  high  attendance  is  due  to 
the  large  Jewish  element  in  the  population  of  those  districts. 
The  Jews  set  a  high  value  on  education.”  The  alien  problem 
is  almost  entirely  a  Jewish  question  in  the  East  End,  and, 
indeed,  in  nearly  every  place  where  the  problem  arises,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  school  children,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  attendance  remains  much  higher  than  the  average  for 
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the  whole  of  London,  is  proof  unmistakable  that  the  alien 
population  is  decreasing.  The  birth-rate,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  higher  in  the  East  End  than  in  any  part  of  London.  It  was 
34*6  in  1905  in  Stepney,  compared  with  27*1  in  all  London ;  and 
yet  that  was  the  borough’s  lowest  on  record. 

The  effect  of  the  thinning-out  of  the  East  Elnd,  as  was  only 
to  be  expected,  has  been  a  great  reduction  of  rents  from  the 
famine  prices  to  which  they  were  forced  up  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  abnormal  lack  of  tenements.  Bad  as  the  high  rents  were, 
the  famine  produced  a  worse  evil,  the  pernicious  system  of 
“  key-money,”  to  which  attention  was  called  by  the  Alien 
Commission.  **  Key-money  ”  is  the  colloquial  East  End  synonym 
for  the  West  End  term  “  premium  ”  paid  by  an  incoming  tenant. 
The  introduction  of  the  system  was  entirely  due  to  the  fierce, 
almost  frenzied  competition  for  house  room.  Landlords  took 
advantage  of  the  eagerness  of  tenants,  who  were  driven  to 
outbid  one  another  with  “key -money”  offers  so  as  to  obtain 
tenements.  The  Alien  Commission  was  told  of  347  instances 
where^  a’ total  of  £3757,  or  an  average  of  £10  8s.  Sd.,  was  paid 
to  the  landlords ;  in  317  other  cases  the  total  was  £3542,  or  an 
average  of  just  over  £11.  In  many  cases  the  “key-money,”  or 
a  portion  of  it,  was  paid  to  outgoing  tenants,  and  a  good  deal 
of  needless  moving  about  was  the  result  The  practice  pressed 
very  heavily  on  the  inhabitants,  especially  where  old  tenants 
were  displaced  to  make  room  for  others  who  had  gone  to  the 
landlord  and  offered  higher  rent. 

AH  is  changed  now.  In  a  report  of  June,  1906,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  London 
County  Council  said,  “  Key-money  is  practically  a  thing  of  the 
past.”  That  in  itself  b  sufficient  testimony  of  the  altered 
conditions.  “  Key-money  ”  was  unquestionably  responsible  for 
much  overcrowding,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to  considerable  sub¬ 
letting  by  tenants,  who  would  otherwise  have  found  the  charges 
beyond  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  “  key- 
money  ”  evil  was  one  of  the  chief  fcMstors  in  bringing  amelioration. 
It  was,  so  to  speak,  “the  last  straw,”  and  led  to  the  outcry 
of  which  builders  took  advantage.  Ramshackle  houses  were 
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demolished,  and  in  their  place  blocks  of  up-to-date  tenements 
were  erected.  Also,  it  gave  rise  to  a  migration  from  the 
district.  This,  more  lately,  has  been  largely  encouraged  by  the 
increased  facilities  for  easy  and  quick  locomotion  to  outlying 
districts  afforded  by  the  motor  omnibus,  the  electric  tram,  smd 
the  electrification  of  the  underground  railway. 

Particularly  has  there  been  migration  among  the  older  Hebrew 
residents,  who  have  found  themselves  less  and  less  tied  to  the 
district  by  considerations  of  language  and  the  ease  with  which  all 
Jewish  commodities  are  obtainable  in  the  East  End.  The  extent 
o£  the  Jewish  migration  is  well  illustrated  by  a  table  prepared 
for  me  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Gordon,  Ii.C.C.,  who  is  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Stepney  Borough  Council.  He  has  gathered  details  of  the 
amounts  written  off  for  rates  in  three  years,  and  has  analyzed 
them  as  follows  : — 


I.  P&BI8HES  OONTAINING  A  PbEPONDERANCE  OF  JEWISH  INHABITANTS. 

1904.  1906.  1906. 

t  t.  i.  £  t.  d.  £  M.  d. 

echapel  ..  ..  2738  15  11  ..  3727  6  7  4172  11  2 

Ifields  ..  ..  960  11  9  ..  1239  2  9  ..  1590  16  11 


Whitechapel  ..  ..  2738  15  11 

Spitalfields  ..  ..  960  11  9 

St.  Qeorge’s-in-the-East  1657  0  7 


II.  Pabishes  not  containing  a  Pbepondebance  of  Jewish  Inhabitants. 

1904.  1906.  1906. 

£  *.  d.  £  t.  d.  £  $.  d. 

Limehouse  ..  ..  2021  5  2  ..  2338  4  1  ..  2682  8  0 

Ratcliffe .  1353  5  0  ..  1573  5  2  ..  1387  6  0 


Shad  well  .. 
Wapping  .. 


781  17  0 
502  9  2 


673  9  0 
668  17  9 


714  10  5 
664  9  5 


The  differences  shown  here  are  remarkable.  In  the  “  Jewish,” 
that  is,  the  alien  districts,  the  empties  increased  between  1904 
and  1906  by  no  less  than  59  per  cent.  In  the  non- Jewish 
districts  the  increase  was  only  19  per  cent.  The  figures  of  the 
rates  lost  in  the  various  parishes  here  enumerated  were  supplied 
by  the  borough  treasurer.  Inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Gordon 
regarding  Peabody  Buildings  and  Royal  Mint  Square,  comprising 
more  than  500  separate  tenements,  showed  that  the  population 
has  remained  Christian  throughout  in  these  blocks,  which  are 
as  well  filled  as  ever.  They  are  in  the  parish  of  Whitechapel, 
which,  in  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1906,  had  to  raise 
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£11,125  in  rates.  The  amount  written  ofi  in  respect  of  empties 
for  the  parish  was  £943,  so  that  out  of  each  20s.'^paid  by  the 
Whitechapel  ratepayers,  nearly  Is.  9(2.  was  the  extra  charge 
they  had  to  bear  because  of  the  vacant  tenements.  At  the 
time  of  making  these  calculations,  over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Gordon 
inferred  from  them  that  Stepney  had  by  no  means  experienced 
the  worst  in  the  way  of  empties.  There  is  no  better  authority 
on  the  subject  than  Mr.  Gordon ;  and  this  was  recognized  by  the 
Alien  Commission,  who  honoured  him  with  special  mention  in 
their  report.  Mr.  Gordon  pointed  out  to  them  (Minutes  17,594 
et  aeq.)  that  the  removal  of  the  Christian  population  of  Stepney 
was  not  so  much  due  to  displacement  by  aliens,  as  to  the 
removal  of  shipping  lower  down  the  river,  to  the  improved 
means  of  transit,  and  to  the  substitution  of  business  premises 
for  houses.  But  there  has  been  no  notable  substitution  of 
industrial  for  residential  property  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  erection  of  blocks  of  flats  on  the  sites  of  wretched  and 
insanitary  houses  quickly  put  an  end  to  the  house  famine.  Yet 
the  “empties,”  as  Mr.  Gordon  feared,  are  not  attracting  those 
who  were  pushed  out  by  the  pressure.  The  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  now  living  in  the  district  is  only  that  which  is  compelled 
to  remain  there  for  personal  or  industrial  reasona  And,  as 
already  pointed  out,  Jews  also  are  no  longer  tied  to  the  district. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is  proposed  to 
remove  the  Great  St.  Helen’s  synagogue  from  the  City,  since  its 
worshippers  mostly  come  from  the  adjoining  East  End. 

The  end  of  the  house  famine,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  cessation  of  overcrowding  in  the  district.  There  are  two 
other  factors  to  be  taken  into  account,  both  of  the  highest 
importance  to  an  understanding  of  the  alien  question.  One 
is  the  Atlantic  rate  war  of  1904;  the  other  the  steady 
decrease  in  the  alien  population  which  dates  from  that  time. 
This  second  factor  was  noted  in  the  inspector’s  report  quoted  on 
key-money,  and  by  Dr.  Thomas,  in  a  recent  vigorous  reply  by 
him  to  some  statements  made  in  an  L.C.C.  Education  Report 
which  went  out  of  its  way  to  refer  to  East  End  alien  over¬ 
crowding.  Dr.  Thomas  said — 
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“  There  has  been  very  little  alien  immigration  into  the  borough  of 
Stepney  daring  the  last  two  years.  The  statement  that  there  is  a 
growing  alien  element  in  the  area  is  not  based  on  facts.” 

The  exodus  induced  by  the  exceptionally  cheap  fares  to  the 
United  States  was  noted  at  the  time,  and  it  was  jokingly 
remarked  that  it  offered  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  East  End 
congestion.  It  was  a  jest  that  contained  the  sober  truth  in 
spite  of  itself.  The  East  End  exodus  during  the  rate  war  was 
of  great  magnitude.  One  outward  sign  of  it  was  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  shipping  agencies  in  the 
district.  The  rate  war  ceased,  but  the  shipping  agencies  remained 
open.  They  exist  in  the  East  End  to-day  in  such  numbers  as 
to  excite  surprise  among  visitors.  The  Blast  Ender  is  still 
moving  westward  across  the  Atlantic,  not  only  the  resident  of 
long-standing,  but  the  temporary  dweller  who  comes  from  Russia 
and  is  responsible  for  some  overcrowding  of  lodging-houses 
during  a  brief  sojourn  here. 

“  Why  do  not  these  people  proceed  direct  from  the  Continent 
to  America  ?  ”  is  a  question  frequently  asked,  and  invariably  by 
those  who  are  ever  complaining  of  the  decline  in  our  shipping 
and  other  industries  and  the  increase  of  German  commerce. 
What  motive  they  have  in  discouraging  the  transmigrant  traffic 
which  brings  thousands  of  pounds  annually  to  English  shipping 
and  railway  companies,  and  incidentally  benefits  numerous 
tradesmen  here,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  The  Board  of 
_  Trade  Emigration  and  Immigration  statistics  are  eloquent  of 
^  the  annual  growth  of  this  transmigrant  traffic,  and  in  addition 
there  are  thousands  of  aliens,  not  entered  on  the  lists  as  birds 
of  passage,  who  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  break  their 
journey  for  a  while  after  the  rigours  of  forced  travel  on  the 
Continent  and  in  ill-equipped  boats  as  refugees  flying  from  the 
lands  of  persecution.  They  are  not  settlers  here ;  they  are  mere 
“  straphangers,”  recuperating,  perhaps,  after  a  journey  in  which 
they  have  been  fleeced  and  wilfully  misdirected  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  sharks  in  the  guise  of  emigration  agents  abroad,  and  in 
which  they  have  frequently  been  unable  to  take  off  their 
clothes  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
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These  unofficial  transmigrants,  not  “in  bond”  under  the 
Aliens  Act  with  tickets  purchased  abroad,  but  with  tickets 
taken  here,  partly  explain  the  active  agency  industry  in  the 
East  End.  The  emigration  of  residents  explains  the  rest  That 
the  New  World,  but  more  particularly  the  United  States,  is 
a  mighty  magnet  none  will  deny,  more  especially  since  the 
Second  Fiscal  Blue  Book  (Cd.  2337)  refers  to  the  ffict  on  p.  162. 
And  there  are  both  the  American  and  English  statistics.  Over 
a  million  alien  steerage  passengers  now  land  in  the  United  States 
annually  ;  an  ever-increasing  number  of  them  pass  through  this 
country,  as  is  shown  by  our  Board  of  Trade  figures :  and  at  the 
same  time  our  alien  population  is  decreasing.  This  latter  fact  is 
also  shown  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Emigration  and  Immigration 
Returns.  The  year  1 904  was  the  first  in  which  more  aliens  left  this 
country  than  came  into  it ;  the  net  infiux  was  shown  to  be  1046, 
from  which  had  to  be  deducted  the  greater  portion  of  foreign  sea¬ 
men,  who  are  enumerated  on  entry,  but  not  on  leaving,  among  the 
crews  of  outgoing  vessels.  The  major  portion  of  these  seamen, 
as  is  now  shown  by  the  statistics  collected  under  the  Aliens  Act, 
have  contracts  to  join  ships  in  British  porta  Thus,  in  1904, 
there  was  a  diminution  in  our  alien  population,  without  taking 
deaths  into  account,  of  many  thousands.  The  return  for  1905 
showed  an  actual  efflux  of  4837  as  the  result  of  the  traffic 
inward  and  outward,  without  taking  13,793  foreign  seamen  into 
account,  and  the  return  grudgingly  admits  this.  In  1906  there 
was  an  influx  of  321,  against  which  have  to  be  set  off  11,165 
seamen,  of  whom  8121  on  arrival  were  found  to  be  under  con¬ 
tract  to  join  outgoing  ships. 

The  drawing  power  of  the  vast  emigrant  lodestone  of  America 
is  solving  our  alien  problem,  and  is  having  no  small  share  in 
improving  the  East  End  of  London.  Had  the  Alien  Commission 
not  been  blinded  by  prejudice,  had  it  proved  strong  enough  to 
disencumber  itself  from  the  shackles  that  bound  it  from  the 
first,  and  had  it  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  the  virulent  anti- 
racial  orations  which  it  permitted  certain  witnesses  to  deliver, 
almost  after  the  manner  of  the  French  generals  at  the  Dreyfus 
trial,  neither  the  public  nor  Parliament  would  have  been  misled 
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from  the  real  problems  due  to  overcrowding  and  the  lack  of 
housing  accommodation.  But  the  anti-alien  agitation  was  a 
deliberate  focussing  of  the  burning-glass  on  the  East  End  with 
the  intention  of  inflaming  the  turbulent  spirits. 

“I  assure  you,  gentlemen,”  said  a  Mr.  J,  A.  Ereamer,  a 
member  of  the  anti-alien  and  anti-Semitic  organization,  the 
British  Brothers’  League  (which,  I  believe,  is  dead  now),  wind¬ 
ing  up  his  evidence  on  July  31,  1902  (Minute  9699),  “  if  you 
don’t  do  something  this  time,  it  will  be  something  more  than 
serious,  for  only  yesterday  I  was  talking  to  a  clergyman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  expressed  himself  very,  very  strongly,  and 
I  said  he  was  an  anti-Semitic  man.” 

I  But  this  and  other  threats  of  the  “  don’t  put  him  under  the 
I  pump”  order  have,  happily,  not  led  to  any  anti-Semitic,  or 
I  even  anti-racial,  or  anti-alien  disturbances  in  the  East  End, 
;  the  regeneration  of  which  has  been  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
i  sanitary  history  of  the  district.  With  that  history,  absolutely 

i  essential  to  a  grasp  of  the  overcrowding  question,  the  Com¬ 
mission  were  insufficiently  acquainted.  They  accused  the 
aliens  of  being  responsible  for  the  congestion.  Had  they  con- 

!  suited  an  official  publication  of  the  London  County  Council, 
The  Housing  Question  in  London,  1855-1900,  they  would  have 
I  found  details,  almost  revolting,  of  the  terrible  conditions  in 
I  various  parts  of  London  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  long 
I  before  the  alien  influx,  which  began  in  1880,  led  to  anti-racial 

i  agitation.  A  work  published  last  year.  The  Sanita/ry  Evolution 
of  London,  by  Mr.  H.  Jephson,  formerly  of  the  London  County 
Council  Public  Health  Committee,  presents  a  picture  of  London 

I  in  those  days  as  horrible  as  any  traveller’s  description  of  plague- 
infested  Asiatic  cities,  where  there  are  no  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  whatsoever.  Even  in  1870,  fifteen  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  “  Act  for  the  better  local  management  of  the  Metropolis,” 
which  was  the  turning  point  in  the  sanitary  history  and  evo- 
I  lution  of  London,  the  infantile  mortality  in  every  part  of  the 

i  great  city  was  described  as  appalling.  What  are  the  facts  now  ? 
In  the  Stepney  Medical  Officer’s  Report  for  1905,  Dr.  Thomas 
says,  “The  infantile  mortality — 142  per  1000— is  the  lowest  of 
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the  boroughs  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  metropolis,  and 
indeed  compares  very  favourably  with  the  other  districts  of 
London.”  Furthermore,  the  lowest  rate  in  the  borough — 119 — 
was  in  Whitechapel,  the  Jewish  district,  the  highest — 163 — in 
Limehouse,  a  non- Jewish  district.  And  even  Limehouse  is 
improving ;  the  rate  was  over  200  in  1899, 1900, 1901,  and  again 
in  1904.  Compare  Dr.  Thomas’s  words  with  the  agonizing  cry  of 
one  of  his  predecessors,  the  medical  officer  for  Whitechapel,  who, 
in  1858,  exclaimed,  “  How  to  overcome  this  frightful  and  appa¬ 
rently  increasing  amount  of  mortality  of  the  young  is  a  problem 
well  worthy  the  attentive  consideration  of  every  citizen.” 

And  the  change  has  occurred  despite  the  model  dwellings, 
against  which  another  of  Dr.  Thomas’s  predecessors  sounded  a 
note  of  warning  in  1897.  He  said :  “  That  the  direct  influence 
of  these  barrack  buildings  upon  the  health  of  their  occupants— 
more  especially  the  children — is  adverse,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.”  In  1904,  Dr.  Thomas  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
“  models  ”  in  Stepney.  There  were  104  groups,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  26,089.  The  birth  rate  in  them  was  38  5  per  1000, 
slightly  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  whole  borough.  Eighteen 
per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the  buildings  were  children  under 
five,  compared  with  13  per  cent,  in  the  whole  of  Stepney.  The 
death  rate  in  these  barrack  tenements  was  15*3  per  1000,  com¬ 
pared  with  19'5  throughout  the  whole  district.  The  infantile 
mortality  in  the  “models”  was  141  per  1000,  nearly  18  less 
than  the  rate  in  1904  for  all  Stepney.  There  were  24  notifica¬ 
tions  of  croup,  typhus,  and  puerperal  fever  in  the  district,  but 
none  in  the  models.  The  notifiable  disease  death  rate  of  Stepney 
was  8’64 ;  in  the  models  it  was  7'73.  With  the  exception  of 
scarlet  fever,  the  notifiable  diseases  were  less  prevalent  and  less 
fatal  in  the  models,  and  even  the  more  prevalent  scarlet  fever 
was  less  fatal  than  throughout  the  district.  Consumption  was 
also  less  fatal  in  the  buildings. 

Really  this  paragraph  should  be  printed  in  italics.  It  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  great  truth  that  the  health  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Esust  End  were  never  better  than,  never  as  good  as, 
they  are  to-day.  And  while  ignorant  and  prejudiced  people, 
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who  have  never  been  near  the  East  End,  loudly  condemn  the 
whole  district  as  a  social  Avemus  full  of  the  horrors  of  over- 
crowdiog,  the  Stepney  Borough  Council  has  been  constrained  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  serious  position 
caused  by  the  existence  of  so  many  empty  tenements. 

M.  J.  Landa. 


THE  MOTOR  AND  CYCLE  TRADES  IN  COVENTRY. 


OINCE  the  earliest  times,  Coventry  has  been  a  centre  of  keen 
^  civic  and  industrial  life.  Renowned  in  the  Middle  Ages 
for  its  blue  thread — the  famous  “  Coyntrie  Blewe  ” — the  city  has 
been  no  less  celebrated  in  later  centuries  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods,  ribbons,  and  watches.  A  period  of  prosperity 
followed  by  a  gradual  decline  and  fall  has  been  the  fate  of  each 
one  of  these  industries  in  turn.  The  manufacture  of  ribbons  has 
practically  ceased.  The  watch  trade,  sadly  reduced  in  extent, 
has  gradually  fallen  into  the  hands  of  women,  who  can  execute 
the  fine  and  delicate  workmanship  in  factories  as  skilfully  as 
men,  and  far  more  cheaply ;  and  the  men  who  still  carry  on  the 
trade  in  their  own  hands  make  an  uncertain  and  precarious 
livelihood.  There  are  numerous  industries  scattered  here  and 
there  about  the  city,  t.g.  ordnance  works,  machine-tools  works, 
and  electrical  engineering  works ;  but  by  far  the  most  extensive 
works,  employing  the  largest  number  of  hands,  belong  to  the 
cycle  and  motor  trades.  A  "  slump  ”  in  these  trades  must  in¬ 
evitably  bring  in  its  train  much  distress  to  the  city,  and  throw 
out  a  considerable  number  of  men  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  sight  of  men  all  day  long  vacantly  moping  on  their  door¬ 
steps,  or  loafing  idly  about  the  street  comers,  is  enough  to 
convince  the  most  casual  observer  that  something  is  wrong. 
And  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  many 
of  which  the  fathers  have  been  out  of  work  for  months,  drives 
home  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  serious  problem  to  be  met, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  at  once  with  some  sane  remedies^ 
which  should  relieve  the  want,  and  provide  work  for  those  who 
are  looking  for  it  eagerly,  but  with  small  hope  of  success. 
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It  will,  then,  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  examine 
brieOy  the  conditions  of  the  trade  to-day,  and  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  present  pass.  Only  a  rough  and  necessarily 
incomplete  sketch  will  be  given  of  these  conditions  as  they 
appear  to  an  outsider  after  a  certain  amount  of  observation  and 
of  conversations  both  with  employers  and  employes  during 
the  last  few  months.  This  article  will  only  touch  the 
fringe  of  the  problem;  and  if  it  is  inaccurate  in  any  part, 
the  writer’s  want  of  exact  knowledge  must  be  taken  as  his 
excuse. 

It  is  true  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  firms, 
the  cycle  and  motor  trades  in  Coventry  are  passing  through  a 
period  of  utter  inactivity ;  at  one  time  they  threatened  to  come 
almost  to  a  standstill.  A  boom  in  the  trade  has  been  quickly 
followed  by  a  slump.  During  the  past  few  months  most  of  the 
firms  have  been  discharging  a  large  number  of  hands,  and  sus¬ 
pending  a  still  larger  number  of  others.  Even  the  men  who  are 
still  employed  are  working  on  short  time  for  the  most  part — a  few 
hours  a  day,  and  some  of  them  only  a  few  hours  a  week.  One 
big  factory,  which  a  year  ago  employed  two  thousand  men  or 
more,  has  lately  had  work  for  only  as  many  hundreds.  The 
hopes  that  were  raised  by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
buying  bicycles  by  deferred  payments  have  not  been  realized, 
whilst  owing  to  this  system  a  number  of  bad  debts  have  inevi¬ 
tably  been  contracted.  The  abnormal  popularity  of  the  motor, 
created  by  the  first  excitement  over  a  novel  kind  of  toy,  has 
begun  to  wane,  and  the  November  show  has  failed  to  elicit  as 
large  an  amount  of  orders  as  was  confidently  expected. 

No  doubt  one  reason  for  this  decline  in  trade  is  the  fact  that 
money  and  capital  are  not  circulating  freely  at  this  moment ; 
money  has  become  tied  up,  and  people  are  afraid  to  invest  or 
spend  with  a  lavish  hemd — a  condition  which  is  afifecting  trade 
in  some  degree  all  over  the  country.  But  over  and  above 
this  there  are  a  number  of  other  causes  which  have  together 
contributed  to  produce  the  present  period  of  idleness. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trade  has  undoubtedly  been  influenced 
by  a  great  excess  of  production.  This  has  operated  in  two 
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different  ways :  (1)  There  are  too  many  firms  competing  with 
one  another.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  motor  trade.  Some 
ten  years  ago  there  was  a  great  boom  in  the  cycle  trade,  when  a 
host  of  small  manufacturers  sprang  up,  and  the  market  was 
fiooded  with  cycles  of  every  conceivable  variety  of  make  and 
name.  Then  came  the  reaction ;  the  demand  dropped  to  a 
steady  rate,  and  the  smaller  firms,  built  up  on  an  insecure  basis, 
at  once  collapsed.  The  popularity  of  motors  has  produced  the 
same  conditions  now,  with  the  same  result  Already  some 
of  the  smaller  firms  have  failed,  and  others  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  follow  suit.  (2)  There  has  been  a  considerable  over-produc¬ 
tion  in  each  separate  factory.  The  demand  has  been  over-estimated, 
and  the  supply  has  exceeded  the  demand.  One  firm,  which  was 
engaged  in  turning  out  bicycles  to  the  tune  of  2000  per  week, 
has  recently  had  as  many  as  60,000  bicycles  left  on  its  hands 
unsold.  There  must  be  at  least  100,000  bicycles  in  stock  in 
Coventry  alone  at  the  moment  of  writing  (Dec.,  1907) ;  and  until 
these  have  been  sold  off  the  trade  cannot  settle  down  comfortably 
again.  One  of  the  motor  firms  last  year  sent  out  forty  to  fifty 
large  cars  a  week ;  and  this  rate  of  production  has  had  to  be 
very  much  reduced. 

A  second  factor  is  the  enlargement  of  buildings,  and  the 
setting  up  of  fresh  plant  on  a  large  scale — a  process  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  which  still  continues  to  be 
remarkable.  The  result  of  this  is  that  work  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  given  to  a  moderate  number  of  hands  to  be  distributed  | 
evenly  over  the  year ;  in  place  of  this,  a  much  larger  number 
of  men  have  been  employed  in  these  large  factories  for  only  a 
few  months  of  the  year.  The  work  has  been  done  all  in  a  lump, 
and  not  extended  over  a  longer  period.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
wonderful  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  machinery 
used;  the  latest  machines,  of  amazing  intricacy  and  precision, 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  time  and  labour  and  expense. 

In  one  room  where  fifty  men  were  once  employed  ten  years 
ago  the  same  amount  of  work  is  now  done  by  five.  The  result 
is  soon  illustrated.  A  pair  of  pedals,  costing  30s.  not  long  ago,  can 
now  be  bought  for  Is.  6d. ;  chains,  which  used  to  cost  Ss.  a  foot. 
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are  now  made  for  3d.  a  foot.  And  the  final  result  of  all  this 
has  been  that  the  cycles  (and  in  some  cases  motors  too)  have  been 
made  quickly  and  in  large  numbers,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
demand. 

Again,  the  notorious  boom  in  the  trade  last  year,  combined 
with  much  unnecessary  and  ignorant  advertisement  by  the 
daily  papers,  has  caused  a  large  infiux  of  labourers  from  other 
parts  of  England,  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  find  work.  The 
population  of  Coventry  has  been  nearly  doubled  during  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

As  the  last  but  not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  this  depression 
in  the  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  blame  the  bad  weather  of  the 
summer  montha  In  a  sense,  the  trade  is  always  seasonal.  The 
demand  is  not  equal  all  the  year  round;  it  increases  rapidly 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  A  cold,  wet  summer, 
when  the  roads  offer  few  attractions  to  the  cyclist  and  the 
motorist,  inevitably  brings  with'  it  a  decreased  demand  for 
cars  and  bicycles.  And  although  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  stagnation  in  trade,  it  may  fairly  be  acknowledged  that  a 
fine  summer  would  have  helped  to  lessen  the  evils  of  distress 
and  unemployment  which  are  so  conspicuous  at  this  moment. 
If  a  warm,  dry  season  follows  in  1908,  we  may  confidently 
expect  a  revival  in  the  trade,  though  not  on  the  same  large  scale 
as  in  previous  years. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  cycles  and  motors  are  a 
luxury ;  they  are  not  necessary  to  existence,  but  only  one  of  the 
many  pleasures  of  life.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  makes  it 
more  easy  to  understand  why  the  demand  is  so  variable  and 
always  limited  in  extent,  and  why  these  are  some  of  the  first 
industries  to  suffer  when  trade  is  growing  slack  about  the 
country,  and  money  is  not  circulating  freely.  With  regard  to 
the  motor  trade,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  is  still  in  its 
infancy ;  the  present  time  of  slackness  is  only  a  backwash,  and 
the  real  boom  b  still  to  come.  This  will  be  the  case  when  the 
cost  of  production  is  lessened,  and  when  a  cheap  and  handy 
type  of  motor  is  invented  which  will  residily  meet  the  demands 
of  shopkeepers  and  commercial  firms :  some  such  machine  is 
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bound  before  long  to  supplant  the  butcher’s  cart,  and  to  be  used 
extensively  in  all  branches  of  trade. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  analyze  many  other  conditions  of 
life  and  work  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
present  state  of  the  trade.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
change  made  by  the  firms  in  stocking  the  cycles  in  their  own 
buildings,  instead  of  sending  them  to  be  stocked  by  their  agents  ? 
How  are  the  dividends  kept  up  so  high,  unless  by  reducing  the 
workmen’s  wages,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  and  by  the 
hushing  up  of  the  difficulties  of  bad  debts  and  unsold  stock  ? 
What  has  been  the  exact  result  of  the  system  of  payment  by 
instalments  ?  Are  the  prospects  of  the  foreign  trade  good  ? 
(Every  firm  is  trying  to  open  up  the  foreign  markets.  But  the 
new  Australian  tarifif  has  done  much  damage.)  These  and  many 
similar  questions  would  well  repay  investigation  and  discussion. 

In  the  meanwhile  enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  two  most  prominent  industries  of 
the  city.  Perhaps,  in  the  light  of  immediate  distress  brought 
prominently  into  sight,  there  is  a  temptation  to  paint  the  picture 
too  black,  and  to  make  the  prospect  for  the  future  look  more 
hopeless  than  it  really  is.  At  least  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
the  demand  may  become  steadier  and  be  more  correctly  gauged, 
and  that  the  trade  may  become  more  vigorous  in  the  new  year, 
and  work  be  found  for  needy  workers  who  have  now  to  go  daily 
to  the  works  only  to  be  sent  away  empty  handed.  Until  that 
happens  poverty  and  distress  must  remain,  accentuated  by  the 
rise  in  price  of  many  necessary  commodities  and  by  the  absurdly 
high  rent  that  has  to  be  paid  for  the  tiniest  and  most  insanitary 
housea  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  efiects  of  a  possible 
revival  in  the  trade  and  its  fluctuations  during  the  coming  year. 

G.  B.  Carlisle. 


MECHANISM  AND  MODERN  LIFE 


With  Special  Reference  to  the  Views  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

Mr.  WELLS  is  no  subject  to  be  tackled  with  a  light  heart ; 

his  output  is  varied  and  voluminous;  and  his  love  of 
contradicting  himself  is  so  great,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
devices  of  modem  typography,  the  question  of  the  order  of  his 
works  might  one  day  radse  problems  before  which  even  the 
most  penetrating  criticism  might  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
defeat.  Mr.  Wells  is,  indeed,  like  Plato,  progressive  rather  than 
systematic ;  it  is  his  great  merit,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  insists,  that 
he  has  never  ceased  to  grow :  “  you  can  lie  awake  at  night  and 
hear  him  grow.”  This  paper,  moreover,  has  a  further  reason  for 
diffidence  about  proclaiming  itself  as  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Wells’s 
philosophy.  Though  it  derives  its  inspiration  almost  exclusively 
from  his  books,  and  borrows  from  them,  in  substance  and  verbally, 
with  an  absence  of  scruple  only  justified,  if  justified  at  all,  by 
the  privacy  of  its  initial  circulation,  it  is  based  on  a  very  partial 
and  hasty  study  of  its  subject :  and  its  writer  is  acutely 
conscious  of  his  irrelevancies  and  impertinencies.  But  sins  so 
potent  resist  the  good  offices  of  even  the  most  contrite  apology  ; 
so  let  me  enter,  without  more  ado,  upon  the  first  section  of  my 
running  commentary. 

First,  however,  a  certain  reservation  must  be  made.  Mr. 
Wells’s  general  attitude  to  politics  is  that  of  an  extreme 
Socialist,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  much-abused  term.  (He 
is  also  a  Socialist  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  a  very  moderate 
one.)  His  general  attitude  is  this,  that  not  only  is  it  our  duty 
to  live  in  and  for  the  future,  but  that  it  is  our  whole  duty. 
We  are  to  be  moral,  healthy,  and  cultured,  solely  in  order  that 
we  may  have  cultured,  healthy,  and  moral  children,  or  in  order 
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that  we  may,  for  example,  invent  an  improved  form  of  button¬ 
hook,  and  so  increase  the  efficiency  of  children  in  general.  I 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  is  unconunonly  like  our  old 
friend  the  infinite  process;  but  of  that  more  hereafter;  mean¬ 
while  I  am  concerned  to  point  out  that  Wells  does  himself 
grave  injustice  by  implying  that  all  his  speculations  depend 
upon  this  curious  position.  It  has,  indeed,  startling  conse¬ 
quences,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
treatment  of  irreclaimable  dwellers  in  the  “  Abyss,”  and  towards 
the  subject  of  “  sterile  marriage.”  But  these  are  extreme  cases ; 
the  great  mass  of  his  theories,  especially  those  which  are  purely 
prophetic,  may  in  a  quite  exceptional  degree  be  judged  on  their 
own  merits. 

The  author’s  starting-point  is  a  discussion  of  the  history  and 
influence,  not  of  mechanism  in  general,  but  of  mechanism  in 
what  is  probably  its  most  important  practical  bearing,  namely, 
locomotion ;  locomotion  of  men  and  of  commodities ;  the  transit 
of  newspapers  and  books  and  photographs — ^that  is  to  say,  of 
learning,  culture,  and  art  This  theme  is  gradually  developed 
in  its  relation  to  the  diffusion  of  populations,  the  aggregation 
of  empires,  the  conflict  of  languages,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.  Incidentally,  this  preliminary  discussion  gives  a  singu¬ 
larly  good  illustration  of  the  petrifying  power  of  tradition ;  of 
the  way  in  which  tradition  can,  as  it  were,  hold  in  solution  the 
ingenuity  of  the  human  mind  for  centuries;  and,  even  after 
centuries  of  evaporation,  can  still  prevent  the  crystals  from 
attaining  their  true  form,  for  centuries  more.  The  discovery 
of  the  railway-engine  was  an  accident ;  coal  had  been  long  in 
use,  the  possibilities  of  steam  long  known.  The  discovery 
was  not  the  outcome  of  supreme  genius ;  it  was  not  the 
response  to  a  fresh  need — the  need  had  been  far  more  pressing 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was,  certainly,  the 
result  of  an  imperative  necessity;  but  that  necessity  was  not 
one  of  transit.  The  railway  owes  its  origin  to  the  need  of 
an  exceptionally  powerful  pumping-engine  for  the  low-lying 
and  water-logged  coal-fields  of  England ;  and  so  it  comes  about 
that 
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“  this  vast  and  elaborate  railway  system  of  ours,  by  which  the  whole 
world  is  linked  together,  is  really  only  a  vast  system  of  trains  of 
horse-waggons  and  coaches  drawn  along  rails  by  pumping-engines 
upon  wheels.” 

And  again —  . 

“  Before  every  engine,  as  it  were,  trots  the  ghost  of  a  superseded 
horse,  refuses  most  resolutely  to  trot  faster  than  fifty  miles  an  hoiu-, 
and  shies  and  threatens  catastrophe  at  every  point  and  curve.” 

The  width  of  a  road  was,  of  course,  conditioned  by  the  size  of 
the  cart  a  horse  could  draw ;  "  by  mere  inertia  ”  the  same  gauge 
was  adopted  and  perpetuated.  Now,  immediate  economy  in  the 
person  of  that  awful  thing,  the  railway  interest,  effectually 
blocks  the  way ;  otherwise  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  why 
railway-trains  should  not  be  twice  as  large  and  twice  as  speedy, 
free  from  vibration,  danger,  and  dirt.  Similarly,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  motor  is  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  narrowness 
of  our  roada  Parallel  cases  might  be  multiplied  without  end ; 
I  think  it  was  Herbert  Spencer  who  asked  why  the  extremities 
of  fire-tongs  were  made  smooth  instead  of  rough;  and  I  fully 
expect  to  go  into  my  grave,  still  asking  why  liqueur-glasses 
are  expressly  designed  to  spill  their  contents;  and  why  the 
mustard-pot  and  spoon  is  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  it  takes 
two  hands  to  open  it. 

An  agricultural  population,  when  a  state  of  warfare  has 
ceased  to  be  the  rule  and  has  become  the  exertion,  lives  not 
in  villages  but  in  farmsteads.  But  it  needs  a  common  meeting- 
place  and  trading  centre ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  distance  from 
village  to  village  is  always  roughly  the  same  multiple  of  a  man’s 
stride ;  or  of  a  horse’s ;  and  in  lowland  England  the  horse  has 
been  so  long  in  constant  use  as  to  be  the  determining  factor; 
consequently  the  average  distance  (as  may  be  seen  by  looking 
at  the  map)  is  about  twelve  miles  from  town  to  town.  The 
use  of  waterways  may  be  another  important  factor — notably  in 
China ;  but  this  we  may  ignore. 

Then  came  the  industrial  revolution ;  and  with  it,  for  reasons 
too  familiar  to  need  discussion,  the  mushroom  growth  of  urban 
populations,  culminating  in  the  typical  nineteenth-century 
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great  city,  “attractive,  tumultuous,  and  spinning  down  to 
death.” 

Wells  himself,  in  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,  had  drawn  the 
obvious  moral — 

“  If,”  he  writes,  **  in  one  hundred  years  the  population  of  London 
has  been  multiplied  by  seven,  then  in  two  hundred  years — one  applies 
the  rule  of  three.  And  one  proceeds  to  pack  the  answer  in  gigantic 
tenement  houses,  looming  upon  colossal  roofed  streets,  provide  it  with 
moving  ways  (the  only  available  transit  appliances  suited  to  such 
dense  multitudes),  and  develop  its  manners  and  morals  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  that  will  always  prevail  amidst  over-crowded  humanity 
so  long  as  humanity  endures.” 

But  the  obvious  moral  is  probably  not  the  true  one.  History 
and  common  sense  both  show  that  the  essential  thing  about  a 
city  b  this,  that  the  population  must  be  within  striking  distance 
of  the  business  centre.  But  this  is  clearly  a  question,  not  of 
distance,  but  of  time.  Space  can  be  manipulated  in  all  sorts 
of  ways ;  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  periodic  recur¬ 
rence  of  food  and  sleep,  are  presumably  unchangeable.  Now, 
if  a  man  can  reach  his  work  within  an  hour,  what  does 
it  matter  where  he  lives?  To  quote  Wells’s  metaphor,  the 
necessity  of  being  within  easy  reach  of  the  centre  is  the  centri¬ 
petal  force;  improved  means  of  transit  supply  the  centrifugal 
force.  The  former  has  operated  to  bring  the  city  into  its  present 
state ;  the  latter  is  only  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  effecting 
its  disintegration.  It  is  beginning,  however.  Witness  the 
Romford  Division  of  Essex,  with  its  45,000  electors — witness 
the  appearance  of  London  on  the  map.  I  quote  again — 

“  The  star-shaped  contour  of  the  modern  great  city,  thrusting  out 
arms  along  every  available  railway  line,  knotted  arms  of  which  every 
knot  marks  a  station,  testifies  sufficiently  to  the  relief  of  pressure  thus 
afforded.  Great  Towns  before  this  century  presented  rounded  contours 
and  grew  as  a  puff-ball  swells  ;  the  modern  Great  City  looks  like 
something  that  has  burst  an  intolerable  envelope  and  splashed.” 

I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  any  exaggeration  in  Wells’s  pre¬ 
diction,  that  the  London  urban  district  will  ultimately  extend 
as  far  as  Nottingham  on  the  north  and  Exeter  on  the  west. 
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All  ibis  is  nothing  more  than  a  single  illustration — though  a 
highly  trenchant  one — of  what  mechanism  is  doing,  and  of  what 
it  must  do  in  the  near  future.  And  it  is  only  a  very  partial 
illustration.  So  far,  I  have  dealt  only  with  results  which  may 
be  called  strictly  material ;  I  have  given  a  forecast  of  a  revo¬ 
lutionized  map  of  England,  and  nothing  more.  But  a  very 
little  reflection  will  show  the  enormous  implications  of  such  a 
revolution.  I  will  take  a  single  case — the  problem  of  local 
government.  And  here  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
wholesale  from  one  of  the  best  things  Wells  has  written — a 
paper  “On  Administrative  Areas,”  read  before  the  Fabian  Society; 
in  which  he  shows,  in  a  few  paragraphs,  how  completely  the 
ancient  principles  of  local  division  have  been  reduced,  by  the 
changes  of  the  last  fifty  years,  to  a  state  of  quite  chaotic 
absurdity. 

“It  happens  that  I  have  had  an  object-lesson  in  this  matter  of 
local  government ;  and  indeed  it  is  my  object-lesson  that  has  led  to 
this  paper  to-night.  I  live  upon  the  boundary  line  of  the  Sandgate 
Urban  District  Board,  a  minute  authority  with  a  boundary  line  that 
appears  to  have  been  determined  originally  about  1850  by  mapping 
out  the  wanderings  of  an  intoxicated  excursionist,  and  which — the 
only  word  is  interdigitates  with  the  borough  of  Folkestone,  the 
Urban  District  of  Cheriton,  and  the  borough  of  Hythe.  Each  of 
these  bodies  is  by  way  of  being  a  tramway  authority,  each  is  at 
liberty  to  secure  powers  to  set  up  generating  stations  and  supply 
electricity,  each  is  a  water  authority,  and  each  does  its  own  little 
drainage,  and  the  possibilities  of  friction  and  litigation  are  endless. 
The  four  places  constitute  an  urban  area  greatly  in  need  of  organized 
intercommunication,  but  the  four  authorities  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  scheme ;  and  now  Folkestone  is  concerning  itself  with 
the  project  of  a  little  internal  tramway  system  all  of  its  very  own. 
Sandgate  has  succumbed  to  the  spell  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  and  has  come  into  line  with  a  project  that  will  necessitate 
a  change  of  cars  at  the  Folkestone  boundary.  Folkestone  has  con¬ 
ceded  its  electrical  supply  to  a  company  ;  but  Sandgate,  on  this  issue, 
stands  out  gallantly  for  municipal  trading,  and  proposes  to  lay  down 
a  plant  and  set  up,  a  generating  station  all  by  itself  to  supply  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  sixteen  hundred  people,  mostly  indigent.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Sandgate  refuses  its  inhabitants  the  elementary  convenience  of  the 
electric  light,  and  when,  quite  inadvertently,  I  connected  across  the 
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convolutions  of  the  boundary  with  the  Folkestone  supply,  my  life  wag 
darkened  by  the  threat  of  impossible  litigation.  But  if  Folkestone 
repudiates  municipal  enterprise  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  I  gather  it 
does  not  do  so  in  the  matter  of  telephones ;  and  there  has  been  talk 
of  a  neat  little  Folkestone  telephonic  system  competing  against  the 
National  Telephone  Company,  a  compact  little  conversazione  of  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  people,  rate  sustained.  And  how  is  the  non-local 
inhabitant  to  come  into  these  things  ?  The  intelligent  non-local 
inhabitant  can  only  save  his  two  or  three  pounds  of  contribution  to 
this  folly  or  that  by  putting  in  twenty  or  thirty  pounds’  worth  of 
work  in  local  politics.  He  has  no  local  connections,  no  local  influence, 
he  hasn’t  a  chance  against  the  plumber.  When  the  house  I  occupy 
was  built,  it  was  a  mere  interposition  of  Providence  that  the  drain 
did  not  go  southward  into  a  Folkestone  sewer  instead  of  northward 
into  Sandgate.  Heaven  knows  what  would  have  happened  if  it  had  ! 

I  and  my  neighbours  are  by  a  special  concession  permitted  to  have 
water  from  the  Folkestone  source.  By  incessant  vigilance  we  do,  I 
believe,  usually  succeed  in  deducting  the  Folkestone  water  rate  from 
the  Sandgate  general  rate  which  covers  water,  but  the  wear  and  tear 
is  enormous.  However,  these  are  details,  dear  to  my  heart,  but  the 
merest  marginal  comments  to  my  argument.  The  essential  fact  is 
the  impracticable  silliness  of  these  little  divisions,  the  waste  of  men, 
the  waste  of  nervous  energy,  the  waste  of  administrative  energy  they 
involve.” 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  reflections,  that  these  tendencies 
are  moving,  and  will  move,  so  rapidly  and  upon  so  large  and 
complex  a  scale,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  control  of  the  most 
daring  and  original  intellects ;  and,  a  fortiori,  they  are  utterly 
beyond  the  control  of  the  masses ;  indeed,  their  very  existence 
is  completely  bidden  from  that  great  public,  whose  inertia 
determines  so  largely  the  course  of  public  policy. 

Again  I  can  hardly  prove  my  point  better  than  by  quotation. 

“  And  curiously  enough  at  our  last  meeting  you  heard  Mr.  Belloc, 
with  delightful  wit  and  subtlety,  expounding  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  conceptions  I  am  presenting  to-night  Mr.  Belloc — who  has 
evidently  never  read  his  Malthus — dreams  of  a  beautiful  little  village 
community  of  peasant  proprietors,  each  sticking  like  a  barnacle  to  his 
own  little  bit  of  property,  beautifully  healthy  and  simple  and  illiterate 
and  Roman  Catholic  and  local,  local  over  the  ears.  I  am  afraid  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  such  such  pink  and  golden  dreams. 
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Every  tramway,  every  new  twopenny  tube,  every  light  railway,  every 
improvement  in  your  omnibus  services,  in  your  telephonic  services,  in 
your  organization  of  credit,  increases  the  proportion  of  your  delocalized 
class,  and  sucks  the  ebbing  life  from  your  old  communities  into  the 
veins  of  the  new.” 

The  husk  survives,  and  will  doubtless  long  survive ;  but  the 
kernel  is  shrivelled  to  nothingness.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to 
realize  that  the  principle  of  locality,  which  has  ruled  the  world 
since  civilization  dawned,  is  now,  within  certain  limits,  dead,  or 
dying  fast.  In  a  thousand  different  directions  we  to-day  are 
busily  concerning  ourselves  with  phenomena  that  will  before 
very  long  have  no  more  interest  than  attaches  to  a  mummy. 
Take  the  case  of  language.  I  suppose  that,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  some  dozens  of 
valuable  lives,  have  been  spent  on  the  compilation  of  diction¬ 
aries  of  the  English  dialects  and  similar  works.  I  do  not  wish 
to  deprecate  this  expenditure  of  money  and  talent ;  I  seek  to 
draw  no  moral  Only  I  would  point  out  that  every  decade 
marks  a  profound  modification  of  English  dialects  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  uniformity,  and  that  before  long  dialect,  in  the  south 
of  England  at  least,  will  absolutely  vanish. 

The  same  tendencies  are  operating,  more  slowly,  no  doubt, 
over  wider  areas;  Gaelic,  and  Cornish,  and  Welsh,  and  Erse, 
are  all  dead  or  moribund  ;  already  such  countries  as  Roumania 
and  Denmark  are  almost  universally  bilingual,  or  even  tri¬ 
lingual.  A  Danish  critic  writes  in  German ;  a  Polish  philologist 
in  English.  This,  of  course,  inevitably  points  to  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  inadequate  native  tongue.  And  yet,  we  see 
all  around  us  the  spectacle  of  “national  movements”  varying 
in  intensity  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  “  nationality  ”  concerned, 
and  all  alike  aflame  with  the  fine  frenzy  of  a  hopeless  cause. 
It  is  surely  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  much  enthusiasm  should 
be  lavished  upon  objects  of  purely  antiquarian  interest. 

As  far  as  administration  of  tramways  and  electric  light  is 
concerned,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  necessary  limit  to  centraliza¬ 
tion  ;  space  can  be  modified,  but  it  cannot  for  all  purposes  be 
obliterated,  especially  if  it  takes  the  form  of  an  ocean.  But 
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for  certain  purposes  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  process  of 
delocalization  should  not  go  far  further  than  I  have  suggested. 

I  gather  from  Wells,  for  instance,  that  there  is,  or  might  be, 
such  a  thing  as  electrical  type-setting.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  the  possibilities  of  such  a  process;  it  would  mean, 
for  instance,  that  the  same  newspaper  might  be  published 
simultaneously  in  London  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  every  centre 
in  the  English-speaking  world. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  going  to  take  the  place  of 
locality  ?  Obviously  it  will  have  to  be  something  less  artificial, 
something  of  a  more  essential  character.  If  we  confine  our 
attention  to  areas,  vast  indeed  but  relatively  limited,  the  new 
“  principium  divisionis  ”  will  not  be  language ;  nor  will  it  be 
race;  racial  distinctions  are  already  blurred  almost  beyond  re¬ 
cognition,  and  will  one  day  cease  to  be  discernible.  And  it  will 
not,  to  any  great  extent,  be  decided  by  difference  of  pursuits  in 
one  region  as  opposed  to  another ;  for  the  whole  of  our  unitary 
area  will — as  we  come  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  distribution 
of  minerals  and  so  forth — be  more  or  less  homogeneously  indus¬ 
trialized. 

The  answer  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  differences  of 
classes  and  interests,  which  will  not  be  local  at  all,  or  hardly 
so.  Such  differences  will  persist  through  all  changes,  so  long 
as  the  human  being  is  an  individual.  One  typical  result,  as 
Wells  points  out,  will  be  tbis :  that  the  newspaper,  which  now 
is  merely  fumbling  for  its  accidental  public,  will  really  know 
what  it  is  there  for;  and  instead  of  distracting  us  with  in¬ 
sufficient  and  unauthoritative  snippets  about  everything  under 
the  svm,  will  be  able  to  give  its  readers  what  they  want,  plenty 
of  it  and  good  quality,  and  will  no  longer  bore  them  with  what 
they  do  not  want. 

This,  however,  is  perhaps  somewhat  speculative.  But  I  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  something  of  the  importance  of  the 
actual  achievements  of  mechanism  in  the  past,  and  of  its  poten¬ 
tialities  for  the  future.  The  point  may  seem  to  be  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour  it ;  the  fact  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
necessary,  prompts  me  to  raise  this  general  question :  What  is 
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the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  cultivated  people  to-day  to  this 
subject  of  mechanism  ?  It  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  an  attitude 
profoundly  deficient  in  sympathy  and  profoundly  lacking  in 
imagination.  Naturally  enough  it  may  be,  but,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  tend  to  associate  machinery  with  dirt  and  squalor, 
with  everything  that  is  cheap  and  nasty,  with  commercial 
chicanery,  the  “  almighty  dollar,”  and,  in  short,  all  shapes  and 
forms  of  vulgarity. 

Consider  the  nature  of  this  hostility  on  the  side  which  is 
perhaps  most  noticeable  and  most  excusable — the  aesthetic  side. 
It  is  true  that  an  improvement  is  here  discernible.  Ruskin, 
we  are  told,  would  never  permit  his  lawn  to  be  mown  with 
anything  but  an  old-fashioned  scythe — I  derive  a  vindictive 
pleasure  from  the  thought  that  it  must  have  been  a  rather  ugly 
lawn;  but  we  have  learned  to  see  how  fundamentally  silly 
Ruskin’s  point  of  view  was;  and  are  even  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  positive  beauties  of  machines.  Only  the  other 
day  I  was  assured  by  an  enthusiast,  that  the  greatest  “  values  ” 
of  modem  life  were  the  express-train  and  the  motor-car.  Most 
of  us,  however,  are  still  to  some  extent  tarred  with  the 
Ruskin  brush.  Let  me  quote  a  few  sentences  from  my  oracle 
to  show  what  I  mean ;  this  kind  of  thing  still  lingers. 

“A  grassy  old  embankment  to  protect  low-lying  fields  Is  Nature, 
and  BO  is  all  the  mass  of  apparatus  about  a  water-mill ;  a  new 
embankment  to  store  an  urban  water-supply,  though  it  may  be  one 
mass  of  splendid  weeds,  is  artificial,  and  ugly.  A  wooden  windmill 
is  Nature  and  beautiful ;  a  sky-sign  atrocious.  Mountains  have  become 
Nature  and  beautiful  within  the  last  hundred  years — volcanoes  even. 
Vesuvius,  for  example,  is  grand  and  beautiful,  its  smell  of  underground 
railway  most  impressive,  its  night  effect  stupendous  ;  but  the  glowing 
cinder-heaps  of  Burslem,  the  wonders  of  the  Black  Country  sunset, 
the  wonderful  fire-shot  nightfall  of  the  Five  Towns,  these  things  are 
horrid  and  offensive  and  vulgar  beyond  the  powers  of  scholastic 
language.” 

Typical  cotints  in  the  aesthetic  indictment  against  machinery 
are  these:  that  it  has  created  that  unsightly  whirlpool,  the 
modem  city;  that  it  has  defaced  whole  counties  with  smoke 
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and  chimneys;  that  it  has  flooded  the  world  with  an  inex¬ 
haustible  store  of  unspeakable  ornaments.  It  would  not,  I 
think,  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  all  these  things  are  the 
natural  and  passing  results  of  the  transition.  Who  would 
seriously  deplore  the  printing-press,  because  of  Tit-Bite  and 
Miss  Marie  Corelli  ?  But  I  will  content  myself  with  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  mechanism  is,  speaking  relatively, 
a  new  thing ;  and  we  cannot  expect  a  revolution  to  work  easily 
and  smoothly.  That,  in  fine,  is  just  what  is  ignored.  People 
fail  to  realize  quite  how  novel  and  how  subversive  the  practical 
discoveries  of  science  really  are;  they  cannot  see  that  the 
human  struggle  with  the  vie  inertiae  of  nature,  waged  inces¬ 
santly  and  with  only  slightly  varying  success  for  so  many 
centuries,  has  at  last  suddenly  reached  the  turning  point,  and 
the  outlook  spells  inevitable  victory. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  graver  charge  aimed  against  the 
friends  of  mechanism.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Chesterton  who  accuses 
them  of  assuming  that  every  one  will  be  content  with  his 
proper  share,  and  proceeding  to  inquire  with  great  zest  and 
subtlety  whether  that  share  will  be  delivered  by  motor-car  or 
balloon.  As  directed  against  Wells  the  charge  is  grossly  unfair; 
but  no  doubt  it  is  a  legitimate  weapon  as  against  a  good  deal 
of  contemporary  vapouring.  But  this  only  shows  that  the  true 
believer  is  as  short-sighted  as  the  heretic;  he  sets  forth  his 
untested  conclusions  about  the  social  future  in  a  paragraph, 
and  proceeds  to  elaborate  their  mechanical  setting  in  a  series  of 
chapters.  The  sceptic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  the  victim 
of  a  very  natural  reaction.  Because  foolish  and  uneducated 
people  appear  to  suppose  that  electric  light  and  the  telephone  are 
in  themselves  fundamental,  the  cultivated  person  persuades  him¬ 
self  that  they  are  merely  superficial.  Of  the  two  he  probably 
makes  the  bigger  mistake. 

The  stru^le  with  nature,  the  struggle  to  feed  and  clothe 
humanity,  has  in  the  past  meant  thb,  that  the  vast  mass 
of  mankind  has  spent  its  whole  time  and  energy  in  purely 
manual  labour.  Now,  if  the  advent  of  machinery  can,  as  seems 
quite  certain,  multiply  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  production  by 
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tens  or  even  hundreds — the  answer  to  the  question,  stated  in 
this  perfectly  general  and  mathematical  form,  would  clearly 
lead  us  to  anticipate,  not  a  universal  eight-hours  day,  but  some¬ 
thing  like  a  four-hours  day.  That  conclusion  may  well  be  quite 
false,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  advance  it  as  even  probable.  But 
what  is  clear  is  this,  that  the  ultimate  result,  whatever  form  it 
takes,  will  be  something  which  will  not  merely  alter  the  external 
aspects  of  civilization,  but  will  completely  revolutionize  the 
whole  structure  of  civilized  society.  But,  we  shall  be  told,  the 
plain  fact  remains,  that  hitherto  the  charges  we  speak  of  have 
produced  astonishingly  little  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
masses.  For  this  various  subsidiary  causes  may  be  assigned : 
increase  in  population  has  to  be  reckoned  with ;  and  the  past 
century  has  seen  an  enormous  growth  in  the  number  of  prac¬ 
tically  non-productive  and  functionless  people.  But  the  main 
cause  is  this,  that  so  far  a  continuous  growth  in  productivity 
has  been  almost  exactly  balanced  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  volume  of  production.  As  we  can  get  more,  we  find  we  need 
more,  and  want  a  great  deal  that  we  do  not  need.  The  machine¬ 
wrecking  Yorkshireman  feared  there  would  be  nothing  for  him 
to  do ;  he  has  been,  we  cannot  say  agreeably,  disappointed.  But 
there  must  surely  be  some  limit  to  the  number  of  added  con¬ 
trivances  which  really  facilitate  life;  some  limit,  even,  to  the 
number  of  art-cushions  and  little  books  on  Botticelli  which  the 
unemployed  have  time  to  grow  tired  of.  Or,  if  we  cannot  reach 
an  end,  at  least  the  series  ought  to  be  convergent. 

But  above  all  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  I  said  before, 
machinery  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  has  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
organizing  society ;  it  has  not^  yet  had  time  to  effect  its 
reorganizatioa  But  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the 
future — a  future  neither  very  near  nor  impossibly  remote — 
mechanism  will  have  eliminated  almost  all  manual  labour  of 
the  purely  mechanical  order.  Why  should  a  man  spend  his 
days  in  the  soulless  drudgery  of  filling  and  weighing  little  bags 
of  flour,  when  a  machine  can  do  it  much  more  quickly,  cheaply, 
accurately,  and  healthily  ?  Or  why,  to  take  a  more  generalized 
case,  should  not  machinery  secure  at  last  that  most  desirable 
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of  ends,  the  extinction  of  the  middle  man  ?  The  Socialists  are 
already  asking  why  there  should  be,  let  us  say,  a  dozen 
tobacconists  in  one  small  town.  I  will  go  further,  and  ask,  why 
should  there  be  even  one,  at  all  events  of  the  existing  type  ? 
And  if  you  ask  by  what  human  instrument  are  such  changes  to  be 
brought  about  ?  the  answer  comes  pat  from  the  very  centre  of 
modem  controversy — the  Trusts ;  whether  controlled  by  govern¬ 
ment  or  municipality,  or  still  in  the  hands  of  private,  or 
ostensibly  private,  individuals,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine. 
But  I  cannot  share  the  view  which  would  regard  the  Trusts  as 
the  unaided  handiwork  of  Satan.  They  may  be,  very  probably 
are,  fraught  with  great  immediate  evils,  but  the  principle  they 
embody  is  none  the  less  irresistible;  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  mechanism,  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  has 
any  power  permanently  to  corrupt  the  human  souL 

Here,  with  one  parting  shot,  I  leave  this  subject.  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  in  view  of  all  this,  ought  the  patriotic  individual 
to  be  doing  ?  For  answer  I  will  take  a  case  which  happens  to 
appeal  to  me  with  peculiar  force — the  art  of  building.  An 
architect,  who  wishes  to  be  really  and  permanently  useful,  ought 
not  to  find  his  chief  interest  in  pottering  away  with  the  old 
and  economically  unsatisfactory  materials,  stone  and  brick  and 
wood,  and  in  tinkering  at  extravagant  imitations  of  Jacobean 
manor-houses  and  old  English  cottages  and  the  rest  of  it;  he 
ought  rather,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  making  an  income — 
that  is,  perhaps,  not  very  far — to  employ  his  ingenuity  in 
making  experiments,  practical  experiments  if  possible,  with  a 
view  to  testing  the  artistic  possibilities  of  such  things  as  steel, 
or  concrete,  or  felt,  or  wire-netting,  or  compressed  paper. 

I  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  “  New 
Republican  Ideal :  ”  that  great  discovery  of  modem  thought, 
which  is  destined  to  obliterate  the  old  divisions  of  party-politics ; 
to  throw  into  the  shade  the  issues  of  Socialism ;  to  absorb  and 
recreate  religion;  and  to  rally  at  last  the  scattered  forces  of 
efficiency,  to  fight  against  stupidity  and  privil^e  the  battle 
of  the  minimum  wage  and  the  universal  study  of  experimental 
physics. 
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Now,  some  at  least  of  these  reforms  are  in  themselves  most 
desirable;  hut  it  needs  a  buoyant  optimism,  as  well  as  some 
degree  of  intellectual  hallucination,  to  suppose  that  they  can  be 
effected  by  the  mere  application  of  the  discovery,  that  "  life,  in 
its  fundamental  nature,  is  a  tissue  and  succession  of  births.” 
“Any  collective  human  enterprise,  institution,  movement,  party 
or  state,  is  to  be  judged,  as  a  whole  and  completely,  as  it 
conduces  more  or  less  to  wholesome  and  hopeful  births.”  Such, 
in  a  nutshell  and  in  italics,  is  the  creed  of  the  New  Republic ; 
it  is  supported  by  some  very  brilliant  dialectic  and  illustration ; 
and  the  italics,  actual  or  figurative,  are  seldom  withheld ;  but 
we  search  almost  in  vain  for  any  more  penetrating  exposition 
of  this  amazing  generalization, 'or  any  discussion  of  its  incal¬ 
culable  implications.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing 
we  do  get — 

“Life  no  doubt  is  a  fabric  woven  of  births  and  the  struggle  to 
maintain  and  develop  and  multiply  fives.  It  does  not  follow  that 
life  is  consciously  a  fabric  woven  of  births  and  the  struggle  to 
maintain  and  develop  and  multiply  lives.  I  do  not  suppose  a  cat  or 
a  savage  sees  it  in  that  light.  A  cat’s  standpoint  is  probably  strictly 
individualistic.  She  sees  the  whole  universe  as  a  scheme  of  more  or 
less  useful,  pleasurable,  and  interesting  things  concentrated  upon  her 
sensitive  and  interesting  personality.  With  a  sinuous  determination 
she  evades  disagreeables  and  pursues  delights  ;  life  is  to  her  quite 
clearly  and  simply  a  succession  of  pleasures,  sensations,  and  interests, 
among  which  interests  there  happen  to  be — kittens  I  ” 

The  psychology  is  admirable ;  but  would  any  one  ever  dream 
of  denying  that  reproduction  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  elements  in  life  ?  And  that  is  really 
all  that  is  proved.  The  argument  is  incidentally  valuable;  it 
is  quite  true,  for  instance,  as  the  writer  insists,  that  the  self- 
abnegation  attitude,  on  this  question,  only  succeeds  in  exposing  its 
own  futility ;  celibacy  may  have  practical  advantages  in  special 
cases,  but  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  it  is — with  due  deference  to 
St  Paul — of  all  doctrines  the  most  hopeless.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  true  that  any  form  of  sexual  interest,  which 
does  not,  as  it  were,  look  the  children  in  the  face,  is  a  piece  of 
morbid  irrelevance.  And,  finally,  it  is  also  true  that  the  modern 
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world  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  facts 
as  they  have  not  been  appreciated  in  the  past.  We  realize  that 
this  business  can  neither  be  shunned  as  the  lure  of  the  Devil, 
nor  scamped  and  thrust  aside  as  an  unfortunate  mechanical 
necessity.  Any  view  of  life  which  refuses  to  admit  that 
reproduction  is  absolutely  integral,  is  guilty  of  straining  the 
antithesis  of  body  and  soul  beyond  what  it  will  bear. 

This  point  of  view  we  may,  I  think,  regard  as  in  some  sense 
a  discovery.  But  as  for  Mr.  Wells’s  discovery,  most  people  will 
decide  without  much  hesitation  that,  besides  being  untrue,  it  is 
not  even  a  discovery  at  all  in  the  sense  claimed.  As  to  its 
falsity,  in  the  first  place  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  theory  teems  with  metaphysical  conundrums.  We  are 
expressly  warned  that  we  must  not  take  refuge  in  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul — that  belief  is  probably  false,  certainly 
irrelevant.  And  Mr.  Wells  knew  quite  well,  when  he  wrote 
The  Time-Machine,  that  this  planet  is  probably  by  no  means 
immortal  as  a  going  concern ;  that  it  is  even  possible  that  in 
the  far  future,  when  the  obstacles  of  nature  have  begun  to  grow 
increasingly  formidable,  the  evolution  of  man  will  become  the 
evolution  of  a  lower  and  a  lower  type,  till  degradation  comes  to 
rest  in  extinction. 

But  there  are  objections  which  are  even  more  fatal  than  this. 
We  may,  I  think,  feel  tolerably  confident  that  what  Mr.  Wells, 
for  instance,  is  most  keenly  interested  in  is  neither  his  own 
children — if  he  happens  to  have  any — nor  any  one  else’s 
children,  nor  the  New  B-epublic,  nor  the  future  of  the  race; 
but,  in  a  word,  himself.  And  he  will  never  get  round  that 
immutable  fact  by  branding  it  as  egoism  and  abusing  it  as 
selfish  stupidity.  True  individualism  is  not  a  malformation  nor 
a  by-product.  That  a  man’s  business  in  life  is  nothing  else 
than  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  is  a  truth  susceptible  of 
infinite  misinterpretation,  but  it  is  none  the  less  “the  fiist 
and  great  commandment”  What  is  wrong  with  the  selfish  man, 
the  stupid  man,  is  not  that  he  is  too  much  interested  in  himself 
— he  cannot  be  that — but  that  he  is  interested  in  a  bad  self, 
a  self  without  perspective,  without  sympathies  and  without 
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implications.  There  are  certain  questions  in  which  the  appeal 
to  history  and  the  facts  of  consciousness  is  at  least  subjectively 
final. 

S’  ovTis  irdfxirav  oiroXXvrot,  Tiva  Xaol 
iroXXoi  tfnjful^owTi '  dtof  vv  rts  coti  k<u  ainq. 

And  again,  the  supposed  discovery  is  largely  a  mare’s  nest. 
It  is  not  true,  for  instance,  that  all  philosophers  previous  to  the 
nineteenth  century  supposed  that  “  one  generation  follows 
another  in  facsimile."  It  may  be  true  that  humanity  will  in 
the  future  be  increasingly  “  kinetic ;  ”  but  it  is  not  true  that  man 
in  the  past  was  absolutely  static.  Humanitarianism  is  necessarily 
concerned  with  the  future,  and  always  has  been  so. 

All  such  Socialisms  as  this  are  vitiated  by  the  prime  fallacy, 
which  in  the  special  province  of  what  is  commonly  known  as 
^jocialism  our  author  sees  with  admirable  clearness — the  fallacy 
dt  identifying  the  instincts  of  personality  with  the  blindnesses 
of  impulse  and  inclination,  and  so  assuming  that  they  can  be 
argued  out  of  existence.  And  the  origin  of  the  particular 
attitude  under  discussion  can  be  traced,  I  think,  to  hasty  and 
uncritical  analysis,  drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  Darwin  and 
his  followers.  The  question,  how  far  and  with  what  modifica¬ 
tions  the  evolutionary  principle  is  applicable  at  all  to  the 
development  of  human  souls  and  civilized  society,  is  left  un¬ 
answered,  and  seems  hardly  to  be  appreciated. 

This,  I  confess,  is  not  quite  what  I  set  out  to  say,  nor 
quite  the  way  I  meant  to  say  it.  But  the  subject  invites, 
indeed  provokes,  criticism;  and  there  seems  little  reason  why 
discussion  should  flow  in  one  channel  rather  than  in  another. 
Before  leaving  it  I  will  venture  to  quote  one  passage,  which 
reflects,  rather  flnely,  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  Wells  is 
speaking  of  the  dogma  of  the  Fall  and  the  theory  of  rewards  and 
punishments  beyond  the  grave — 

“  Modern  thought  is  altogether  too  constructive  and  creative  to 
tolerate  such  a  conception,  and  in  the  vaster  part  that  has  opened 
to  us,  it  can  find  neither  offence  nor  promise,  only  a  spacious  scheme 
of  events,  opening  out — perpetually  opening  out — with  a  quality  of 
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final  purpose  as  irresistible  to  most  men’s  minds  as  it  is  incompre¬ 
hensible,  opening  out  with  all  that  inexplicable  quality  of  design  that, 
for  example,  some  great  piece  of  music  .  .  .  conveys.  We  see  future 
beyond  future  and  past  behind  past.  It  has  been  like  the  coming  of 
dawn,  at  first  a  colourless  dawn,  clear  and  spacious,  before  which  the 
mists  whirl  and  fade,  and  there  opens  to  our  eyes,  not  the  narrow 
passage,  the  definite  end  we  had  imagined,  but  the  rocky,  ill-defined 
path  we  follow  high  amidst  this  limitless  prospect  of  space  and 
time.  At  first  the  dawn  is  cold — there  is,  at  times,  a  quality  of  terror 
almost  in  the  cold  clearness  of  the  morning  twilight ;  but  insensibly 
its  coldness  passes,  the  sky  is  touched  with  fire,  and  presently,  up  out 
of  the  dayspring  in  the  east,  the  sunlight  will  be  pouring.  .  .  .  And 
these  men  of  the  New  Republic  will  be  going  about  in  the  daylight  of 
things  assured.” 


Idiotes. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WATERING-PLACE. 

rpHE  pi-oblem  of  the  watering-place  is  one  which  hardly  meets 
with  the  recognition  which  is  its  due.  Residents  in  such 
towns  are  frequently  struck  by  the  ignorance  of  the  prevalent 
conditions  manifested  by  persons  who  come  to  appeal  for 
various  interesting  objects,  and  preface  their  appeal  with  the 
almost  unvarying  statement  that  of  course  the  beautiful  town  in 
which  they  find  themselves  can  have  no  social  problems;  but 
that  elsewhere  the  case  is  difierent.  If  these  persons  had 
paused  to  think,  it  must  surely  have  occurred  to  them,  even 
d  priori,  that  the  conditions  of  labour  in  seasonal  resorts  must 
be  such  as  to  create  rather  serious  problems ;  and  if  they 
had  paused  to  inquire  of  any  one  familiar  with  the  life  of  the 
place  they  would  have  received  answers  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  adding  to  that  stock  of  careless  optimism 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  despair  of 
social  reformers.  The  present  writer  has  had  experience  of  the 
conditions  of  watering-place  life  for  more  than  ten  years.  The 
experience,  it  is  true,  has  been  mainly  of  one  town ;  but  such 
information  as  is  available  for  other  similar  places  certainly 
indicates  that  they  labour  under  the  same  difficulties.  The 
names  of  the  towns  referred  to  in  what  follows  are  not  given,  for 
the  reason  that  all  pleasure-resorts  are  intensely  and  naturally 
sensitive  to  the  publication  of  any  facts  concerning  them  which 
are  not  of  the  most  cheerful  and  alluring  description.  Persons 
in  search  of  health  and  enjoyment  will  not  visit  a  place  which 
connects  itself  in  their  minds  with  anything  lugubrious. 

The  fundamental  element  in  the  problem  of  the  watering-place 
is  that  the  bulk  of  the  demand  for  labour  is  for  casual  labour 
only.  There  is  no  staple  industry ;  nor  till  recently  did  it  seem 
conceivable  that  there  should  be.  The  presence  of  factories. 
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with  the  smoke  and  grime  and  noise  involved,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  absolutely  inimical  to  the  existence  of  the  health 
resort.  With  the  increasing  use  of  electric  power,  it  is  possible 
that  these  objections  may  come  to  be  of  less  weight.  The  super¬ 
ficial  observer  will  probably  retort  that  most  seaside  towns,  at 
all  events,  have  a  fishing  industry.  But  if  he  will  study  the 
question  on  the  spot  he  will  find  that  the  fishing  population  is 
not  only  relatively  small,  but  also  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  town  within  a  town,  a  community  by 
itself.  Its  existence  makes  very  little  difierence  to  the  life  of 
the  place  taken  as  a  whole.  The  mass  of  the  population,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  probably  attracted  to  the  town  at 
some  period  when  it  was  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity,  and 
when,  consequently,  building  and  navvying  work  of  sdl  kinds 
was  plentifuL  For  example,  the  latest  Annual  Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  one  of  these  resorts  states  that  in 
the  decade  1881-1891  ten  thousand  persons  were  added  to  the 
population,  as  compared  with  less  than  one  quarter  of  that 
number  in  the  succeeding  ten  years.  Casual  labour  flows  into 
any  opening  thus  made  for  it  with  quite  sufficient  ease.  It  is 
when  the  boom  is  at  an  end,  and  it  would  be  desirable  that 
much  of  it  should  flow  out  again,  that  man  proves  “  the  least 
transportable  of  all  baggage.”  A  backwater  has  formed.  A 
certain  number  of  the  more  skilled  workers,  it  is  true,  depart. 
As  the  current  C.O.S.  Report  of  a  similar  town  puts  it,  “  Up  to 
a  certain  point  acute  distress  is  averted  by  a  skilled  workman 
through  seeking  work  elsewhere.”  The  skilled  workmen  have 
their  Trade  Union  information  and  travelling  tickets,  and 
their  comparatively  high  standard  of  life :  and  many  of  them  go. 
The  unskilled  majority,  and  the  less  energetic  of  the  skilled, 
have  no  such  resources;  so  they  remain,  to  compete  for  the 
lessened  opportunities  of  unskilled  labour ;  and  unskilled 
rapidly  degenerates  into  merely  casual  work.  Those  who  have 
attended  relief  committee  meetings  in  a  watering-place  will 
have  a  very  good  idea  of  what  this  means  in  their  case. 
With  monotonous  regularity,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  cases 
which  come  before  them  in  any  one  year  will  have  the  same 
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entry  on  their  case  papers.  There  will  probably  have  been 
some  one  big  job  extending  over  some  months  which  has  given 
employment  to  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  had  any 
work  which  could  be  described  as  regular.  “  Last  employment  ? 
— Worked  on  Gas  Works  extension.  Cause  of  leaving? — 
Job  finished  so  many  weeks  ago.  Earned  since  ?  So  many 
shillings.”  That  will  be  tbe  staple  return  for  one  year.  The 
next,  the  job  may  be  laying  tramway  lines ;  the  next,  the  building 
of  a  large  institution.  These  are  the  actual  common  entries 
in  one  town  for  the  past  three  years.  When  it  is  not  a  job 
of  this  description,  it  is  probably  “  Worked  for  Corporation :  job 
finished.”  The  Corporation  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  employer 
of  labour  in  such  towns;  and,  as  all  town-dwellers  are  well 
aware,  the  breaking-up  of  streets  for  the  purpose  of  laying  or 
repairing  mains  of  some  kind  is  of  fairly  constant  occurrence. 
But  even  so,  of  course,  the  demand  for  nawying  labour  varies 
greatly  from  time  to  time. 

But  watering-place  labour  is  not  only  casual ;  it  is  also 
seasonal  By  this  is  meant  not  only  that  the  greatest  demand 
for  labour  comes  from  the  seasonal  building  trades,  but  that 
"  the  season  ”  of  the  watering-place  itself  is  a  complicating 
element.  This  lasts,  as  a  rule,  some  three  or  four  months,  and 
some  towns  which  have  a  winter  “  season  ”  are  also  visited  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  the  summer  by  holiday-makers  of  a 
difierent  class.  The  direct  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  casual 
mass  is  not  greatly  affected  by  these  seasons,  except  as  regards 
the  women  workers,  the  waiters,  flymen,  and  bath-chair  men, 
and  the  shrimping  and  hawking  class.  The  essential  efifect  of 
the  season  reaches  the  labourers  by  way  of  the  lodging-house 
keepers  and  tradesmen.  If  the  season  is  good,  money  is  plentiful 
in  the  town,  houses  are  repaired,  painted,  papered,  and  what  not, 
premises  are  extended,  alterations  undertaken,  the  Town  Council 
feels  cheerful  and  becomes  adventurous,  and  things  go  fairly 
well.  If  the  season  is  not  good,  things  are,  on  the  contrary, 
slack  all  round.  “  The  season  ”  thus  aggravates  the  demoral¬ 
izing  effect  of  casual  labour.  It  entails  a  still  greater  difficulty 
in  calculating  from  year  to  year  what  the  prospects  of 
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employment  may  be.  Every  one  hangs  on,  hoping  that  “  when 
the  Christmas  visitors  come,”  or  “  the  Blaster  visitors,”  or  “  the 
August  trippers,”  things  will  begin  to  move.  Even  when  a 
place  is  going  out  of  fashion,  and  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
seasons  is  demonstrably  becoming  lower,  the  hope  that  the  tide 
will  turn  and  next  year  be  better  is  strenuously  (and  necessarily) 
encouraged,  so  that  the  people  as  a  whole  are  prevented  from 
feeling,  what  nevertheless  is  true,  that  a  steady  exodus  from  the 
town  in  question  is  their  only  hope  of  economic  salvation.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  at  the  recent  Guildhall  Conference  on 
Unemployment  of  Women  seaside  work  was  recognized  as 
seasonal  work.  Mrs.  Macrosty  is  reported  as  having  said  that 
probably  “the  great”  suflTerers  from  season  trades  are  the 
workers  in  seaside  resorts ;  though,  apparently,  she  only  noted 
the  direct  aspect  of  the  problem,  which,  as  has  already  been  said, 
is  not  really  so  serious  as  the  indirect  results. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  wages  should  be 
low.  Even  the  London  docker  now,  I  believe,  gets  his  “  tanner  ” : 
but  in  the  watering-place  with  which  I  am  more  particularly 
acquainted  the  standard  rate  for  unskilled  labo\ir  is  from  bd.  to 
5^(2.  per  hour.  The  standard  hours  are  ten  in  summer  and  eight 
in  winter  (meal-times  not  included) :  so  that  a  day’s  wage  is  from 
4s.  2d.  to  4s.  Id.  in  the  former,  and  from  8s.  4c2.  to  3s.  8c2.  in  the 
latter.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  know  the  average 
number  of  days  in  the  year  on  which  the  casual  labourer  has 
work ;  but  it  would  of  course  be  extremely  difficult  to  get 
reliable  statistics.  My  impression  (but  it  is,  of  course,  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  impression)  is  that  six  months  in  the  year 
would  be  a  liberal  estimate,  which  would  give  an  income  to  the 
adult  male  wage-earner  of  about  £31  per  annum.  I  say  that  I 
think  this  is  a  liberal  estimate,  because  it  makes  the  income  of 
these  badly -paid  casual  workers  amovint  to  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen’s  very  high  estimate  of  the  average 
rate  of  wages  per  annum  for  adult  males,  based  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  Wages  Census  of  1886  and  supplied  to  the  Labour  Com¬ 
mission  in  1893 :  whereas  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  {Riches  and 
Poverty,  p.  25)  thinks  that  £25  per  annum  is  a  fair  estimate  for 
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“incompetents  and  casuals.”  This,  however,  includes  women, 
and  children.  In  any  case,  wages  are  certainly  low,  both  per 
hour  and  per  annum.  Prices,  on  the  other  hand,  are  high,  as  it 
will  probably  be  agreed  is  usually  the  case  at  seasonal  resorts. 

I  well  remember  a  provision  dealer  at  a  quite  small  seaside  town 
frankly  explaining  to  a  customer  who  remonstrated  at  his  charges, 

“  You  see,  ma’am,  we  have  to  put  prices  up ;  we  only  get  cus¬ 
tomers  half  the  year.”  The  fact  is  not  usually  stated  so  clearly ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  motive  is  pretty  commonly  apparent. 
Rents,  too,  are  high ;  ”  unduly  high,”  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  calls  them  in  a  recent  Report  to  a  Housing  Committee 
of  the  Council.  The  reason  seems  to  be  twofold.  First,  a  large 
number  of  the  people  hope  to  sub-let  one  or  more  of  their  rooms 
during  the  summer  season,  and  so  to  get  back  a  part  of  what  they 
pay  in  rent,  regardless  of  the  undesirable  crowding  of  their  own 
families  which  b  entailed.  Secondly,  the  enhanced  rent  seems 
to  contain  extra  elements  of  interest  and  insurance;  for  the 
payment  of  rent  b  frequently  weeks  and  months  in  arrears,  and 
a  proportion  which  is  probably  not  inconsiderable  has  to  be 
written  off  finally  as  bad  debt. 

Where  men’s  work  is  scarce,  casual,  and  badly  paid,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  common  result  is  that  the  labour  of  the  wives 
and  children  is  called  in  to  supplement  the  family  income  ;  and 
the  watering-place  b  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  b  usual  for 
the  labourer’s  wife  to  go  out  to  work,  either  as  charwoman  or  as 
laundress.  I  notice  that  the  standard  of  new-comers  to  the  town 
is  sometimes  opposed  to  this,  while  old  inhabitants  almost 
invariably  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  supply  of 
women’s  labour  of  thb  class  quite  outruns  the  demand ;  but  it 
is  worth  noting  that  it  is  just  the  best  and  most  respectable 
women,  whom  one  would  most  wish  to  see  at  home  bringing  up 
their  families,  who  are,  naturally,  able  to  get  the  best  con¬ 
nection,  and  who,  consequently,  go  to  work  most  days  in  the 
week.  Meantime  the  children  run  the  streets,  both  in  the 
dinner-hour  and  in  the  dark  winter  evenings,  until  such  time 
as  the  mother,  or  perhaps  the  father,  gets  home.  The  results 
in  the  roughening  and  coarsening  of  the  children  are  what 
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might  be  expected.  A  large  number  of  children  of  school  age, 
chiefly  boys,  also  go  to  work.  In  1898,  when  the  Education 
Department  made  its  inquiry  on  the  question  of  wage-earning 
schoolchildren,  396  boys  were  employed  in  our  typical  borough, 
being  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  boys  then  in 
its  schools,  and  a  very  much  higher  percentage  of  those  above 
the  age  of  eleven.  Twenty -one  per  cent,  of  these  were  working 
more  than  the  limit  of  twenty-five  hours  per  week  which  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  held  to  be  the  maximum  which 
could  be  worked  without  injury  by  the  ordinary  child  in 
addition  to  his  school  work ;  and  another  7  per  cent  were  on 
the  margin.  Moreover,  the  C.S.U.  branch  of  that  town  made 
an  inquiry  among  the  head  teachers  a  few  years  later  which  led 
them  to  conclude  that  injury  to  education,  if  not  to  health, 
could  be  traced  in  a  considerably  larger  number  of  cases.  The 
average  earnings  per  boy  per  week  worked  out  at  la  9id. 

Nor  is  it  only  while  they  ought  to  be  in  the  home  or  in  the 
school  that  the  interests  of  the  children  suffer.  The  problem 
of  the  industrial  training  of  boys  has  lately  been  receiving 
a  rather  encouraging  amount  of  attention.  But  the  watering- 
place  has  its  special  and  aggravated  form  of  the  problem. 
“  There  are  no  openings  for  boys  ”  is  the  reiterated  complaint  of 
the  educational  expert,  of  the  club  leader,  of  the  Children’s 
Employment  Committee,  and  indeed  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  human  boy.  “  I  wish  I  saw  any  prospect  for  these  nice, 
bright  little  lads  but  that  of  growing  into  hopeless  casual 
labourers  like  their  fathers,”  wrote  one  worker  lately.  And 
not  only  are  there  no  openings  for  the  majority  of  the  boys,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  many  even  of  the  better-class  labourers’  sons 
to  take  advantage  of  what  openings  there  are.  In  the  first 
place,  the  higher  wage  which  can  be  earned  in  errand-boy  and 
similar  employments  is  not  only  attractive,  but  is  very  often 
really  needed  by  the  family.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no 
class  opinion  to  prevent  them  from  taking  it.  It  is  not  “the 
correct  thing”  for  them  to  go  where  they  can  learn  a  trade; 
much  less  to  be  apprenticed.  The  same  absence  of  standard 
often  hinders  them  from  staying  in  a  good  employment,  even  if 
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they  start  in  one.  They  will  not  accept  discipline,  and  fling 
away  at  the  first  thing  that  displeases  them  to  the  attractions 
of  the  higher  wages  and  the  street-comer  foregatherings  with 
their  fellows.  The  most  hopeful  sign  about  the  matter  is  that 
a  very  fair  number  of  the  more  intelligent  and  energetic  come 
to  recognize  the  state  of  afiairs  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  either  go  to  sea  or  emigrate.  If  they 
go  to  sea,  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to  saving  money  and 
setting  up  for  themselves  elsewhere,  often  in  one  of  the  colonies. 
Of  course,  however,  this  progressive  disappearance  of  the  more 
fit,  while  good  in  itself,  does  not  tend  to  make  the  problem  of 
the  watering-place  much  easier.  It  means  the  further  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  mass  left  behind. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  problem 
of  the  watering-place  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  problem  of  the 
deterioration  of  character  and  physique — though  the  salubrious 
air  prevents  the  results  in  the  latter  direction  from  being  so 
bad  as  might  be  expected.  But  those  northern  manufacturing 
towns  which  send  their  delegates  to  us  to  explain  their  social 
problems,  and  to  imply  that  we  have  none,  do,  at  all  events, 
produce  men  and  movements.  The  watering-place,  like  the 
London  suburb,  produces  the  casual  labourer.  It  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  to  elaborate  the  meaning  of  this  term.  Mr.  Charles 
Booth’s  description  holds  good  for  the  provinces  as  well  as  for 
London. 

But  naturally  the  immediate  social  problems  of  bad  housing, 
pauperism,  and  recurrent  distress  are  with  us  too.  As  regards 
housing,  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  already 
mentioned  may  be  cited.  It  points  out  that  the  local  problem 
is  “  a  somewhat  complex  one,”  and  “  is  almost  more  a  social  than 
a  housing  problem,”  for  the  reason  that  a  class  exists  in  the 
town,  the  housing  of  which,  “  in  sanitary  dwellings,”  “  cannot 
be  made  a  financial  success.”  This  class,  it  is  stated,  includes 
not  only  families  dependent  on  female  labour,  together  with 
those  of  street  hawkers  and  the  like,  but  also  those  of  “  casual 
labourers  often  out  of  work.”  These  are  forced  either  to  overcrowd, 
or  to  rent  “cottages  which  are  so  decayed  that  no  other  class 
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will  occupy  them.”  The  medical  officer  gives  no  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  this  class ;  but,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
will  be  evident  that  it  is  by  no  means  small.  The  number  of 
cases  of  overcrowding,  as  given  in  the  Census  of  1901,  was 
1,886,  or  a  percentage  of  2*88  on  a  population  of  65,528.  And 
those  familiar  with  certain  districts  of  the  town  know  very  well 
the  “  cottages  so  decayed  that  no  other  class  will  rent  them.” 
They  include  houses  altogether  unsound  as  to  roofs  and  walls, 
underground  tenements,  and  cases  of  defective  sanitation  and 
water-supply.  The  rent  of  dwellings  of  this  class  is  put 
by  the  Report  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  week.  But  housing 
accommodation  does  not  become  satisfactory,  in  the  medical 
officer’s  opinion,  until  a  rental  of  6s.  is  reached — a  rent 
which,  plus  rates,  it  is  evidently  not  possible  for  the  average 
labourer  to  pay.  For  those  paying  from  3s.  to  5s.  6d.  the 
accommodation  is,  in  official  language,  “tolerably  satisfactory 
only.”  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  conditions 
are  peculiar  to  the  borough  reported  on.  They  appear  to  follow 
on  the  conditions  as  to  wages  and  rents,  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  natural  to  watering-places  as  such. 

As  to  pauperism,  we  should  expect  to  6nd  it  above  the 
normal  under  the  conditions  described :  but  unfortunately  the 
comparative  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Few  watering- 
places  constitute  Poor  Law  Unions  by  themselves,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  half-yearly  statements  do  not  help  us  much.  Five 
union  districts,  however,  take  their  name  from  towns  which  are 
watering-places  pure  and  simple,  and  probably  coincide  with 
them  as  nearly  as  Poor  Law  Unions  ever  coincide  with  any 
recognized  division.  Four  of  these  towns  are  on  the  coast,  and 
one  is  inland.  The  figures  given  for  them  cannot,  of  course, 
be  said  to  prove  anything ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  interesting  to 
find  that  they  so  far  confirm  what  has  been  said  as  that  their 
average  of  pauperism  is  well  above  the  average  for  England 
and  Wales,  and  still  further  above  that  for  urban  and  mainly 
urban  districts.  Only  one  of  the  five  falls  below  the  average  (I  am 
quoting  from  the  statement  for  January  1, 1907).  The  average 
for  Eingland  and  Wales  is  26*7  per  thousand;  that  for  urban  and 
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mainly  urban  districts  is  24'7.  That  for  the  five  unions  in 
question  is  31*3,  the  respective  figures  being  29  0,  22  3,  41  *4, 27’2, 
and  36'6. 

Moreover,  apart  from  technical  pauperism,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  watering-place  is,  as  a  rule,  well  provided  with 
charitable  persons,  and  the  amount  of  charitable  relief  disbursed 
through  the  churches  and  otherwise  is  certainly  considerable. 
Yet,  with  it  all,  the  recurring  winter  distress  is  severe,  and 
entails  great  misery.  It  is  well  described  by  a  member  of  the 
C.O.S.  of  an  Elast  Coast  resort,  as  quoted  in  their  Annual  Report ; 
and  his  language  entirely  agrees  with  that  which  may  be  con¬ 
stantly  heard  from  those  best  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  poor,  as  clergy,  school  teachers,  and  school  attendance 
officers.  The  member  in  question  is  quoted  as  remarking  that 
“an  uncomfortable  and  depressing  feeling  was  borne  in  upon 
him  at  the  sight  of  what  he  might  almost  call  the  hopeless 
poverty  one  met  in  certain  classes  in  the  town.  He  had  worked 
in  a  London  slum,  and  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  where  he 
had  met  acute  poverty,  but  there  had  always  been  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  work.  Here,  outside  the  season,  it  seemed  to  be  almost 
impossible  for  a  certain  class  of  honest  people  to  find  employ¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  There  was  a  state  of  mind  when  life  seemed  hope¬ 
less,  and  not  worth  trying,  and  when  virtue  was  assailable.”  At 
the  Guildhall  Conference  already  mentioned  a  schoolmaster  was 
quoted  as  having  written  to  say  “  that  he  cannot  give  any  idea 
of  the  stress  and  misery  which  exist  in  Blast  Coast  resorts  during 
the  winter.  The  baker  never  refuses  bread,  but  ultimately  he 
is  afraid  that  the  continuous  running  up  of  debt  will  break  him. 
It  is  debt  and  distress,  distress  and  debt.”  Any  surplus  money 
earned  in  summer  goes  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  during  the 
previous  winter.  It  is  only  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  by  the 
shops  which  makes  the  situation  in  any  way  possible;  and  this  has 
its  limits,  even  for  bread,  in  spite  of  the  witness  quoted  above. 
The  Distress  Committees  of  two  at  least  of  the  South  Coast 
watering-places  are  now  strongly  supporting  West  Ham  in  its 
attempt  to  induce  the  Local  Government  Board  to  rescind  its 
regulation  forbidding  such  committees  to  assist  the  same  man 
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three  years  running.  They  are  simply  unable  to  see  the  point 
of  that  regulation.  To  them,  winter  unemployment  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  problem,  a  matter  of  course.  They  have  accepted  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  as  meaning  that  the  Government 
will,  to  some  extent,  recognize  that  problem — their  problem. 
Of  the  general  problem  of  unemployment  as  arising  from  the 
cyclical  variation  of  trade,  they  know  practically  nothing, 

And  indeed  it  seems  obvious  that  the  problem  of  the  water¬ 
ing-place  is  a  problem  with  which  the  State  ought  to  deal.  It 
is,  of  course,  only  part  of  the  general  problem  of  casual  and 
seasonal  labour;  but  here  we  have  it  localized  and  isolated 
— an  excellent  opportunity  both  for  studying  it  and  for  experi¬ 
ment  in  reform.  It  is  a  problem  of  organization,  like  most  of 
our  other  social  problems.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  a 
backwater  should  not  be  allowed  to  form.  The  State  should 
know  the  amoimt  of  unskilled  labour  which  can  find  fairly 
regular  employment  in  a  place,  and  should  provide  facilities  for 
transporting  the  remainder  somewhere  where  it  is  wanted.  It 
should  do  for  the  unskilled  what  the  Trade  Unions  do  for  the 
skilled.  If,  as  seems  probable,  there  is  at  present  more  unskilled 
labour  in  existence  all  over  the  country  than  the  competitive 
system  of  industry  can  absorb,  the  State  must  see  that  it  is 
nevertheless  set  to  useful  work.  In  the  second  place,  training 
in  skilled  employment  must  be  provided  for  the  boys.  As 
regards  the  watering-place,  or  one  may  now  say  as  regards  the 
casual  labour  centre  generally,  this  must  be  primarily  directed 
by  the  State,  not  by  the  municipality,  because  the  demand  for 
skilled  workers  is  not  within  the  locality;  the  lads,  when 
trained,  will  have  to  go  elsewhere ;  and  only  the  State  can  have 
adequate  information  at  its  command  to  enable  it  to  know,  from 
time  to  time,  for  what  skilled  labour  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
extra  demand.  So  far,  therefore,  the  demands  which  we  ought 
to  press  on  the  State  are  a  national  system  of  labour  bureaux. 
State-aided  migration,  the  effective  recognition  of  the  right  to 
work,  and  a  national  system  of  trade  schools.  A  thoroughly 
efficient  municipality  might  also  do  much  to  solve  the  problem ; 
but  the  conditions  by  no  means  conduce  to  the  production  of 
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thoroughly  efficient  municipal  authorities.  There  are  few  keen 
business  men  in  the  place.  The  tradesmen,  who  probably  form 
the  staple  of  the  Council,  slumber  peacefully  along  under  the  by 
no  means  stimulating  influences  of  the  maiden  ladies  and  semi¬ 
invalids  who  form  the  majority  of  the  “  residents,”  and  with  the 
comfortable  certainty  that  “  visitors  ”  will  put  up  with  much  in 
a  place  where  they  are  only  spending  a  limited  time.  Nor  does 
the  casual  labour  class  offer  material  for  the  development  of  a 
strong  and  dominant  Labour  Party.  A  year  or  two  ago  pro¬ 
bably  most  dwellers  in  the  watering-place  would  have  felt  quite 
hopeless  of  any  eflective  development  along  those  lines.  In  the 
past  eighteen  months,  however,  the  labour  movement  has  been 
making  real  progress  even  in  these  outposts;  and  a  strong 
minority  in  each  place,  imbued  with  its  ideals,  if  they  can  only 
rouse  the  disheartened  majority  to  the  point  of  voting  for  and 
electing  them,  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  counteract  the  worst 
effects  of  the  general  problem.  They  will  see  to  the  feeding  of 
the  children,  and  the  conditions  of  municipal  employment ;  they 
will  work  whatever  Unemployed  Act  may  be  substituted  for  the 
present  hopeless  compromise;  they  will  enforce  a  vigorous  housing 
policy.  They  are,  in  the  watering-place  as  elsewhere,  the  point 
upon  which  the  hope  for  the  future  centres.  Meantime,  the 
matter  of  flrst  importance  is  that  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
real  seriousness  of  the  problem  should  be  clearly  brought  before 
the  minds  of  those  who  set  themselves  to  think  out  the  broad 
lines  on  which  social  reform  must  move. 


Ruth  Kenyon. 


THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION. 

I.  The  Monetary  Stringency  {continued  from  page  449). 

September  30. — Stock  of  gold  in  United  Kingdom  reported  by 
Board  of  Trade  to  have  increased  during  1907  by  £8,762,896. 

October  1. — American  producers  begin  to  restrict  production,  notably 
among  copper-producers  of  south-west. 

{British)  Bankers'  Magazine  reports  appreciation  during  September 
of  £34,000,000  in  yalues  of  387  representative  securities,  the  shrinkage 
of  £345,000,000  reported  on  p.  449  having  been  reduced  to  £31 1,000,000. 

October  5. — Failures  in  New  York  City  during  nine  months  of  1907 
reported  to  be  largest  since  1896. 

October  12. — Reduction  in  staff  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
and  Philadelphia  Railway  Company. 

October  16. — Failure  of  the  copper  “corner”  in  New  York  City. 

October  17. — Old-established  firm  of  Hamburg  merchants  (Haller, 
Lochle  &  Co.)  suspend  payment.  State  savings  bank  of  Butte 
suspend. 

October  18. — New  York  Bankers*  Clearing  House  meet  to  consider 
condition  of  Mercantile  National  Bank.  Stocks  in  New  York  begin 
to  decline.  Clearing  House  demand  resignation  of  Mercantile  directors. 

October  19. — American  tin-mills  shut  down.  New  York  Clearing 
House  Committee  at  work  all  night  examining  banks  under  criticism. 

October  20  {Sunday). — ^New  York  bank  presidents  meet  to  consider 
situation. 

October  21. — President  of  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  resigns. 
(It  is  important  to  realize  the  true  nature*  of  the  functions  of  the 
American  trust  companies.  They  were  originally  founded  to  carry 
out  in  a  permanent  form  the  fiduciary  duties  of  executors,  trustees, 
and  others  in  a  similar  position.  Their  success  induced  them  to 
embark  on  a  semi-banking  business.  They  laid  themselves  out  to 
receive  deposits,  and  allowed  interest  on  daily  balances.  This  action 
should  have  carried  with  it  the  obligation  to  keep  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  deposits  in  liquid  assets,  but  it  was  not  until  1903  that  the 
New  York  banks  refused  to  clear  for  those  trust  companies  which 
did  not  agree  to  hold  a  certain  proportion  of  their  deposits  in  reserve , 
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and  in  April,  1906,  the  New  York  State  Legislature  enacted  that  the 
cash  holdings  should  be  15  per  cent,  of  the  deposits.  The  enactment 
of  this  law  was  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  great  flow  of 
gold  from  London  to  America  in  April,  1906,  recorded  on  pp.  90,  91.) 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  discontinues  clearing  for  Knickerbocker 
Trust.  Run  on  the  Trust.  New  York  exchange  falls  from  4*8675 
to  4*8645. 

October  22. — Knickerbocker  Trust  pays  out  $8,000,000  of  deposits 
and  then  suspends  payment.  Stock  Exchange  demoralized.  American 
Secretary  of  Treasury  comes  to  New  York  City.  Leading  bankers 
of  New  York  confer  on  situation.  Exchange  falls  to  4*8625. 

October  23. — Run  on  the  Trust  Company  of  America,  but  Company 
supported  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  a  pool  of  New  York  bankers. 
Westinghouse  companies  placed  in  charge  of  receivers.  Pittsburg 
Stock  Exchange  suspends  business  for  a  few  days.  Runs  on  various 
American  savings  banks,  who  put  in  operation  privilege  of  requiring 
sixty  days*  notice  for  withdrawal  of  deposits.  London  discount  rates 
rise  above  Bank  rate  (4^  per  cent.).  American  Secretary  of  Treasury 
announces  Government  deposits  $25,000,000  of  public  money  in  New 
York  banks  (see  p.  208).  Trust  Company  presidents  form  protective 
committee. 

October  24. — New  York  bankers  form  money  pool  of  $25,000,000. 
Hamilton  and  Twelfth  Ward  banks  suspend.  Run  on  Trust  Company 
of  America  continues.  Call  money  touches  100  per  cent.  Southern 
Steel  Company  fails.  Runs  on  minor  New  York  banks.  American 
Secretary  issues  statement  allaying  public  anxiety,  and  testifying  to 
real  strength  of  banking  institutions.  Demoralization  of  money  market 
brings  exchange  market  to  a  standstill,  and  rates  quoted  as  nominal. 
Governor  of  Nevada  proclaims  October  25-26  to  be  legal  holidays. 

October  25. — American  Cabinet  meets  to  consider  financial  situation. 
Some  Brooklyn  banks  suspend.  Public  excitement  in  New  York 
diminishes.  Exchange  falls  to  4*8500. 

October  26. — New  York  associated  banks  report  deficit  of  £246,000 
below  legal  minimum.  (It  should  be  remembered  that  these  weekly 
bank  statements  represent  the  average  daily  position  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.)  The  cash  holdings  diminish  by  £2,580,000,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  Government  deposits  have  increased  by 
£2,722,000  during  the  week.  (This  is  the  register  of  the  cash  with¬ 
drawals  of  the  preceding  week,  and  is  the  prelude  to  serious  events. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  vacuum  must  be  filled  from  somewhere,  and 
exchange  is  by  no  means  generally  at  the  gold-importing  point. 
Therefore  gold  has  to  be  imported  at  an  artificially  high  price,  which 
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means  that  the  gold  alreadj  in  the  country  tends  to  appreciate  in 
proportion  to  the  higher  price  paid  for  the  new  gold.  If,  however, 
gold  be  regarded  as  the  fixed  point  in  relation  to  which  all  other 
denominations  of  credit  have  to  vary,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  gold  becomes  a  meaningless  term,  and  the  process  should 
properly  be  defined  as  a  depreciation  of  “  credit.”  “  Credit,”  in  fact, 
is  varying  as  expressed  in  terms  of  gold.  As  the  term  ** credit” 
includes  the  vast  mass  of  paper-money  in  circulation  in  the  States,  it 
will  be  seen  what  a  grave  event  is  taking  place.  It  means  practically 
that  the  personal  property  of  every  citizen  of  the  State  is  diminish¬ 
ing  in  its  international  value,  calculated  by  the  international 
standard  of  gold.)  New  York  Clearing  House  Association  decides 
to  issue  clearing-house  certificates.  (This  is  an  important  step. 
Clearing-house  certificates  were  first  issued  in  America  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  subsequently  during  the  periods  of  financial  stress  in 
1873,  1884,  1890,  and  1893.  They  were,  however,  confined  to  New 
York  City  until  1893,  when  the  financial  stress  became  so  acute 
as  to  necessitate  their  issue  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities.  It  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  measure,  and  consists  of  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  banks  mutually  support  one  another,  by 
accepting  among  themselves,  in  settlement  of  clearing-house  balances, 
certificates  against  coin  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  daily  debit 
balance  of  any  bank.  The  certificates  bear  interest  heavy  enough 
(t.e.  6  or  7  per  cent.)  to  ensure  their  retirement  immediately  the 
emergency  has  passed,  as  it  is  recognized  that  the  system  hampers 
banks  greatly  in  their  cash  transactions  with  their  customers.)  Gk>ld 
begins  to  be  engaged  in  London.  Discount  rates  in  London  conse¬ 
quently  begin  to  stiffen.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  **  facilities  ”  for 
paying  interest  on  gold  in  transit  are  now  being  offered  by  the 
American  Treasury.)  American  President  vnrites  to  Secretary  of 
Treasury  congratulating  him  on  his  handling  of  crisis.  Many  New 
York  trust  companies  apply  for  membership  of  New  York  Clearing 
House.  Clearing  House  suspends  publication  of  detailed  weekly 
statement  showing  position  of  individual  banks.  (This  publication 
is  considered  inadvisable  by  reason  of  the  serious  depletion  of  the 
cash  reserve  of  certain  banks.) 

October  28. — (Exchange  on  London  =  4*8430.)  American  drain  of 
gold  from  London  begins.  All  available  gold  in  London  market  (over 
£1,000,000)  purchased  on  American  account  at  78«.  per  ounce.  Bank 
of  England  refuses  to  discount  bills  under  5  per  cent.,  and  discount 
market  rates  stiffen  accordingly.  Clearing  houses  in  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  and  other  large  American  cities  follow  example  of 
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New  York,  and  issue  clearing-house  certificates.  (The  only  precedent 
for  this  action  was  in  1893,  and  then  on  nothing  like  so  universal  a 
scale.)  Runs  on  trust  companies  diminish.  Governor  of  Oklahoma 
declares  a  week’s  holiday,  and  Governor  of  Oregon  four  days. 

October  29. — (Exchange  on  London  =  4'8675.  Note  the  great  rise.) 
America  withdraws  £1,599,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of  England. 
London  discount  market  rate  stiffens  to  5^  per  cent.  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany  raises  rate  of  discount  from  5^  per  cent,  to  6|  per  cent. 
New  Orleans  Stock  Exchange  closes  temporarily. 

October  30. — (Exchange  on  London  =  4*8600.)  America  withdraws 
£583,000  from  Bank  of  England.  Bank  of  England  reports  diminu¬ 
tion  in  reserve  of  £3,184,662  during  the  week,  reducing  percentage  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  to  39|  per  cent.  American  Secretary  invites 
National  Banks  to  increase  note  circulation  by  substituting  first-class 
collateral  security  for  Government  bonds  (see  p.  323).  Receivers 
appointed  for  Baltimore  Steel  Car  Company  and  Friend  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  Bills  of  small  denominations  in  New  York  in  great  demand 
for  interior  of  America,  and  begin  to  command  small  premium.  Paris 
exchange  begins  to  move  in  favour  of  London.  (This  is  evidently  in 
anticipation  of  a  movement  of  gold  from  Paris  to  London  consequent 
upon  the  expected  increase  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate.) 

October  31. — (Exchange  on  London  =  4*8650.)  Bank  of  England 
raises  rate  of  discount  by  1  per  cent,  to  Slf  per  cent.  America  with¬ 
draws  £152,000  from  Bank  of  England.  American  mint  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  ordered  to  coin  immediately  $15,000,000  in  gold  $20  pieces. 
Foreign  exchanges  continue  movement  in  favour  of  London.  Heavy 
demand  for  currency  arising  in  interior  of  America,  and  large  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  York  to  interior.  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  closes.  Governor  of  California  proclaims  legal  holiday. 
Chicago  begins  to  engage  gold  in  London.  (It  is  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  for  Chicago  to  act  independently  of  New  York  in  such  transac¬ 
tions.)  New  York  City  sells  $30,000,000  of  revenue  bonds.  National 
Bank  of  Belgium  raises  rate  of  discount  to  5^  per  cent.  Stock  of 
gold  in  United  Kingdom  reported  by  Board  of  Trade  to  have  increased 
during  1907  by  £7,200,632.  (The  diminution  from  the  September 
returns  is  due  mainly  to  the  seasonal  demands  of  Egypt.  The  American 
outflow  has  yet  scarcely  begun  to  be  recorded.) 

November  1. — (Exchange  on  London  rises  to  4*8800.)  America 
withdraws  £658,000  from  Bank  of  England.  (The  continued  with¬ 
drawal  of  gold  in  face  of  the  continued  rise  in  exchange  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  fact  that  currency  in  America  is  beginning  to  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  which  means  that  the  general  currency  is  beginning 
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to  depreciate.  regular  business  has  already  sprung  up  for 

dealing  in  currency,  i.e,  in  purchasing  currency  from  all  sources  by 
certified  cheques  at  as  small  a  premium  as  possible,  and  then  selling 
it  at  as  high  a  premium  as  possible  to  manufacturers,  contractors, 
industrial  concerns,  and  other  interests  who  are  unable  to  pay  off  their 
employes  by  cheque.”)  {British)  Bankers'  Magazine  reports  depre¬ 
ciation  during  October  of  £26,000,000  in  values  of  representative 
securities,  increasing  the  total  shrinkage  in  1907  to  £337,000,000. 

November  2. — (Exchange  =  4’8850.)  America  withdraws  £331,000 
from  Bank  of  England.  (The  continued  withdrawal  of  gold  in  the 
face  of  exchange  so  much  above  the  gold  point  is  regarded  ‘‘as  a 
striking  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  the  American  position  and 
severe  pressure  to  obtain  remittances.”  The  losses  on  these  transac¬ 
tions  must  be  considerable.)  New  York  Associated  Banks  record 
deficiency  below  legal  minimum  of  £7,769,000,  i.e.  £7,523,000  below 
last  week.  (This  great  and  unprecedented  change  is  the  outcome  of 
the  clearing-house  certificates  which  are  entered  as  loans.  In  1893 
the  deficiency  first  appeared  on  July  8.  It  was  then  £1,017,000.  It 
increased  until  August  12,  when  it  was  £3,314,000,  and  on  September  2 
it  bad  fallen  to  £306,000,  having  lasted  approximately  two  months.) 
Free  cash  in  American  Treasury  reported  to  be  approaching  exhaustion. 
New  York  City  Comptroller  issues  statement  referring  to  payment  by 
cheque  of  school-teachers  and  others  on  monthly  pay-roll.  He  asks 
city  employes  “to  bear  in  mind  that  large  private  employers  are 
paying  off  thousands  of  their  employes,  and  paying  those  not  paid  off 
by  cheque  instead  of  in  cash.”  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  whose  pay¬ 
roll  is  £600,000  per  week,  pays  20  per  cent,  in  cash  and  80  per  cent, 
by  cheque.  American  railroads  begin  to  discharge  employ4s. 

November  4. — (Exchange  =  4’9000.)  America  buys  whole  of  gold 
in  London  bullion  market  (£450,000)  at  78'0|d.  per  ounce,  and  with¬ 
draws  £483,000  from  Bank  of  England.  All-night  session  of  bankers 
and  trust  company  officials  in  New  York.  Bank  of  England  advances 
minimum  rate  of  discount  to  6  per  cent.  (The  last  occasion  when 
the  bank  rate  was  raised  twice  in  one  week  was  in  week  ending 
October  7,  1899,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  War.  The  rate  was 
6  per  cent,  from  October  19,  1906,  until  January  17,  1907.  See 
p.  204.)  Continental  exchanges  move  sharply  in  favour  of  London. 
(Paris  is  now  25  francs  18  centimes,  Berlin  20  marks  56  pfennigs,  and 
Vienna  24  krone  13  keller.)  British  2|  per  cent,  consols  fall  to  81|. 

November  5. — (New  York  exchange  =  holiday.)  Bank  of  France 
allows  £3,000,000  of  gold  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
(This  is  the  third  time  this  event  has  occurred.  The  first  precedent 
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was  daring  the  Baring  crisU  of  1890.  £3,000,000  were  then  lent, 
and  the  loan  lasted  from  November  19,  1890,  to  February  19,  1891. 
The  second  was  in  1906,  when  approximately  £2,500,000  was  lent 
from  November  16,  1906,  to  July  4,  1907  (see  p.  94).  The  present 
transaction,  like  that  of  1906,  consists  in  buying  bills  in  London, 
whereas  that  of  1890  was  a  direct  loan  to  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Bank  of  France  has  the  power  of  pro¬ 
tecting  its  gold  reserve  by  its  statutory  privilege  of  paying  its  notes 
m  either  gold  or  silver.  If  a  great  financial  house  requires  gold,  it 
can  only  obtain  it  on  condition  of  sending  in  an  equivalent  sum  in  bills 
to  rediscount — bills  that  would  not  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  bank. 
Outsiders  and  less  influential  parties  are  stalled  ofl*  by  the  reply  that 
they  must  take  half  gold  and  half  silver,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
refusal” — Paris  Correspondent,  London  Economist,  November  7, 1907. 
It  is,  however,  open  to  doubt  whether  any  bimetallic  law  can,  in  the 
long  run,  be  a  complete  protection  against  the  natural  laws  governing 
international  credit.  See  p.  209.)  America  withdraws  £750,000  from 
Bank  of  England.  United  States  Steel  Trust  secures  controlling 
interest  in  Tennessee  Coal  Company.  Flour*  mills  shut  down  in 
Minneapolis. 

November  6. — (New  York  exchange  =  4*8750.  The  violence  of 
the  exchange  fluctuations  is  remarkable.)  Bank  of  England  reports 
diminution  in  reserve  of  £3,138,807  daring  the  week  (making 
£6,323,469  in  a  fortnight !),  reducing  percentage  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
to  35^.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  French  gold  which  has  not 
yet  arrived  in  London ;  but,  taken  by  themselves,  they  indicate  that 
a  position  needing  firm  handling  is  developing.  This  will  be  made 
clear  by  the  following  table  : — 

I.  Bank  of  Enoland.  Pxbcentaoe  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities. 


PercenUge. 

1902,  November  12 . 46} 

1903,  „  11 . 48} 

1904,  „  9 . 52} 

1905,  „  8 . 40 

1906,  „  7 . 38} 

1907,  „  6 . 35} 


November  7.— (New  York  exchange  rises  to  4*8925.  Another  ^ 

violent  fluctuation.)  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  raised  to  ’ 

7  per  cent.  (The  last  occasion  when  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was 
at  7  per  cent,  was  on  October  18,  1873,  when  great  disturbance  was 
caused  by  the  payment  by  France  to  Germany  of  the  war  indemnity, 
and  at  a  time  of  financial  crisis  in  America.  The  rate,  after  passing 
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to  8  and  9  per  cent.,  returned  to  6  per  cent,  on  November  27,  1873.) 
Bank  of  France  raises  rate  to  4  per  cent.  (Changes  in  the  French 
bank  rate  are  rare.  See  p.  209.)  National  Bank  of  Belgium  raises 
rate  from  6  to  6|  per  cent,  the  Bank  of  Bombay  from  4  to  5  per  cent., 
and  the  Bank  of  Bengal  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  Foreign  exchanges 
move  in  favour  of  London,  particularly  the  German  rate,  which  now 
has  a  premium  of  56|  to  58|  pfennigs  on  the  20-mark  piece.  This  is 
becoming  very  onerous  for  German  merchants  having  remittances  to 
make  to  London.  French  gold  begins  to  arrive  in  London.  £1,101,000 
being  received  by  Bank  of  England.  America  withdraws  £237,000 
from  Bank  of  England. 

November  8. — (New  York  exchange  falls  to  4'8800.)  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany  raises  rate  of  discount  from  6|  to  7|  per  cent.  (This  is  an 
unprecedented  rate  for  the  Beichsbank,  which  has  not  had  a  higher 
rate  than  7  per  cent,  since  its  foundation  in  1876.  Its  predecessor, 
however,  the  old  Prussian  Bank,  fixed  the  rate  at  8  per  cent,  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  France.  The  present  exceptionally  high  rate  is 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  meagre  German  stock  of  gold.  Tear 
by  year  this  has  been  decreasing,  while  the  note  circulation  has 
simultaneously  been  increasing.  The  following  table  illustrates  the 
trend  of  events  in  this  connection  : — 


II.  iNCBEASiNa  Note  Cibocla.tion  or  Ihpebial  Bank  or  Qebmant. 


Iftnfmnm  ctth  bokUng. 

Hazimum  note  drcnlatlon. 

1903 

..  39,673,000 

..  78,274,000 

1904 

..  39,657,000 

..  79,953,000 

1905 

..  36,611,000 

..  84,132,000 

1906 

..  33,765,000 

..  85,207,000 

The  Berlin  exchange  on  London  is  now  20  m.  51\  pf.,  which  is  an 
almost  unprecedentedly  high  figure.)  Bank  of  Russia  raises  rate  of 
discount  from  8|  to  9  per  cent.  (The  Bank  of  Russia  is  one  of  the 
contributory  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  gold.  Its  rate  has  been  kept 
abnormally  high  since  January,  1906,  and  consequently  gold  has 
steadily  been  flowing  into  Russia.  The  extent  of  this  movement  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

III.  Increased  Gold  Holdinos  or  Imperial  Bank  or  Russia. 

Odd  reaetre. 


Date.  t 

1906,  January  1-14  71,349,000 

1907,  October  16-29  .  95,389,000 


Increase  .. 


..  £24,040,000} 
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Bank  of  Italy  advances  rate  from  5  to  per  cent.,  Bank  of  Sweden 
from  6  to  6|  per  cent.,  Bank  of  Norway  from  5  to  6  per  cent.,  and 
Bank  of  Denmark  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  (These  increases  illustrate 
the  universal  character  of  the  present  movement.)  America  withdraws 
£201,000  from  Bank  of  England. 

November  9. — (New  York  exchange  =  4*8825.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £668,000  from  Bank  of  England.  Wide  extension  in  America 
of  practice  of  paying  wages  and  salaries  by  cheque  instead  of  in 
cash.  (These  cheques  have  subsequently  to  be  cashed  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  burden  caused  by  the  monetary 
stringency  is  thus  spreading  over  all  classes  of  society.)  New  York 
associated  banks  record  deficiency  below  legal  minimum  of  £10,386,000. 
(No  such  deficiency  has  previously  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  “  These  figures  would  be  regarded  as  alarming  were 
it  not  for  the  inflow  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  the  deficit  ” — New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  November  11,  1907.  It  is,  however,  obvious 
that  the  inflow  of  gold  is  purely  artificial,  caused  by  it  being  procured 
in  Europe  at  a  premium  above  its  market  value,  and  that  the  whole 
operation  is  not  only  very  costly  ta  the  States,  but  will  certainly 
react  as  soon  as  the  present  premium  on  currency  in  America  dis¬ 
appears.)  Dearth  of  “  money  ”  in  America  reported  to  be  afiecting 
all  classes  of  industry  and  railroad  companies,  curtailing  operations. 

November  11. — (New  York  exchange  =  4*8900.)  America  buys 
£550,000  in  London  bullion  market,  and  withdraws  £101,000  from 
Bank  of  England.  Premium  on  currency  in  New  York  now  3  to  3^ 
per  cent.  “  The  distress  in  the  interior  (of  America)  is  proved  by  the 
presence  in  New  York  City  of  large  numbers  of  bank  officers  from 
every  part  of  the  country  seeking  to  withdraw  deposits  in  the  form 
of  cash.  All  large  centres  in  the  south  and  west  are  represented 
among  the  visitors  ” — Reuter,  November  11. 

November  12. — (New  York  exchange  =  4*8875.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £449,000  from  Bank  of  England.  (The  gold  now  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  bank  is  mostly  continental  gold,  which  is  being 
attracted  into  England  by  the  high  rate.)  Premium  on  currency  in 
New  York  =  3|  per  cent.  American  mint  delivers  1,000,000  fresh- 
coined  double  eagles.  **  Large  industrial  establishments  in  America 
continue  to  discharge  employes  on  an  almost  unprecedented  scale,  and 
mills  are  shutting  down  in  all  directions.  The  difficulty  is  that  these 
establishments  are  not  only  unable  to  raise  necessary  working  capital, 
bnt  they  cannot  collect  debts  due  to  them  for  goods  already  delivered  ’* 
—Financial  News,  New  York  Correspondent,  November  12. 

November  13. — (New  York  exchange =4*8900.)  America  withdraws 
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£204,000  from  Bank  of  England.  Daring  the  past  week  the 
Bank  of  England  has  received  £3,984,000  from  Paris  and  Berlin,  and 
has  paid  out  £2,372,000  to  America.  The  total  gold  shipped  from 
London  to  America  during  the  present  crisis  has  been  £8,166,000! 
Great  difficulties  experienced  in  banking  relations  between  American 
cities,  countj  cheques  being  reported  as  difficult  to  collect.  Negotia¬ 
tions  reported  between  American  bankers  and  Bank  of  France  for  a 
direct  shipment  of  gold  from  Paris  to  New  York.  Reported  that 
Canadian  Government  will  use  portion  of  Canadian  gold  reserve  to 
assist  in  moving  the  western  grain  crops.  Premium  on  currency  in 
Pittsburgh  rises  to  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  Governor  of  New  York 
State  appoints  committee  to  inquire  into  banking  business  in  the 
State. 

November  14. — (New  York  exchange  =  4’8987|.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £729,400  from  Bank  of  England.  Bank  reports  increase  in 
reserve  (owing  chiefly  to  continental  gold  imports)  of  £3,418,521,  with 
a  ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities  of  40’5  per  cent.  American  Secretary 
of  Treasury  visits  New  York,  and  holds  informal  conferences  with 
New  York  bankers  on  the  situation.  Reported  that  United  States 
Government  asked  to  co-operate  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Bank 
of  France,  but  declines. 

November  15. — (New  York  exchange  =  4*9000.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £782,000  from  Bank  of  England. 

November  16. — (New  York  exchange  =  4*9075.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £471,000  from  Bank  of  England.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
exchange  is  now  above  the  gold  export  point  from  the  United 
States,  and  yet  gold  is  being  engaged  for  import  1  This  is,  of  course, 
an  unprofitable  proceeding,  and  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
premium  on  currency  in  the  States.  When  this  disappears  it  will  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  gold  in  the  States.)  New  York  banks  report 
deficiency  of  £10,733,000  below  legal  minimum.  Dismissals  of  em¬ 
ployes  on  a  large  scale  in  United  States  continues. 

November  18.-— (New  York  exchange  =  4*8825.)  America  buys 
all  gold  (£400,000)  in  London  bullion  market,  and  withdraws 
£119,000  from  Bank  of  England.  United  States  Government  inter¬ 
venes,  and  determines  to  increase  the  limits  of  the  note-issue  in  the 
States  by  an  increase  of  the  National  Debt.  (From  references  on 
pp.  323  and  451,  it  will  have  been  gathered  that  the  American 
position  is  complicated  by  two  salient  facts — first,  that  the  maximum 
limit  of  note-issue  by  the  banks  has  to  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the 
amount  of  Government  securities  held  by  the  banks  ;  second,  that  as 
the  whole  National  Debt  is  now  reduced  to  some  £200,000,000,  the 
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amoant  of  the  securities  thus  available  is  iuconveniently  small.  There¬ 
fore  the  words  “and  otherwise”  attached  to  the  statutory  limitation 
were  interpreted  in  a  liberal  way  by  the  Treasury  to  cover  bonds  of  a 
high  class,  but  not  necessarily  of  Government  origin.  The  present 
proposal  is  to  create  new  debt  for  the  specific  purpose  of  allowing  the 
banks  to  purchase  it  as  a  basis  for  an  enlarged  note-issue.  This  will 
be  done  in  two  ways.  The  Government  will  first  raise  $50,000,000 
on  2  per  cent.  Panama  Canal  bonds.  This  is  done  under  the  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  of  1898,  which  enables  the  Government  to  raise  money 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal  from  time  to  time  as  the  need  arises. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  any  immediate  need  to  raise  further 
money  at  present,  but  there  is  very  great  need  for  additional  Govern¬ 
ment  debt — this  is  why  this  moment  has  been  chosen.  The  second 
method  is  to  put  into  operation  a  power  not  hitherto  used — conferred 
upon  the  Government  by  sect.  32,  Spanish  War  Revenue  Act,  1898 — 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  from  time 
to  time,  at  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  such  sums  “  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  public  expenditures,”  and  to  issue  “  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,”  repayable  in. one  year,  “provided  that  the 
amount  of  such  certificates  outstanding  shall  at  no  one  time  exceed 
one  hundred  million  dollars.”  It  will  be  seen  that  neither  of  these 
Acts  contemplate  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  except  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  meeting  expenditures ;  it  would  thus  seem  that 
the  spending  departments  of  the  Washington  Government  may  be  in 
the  most  unusual  position  of  being  pressed  to  spend  public  money  that 
they  have  not  asked  for  and  do  not  need.  If  it  were  not  for  the  im¬ 
perative  need  of  calming  public  opinion  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
sound  Government  securities,  the  proceeding  would  read  like  a  chapter 
from  Alice  in  Wonderland ;  but  the  need  for  action  of  some  kind  can 
no  longer  be  delayed  without  national  risk,  and  so  it  has  been  taken, 
and  the  after-consequences  left  to  work  themselves  out  as  best  they 
may.  The  limits  of  the  present  issues  are  $50,000,000  of  Panama 
bonds,  and  $100,000,000  of  certificates  of  indebtedness.) 

November  19. — (New  York  exchange  =  4’8810.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £392,000  from  Bank  of  England.  New  York  Clearing  House 
Committee  discuss  Government  relief  measures. 

November  20. — (New  York  exchange  =  4*8995.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £262,000  from  Bank  of  England. 

November  21. — ^^(New  York  exchange  =  4*9025.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £101,000  from  Bank  of  England.  American  premium  on 
currency  in  New  York  varies  from  3^  to  2|  per  cent.  Bank  of 
England  reports  decrease  in  reserve  of  £1,197,915,  with  a  proportion 
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of  reserve  to  liabilities  of  38|  per  cent.  (During  the  week  gold  has 
been  flowing  in  from  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  but 
the  American  drain  has  absorbed  all  this — £1,710,000  in  addition. 
The  total  shipments  of  gold  from  England  to  America  during  the 
present  drain  are  now  estimated  at  £12,500,000.) 

November  22. — (New  York  exchange  =  4*9030.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £433,000  from  Bank  of  England.  Premium  on  currency  in 
New  York  weakens  from  2|  to  1|  per  cent.  Large  decrease  in  bank 
clearings  in  America.  Railroads  report  decreased  earnings  in  all 
classes  of  transportation.  Large  increase  in  number  of  commercial 
failures  reported  during  week.  Toronto  Emigration  Department  report 
hundreds  of  unemployed  crossing  into  Canada.  Allotment  of  new 
U.S.A.  Treasury  Certificates  begins. 

November  23. — (New  York  exchange  =  4*9025.)  America  with¬ 
draws  £275,000  from  Bank  of  England. 

Treasubt  Returns. — (i.)  British. — The  conservative  character  of 
the  estimates  for  1907-8  continues  to  be  exemplified  by  the  figures  to 
November  30,  1907.  The  receipts  for  the  total  financial  year  1907-8 
are  estimated  to  fall  below  those  of  1906-7  by  £2,024,000.  Actually 
to  November  30  they  fall  below  those  of  1906-7  by  £61,877.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure,  estimated  for  the  total  financial  year  at 
£3,042,000  more,  is  actually  on  November  30,  1907,  £1,104,845  less. 
These  figures  lend  support  to  the  view  that  the  estimated  surplus  of 
£333,000  for  the  total  financial  year  1907-8  will  be  largely  exceeded, 
to  the  corresponding  benefit  of  the  Old  Sinkmg  Fund.^ 

One  of  the  comforting  results  of  the  present  prudent  financial  policy 
is  the  progressive  reduction  of  the  Treasury  overdraft,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 

IV.  Bkitibh  Tbeasdbt— Excess  or  Ccbbent  Expenditubb  oveb  Ccbbeht 
Receipts. 


t 

December  3,  1904  13.536,968 

„  2,  1905  10/)11,447 

»  1,  1906  4,356,167 

November  30, 1907  3,313,199 


(ii.)  American. — The  Washington  Treasury  is  almost  maintaining 
the  improved  position  of  1906  (p.  98),  and  the  first  four  months  (July 
to  October  inclusive)  of  the  American  financial  year  1907-8  show  a 

'  The  figures  are  not  exactly  comparable  with  those  of  1906-7,  as  they  have 
been  adjusted  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Local  Taxation  grants. 
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garplas,  rather  below  that  of  1906-7.  The  improvemeat  during  recent 
years  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


IVa.  Ambbioan  Tbeasubt — Balanoes. 


(4  months,  to  October  31.) 

DolUn. 

October  31,  1904  (deficit) . -21,800,000 

„  1905  (deficit) . -14,792,000 

„  1906  (surplus)  .  +8,495,000 

„  1907  (surplus)  .  ..  +6,003,616 


CuRBENT  Foreign  Trade. — British  Foreign  Trade. — The  British 
foreign  trade  returns  continue  to  show  remarkable  increases,  and  the 
recent  decline  in  the  price-level  of  commodities  has  not  yet  begun  to 
influence  the  figures,  November,  1907,  showing  a  substantial  increase 
over  November,  1906,  both  in  imports  and  exports.  The  total  returns 
for  1907  to  November  30  are  as  follows  : — 


V.  British  Imfpbtb. 

(11  months,  ending  November  30.) 


IMS. 

ISOS. 

IMT.  1 

t 

£ 

Total  imports  to  date  .. 

512,158,201 

553,375,339 

589,911,636  j 

Increase  in  1907  over  1905 

+  77,753,435 

_ 

_ 

»  „  «  1906 

+  36,536,297 

1 

i 

VI.  British  Exports. 

(11  months,  ending  November  30.) 


British  exports  to  date  .. 

Foreign  and  colonial  do. 

ISOS. 

ISOS. 

IMT. 

£ 

301371,273 

70,705,412 

£ 

344363,738 

77357,653 

£ 

393,462360 

85,252,169 

Total  exports 

£372,076,685 

£421,621391 

£478,715,029 

Increase  in  1907  over  1905 

106,638344 

_ 

— 

n  M  9»  1906  •• 

57,093,638 

Chief  Changes  in  Foreign  Trade, — The  chief  changes  in  British 
foreign  trade  during  1907  to  November  30  were  as  follows  ; — 

VoL.  XVIIL— No.  1.  o 
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VII.  Canr  CBAMoia  in  British  Fobiioh  Tbads  (1007)- 


(11  months,  ending  November  30.) 

Change  from  1906. 
£ 


1.  Imports  of  raw  cotton 

2.  Exports  of  cotton  goods  .. 

3.  „  coal 

4.  „  iron  and  steel  .. 

5.  Imports  of  grain  and  flour 

6.  „  raw  wool 

7.  „  oil  seeds,  nuts,  etc. 

8.  Exports  of  machineiy 


Increase  14,379,696 

„  10,383,598 

„  9,429,520 

„  7,030,463 

„  6,484,161 

„  5,211,586 

„  4,907,288 

„  4,611,484 


The  above  includes  all  changes  exceeding  £4,(XX),0(X)  in  value. 
The  analysis  of  these  changes  in  detail  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Imports  of  Raw  Cotton  (+£14,397,696). — The  increase — it  will 
be  seen — is  practically  the  same  as  on  August  31.  Taking  the 
eleven  months  to  November  30,  the  total  increased  import  has  been 
rather  over  3,500,0(X)  cwts.  The  United  States  have  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom  no  less  than  £40,(XX),(XX)  to  November  30.  There 
is  no  other  single  item  of  this  magnitude  in  the  British  Trade  Returns, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  continual  stream  of  raw  cotton  across 
the  Atlantic — to  the  extent  of  nearly  £1,000,(X)0  per  week  throughout 
the  entire  year  with  the  corresponding  reflex  movement — is  becoming 
a  very  important  political  fact.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  it 
elsewhere,  and  its  full  bearing  upon  the  economic  relations  of  the 
two  nations  concerned  is  not  easily  grasped.  Egypt  has  received 
£15,()(X),()00  during  the  eleven  months,  and  the  various  sections  of  the 
British  Empire  £2,670, (XX). 

2.  Exports  of  Cotton  Manufactures  £10,383,598). — This  increase 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  higher  prices  obtained,  the  total  quantity 
exported  during  the  eleven  mouths  being  only  60  million  yards  more 
than  in  1906 — a  quite  insignificant  increase  in  a  total  export  of 
5820  million  yards.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  change  among 
the  individual  countries.  The  largest  increased  sales  are  to  Bengal 
(+66  million  yards),  Bombay  (+49  million  yards),  and  Canada 
( +  32  million  yards).  There  is  again  a  heavy  diminution  of  sales  to 
China  (—81  million  yards),  to  Turkey  (—64  million  yards),  to 
Argentina  (—  41  million  yards),  and  to  Straits  Settlements  (—  25 
million  yards).  There  is  not  much  change  in  sales  to  Japan  (+6 
million  yards).  The  sales  in  the  U.S.A.,  oddly  enough,  show  a 
continual  increase,  thus  indicating  that  it  is  more  profitable  in  some 
cases  for  Americans  to  send  their  cotton  to  Lancashire  to  be  spun  than 
to  spin  it  themselves. 
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VIII.  Cheu  Destinations  or  Cotton  Fabbios  MANurAOTUBED 
IN  Gbeat  Bbitain,  1907. 

(11  months,  to  November  30.) 


1.  Bengal  .  11,972,352 

2.  Bombay  .  8,720,928 

3.  China  (induding  Hong  Kong) .  8,389,415 

4.  Turkey  .  4,322,356 

5.  Egypt .  2330,417 

6.  Australia  .  2,608334 

7.  United  States  .  2,449360 

8.  Dutch  East  Indies .  2331,480 


3.  Exports  of  Coal  (+  £9,429,520). — This  trade,  stimulated  by 
the  removal  of  the  export  duty,  continues  to  grow  apace,  and  over 
7,000,000  additional  tons  have  left  these  shores  during  the  eleven 
months.  The  following  table  shows  the  order  of  merit  of  the  chief 
consumers  of  British  coal : — 


IX.  Chief  Pubohasebs  or  Bbitish  Coal. 
(11  months,  to  November  30.) 


Price  paid. 


1.  France . 

2.  Italy  . 

3.  Germany 

4.  Sweden  (rises  from  6th) 

5.  Holland  (falls  from  4tb) 

6.  Egypt  (hdls  from  5th) 

7.  Russia . 

3  Spain . 

9.  Aigentina 

10.  Denmark 


t 

5,684316 

5,055,990 

4,954339 

1,992368 

1,975,111 

1,872365 

1,868362 

1,627335 

1361,976 

1321.751 


4.  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  (+  £7,030,463). — The  increase  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  wide-spread.  Exports  of  pig  iron  have  increased  by 
350,000  tons,  which  reflected  in  values  has  brought  in  £1,700,000 
extra.  The  bulk  of  this  increased  export  has  gone  to  the  United 
States,  who  have  paid  us  about  £800,0(X)  more.  Most  of  the 
manufactured  iron  exports  continue  to  show  a  substantial  increase, 
galvanized  sheets  bringing  in  an  extra  £1,100,000,  and  tinned  plates 
£900,000. 

5.  Imports  of  Grain  and  Flour  (-1-  £6,484,161). — This  is  not  a 
very  welcome  item,  and  one  which  has  come  into  the  lists  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  number.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  present 
abnormally  high  prices  of  wheat.  Fortunately  the  chief  benefits  have 
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gone  to  India  (+  £2,500,000)i;  Argentina  has  received  £1,400,000 
extra,  and  Canada  £900,000.  An  extra  £2,000,000  has  been  paid  to 
Roumania  for  maize  (!). 

6.  Imports  of  Raw  Wool  (+£5,211,586). — Additional  wool  has 
been  imported  to  the  amount  of  over  100  million  lbs.  The  chief 
increases  are  from  Australia  (+  61  million  lbs.).  South  Africa  (+22 
million  lbs.).  New  Zealand  (+11  million  lbs.),  and  Argentina  (+  8 
million  lbs.).  The  following  table  gives  the  relative  positions  of  the 
chief  sources  of  home  supply  of  raw  wool,  the  British  imperial 
sources  being  given  in  italics  : — 

X.  SouBOES  or  Bbitish  Raw  Wool  Supply  (1907). 

(11  months,  to  November  30.) 


CoimtiY.  Bsw  wool,  in  lbs. 


1.  Australia .  278,091^11 

2.  New  Zealand  .  155,469^55 

3.  British  South  Africa  .  76,991,058 

4.  British  East  Indies  .  43^87  Ji65 

5.  The  Argentine  Republic .  36,404,093 

6.  France  .  23382,738 

7.  South  America  (West  Coast)  .  22325,458 


India  and  Argentina  have  changed  places,  the  four  premier  positions 
now  being  held  by  sections  of  the  British  Empire. 

7.  Imports  of  Oil  Seeds,  Nuts,  Oils,  Fats,  and  Gums  (+  £4,907,288). 
— The  special  feature  is  a  large  increase  in  flax  and  linseed  from 
Argentina  (+£900,000)  and  India  (+£500,000).  £1,100,000  has 
been  spent  in  cotton  oil  seed,  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and  £700,000  in 
tallow. 

8.  Exports  of  Machinery  £4,61 1,484). — The  increase  in  this  item 
— which  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of  highly  skilled  technical 
workmen — has  been  substantial  during  the  last  three  months.  During 
the  eleven  months,  new  steam  engines  sold  have  brought  in  over 
£1,000,000  more  than  in  1906,  new  textile  machinery  £l,300,0(X), 
while  ‘‘other  descriptions”  record  an  increased  sale  of  £l,8(X),000. 

The  Direction  of  British  Trade. — The  figures  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  up  to  September  30,  1907,  and  maintain  the  view  previously 
expressed,  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  increasing  its  purchases  rather 
more  from  other  sections  of  the  empire,  and  selling  rather  more  to 
foreign  countries.  The  steady  increase  of  the  purchases  from  other 
sections  of  the  empire  continues  to  be  remarkable. 
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XI.  Unitkd  KiRaDOM.  Impobts  pbom  otheb  Sections  or  the  Empibe. 

(9  months,  to  September  SO.) 

£ 

1903  88,956,157 

1904  88,798,002 

1905  93,273,755 

1906  105,550,413 

1907  118,452,678 


Tbe  sales  to  foreign  countries  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

XII.  United  Kinodoii.  Expobts  to  Fobeion  Countbies. 

(9  months,  to  September  30.) 


1903  134,181,690 

1904  138,148,865 

1905  158,346,098 

1906  188,581,604 

1907  217,763,124 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  inelasticity  in  the  import  trade  from 
European  countries  continues  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  the  returns. 
The  only  countries  that  have  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  an  increase 
of  commodities  exceeding  £1,000,000  in  the  nine  months  are  Denmark 
(4- £1,360,000)  and  Spain  (4- £1,243,000).  France,  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Sweden,  and  Norway  record  actual  decreases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increases  from  extra-European  countries  continue  to  be 
very  remarkable. 

XIII.  Incbeases  in  1907  in  Impobts  into  United  Kingdom  fbom  Extba- 
Ecbopean  Cocntbies. 

(9  months,  to  September  30, 1907.) 


1.  India  .  4-5,209,000 

2.  United  States  of  America  . 4,019,000 

3.  Egjrpt  . +3,989,000 

4.  Australia . +  3,727,000 

5.  New  Zealand  . +  2,137,000 

6.  Argentina ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  + 1,948;000 


Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  export  trade  is  the  rapidly 
increasing  sales  in  the  closely  protected  markets  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

XIV.  United  Kingdom.  Expobt  Sales  to  Qebmant. 

(9  months,  to  September  30.) 


£ 

1903  16,994,066 

1904  ..  ’ .  18,379,256 

1905  21,658,326 

1906  24,479,462 

1907  30,595,869 
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XY.  United  Kingdom.  Export  Sales  to  U.S.A. 
(9  months,  to  September  30.) 


£ 

1903  17,483,411 

1904  14,779,898 

1905  17,319,211 

1906  19,913,565 

1907  24,054,469 


The  exports  to  South  Africa — both  to  the  Cape  and  Natal — are  still 
on  the  downward  trend,  and  are  less  in  1907  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  five  years.  Some  gratification,  however,  is  permissible  from 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  diminution  is  now  not  great  except  in  Natal. 

XYI.  United  Kingdom.  Export  Sales  to  British  South  Africa. 


1903 

CApe  of  Good  Hope. 

£ 

..  13,806,165 

NaUI. 

£ 

..  5,958,684 

1904 

..  9,365,423 

..  4,183,184 

1905 

..  7,713,482 

,, 

..  4,309,818 

1906 

.. 

..  7,990,650 

..  3,626,920 

1907 

..  7,286,109 

..  3,057,970 

Dealing  now  with  the  countries  in  detail : — 

Importino  Couktries  in  Order  of  Merit  (9  months,  to 
September  30,  1907)  : — 

(а)  Importing  countries  of  the  first  class  (over  £100,000,000 
PER  annum). 

1.  United  States  of  America. — The  financial  troubles  in  the  States 
are  probably  partly  responsible  for  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
figures,  the  September  quarter  for  1907  being  £1,250,000  less  than 
the  equivalent  period  for  1906.  For  the  whole  nine  months,  however, 
1907  exceeds  1906  by  £4,000,000. 

(б)  Importing  countries  of  the  second  class  (over  £50,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £100,000,000  PER  ANNUM). 

2.  France. — The  signs  of  slackening  in  the  trade  continue,  and  the 
1907  figures  are  now  £600,000  below  those  of  1906. 

(c)  Importing  countries  of  the  third  class  (over  £25,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £50,000,000  PER  ANNUM). 

3.  Germany. — 1907  shows  nearly  £600,000  improvement  over  1906. 

4.  India. — An  increase  of  £5,208,622,  bringing  the  total  trade  for 
the  nine  months  up  to  the  record  figure  of  £31,009,349. 

5.  Netherlands. — 1907  nearly  £100,000  below  1906. 

6.  Canada. — This  colony  is  not  showing  quite  the  expected  elasticity, 
the  1907  figures  showing  a  decrease  of  over  £2,000,000  below  those 
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of  1906.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  await  the  December  quarter 
before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  trend  of  the  Canadian 
trade. 

7.  Bussia. — 1907  slightly  better  than  1906,  but  much  lower  than 
the  three  previous  years. 

8.  Australia. — An  increase  of  £3,726,782. 

9.  Belgium, — 1907  nearly  £1,000,000  lower  than  1906. 


Exporting  Countries  in  Order  of  Merit. — (a,  b)  There  are  no 
countries  of  the  first  and  second  classes  to  which  the  United  Kingdom 
exports  goods. 

(c)  Exporting  countries  op  the  third  class  (over  £25,000,000 
and  under  £50,000,000). 

1.  India. — 1907  shows  an  increase  of  over  £4,300,000  for  the  nine 
months.  This  is  rather  more  than  the  usual  steady  rate  of  increase 
that  has  been  proceeding  for  many  years. 

2.  Germany. — 1907  shows  an  increase  of  over  £6,000,000  for  the 
nine  months  ! 

3.  U.S.A. — 1907  shows  an  increase  of  over  £4,200,000  for  the  nine 
months. 

Comparative  Foreign  Trade  of  United  Kingdom  with  that 
OP  THE  OTHER  CHIEF  COMMERCIAL  NATIONS. — The  United  Kingdom 
still  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the  chief  trading  nation. 

(i.)  U.S.A, — In  the  export  trade,  the  lead  that  the  United  Kingdom 
had  over  the  U nited  States  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  figures 
to  June  30  (p.  456)  has  substantially  increased,  as  is  usual  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  It  is,  however,  now  over  £46,000,000 — a  much 
wider  difference  than  in  1906. 

XVII.  Comparative  Exports— United  Kingdom  and  United  States. 

(9  months,  to  September  30.) 


United  Kingdom.  United  SUtes. 

t  £ 

1905  .  242,396,000  225,332,000 

1906  .  278,054,000  253,862,000 

1907  .  319,281,000  272,836,000 


In  imports  there  is,  of  course,  scarcely  any  comparison  yet,  but 
the  figures  to  date  show  that  the  United  States  have  made  both 
actual  and  relative  greater  progress  in  1907  than  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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XVIII.  CoMPABaTiTs  Impobts— UmTHD  Kingdom  and  Unitbd  States. 
(9  months,  to  September  30.) 


United  Kingdom. 

United  SUtee. 

1905  .. 

..  352,621,000 

.  181,724,000 

1906  .. 

..  380,093,000 

.  197,556,000 

1907  .. 

..  402398,000 

.  230362,000 

(ii.)  Germany. — 

-The  German  figures  continue  to  tell  the  same  tale 

of  rapid  expansion. 

The  imports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1907 

record  an  increase 

of  £31,000,000,  and 

the  exports  an  increase  of 

£31,600,000. 


XIX.  CoMPABATIYE  EZPOBTS— QeBKANT  AND  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


(9  months,  to  September  30.) 

United  Kinsdom.  Gennany. 

t  t 

1905  .  242,396,000  197,942,000 

1906  .  278,054,000  217,618,000 

1907  .  319,281,000  249,281,000 


XX.  COMPABATIVB  ImPOBTS— GeBMANT  AND  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


(9  months,  to  September  30.) 

United  Kingdom.  Gennanj. 

t  t 

1905  .  352,621,000  239,519,000 

1906  .  380,093,000  284,175,000 

1907  .  402,898,000  315,189,000 


Wheat — (i.)  General  Position. — The  figures  for  the  first  thirteen 
weeks  of  the  cereal  year  1907-8  to  September  28,  1907,  show  that 
the  level  of  the  general  world-exports  of  1907-8  is  very  slightly  above 
that  of  1906-7, 116,800,000  Winchester  bushels  as  against  114,600,000. 
The  export  from  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  large,  and  Russia 
is  again  slightly  less  than  in  1906-7. 

The  American  stock  of  unsold  wheat  continues  to  be  very  large, 
notwithstanding  their  large  export.  A  study  of  the  figures  of  the 
American  stock  during  the  last  few  years  is,  indeed,  very  interesting. 
Usually  the  stocks  attain  their  maximum  about  the  month  of  January, 
and  thence  diminish  till  the  month  of  August,  when  they  are  at  their 
minimum.  After  this  they  increase  again  until  January.  In  1906, 
however,  the  amount  of  wheat  unsold  was  unusually  great,  and  the 
minimum,  instead  of  declining  to  about  20,000,000  bushels  as  is 
usual,  remained  at  32,000,000  bushels.  The  usual  upward  move¬ 
ment  then  took  place,  until  the  maximum  in  January,  1907.  Then 
it  began  to  decline  in  the  usual  way.  But  in  March  and  April, 
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1907,  a  quite  exceptional  reverse  movement  set  in,  and  at  the  end  of 
April,  1907,  the  stock  was  extraordinarily  large,  i.e.  82,000,000  bushels. 
During  the  month  of  minimum  stock  (August)  it  remained  well  above 
60,000,000  bushels.  It  has  remained  approximately  at  this  level  ever 
since,  the  exports  apparently  balancing  the  influx  of  new  wheat. 
The  comparative  position  in  the  middle  of  November  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 


XXL  Stock  of  Wheat  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 


1903,  November  21 

Wincbeiter  bashels. 
..  47,513,000 

1904, 

..  48,623,000 

1905,  „ 

.. 

.. 

..  59,509,000 

1906, 

.. 

.. 

..  71,527,000 

1907, 

.. 

..  62,521,000 

The  comparative  uncertainty  of  the  world’s  harvests  generally,  and 
the  American  policy  of  holding  back  for  higher  prices,  have  caused 
the  Gazette  price  of  wheat  in  the  British  market  to  mount  up  unusually 
high.  Continuing  the  figures  given  on  p.  459,  the  price,  after  some 
fluctuations,  rose  to  36«.  Sd.  on  November  2.  The  total  rise  from 
April  20  to  November  2  has  thus  been  from  26s.  to  36s.  3d.,  or 
close  on  10s.  Od.  per  quarter,  in  just  over  six  months.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  note  that,  since  the  failure  of  the  Leiter  corner  in  1898, 
prices  of  wheat  have  been  comparatively  steady  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
During  the  past  nine  years  the  whole  fluctuations  have  been  between 
a  maximum  of  32s.  3d.  (July,  1905)  and  a  minimum  of  24s.  6d. 
(April  15,  1899).  The  previous  decade,  however,  showed  very  dif¬ 
ferent  results.  Witness,  for  example,  the  great  fall  from  41s.  8d.  on 
September  5,  1891,  to  Hs.  6<i.  on  October  20,  1894,  and  the  equally 
great  rise  (ignoring  the  extreme  movements  preceding  the  Leiter  corner) 
from  the  17s.  6d.  quoted  above  to  38s.  \d.  on  July  23,  1898.  It  seems 
from  these  precedents  that  much  greater  fluctuations  than  those  wit¬ 
nessed  in  1907  can  be  endured  without  any  very  serious  disturbance 
to  British  trade. 

(ii.)  British  Consumption, — The  figures  of  the  British  home  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  the  British  harvest  year  of 
1907-8  show  approximately  the  same  consumption  as  in  1906-7. 


XXII.  British  (Hohe)  Consuhption  of  Wheat  fob  13  Weeks,  endino 


November  30. 


CWtA 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


..  41,547,900 
..  42,156,800 
..  38,894,600 
..  39,126,100 
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The  table  registering  the  relative  consumption  of  home-grown 
and  foreign  wheat  shows  that  the  home-grown  is  below  the  level 
of  1906  and  1905,  but  considerably  above  the  years  preceding 
1905. 


XXIIl.  British  (Home)  Consumption  op  Home-grown  and  Foreign  Wheat. 
(13  weeks,  to  end  of  November.) 


Foreign  imports 
Home-grown  sales  .. 

1904-C. 

1906-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-0. 

cwte. 

28,082,000 

14,074,800 

cwts. 

27,350,000 

11,541,600 

1  cwti. 

>  284266,200 
10,859,900 

Total  home  supplies 

41,547,900 

42,156,800 

38,894,600 

39,126,100 

(iii.)  Sources  of  British  Supply. — The  present  chief  sources  of 
the  British  wheat  supply  are  as  follows.  It  may  be  noted  that  nearly 
£4, OCX), 000  more  has  been  paid  for  imported  wheat  and  wheat-flour  in 
1907  than  in  the  equivalent  period  of  1906. 


XXIV.  Sources  op  British  Wheat  and  Wheat-Flour  Supply  (1907). 
(11  months,  to  November  30, 1907.) 


Wheat. 

Wheat  Sour. 

Total. 

cwta. 

cwta. 

cwta. 

1.  United  States  of  America 

18,504,600 

84276300 

26,781,400 

2.  Argentina  . 

21,467300 

49,400 

21317,200 

3.  India . 

16,696300 

— 

16,696300 

4.  Canada . 

11308300 

1,689,900 

13,298,700 

5.  Russia . 

10359,700 

— 

10,569,700 

6.  Australia  . 

8,184,700 

111,100 

8,295300 

Comparing  this  table  with  1906,  it  will  be  seen  that  India  has  risen 
from  the  fifth  place  to  the  third,  while  Russia  has  had  an  equivalent 
fall. 


Cotton. — (i.)  The  General  Situation. — During  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  1907,  a  fall  took  place  in  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  approximately  equal  to  the  rise  in  April  and  May.  At  the  end 
of  October  prices  reached  the  standard  price  of  6d.  per  lb.,  that  pre¬ 
vailed  from  August,  1905,  to  March,  1907,  and  during  November 
they  have  been  hovering  about  this  figure. 

(ii.)  The  British  Position. — The  following  table  shows  that  the 
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British  mills  have  been  in  full  operation,  the  number  of  bales 
consumed  to  November  22  being  at  the  record  level  at  this  date. 

XXV.  Bbitisb  Consumption  or  Bales  or  Raw  Cotton. 


Janoarj  1  to  November  33. 

Bales  coDsnmed. 

Change  on  prevlons  year. 

1904  . 

2,693,261 

Bales. 

-  53,095 

1905  . 

3,367,429 

+  674,168 

1906  . 

3,452,927 

+  85,508 

1907  . 

3,521,363 

+  68,428 

The  corresponding  table  of  imports  during  the  same  period  illus¬ 
trates  very  well  the  protective  power  of  the  reserve.  During  the 
high  prices,  i.e,  from  June  to  September,  1907,  British  spinners 
purchased  very  little  of  the  raw  material,  drawing  instead  on  the 
reserve.  Consequently  the  reserve  ran  down  very  rapidly  during 
this  period,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  that  the  normal 
rate  of  purchase  was  resumed.  The  purchases,  however,  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  had  been  so  extensive  as  to  neutralize  the 
holding  back  in  the  summer,  and  on  November  22  the  imports  for 
the  year  stood  at  the  record  height  of  3,902,481  bales. 


XXVI.  British  Imports  or  Bales  or  Raw  Cotton. 


January  1  to  November  33. 

Bales  Imported. 

Change  on  prevlons  year. 

1904  (high  prices) 

2,956,401 

Bales. 

+•  68,141 

1905  . 

3,652,830 

+  696,429 

1906  . 

3,180,545 

-472,285 

1907  . 

3,902,481 

+  721,936 

The  strength  of  the  reserve,  however,  was  snch  that  these  inroads 
could  be  sustained  without  difficulty,  and  a  balance  of  over  500,000 
bales  was  still  held  in  reserve  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  strain.  The 
position  on  November  22  was  as  follows  : — 

XXVII.  British  Reserve  Stock  or  Raw  Cotton. 


November  33. 

Beserve  stock. 

Change  on  previous  year. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1904  . 

4904270 

+  182,010 

1905  . 

725,060 

+  234,790 

1906  . 

428,340 

-296,710 

1907  . 

644,370 

+  215,940 
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(iii.)  The  American  Position. — The  American  figures  are  now 
published  to  September  30,  and  illustrate  the  large  increase  of  raw 
cotton  purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  total  amount  now 
exceeding  that  purchased  by  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  combined. 


XXVIII.  Cash  beoeited  bt  United  States  fob  Raw  Cotton. 
(9  months,  to  September  30.) 


I906-T. 

190T-8. 

Change  in  lMT-8. 

1 

DolUra. 

DolUn. 

PoUan. 

United  Kingdom  .. 

81,587,714 

119,318,800 

+  37,781,086 

Germany 

54,885,303 

67.300,454 

+  12,415,151 

France 

19,256,229 

25,408,059 

+  6,151,830 

Italy . 

18,753,534 

14,999,519 

-  3,754,015 

Taking  the  total  sales  of  the  United  States,  the  following  table 
shows  the  growth  : — 

XXIX.  Cash  beoeived  bt  the  United  States  in  bespeot  op  Bxpobts 
OP  Raw  Cotton. 

(0  months,  to  September  30.) 


Nnmber  of  bales  aold. 

Cash  reoeWed. 

Dollars. 

1904  . 

2,985,520 

197,228,615 

1905  . 

5,023,459 

220,497,261 

1906  . 

3,676,286 

205,586,657 

1907  . 

4,605,893 

j  263,558,638 

Prices  Genebaxlt. — (i.)  British. — The  tendency  of  prices  to 
recede,  that  began  at  the  end  of  June,  1907,  has  steadily  continued 
during  the  autumn,  to  the  great  relief  of  trade.  The  fall  since  June 
has,  indeed,  been  very  marked. 

XXX.  Bbitish  Index  Numbebs  op  Pbioes  op  Commodities. 


Tear. 

••Economist.’' 

Sanerbeck. 

End  of  September,  1907  .. 

2457 

791 

„  October,  1M7 

2414 

78-8 

„  Norember,  1907  .. 

2360 

767 

M  May,  1907  (high  point)  .. 

2601 

82-4 

n  November,  1906  .. 

2501 

78-6 

»  „  1905  .. 

2277 

74-2 

„  „  1904  .. 

•• 

2181 

71-2 

January,  1897  . 

.. 

1950 

62-0 

n  1877  . 

.. 

2723 

94-0  (average) 

1908. 
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(iu)  American. — American  prices  show  the  same  tendency  to  decline 
sharply. 


XXXI.  Aiubioam  Index  Numbebs  or  Pbioes  or  Commodities. 


Tear. 

“  Bradatreet.” 

••Dun.”  • 

October  1, 1907  . 

8-8506 

November  1, 1907  . 

8-7468 

December,  1, 1907  . 

8-5246 

July  1, 1907  (high  point) 

9-0409 

1906 — December  1  . 

8-8923 

108-172 

1905—  „  . 

8-3014 

105-312 

1904—  „  . 

8-0579 

100-584 

1897— July  1  . 

5-8537 

72-455 

It  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that  a  period  of  falling  prices  of 
commodities  should  coincide  with  a  rate  of  discount  higher  than  has 
been  known  since  the  great  financial  disturbances  of  1873.  The 
course  of  events  has,  however,  not  been  illogical.  Prices  continually 
rose  until  the  strain  on  the  bank  reserves  all  over  the  world  became 
too  great  to  be  borne,  and  the  pressure  broke .  through  at  the  spot  of 
greatest  attenuation,  i.e.  New  York.  Hence  arose  general  popular 
distrust  in  America,  runs  on  banks  and  wholesale  withdrawals  of 
deposits,  until  the  American  banks,  forced  to  make  good  the  vacuum 
thus  created,  withdrew  gold  from  Europe  in  unprecedented  quantities, 
forcing  up  European  bank-rates  to  a  most  unusual  height.  Presently, 
however,  confidence  is  likely  to  return  in  the  States,  currency  liberated 
again  for  circulation,  and  the  gold  will  thus  fiow  back  again  to  its 
European  consignees.  Then  the  rates  of  discount  will  fall,  and  unless 
local  disturbances  again  supervene,  money  will  become  cheaper. 


XXXII.  Rate  of  Discount  at  the  Bank  or  Enoland. 
(Average  for  the  month  of  November.) 

Per  cent. 


1904  . 3 

1905  . 4 

1906  . 6 

1907  63 


1897 


'  Dun’s  Index  Number  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published  since  May  1, 1907, 
so  the  recent  figures  cannot  be  given. 
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XXXIII.  Prick,  pkb  oz.,  or  Standard  Silvkr. 


<L 

1907.  October  10  ..  . 29A 

„  November  6 . 27A 

„  December  4 . 26H 

1904.  December  7 . 27} 

1905.  „  6 . 29A 

1906.  „  6 . 31A 

1897.  December  2 . 29} 


Miscellaneous. — (i.)  British  Labour  Returns. — (a)  Changes  in 
Wages. — Wages  have  increased  by  over  £21,000  per  week  since  the 
publication  of  the  table  on  p.  464,  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
again  going  to  the  coal-miners. 

XXXIV.  Net  Chanoeb  in  Weekly  Wages  or  British  Workpeople. 

(11  months,  to  November  30.) 

1904.  Total  decrease  of  £89,182  per  week. 

1905.  „  „  £4,012 

1906.  „  increase  of  £46,726  „ 

1907.  «  £190,282  „ 

(b)  Labour  Disputes. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
working  days  lost  through  unsettled  labour  disputes. 


'Z3JLV.  Bbitisb  Labour  Disputes.  Working  Days  lost  kaob  Month. 


1906. 

190T. 

September  . 

147,400 

72,100 

October . 

414,300 

129,500 

November  . 

517,800 

227,400 

XXXVI.  British  Labour  Disputes.  Total  Number  or  Working  Days  lost. 


(11  months,  to  November  30.) 

Tear.  Working  daj*  loot. 

1904  1,350,200 

1905  2,221,100 

1906  2,775,400 

1907  1,978,100 


(c)  British  Unemployed  Returns. — The  tnide  union  percentage  of 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  November,  1907,  was  5*0  per  cent.  The 
present  line  of  the  unemployment  curve  continues  to  deviate  from  the 
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average  of  the  decade  1897-1906,  and  the  November  deviation  is  the 
greatest  since  the  present  movement  began. 

XXXVIL  PiBOiMTAoi  or  Bbitish  Unbmploted  (T.U.)  nuuNa  Mohth  or 
Novbmbeb. 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


1894  . 

..  7t) 

1901 

..  3-8 

1895  . 

..  4-3 

1902  .. 

..  4-8 

1896  (low  point) 

..  2*9 

1903  .. 

..  60 

1897  . 

..  4-8 

1904 

..  7-0 

1898  . 

..  2*3 

1905  .. 

..  4-7 

1899  . 

..  2-2 

1906  .. 

..  4-5 

1900  . 

..  3-2 

1907 

..  5-0 

XXXYlll.  Numbeb  or  Bbitish  Paupebs  beueved  oic  one  Selected  Dat. 
(35  selected  urban  districts.) 


IMS. 

IMS. 

IMT. 

Comparifoii  wtth 
pnvloas  year. 

September  .. 

382,974 

370,740 

369,743 

-  997 

October 

388,400 

375,964 

374,099 

-  1865 

November  .. 

396,113 

385,762 

381,931 

-3831 

(iii.)  fVork  at  the  London  Docks. — The  average  number  of  labourers 
employed  at  the  London  Docks  per  day  has  been  as  follows  : — 


XXXIX.  Avebaoe  Ncmbeb  or  Labodbebs,  peb  Dat,  at  London  Docks. 


1906. 

190f. 

Comparlion  witb  1906. 

September 

12,936  > 

12,411 

Percent. 

-  4-1 

October  .. 

13,415* 

13,124 

-2-2 

November 

14,160* 

13,906 

1 

-  1-8 

(iv.)  Seamen  shipped. — The  number  of  seamen*  shipped  during  the 
eleven  months  ending  November  30,  1907,  was  454,475,  as  against 
433,539  for  1906 — an  increase  of  20,986. 

(v.)  Price  of  Bread. — The  following  table,  based  on  returns  from 
355  British  Co-operative  Societies,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  average 
quarterly  fluctuations  of  the  price  of  a  4-lb.  loaf  in  Great  Britain.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  December,  1907,  price  is  the  highest  during  the 
four  years.  , 

'  Revised  fitnirw. 

*  l.e.  separate  engagements,  not  separate  individuals. 
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XL.  Yabiations  iir  Pbiox  or  Bbbad  in  Obeat  Bbitain. 


1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1901. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

March  1 

5-30 

5-53 

5-35 

5-14 

June  1 . 

5-31 

5-43 

5-34 

5*30 

September  1  .. 

5*38 

5*43 

8-23 

5-47 

Dumber  1 

5-55 

5-39 

517 

5-98 

(vL)  British  Railway  Goods  and  Mineral  Traffic  Receipts. — The 
returns  of  this  excellent  index  of  British  home-trade  activity  show 
receipts  daring  the  first  48  weeks  of  1907,  ue.  to  November  30,  1907, 
of  £52,293,316,  or  £2,127,584  (4*1  per  cent.)  above  the  corresponding 
period  of  1906. 

(vii.)  British  Bankers*  Clearings. — The  aggregate  amount  of  bills 
and  cheques  cleared  in  the  British  bankers’  clearing  houses  is  as  stated 
in  the  table.  Both  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  the 
bank  clearings  to  date  continue  to  show  diminished  rates  of  increase 
upon  the  figures  of  previous  years. 


XLI.  Bbitish  Bankkbs*  Cleabiho  Betubns,  1907> 


Town  clearing. 

Coontrj  clearing. 

Total. 

t 

£ 

£ 

1906  (to  December  — ) 

10,897,463,000 

928,389,000 

11,825,852,000 

1907 

10,892,634,000 

999,282,000 

11391,316,000 

Change  in  '.907  ..  | 

+  7a893,000 

-1-  65,464,000 

=  0-05  per  cent 

=  7-64  per  cent. 

=  0*55  per  cent. 

(viii.)  The  Price  of  Consols  is  as  follows : — 

XLIl.  COHPABATIVE  PbiOB  OF  CONSOLS. 


1903  December  9  (reduced  from  2]  to  2}  per  cent,  on  April  6, 1903)  ..  ..  SSri 

1904  „  7  881 

1905  „  6  89iJ 

1906  „  5  86^ 

1907  „  4  83i 


General  Economic  Position. — A  perusal  of  the  various  foregoing 
tables  will  show  that,  at  all  events,  up  to  the  beginning  of  December, 
the  British  position  continues  sound,  with  slight  but  growing  signs 
of  coming  reaction  ;  and  although  the  financial  atmosphere  all  over 
the  world  seems  to  be  highly  charged  with  electricity,  yet  there  seems 
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to  be  a  general  feeling  in  London  that  if  the  storm  does  burst,  its 
effect  upon  British  commerce  will  be  less  than  in  other  countries. 
Such  a  view  must,  however,  be  expressed  with  reserve,  as  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  so  great  and  so  intimately  bound  together,  that  a  really  serious 
collapse  in  the  United  States  or  in  Germany  might  cause  wide  rents 
in  the  British  fabric. 

The  monetary  position  is,  of  course,  dominated  by  the  drain  of  gold 
into  the  States.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  third  drain 
that  has  taken  place  since  January,  1906,  and  the  severity  of  this 
last  drain  may  be  measured  by  the  bank  rate  standing  higher  than  it 
has  done  since  1873.  Between  October  28, 1907,  and  December  3, 1907, 
the  London  Times  estimates  that  America  has  withdrawn  no  less  than 
£23,600,000  in  gold  from  the  United  Kingdom,  though,  of  course,  a 
portion  of  this  only  passes  through  in  transit  from  the  Continent  to 
the  States,  yet  the  strain  on  England  is  naturally  very  severe.  The 
present  time  seems  to  be  one  of  uncertainty,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
events  recorded  under  the  head  of  “  the  Monetary  Stringency  ”  are 
too  deep-seated  in  character  not  to  have  a  great  effect  on  current 
trade.  Slow  reaction  is  probably  what  will  occur,  subject  to  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  sudden  and  violent  panics  in  America,  and  possibly  also  in 
Germany. 

Owen  Fleming. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Much  valuable  and  interesting  information  with  regard  to  Italy  is 
given  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Annual  Series  of  Diplomatic  and  Con¬ 
sular  Reports  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office,  viz.  Trade  and  Agriculture 
of  Sardinia  (Annual  Series,  No.  3739,  19  pp.,  1^.),  Trade  of  South 
Italy  (No.  3744,  17  pp.,  Trade  of  Lombardy  (No.  3799,  29  pp., 
3rf.),  Trade  of  Sicily  (No.  3778,  48  pp.,  2\i.\  Finances  of  Italy  for 
1906  (No.  3795,  27  pp.,  2d.).  All  the  Reports  indicate  an  acceleration 
of  the  rate  of  economic  progress  dwelt  upon  in  earlier  reports,  and 
afford  a  striking  and  gratifying  illustration  of  the  good  economic 
results  of  sound  and  intelligent  statesmanship,  working  on  suitable 
materials. 

In  February,  1901,  the  Consus  showed  that  the  population  numbered 
32,475,253 ;  the  computed  population  on  July  1,  1906,  was  33,860,676. 
Recent  budgets  give  the  following  results  : — 

1904-6.  1906-6. 

£  £ 

Revenue .  78,718,520  .  77,838,207 

Expenditure  ..  ..  71,206,977  .  71,989,717 

Surplus  ..  2,511,543  2,848,490 

The  surplus  for  1905-6,  however,  has  to  be  reduced  by  over 
£300,000,  the  expense  of  the  conversion  of  the  Rentes.  The  provision 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  sufferers  from  the  earthquake  in 
Calabria  (September,  1905),  and  from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (April, 
1906),  amounted  to  close  on  £1,500,000,  which  still  further  decreased 
the  available  surplus.  The  railways,  which  became  State  property  on 
June  30,  1905,  are  yielding  increased  returns,  but  owing  to  construc¬ 
tion  work  they  at  present  give  a  net  loss  of  nearly  half  a  million. 
The  flourishing  condition  of  the  country,  thus  mirrored  in  its  budgets, 
has  made  the  conversion  of  the  Rentes  a  comparatively  easy  operation. 
The  total  amount  to  be  converted  was  £324,017,393  ;  of  which  rather 
less  than  £8,000,000  yielded  4  per  cent,  net,  and  the  remainder  5  per 
cent,  gross,  or,  after  deducting  income  tax,  4  per  cent.  net.  The 
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reduction  was  to  3|  per  cent,  net  in  each  case,  with  provision  for  a 
further  reduction  later  on  to  3^  per  cent.  The  average  price  of  the 
5  per  cent.  Rente  in  1905  was  102'59  lire,  which  rose  in  1906  to 
103*98  lire.  The  Gh>vernment  had  easily  issued  a  3|  per  cent,  stock 
in  1902,  and  had  sold  their  railway  bonds  bearing  3*69  per  cent, 
interest  with  great  facility.  The  demands  for  reimbursement  at  par 
only  came  to  £187,588,  and  the  cost  of  conversion  was  £385,486,  or 
1^.  for  £4,  of  which  £322,000  went  as  commission  to  great  banking 
Louses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Italy  for  credits  amounting  to 
£54,000,000.  The  annual  saving  to  the  country  will  be  about 
£800,000,  which  will  be  doubled  when  the  second  conversion  to  3^  per 
cent,  is  effected  five  years  hence.  The  conversion  had  no  injurious 
effect  upon  the  price  of  the  Rentes. 

The  formation  of  companies  continues;  671  were  formed  with  a 
total  capital  of  210  million  lire  (25  lire  =  £1),  95  of  them  having  a 
capital  of  more  than  500,000  lire.  The  silk  industry,  with  1526 
factories  employing  175,000  workpeople,  had  in  1906  one  of  the  best 
years  on  record.  Milan  now  outrivals  Lyons  as  a  centre  of  the  silk 
industry.  In  1892  France  imposed  a  duty  of  three  francs  per  kilo,  on 
Italian  silk  manufactures,  and  granted  bounties  to  rearers  of  silk¬ 
worms  and  spinners.  This  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  tariff  war 
between  France  and  Italy,^  and  Italy  has  gained  the  lead.  Out  of 
23i  million  kilos,  of  silk  “  conditioned  ”  in  Europe,  10|  millions  are 
accounted  for  by  Italy,  and  just  over  9  millions  by  France.  The 
Report  on  Lombardy  gives  full  details  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Italy.  Nearly  £20,000,000  is  invested  in  the 
industry,  and  £4,000,000  are  paid  yearly  in  wages  to  the  workpeople 
occupied  in  it.  Labour  is  cheap  and  hours  long,  and  only  the  coarser 
kinds  of  fabrics  are  produced.  The  total  number  of  spindles  in  Italy 
is  estimated  at  3,547,000,  and  lest  any  undue  alarm  should  be  raised 
in  timid  quarters  by  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Italy,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  1905  over  5  million  spindles  were  added  to  the 
English  cotton  industry. 

There  are  numerous  indications  of  the  hopefulness  and  energy  with 
which  Italians  are  endeavouring  to  promote  the  economic  progress  of 
their  country.  Experiments  in  growing  cotton  and  indiarubber  are 
being  carried  on  by  experts,  and  it  is  even  proposed  to  make  the  river 
Sele,  which  flows  from  the  Southern  Apennines  to  the  Mediterranean, 
flow  to  the  Adriatic,  thus  irrigating  a  plain  which  suffers  from  drought. 

The  Finances  of  Denmark,  1903-5  (F.  O.  Annual  Series,  No.  3741, 
10  pp.,  lef.),  and  the  Danish  System  of  Taxation  (F.  O.  Miscellaneous 
'  For  which  see  Economic  JtevUw  for  July,  1904,  pp.  347-9. 
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Series,  No.  659,  12  pp.,  give  an  account  of  the  reform  of  the 
financial  system  of  Denmark  which  was  carried  out  in  1903  and 
which,  in  its  causes  and  processes,  is  not  without  instruction.  The 
need  for  tapping  new  sources  of  local  taxation  had  become  as  obvious 
as  the  inequity  of  the  old  arrangements.  As  in  this  country,  it  was 
proposed  to  remedy  matters  by  turning  over  specified  State  taxes  to 
the  local  authority.  In  the  end,  the  Danish  parliament  created  an 
entirely  new  system  in  preference  to  tinkering  with  the  old  one.  The 
local  income  tax  has  been  modified.  The  assessment  for  the  State 
income  tax  is  to  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and  the  County  Councils  may 
increase  this  assessment  up  to  fixed  limits  for  all  incomes  or  parts  of 
incomes  which  are  of  a  permanent  character  ;  and  also  any  income 
may  be  increased  up  to  25  per  cent.,  on  the  ground  of  special  ability 
to  pay,  or  decreased  up  to  65  per  cent,  on  the  ground  of  special  disability. 
Unusual  gains  or  losses  in  business,  few  children  or  many  children,  are 
enumerated  among  the  grounds  for  increase  or  decrease  respectively. 
One  noticeable  feature  of  the  tax  is  that  the  minimum  exempt  from 
taxation  for  State  purposes  (whereas  for  local  purposes  all  must  pay 
something)  is  that  it  varies  with  the  character  of  the  district,  being 
800  kroners  (£1  =  18’2  kr.  nearly),  700,  and  600  in  Copenhagen, 
market  towns,  and  rural  districts  respectively.  Further,  the  local 
income  tax  may  be  levied,  not  only  on  people  who  live  in  a  district, 
but  on  people  who  make  their  living  in  it  and  live  elsewhere.  All 
this  looks  very  nice  and  ideal,  but  it  depends  for  its  efiiciency  on  the 
smallness  of  the  population  to  be  handled. 

Sir  F.  D.  Lugard,  late  High  Commissioner  of  Northern  Nigeria,  has 
written  a  Memorandum  on  the  Taxation  of  Natives  in  Northern 
Nigeria  (Cd.  3309,  65  pp.,  and  large  map  of  the  country,  10<f.).  When 
the  British  authorities  took  over  the  administration,  they  found  a  very 
debased  tax  system,  but  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  “the 
original  system  had  been  extraordinarily  complete  and  well-organized, 
and  that  it  had  attained  a  high  development — embracing  death  duties, 
complicated  taxes  on  traders,  class  taxation  on  special  industries  and 
crafts,  special  taxes  on  lucrative  crops,  market  dues,  and  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  other  imposts,”  including  tithes  from  the  faithful  and 
tributes  from  the  pagans.  This  well  illustrates  Adam  Smith’s  acute 
dictum  :  “  There  is  no  art  which  one  Government  sooner  learns  of 
another  than  that  of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.” 
I  draw  attention  to  the  Memorandum,  indeed,  because  of  the  numerous 
illustrations  one  can  find  there  of  the  fact,  often  enough  disputed,  that 
the  economic  man  was  not  born  a  few  days  before  David  Ricardo,  and 
does  not  necessarily  have  a  white  skin. 
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The  third  number  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  British  Empire 
(Cd.  3328,  220  pp.,  1<.)  has  been  issued.  It  deals  with  the  period 
1891-1905.  The  following  table  is  made  up  from  it : — 


Wheat  prodnced. 

Wheat  emsomed. 

18S1. 

1904. 

1891. 

1904. 

United  Kingdom 

74,743 

37,919 

239,637 

256,167 

British  Indu . 

227,500 

170,373 

198,486 

Australia . 

25,675 

54,536 

16,565 

36,555 

New  Zealand . 

10,258 

9,124 

Canada  . 

50,776 

39,175 

Newfoundland . 

— 

1,662 

1,778 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

2,728 

1,702 

3,664 

7,410 

Natal  . 

5,300 

7,260 

521 

1,854 

In  1904,  therefore,  the  United  Kingdom  produced  218^  million 
bushels  less  than  she  consumed  :  the  self-governing  colonies  and  India 
combined  produced  127^  million  bushels  more  than  thej  consumed, 
nearly  all  of  which  they  exported  to  the  mother  country.  The 
following  year,  1905,  the  production  of  wheat  in  India  and  the  self- 
governing  colonies  increased  considerably,  viz.  from  425  to  502  million 
bushels;  but  the  importations  from  them  into  this  country  both  of 
wheat  and  flour  fell  off*  considerably,  because  the  home  crop  happened 
to  be  the  best  since  1898. 

The  Papers  laid  before  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907  (Cd.  3524, 
591  pp.,  4«.  9<f.),  deal  with  various  subjects  of  imperial  concern,  and 
include  the  now  inevitable  mass  of  facts,  figures,  and  arguments  on 
the  fiscal  question.  Half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Colonial 
Preference,  and  every  aspect  of  it  may  be  illustrated  from  its  pages. 
There  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  Colonial  Preferential  Tarifis 
(pp.  317—438),  which  is  none  the  less  instructive  because  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  though  inasmuch  as  the  establishment 
of  a  preference  to  the  colonies  in  this  country  has  already  receded  to 
the  background,  its  value  may  be  somewhat  less  than  it  would  have 
been.  The  chief  example  of  preference  to  the  mother  country,  and 
until  recently  the  only  one,  is  that  of  Canada.  The  leading  dates 
are — 

April  23,  1897. — A  preference  of  one-eighth  was  granted  by  Canada 
to  goods  (alcoholic  liquor  and  tobacco  excepted)  produced  and  imported 
direct  from  any  country  whose  Customs  treatment  of  Canada  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  fair  as  its  Customs  treatment  by  Canada. 

July  1,  1898. — This  preference  extended  to  one-fourth. 
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August  1,  1898. — This  preference  restricted  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  certain  British  colonies. 

July  1,  1900. — The  preference  increased  to  one-third. 

June  8,  1904. — The  all-round  preference  of  one-third  was  broken 
into ;  the  preference  was  increased  to  50  per  cent,  on  white  clay, 
earthenware,  and  common  window  glass,  and  reduced  to  14*3  per  cent, 
on  important  classes  of  textile  goods. 

November  30,  1906. — The  breaking-up  of  the  all-round  preference 
was  continued  ;  the  preference  varies  now  from  2^  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  certain  articles  were  granted  a  preference  of  the 
whole  duty,  while  on  others  the  preference  was  reduced  to  zero. 

April  17,  1903. — A  sur-tax  of  one-third  of  the  general  rates  of  duty 
was  placed  on  German  goods. 

June  8,  1904. — A  special  or  “dumping”  duty  was  to  be  levied  on 
undervalued  goods. 

The  Board  of  Trade  thus  sums  up :  “  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  trade  returns  of  the  Dominion,  as  a  whole,  demonstrate 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  preference  in  1897,  the  proportionate 
decline  in  the  imports  of  British  goods  which  bad  occurred  up  to  that 
period  has  been  checked,  and  that,  notwithstanding  keen  competition 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  British  manufac¬ 
turers  have  undoubtedly  been  enabled  to  retain  their  proportion  of  trade 
in  the  markets  of  the  Dominion,  while  largely  increasing  the  amount 
of  that  trade. 


Statement  sHOwnia  the  Peboentaoe  Incbeabe  or  Dutiable  and  Fbee  GkwDs 
IMFOBTED  rOB  HoME  CONSUMPTION  FBOM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  BbITISH 
PoSSESnONB,  AND  FOBXiaN  COUNTBIES,  INTO  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  IN 
1905-06,  AS  OOMPABED  WITH  1896-97. 


DntiAble  goods. 

Totsl  Tslne 
of  imports 
for  home 
consump¬ 
tion. 

CoontriM. 

Qonenl 

Uriir. 

British 

preferentUl 

tAriir. 

ToUl. 

Free  goods. 

United  Kingdom 

Incrosse 
per  cent. 
183 

1  Inctesse 
per  cent. 

1  157 

locresse 
per  cent. 
160 

Incresse 
per  cent. 
80 

Incresse 
per  cent. 
135 

British  possessions 

678 

678 

418 

547 

Foreign  countries 

149 

149 

173 

160 

Total  .. 

161 

161 

160 

161 

In  comparing  the  increase  made  by  foreign  countries  the  effect  of 
the  sur-tax  on  Gorman  products  must  be  borne  in  mind.  German 
imports  into  Canada  fell  from  £2,147,000  in  1902-3,  to  £1,028,000  in 


f 


1905-6.  A  preference  which  did  not  prefer  would  be  futile,  but  even 
80  the  effect  of  the  preference  on  the  distribution  of  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  has  not  been  strikingly  advantageous  to  the  mother  country.  If 
the  Canadian  experiment  is  to  be  appealed  to,  one  other  point  is  even 
more  important.  As  long  as  the  all-round  preference  continued  it  was 
clearly  a  commendable  recognition  on  the  part  of  Canada  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  treatment  she  got  in  the  home  country  as  compared,  not  with 
what  other  countries  got  there,  but  with  her  treatment  in  other 
countries.  The  all-round  preference  was  broken  down  on  the  demand 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  whose  avowed  principle  was  that  the 
preferential  tariff  on  British  goods  should  be  fixed  at  a  series  of  points, 
each  high  enough  to  exclude  any  goods  which  could  be  made  in  Canada. 
In  other  words,  they  are  in  accord  with  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  there  would  be  no  “  shandy-gaff  business 
about  his  new  tariff,  adding  the  illuminating  dictum,  “  Importers  are 
parasites  on  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth.”  Sir  William  Lyne  has 
acqnired  an  enthusiastic  following  in  this  country  on  grounds  that 
are  not  readily  discoverable.  This  statesmanlike  utterance  on  his 
native  heath  should  be  compared  with  his  masterly  argumentativeness 
at  the  recent  Conference,  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  attention. 

The  Report  of  the  Auetralian  Royal  Commitsion  on  Old  Age  Pen- 
tioni  (Gd.  3341,9  pp.,  1^.)  has  been  reissued  in  this  country.  Old 
Age  Pension  schemes  are  in  operation  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Commission  are  based  on  an  examination  of  the  three 
schemes,  of  which  the  following  is  a  comparative  summary  : — 


(i.)  Amount  of  pensions — 

(1)  For  individuala  : 

New  South  Wales  ..  10«.  a  week. 

Victoria  ..  ..  8<. 

New  Zealand  ..  10<.  „ 

(2)  For  married  person* : 

New  South  Wales  ..  7s.  6d.  a  week  each. 

Victoria  ..  ..  10s.  „  „ 

New  Zealand  ..  10s.  „  „  (providing  total  joint 

income  does  not  exceed  £90). 

(ii.)  Cost  of  the  schemes — 

(1)  Pensions: 

New  South  Wales  ..  22,000  pensioners,  £508,000  per  annum. 
Victoria  ..  ..  11,452  „  £205,000  „ 

New  Zealand  ..  11,770  „  £325,000 

(2)  Administration: 

New  South  Wales  ..  £19,936  per  annum. 

Victoria  ..  ..  £1,699  „ 

New  Zealand  £3,936  „ 
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(iil)  Deductions  from  pensions— 

(1)  On  account  of  income  from  other  sources: 

New  South  Wales  ..  Pound  for  pound  over  £26  per  annum,  or 
£19  Ids.  if  married. 

Victoria  ..  Shilling  for  shilling  over  2>.  a  week. 

New  Zealand  ..  Pound  for  pound  over  £34  per  annum. 

That  is,  the  maximum  income  of  a  pensioner  is  in  New  South 
Wales  £52,  in  Victoria  £26,  and  in  New  Zealand  £60  a  year. 

(2)  On  account  of  capital  value  of  property  : 

New  South  Wales  ..  £1  per  annum  deducted  for  every  £15  of  net 
capital  value  (£50  exempt). 

Victoria  ..  6d.  per  week  deducted  for  every  £10  of  net 

capital  value  (50  exempt,  but  possession 
of  £10  in  cash  disqualifies  for  pension). 

New  Zealand  ..  £1  per  annum  deducted  for  every  £10  of  net 
capital  value  (a  maximum  of  £150  exempt). 


(iv.)  Qualifications — 

(1)  Age:  65  in  all,  but  in  N.S.W.  after  60  if  physically  unfit,  and  in 

Victoria  at  any  age  in  cases  where  unfitness  results  from  dangerous 
nature  of  certain  specified  occupations. 

(2)  Character:  Very  exacting  in  N.S.W.  and  N.Z. ;  less  so  in  Victoria. 

(3)  Residence:  Continuous  for  25  years  in  N.S.W.  and  N.Z.,  for  20  years 

in  Victoria,  with  limited  periods  of  absence. 

(v.)  Miscellaneous  provisions — 

(1)  Maintenance  by  family:  This  may  be  made  compulsory  on  husband, 

wife,  father,  mother,  or  children  in  Victoria ;  no  such  provision  in 
New  South  Wales  or  New  Zealand. 

(2)  Disposition  of  property:  No  provision  in  New  South  Wales;  in  New 

Zealand  and  Victoria  pensioner’s  property  vests  at  death  in  the 
Crown  to  the  extent  of  amount  paid  in  pension. 

(3)  Tenure  of  pensions:  Granted  from  year  to  year  in  New  South  Wales 

and  New  Zealand,  once  for  all  in  Victoria;  power  to  amend, 
suspend,  or  cancel,  and  to  pay  a  drunkard’s  pension  to  an  agent, 
is  given  in  all  three  colonies. 

(4)  Hok  granted  and  paid:  By  police  magistrates  (in  New  South 

Wales  assisted  by  a  Board)  after  an  inquiry  in  open  court; 
payments  are  made  in  New  South  Wales  through  the  branches 
of  the  N.S.W.  Bank  (which  receives  £10,000  for  its  services),  in 
Victoria  and  New  Zealand  through  Post  Offices  issuing  money  orders. 


These  schemes  are  very  similar  to  each  other,  and  the  scheme  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Commission  for  adoption  in  the  Commonwealth  keeps 
close  to  the  points  set  out  above.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,600,000, 
and  is  to  be  a  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  points  which 
require  notice,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  commencement  of  an  old  age 
pension  scheme  in  this  country,  are  that  in  these  very  “  advanced  ” 
colonies  the  scheme  is  not  universal,  and  that  no  taxation  specially 
intended  to  reach  the  wealthy  classes  has  been  adopted  in  order  to 
finance  them. 
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Some  change  in  our  licensing  laws  is  apparently  to  be  attempted 
next  session,  and  three  recent  Bluebooks^offer  a  considerable  mass  of 
information  on  the  subject,  t  They  are — 

(1)  The  second  annual  volume  of  Statistics  as  to  the  Operation  and 
Administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquor 
for  1906  (Cd.  3419,  227  pp.,  1*.  \0d.)  ; 

(2)  Local  Option:  Colonies of  C.  paper.  No.  47  of  1897,  487  pp., 
3<.  ll<f.),  a  **  Return  of  the  provisions  in  Colonial  Laws  by  which 
Powers  of  Local  Option  in  regard  to  the  Issue  or  Renewal  of  Licences 
for  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  are  conferred  upon  the  Inhabitants 
of  British  Colonies,  showing  (1)  the  Licensiif^  Authority  ;  (2)  the 
Licensing  Area ;  (3)  the  Different  Options  submitted  to  a  Popular  Vote, 
with  the  Proportion  of  Votes  required  to  carry  each  Option ;  (4)  the 
Persons  entitled  to  vote ;  (5)  the  Periods  at  which  Elections  are  held.” 

(3)  Liquor  Traffic  Legislation  of  the  United  States  (F.O.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Series,  No.  657,  111  pp.,  5^),  a  Report  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Lindsay 
of  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington  in  continuation  of  a  previous 
Report  (No.  324  in  the  same  series)  on  the  same  subject.  These 
official  Reports  should  be  supplemented  by  the  long  and  careful  un¬ 
official  report  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Fansha'we,  Liquor  Legislation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  (Cassell  &  Co.,  432  pp.,  2s.  6d.). 

In  the  Licensing  Statistics  there  are  four  tables,  A  and  B  dealing 
with  1906,  and  a  and  /3  dealing  with  1905,  which  are  compiled  with 
exceptional  skill  and  give  very  interesting  results.  A  and  a  deal  with 
the  counties,  B  and  fi  with  the  county  boroughs  and  London,  and  in 
each  table  the  areas  dealt  with  are  arranged  in  ascending  order  as 
regards — 

(1)  Density  of  population. 

(2)  “  On  ”  licences  per  square  mile. 

(3)  Convictions  for  drunkenness  per  square  mile. 

(4)  “  On  ”  licences  per  10,000  of  population. 

(5)  Convictions  for  drunkenness  per  10,000  of  population. 

The  question  which  the  tables  are  meant  to  illustrate  is  :  To  what 
other  fact  is  the  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  most  closely 
related  ?  ”  The  answer  suggested  by  the  tables  is  **  density  of  popu¬ 
lation  ” — the  correspondences  between  the  order  in  the  first  column 
and  that  in  the  other  columns  being  very  considerable.  The  number 
of  “  on  ”  licences  varies  from  5*57  per  square  mile  in  Barrow-in- 
Furness  to  438*81  in  London,  the  number  per  10,000  of  the  population 
from  7*39  in  West  Ham  to  237*75  in  London;  the  number  of  convic¬ 
tions  for  drunkenness  per  square  mile  varies  from  8*29  in  Gloucester 
to  1203*81  in  London,  the  number  per  10,000  of  the  population  from 
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5*55  in  Cardiff  to  591*57  in  London.  The  ‘‘bad  eminence”  of  London 
is  noticeable. 

The  thing  most  apparent  is,  however,  the  complete  absence  of  anj 
plan  for  determining  bow  many  public-houses  shall  exist  in  a  given 
urea.  Neither  its  size  nor  its  populousness  has  anything  to  do  with 
it,  but  the  difference  between  the  populousness  of  the  magisterial 
bench  when  a  brewster  session  is  on  and  when  an  ordinary  session  is 
on  has  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  accounts  of  liquor  legislation  elsewhere  emphasize  very 
pointedly  the  timid,  irrational,  and  undemocratic  handling  of  the  drink 
problem  in  this  country  as  compared  with  American  and  colonial 
legislation.  It  does  not  matter  that  legislation  has  nowhere  completely 
abolished  drinking.  The  point  is  that  the  willingness  and  the  power 
to  legislate  has  led  to  a  comparison  of  all  the  possible  methods  of 
State  control  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 

In  1906,  1575  licences  were  cancelled;  compensation  money  had 
been  paid  in  614  cases  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

£  (.  d. 

Amount  paid  to  licensees  .  44,868  18  7 

»  „  other  parties  .  351,600  2  2 

Total  .  396,469  0  6 

Compensation  was  paid  in  1906  for  271  licences  cancelled  in  1905  : 


£  *.  d. 

Amount  paid  to  licensees  .  25,144  8  1 

„  „  other  parties  .  201,027  15  11 

Total  .  226,172  4  0 


This  comes  out  at  £700  odd  per  licence,  and  as  there  are  nearly  99,000 
of  them  left  (98,894  on  January  1,  1906),  the  total  cost  of  the 
extinction  of  public-houses  would  run  up  to  more  than  £69,000,000, 
without  allowing  for  the  constant  increase  in  the  value  of  each 
licence  as  the  numbers  in  existence  decreased. 

Georoe  W.  Gouoh. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


The  C.S.U.  Inquiry  into  Unemployment. — The  Christian  Social 
Union  has  this  year  made  a  notable  step  forward  in  the  matter  of 
combined  study.  The  reports  of  a  number  of  branches  on  the 
question  of  unemployment  have  been  combined  into  a  small  pamphlet. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  plan  should  not  be  developed 
into  a  scheme  for  collecting  simple  statistics  which  would  prove  of 
considerable  value.  The  organization  of  a  decently  worked  parish 
is  quite  capable  of  conducting  a  simple  inquiry  with  very  little  extra 
trouble.  The  facts  which  lie  at  the  root  of  most  social  problems  are 
already  known  roughly  to  the  parish  workers,  and  their  information 
could  easily  be  made  exact  and  cast  into  a  uniform  mould. 

The  inquiry  on  unemployment  has  been  tentative  and  experimental. 
Naturally  on  such  a  subject  no  new  facts  have  been  disclosed,  but  the 
general  result  serves  to  emphasize  in  a  rather  forcible  manner  some 
salient  points  in  the  problem. 

We  see,  for  instance,  how  local  both  prosperity  and  depression  may 
be.  A  contrast  between  the  state  of  Blackburn  and  of  Oxford  displays 
this  very  clearly.  In  Oxford  the  careful  canvass  of  a  district  with 
a  popnlation  of  28,000  showed  447  adult  men  unemployed.  But  in 
Blackburn,  on  the  14th  of  January,  returns  from  144  employers  of 
all  kinds  of  labour  showed  that  they  had  places  for  444  hands, 
though  only  a  small  proportion  (85)  were  men — a  strange  contrast. 
Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that  the  Oxford  unemployed  would  be 
of  any  use  to  the  Blackburn  employer  ;  indeed,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  small  residue  of  unemployed  in  Blackburn  itself.  But  what  it 
does  show  is  that  the  problem  is  in  great  part  one  of  the  lack  of 
adaptability  and  fluidity  in  labour. 

A  very  careful  and  interesting  study  was  made  in  Sevenoaks — a  resi¬ 
dential  town  of  the  semi-suburban  type.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  belongs  to  classes  exempt  from  risk  of  unemployment. 
About  a  thousand  adult  males  compose  the  working  class  population  ; 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  unemployment  during  the  last  twelve 
months  gave  the  following  result,  which  is  extracted  from  the  report 
of  the  Sevenoaks  branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  :  “  On  preparing 
our  table  of  statistics  we  have  eliminated  all  unemployment  due 
to  illness  (though  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  more  than  half  a  dozen 
cases  were  reported  of  skilled  workmen,  who,  through  physical  disability. 
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have  done  no  work  for  a  year  and  longer).  Nor  has  any  account  been 
taken  of  those  who  were  not  unemployed  for  more  than  a  single  week. 
Where  the  statement  as  to  length  of  unemployment  in  any  return  afford 
an  alternation,  the  shorter  period  has  invariably  been  selected. 

Amount  of  Looai.  Unemployment. 


Nature  of  employment.  No.  < 

.  Total 

ontol 

period 

rwork. 

1.  Gardeners  . 

35 

380 

weeks 

2.  Painters . 

eo 

664 

3.  Builders  (skilled  and  labourers) 

47 

528 

4.  Other  skilled  workmen 

16 

182 

M 

5.  Other  unskilled  workmen 

87 

1188 

Hence,  as  the  outcome  of  our  investigation 

,  we 

obtain 

(а)  Cases  of  unemployment,  245. 

(б)  Average  period  of  unemployment,  12‘10  weeks. 

Of  the  thousand  adult  males  about  whom  we  acquired  definite  in¬ 
formation,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  out  of  work  during  the 
last  year  for  periods  averaging  three  months  in  length.”  As  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  **  the  unemployment  problem  ”  means  to  the  work¬ 
ing  class  population  of  a  well-to-do  town,  this  could  hardly  be  beaten. 

The  report  formed  the  basis  for  a  lively  discussion  by  delegates  of 
various  branches  at  the  C.S.U.  Council  Meeting  at  Northampton  in 
November  last.  The  resolutions  finally  agreed  to  were — ‘‘That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  conference  the  grave  problem  of  unemployment  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  the  fundamental  reorganization  of  industrial 
conditions ;  but  that  meanwhile  the  following  are  necessary  steps  in 
dealing  with  the  problem.  1.  The  provision,  by  or  through  public 
authority,  of  labour  colonies  of  different  grades.  2.  Reformatory  pro¬ 
vision  for  persistent  beggars  and  tramps.  3.  The  development  of  a 
national  system  of  labour  exchanges  to  organize  the  supply  of  labour 
on  a  basis  of  standard  rate  and  condition.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  are  the  most  necessary  steps  at 
the  present  moment :  until  we  get  discrimination  between  the  different 
classes  of  unemployed  and  are  enabled  to  shut  off  the  really  worthless 
section  from  competing  for  relief  work,  we  can  make  no  progress  at  all 
with  the  problem.  It  would  be  good  if  every  one  were  prepared  to 
concentrate  upon  these  immediately  possible  reforms. 

J.  B.  Bbooke. 

The  Oxfokd  Council  fob  the  Industbial  Advancement  of 
Young  People. — The  Council  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1907, 
and  is  a  branch  of  the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Association,  55,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 
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The  need  for  the  work  of  the  Council  was  felt  to  be  a  very  pressing 
one  in  Oxford,  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  and  drift  either  into  no  em¬ 
ployment,  or  into  work  which,  though  it  may  appear  fairly  remunera¬ 
tive  at  first,  does  not  offer  any  prospect  of  real  advancement  in  life. 

It  was  felt  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Council  was  the  proper 
training  of  young  people,  and  therefore  it  is  desired  to  encourage 
wherever  possible  those  forms  of  education  which  specially  fit  the 
young  for  skilled  employment.  It  was  also  felt  that  one  great  reason 
why  so  large  a  proportion  of  young  people  grow  up  unskilled,  was 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  employers  of  labour,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
finding  suitable  candidates  for  employment,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  youths  in  meeting  with  the  master  or  firm  whose  work  would  be 
suitable  for  them.  Consequently,  a  large  portion  of  the  work  hitherto 
accomplished  has  been  in  the  direction  of  bringing  masters  and  youths 
together,  and  in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  apprenticeship. 

To  this  end,  forms  of  various  kinds  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
among  employers,  parents,  and  schoolmasters.  About  250  of  these 
forms  have  been  issued  during  the  past  six  months,  and  some  40  em¬ 
ployers  have  responded,  in  some  cases  stating  their  wants — in  the  way 
of  apprentices — and  generally  promising  to  bear  the  work  of  the  Council 
in  mind,  and  to  make  application  as  they  have  vacancies  for  youths. 

Applications  for  positions  have  been  dealt  with  from  about  35  boys 
and  12  or  14  girls,  who  have  all  filled  up  their  forms  as  desired,  setting 
out  their  age,  qualifications,  and  desires  as  to  occupations.  In  this 
way  almost  all  of  them  have  been  brought  into  touch  with  employers, 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  accepted  situations  thus  made  known  to 
them,  and,  it  is  hoped,  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  start  in  business 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  Council  has  only  been  formed  some  six  months,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  but  little  known  as  yet.  The  task  of  finding  work  for 
those  beginning  the  serious  business  of  life  is  no  light  one,  and 
naturally  some  disappointments  have  been  met  with.  Probably 
experience  will  reveal  methods  which  will  lessen  difficulties. 

One  difficulty  is  that  since  there  are  no  large  and  special  industries 
in  Oxford,  opportunities  for  providing  skilled  employment  are  perhaps 
relatively  less  than  in  some  other  towns.  But  even  in  Oxford  there 
are  numerous  smaller  trades,  such  as  building,  printing,  bookbinding, 
cycle  and  motor  repairing,  which  provide  plenty  of  openings. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  undoubted  decay  of  the  older  apprenticeship 
system,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  increased  use  of  machinery,  the 
effects  of  which  are  felt  here  as  well  as  in  great  industrial  centres, 
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and  also  partly  due  to  the  great  demand  for  “  cheap  and  nasty  "  goods, 
which  are  not  profitable  to  produce  by  hand  labour  except  under 
sweating  conditions. 

There  will  always  be,  however,  a  number  of  industries  where  skilled 
labour  is  an  absolute  essential,  and,  indirectly  at  any  rate,  the  Council 
may  do  something  to  stimulate  these.  For  this  purpose  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  the  technical  school  might  well  be  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  workers  are 
attending  that  institution  in  much  greater  numbers  now  than  in 
previous  years. 

There  are  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(particularly,  perhaps,  inland  or  seaside  health  resorts)  where  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  such  work  as  this  are  not  dissimilar  to  those 
existing  at  Oxford.  The  work  should  be  more  widely  attempted,  for 
it  is  one  of  those  things  in  which  private  effort  may  be  able  to  do 
most  towards  the  solution  of  public  problems. 

A.  F.  Kerrv. 

Town  Allotments  for  the  Casually  Employed. — The  problem 
of  unemployment  is  a  very  complex  one,  and  cannot  be  met  by  any 
single  or  easy  remedy.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  case  that  presses  for 
immediate  treatment  of  some  kind  is  that  of  the  casually  employed. 
They  are  casually  employed  because  there  is  only  casual  work,  and 
that  of  a  very  limited  order,  for  them  to  do.  Provided  they  could  find 
casual  work,  if  it  is  not  paradoxical  to  say  so,  of  a  permanent  kind, 
'the  problem,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  would  soon  settle  itself. 
On  the  assumption  that  this  is  impossible,  and  also  that  the  present 
position  of  affairs  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
men  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week — as  at  the  docks,  for  example 
— and  none  at  all  on  the  remaining  days,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  happy 
solution  of  many  difficulties  if  a  profitable  occupation  could  be  found 
for  these  casually  employed,  so  that  odd  moments  or  odd  days  could 
be  usefully  spent  in  reproductive  work,  instead  of  being  unprofitably 
expended  at  street  corners,  or  in  melancholy  processions  of  ragged 
poverty.  Is  it  possible  to  find  this  ?  Can  we  secure  an  employment 
which  shall  not  be  simply  the  creation  of  unnecessary  work,  as  a  kind 
of  test,  but  something  which  may  result  in  a  profitable  output  of  some 
sort,  bearing  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  put  in  ? 
A  small  representative  society  in  the  border  parish  of  London  over  the 
border  has  recently  made  a  move  in  this  direction,  and  readers  of  the 
Economic  Review  may  care  to  have  some  details  about  it. 

During  the  autumn  of  1906  the  South-West  Ham  Unemployed  Aid 
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Society  obtained  from  the  Bromley  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  a 
small  plot  of  waste  land,  three  acres  in  extent,  for  which  the  company 
had  no  immediate  use,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  works.  The  land  was 
given  rent  free,  but  if  rent  had  been  charged  the  cost  would  have  been 
£2  an  acre.  The  gronnd  was  in  a  rough  and  uncultivated  condition, 
and  some  money  which  had  been  subscribed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unemployed  was  spent  in  restoring  this  to  a  proper  state  for  cultivation. 
The  object  of  doing  this  was  twofold  :  first,  to  provide  decent  work — 
better  than  wood-chopping,  which  was  practically  the  only  alternative  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  give  the  men  who  were  to  occupy  the  allotments  a 
fair  chance,  and  some  encouragement  to  do  their  best.  The  land  was 
divided  up  into  twenty-four  sections  of  twenty  rods,  and  given,  free 
of  rent,  to  a  similar  number  of  men.  The  method  of  selection  was  to 
exclude  (a)  those  with  regular  work,  (b)  those  with  no  work  and  no 
apparent  chance  of  getting  any,  (e)  those  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  and 
(d)  those  whose  character  would  not  bear  investigation.  The  selected 
men  were  such  as  could  reasonably  expect  to  get  two  or  three  days’ 
work  each  week  at  the  docks  or  elsewhere.  A  qualified  instructor 
was  placed  in  charge  to  direct  proceedings,  and  to  give  instruction 
where  needed.  Seed  and  implements  were  at  first  provided  for  the 
men,  and  subsequently  paid  for  by  them.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the 
men  that  they  could  not  hope,  from  twenty  rods  of  gronnd  cultivated 
at  odd  moments,  to  secure  sufficient  income  to  pay  house  rent,  or  to 
live  independently  of  other  work  ;  but  it  was  suggested  that  they 
would  be  able  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  vegetables  for  themselves  and 
their  families  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  avoid  giving  this  movement  the  appearance  of  charity  ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  state  at  once  the  amount  of  charity  which  was 
necessary  in  this  case,  and  which  would  presumably  be  necessary  if 
similar  work  were  attempted  elsewhere.  If  rent  had  been  charged  for 
the  land,  it  would  have  worked  out  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  per  head 
per  week.  This  is  not  a  very  serious  item.  To  the  instructor  is  paid 
30«.  a  week,  and  this  is,  of  course,  more  serious  ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  one  man  could  as  easily  have  superintended  a 
much  larger  number  of  allotments,  with  a  proportionately  smaller 
charge  upon  the  individual  allotment  holder,  if  a  charge  had  been 
made  ;  and  also  that  his  services  will  not  be  required  after  a  short 
time.  The  initial  expenses  were  heavy,  because  the  ground  was  in  an 
impossible  condition  ;  but  having  been  incurred  once,  they  will  not 
recur  in  relation  to  this  particular  plot  of  ground.  Let  it,  however,  be 
at  once  conceded  that  there  must  be  certain  preliminary  expenses 
which  do  constitute  charity  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  but  after  the 
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preliminary  expenses  have  been  met  the  rest  becomes  a  negligible 
quantity  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  he  suggested  that  if  the  public 
contribute  something  in  the  way  of  charity,  they  are  likely  to  get 
more  than  their  own  back  again  by  not  having  to  provide  for  men  of 
this  sort  through  the  Poor  Law  or  Distress  Committees.  Practically 
the  part  played  by  charity  in  a  scheme  of  this  description  is  that  it 
helps  men  to  help  themselves  ;  and  if  charity  had  never  done  anything 
worse  than  that  it  need  not  have  been  cursed  ”  in  a  procession  of 
the  unemployed.  The  experiment  here  briefly  described  met  with  a 
success  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  men  apparently  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  efforts,  since,  with  the  exception 
of  three,  of  whom  two  have  gone  to  Canada,  they  held  their  plots  for 
the  full  year,  and  have  asked  for  a  renewal  of  their  tenancy  for  the 
coming  twelve  months.  8o  long  as  they  keep  clear  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  Distress  Committee,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  their  application 
will  be  granted.  And  yet  at  starting  the  scheme  seemed  doomed  to 
failure.  Similar  plots  of  ground  worked  by  employees  of  the  company 
were  not  very  encouraging.  The  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  locality, 
heavily  laden  with  the  fragrant  smell  of  factories,  gave  no  great  hope 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  ;  the  men  selected  came  from  the 
casual  class — a  class  which,  owing  perhaps  to  hereditary  temperament, 
or  possibly  to  the  accident  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  has  not  a 
high  reputation  for  energy  or  efficiency ;  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
men  were,  if  not  town  born,  at  least  town  bred,  with  no  farther  know¬ 
ledge  of  horticulture  than  that  very  limited  fraction  which  may  be 
acquired  in  the  back  yard  of  London  houses.  Moreover,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  reached  that  time  in  life 
when  a  man's  energies  do  not  easily  flow  in  fresh  channels.  And  yet 
the  experiment  was  not  a  failure,  unless  the  production  of  good  food 
from  waste  land  to  the  extent  of  over  £40  an  acre  may  be  considered 
a  failure.  Each  man  by  his  own  labour  extracted  from  the  soil  £5  ; 
and  this  forms  a  not  inconsiderable  addition  to  a  man’s  income  when  that 
income  is  a  precarious  quantity — certainly  less  than  £40  per  annum. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  practical  wisdom  of  a  policy  which 
throws  open  waste  land  to  the  energies  of  wasted  men  ;  whether,  after 
all,  this  is  not  really  charity  in  another  guise  ;  whether  it  is  not  but  a 
palliative  likely  to  delay  the  final  solution  of  a  great  problem  ;  whether 
it  may  not  prove  to  he  an  additional  attraction  for  men  to  come  up 
from  the  country ;  and  so  on.  Diflerent  people  will  form  different 
opinions  as  to  the  answers  to  be  given  to  questions  such  as  these. 
Quite  briefly  I  would  suggest  that  if  there  be  any  charity,  it  is  on  the 
part  of  men  who  are  willing  to  give  their  labour  upon  the  soil  at  a 
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wage,  if  it  is  looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  wages,  which  is 
ridiculously  small ;  that  if  it  is  but  a  palliative,  and  not  worth  much 
at  that,  it  will  very  soon  make  way  for  a  more  permanent  remedy 
when  that  remedy  comes  along;  that  if  the  possession  of  a  spare 
portion  of  waste  land  is  so  attractive  that  it  draws  men  from  the 
country  to  the  towns,  the  possession  of  another  plot  in  the  country 
itself  might  prove  a  yet  greater  incentive  towards  retaining  them 
where  they  are ;  and,  finally,  that  to  bring  idle  men  into  living  contact 
with  idle  land,  cannot  but  be  of  benefit  to  the  men  and  the  soil  alike. 
“  Ameliorer  I’homme  par  la  terre  et  la  terre  par  I’homme is  the 
experience  of  a  people  that  knows  something  both  about  men  and 
about  “  small  culture.*’  Besides,  to  encourage  men  to  spend  spare 
moments  in  useful  rather  than  in  useless  occupation,  is  not  a  policy 
that  can  be  considered  of  no  value.  After  all,  the  men  themselves 
have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter ;  and  though,  of  course,  they 
may  not  know  what  is  good  for  them,  yet  they  have  for  so  long  sub¬ 
mitted  to  whatever  their  betters  have  decreed  to  be  for  their  benefit, 
that  they  may  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  when  they  bear  unanimous 
witness  to  the  profit  which  has  accrued  to  themselves  from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  small  town  holding. 

C.  Bauhgarten. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — The  origin  and  nature  of  State 
Socialism  is  considered  by  M.  Ch.  Rist  in  the  Revue  dCEconomie 
Politique  for  May.  State  Socialism  is  regarded  by  M.  Rist  as  a 
compromise  between  the  extreme  individualist  and  extreme  socialist 
(?  communist)  economics.  It  is  admitted  that  the  State  is  not 
necessarily  the  worst  possible  organizer  of  any  particular  industry, 
and  it  is  also  admitted  that  socialists  do  not  now  propose  rash  pre¬ 
datory  methods  of  abolishing  private  property.  Opinion  appears  to 
be  veering  round  towards  a  large  measure  of  State  Socialism.  M.  E. 
Chabelain,  in  the  same  issue,  points  out  the  distinction  between  the 
juridical  and  economic  aspects  of  capital,  and  the  importance  of  this 
distinction  in  the  evaluation  of  national  capital.  In  the  August- 
September  number  M.  Raoul  Jay  writes  on  collective  bargaining  in 
regard  to  labour.  The  most  valid  argument  against  it  is  that  it 
favours  the  less  efficient  at  the  expense  of  the  more  efficient.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  necessary  characteristic  of  the  method,  which  he 
admits  is  coming  to  be  universally  regarded  as  superior  to  individual 
bargaining. 

Father  J.  M.  Harty,  in  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  October, 
urges,  on  ethical  grounds,  the  need  for  a  living  wage.  He  states  that 
VoL.  XVin.— No.  1.  I 
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Pope  Leo  XIII.  held  that  among  the  results  to  be  expected  bj  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  on  which  the  workman  could  live  in 
comfort  would  be  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  property,  an  increase 
in  productive  power,  and  a  greater  patriotic  feeling. 

M.  Roquenant,  in  the  Riforme  Sociale  for  August,  considers  the 
decay  of  apprenticeship  in  Belgium.  After  careful  discussion,  he  can 
suggest  only  the  establishment  of  technical  schools.  **  Les  Institutions 
Patronales  en  France”  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  M.  Cbeysson  in 
the  August  number  of  the  same  review.  He  urges  that  not  only 
moral,  but  also  economic,  considerations  point  to  the  advantage  of  the 
establishment  by  employers  of  societies  for  the  assistance  of  their 
work-people.  The  writer  decides  in  favour  of  voluntary  as  against 
State  action  in  the  matter.  A  useful  paper  on  the  housing  problem 
in  French  industrial  towns  is  contributed  by  M.  Louis  Riviere  to  the 
October  issue.  Small  allotments  are  also  considered  in  some  detail 
Since  1894  two  hundred  and  seventeen  societies  with  these  objects 
have  been  established,  and  of  these  128  are  on  co-operative  lines. 
The  relations  of  municipalities  to  these  questions  appear  to  be  mainly 
regulative. 

M.  Eugene  Dathout  examines  the  idea  of  ^  Wage  Contract"  in  the 
Association  Catholique  for  August  and  the  following  months.  He 
points  out  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  whether  wages  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  hire  or  a  purchase,  and  generally  the  inconclusive  and 
conflicting  views  taken  both  by  economists  and  by  jurists  on  this  and 
other  important  points.  M.  L.  Roumier  contributes  an  article  to  the 
August  issue  urging  the  need  for  converting  trade  unionists  from  their 
present  revolutionary  ideas,  and  transforming  their  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  into  bodies  whose  objects  shall  be  more  distinctly  professional 
and  less  economic,  which  shall  devote  their  attention  to  improving  the 
skill  and  means  of  training  their  members,  and,  on  the  economic  side, 
take  part  in  arbitration  and  conciliation  only  in  cases  of  individual 
disputes.  He  considers  that  in  this  way  the  functions  of  such  bodies 
might  be  developed  until  homes  for  aged  workers,  compensation  for 
injuries,  sickness,  and  uneihployment,  and  similar  desirable  objects 
were  obtained,  without  resort  to  collectivism  or  any  interference  by 
the  State. 

The  Revue  Econotnique  Internationale  for  August  contains  an 
important  article  by  Dr.  Hans  Crueger  on  the  present  condition  of 
co-operation  in  Germany.  The  recent  history  of  the  movement  is 
given  briefly,  and  the  change  from  the  fraternal  to  the  commercial 
motive  clearly  brought  out.  The  growth  of  banking  as  a  department 
of  the  co-operative  societies*  activities  is  noted,  and  the  improvement 
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in  the  commercial  mechanism  and  methods,  and  the  resulting  improve¬ 
ment  in  trading  results,  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  means  of  very 
extensive  statistics.  The  valuable  Bibliographica  Economica,  prepared 
by  the  Brussels  Institute,  continues  to  be  issued  with  the  Revue 
Economique  Internationale  in  a  very  convenient  detachable  form,  and 
adds  a  most  useful  feature  to  the  review.  The  Dewey  system  of 
classification  is  used.  In  the  February  number,  Prof.  J.  Chailley 
gives  a  careful  historical  survey  of  the  rise  of  the  problems  of  the 
British  in  the  administration  of  India,  and  the  attempts  that  are  being 
made  to  solve  them.  He  traces  the  failures  to  the  defective  educational 
system  introduced  into  India  by  the  British. 

Progress,  the  organ  of  the  British  Institute  of  Social  Service,  con¬ 
tinues  its  useful  work  of  showing  what  practical  means  are  being  used 
in  various  places  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  modern  industry.  The  July 
issue  contains  articles  by  Canon  Barnett  on  “Poverty,”  on  “Child 
Life  at  the  Garden  City,”  by  Frederick  Rogers,  and  on  the  “  Teaching 
of  Hygiene  in  Schools,”  by  Dr.  David  Somerville.  The  Bibliography 
keeps  up  its  high  level  of  completeness. 

A  new  review  of  considerable  promise  appeared  in  June,  the  Revue 
de  Psychologie  Sociale.  The  introductory  essay  on  its  objects  is  full 
of  thought,  and  of  very  considerable  interest.  Among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  articles  are  those  by  £.  Heligon,  criticizing  Proudhon,  one  by 
Maurice  Bicking  on  Gaston  Leroux's  play,  “  La  Maison  des  Juges,” 
in  which  the  nature  of  justice,  and  the  relations  of  judge  and  prisoner 
sre  examined.  Others  deal  with  the  wine  industry  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  relation  between  sociology  and  literature,  and  juvenile 
tribunals. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Willoughby,  in  the  annales  of  the  Musee  Social  for 
September,  analyzes  the  relation  between  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  organization  of  labour.  The  survey  of  the  subject 
is  wide  and  most  interesting,  and  deals  not  only  with  the  direct 
economic  and  legislative  activity  of  the  Government,  but  also  with 
the  less  obvious  activities  which  tend  to  show  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  is  one  of  sympathy,  guided  by  careful  inquiry.  The 
labour  organizations  are  not  always  wise  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
accept  the  actions  of  the  Government.  Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  the  railway  employes,  but  the  labour  of  women  and  children  is 
only  briefly  considered. 

The  Institute  of  Public  Health  in  Dunfermline  is  described  in 
considerable  detail  in  the  Chronique  of  the  Music  Social  for  October, 
by  M.  B4noit-Elvy. 

The  investor’s  point  of  view  on  the  railway  problem  is  clearly  put 
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by  Col.  Lockwood,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Maud,  M.P.,  in  the  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews  for  November. 

The  Rivista  Intemazionale  for  August  has  an  article  on  rural 
leagues  for  improvement  in  Italy,  by  Sr.  Brianja.  The  objects  of 
these  associations,  their  methods  of  organization,  and  mode  of  working, 
are  described,  whilst  consideration  is  given  to  the  share  of  various 
influences  in  their  establishment,  and  to  their  practical  achievements. 
The  determination  of  wages  in  relation  to  **  the  cost  of  production  of 
labour  ”  is  discussed  by  Sr.  Carano  Donvite  in  the  same  number. 

In  the  Giornale  del  Economisti  for  April  last,  Sr.  Tnllio  Bagni 
attempts  to  direct  public  opinion  towards  the  need  for  workmen’s 
insurance  in  Italy,  by  describing  the  results  achieved  in  Germanj, 
Austria,  and  elsewhere.  He  considers  that  a  satisfactory  system 
would  include  (1)  insurance  agaiust  inability  to  work  caused  by  either 
illness,  maternity,  or  disablement ;  (2)  insurance  against  death  in 
favour  of  dependents,  and  (3)  insurance  against  loss  of  work  due  to 
economic  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  worker.  A  scheme  for 
efiecting  this  is  added  in  detail.  Prof.  R.  Bachi  has  studied  the 
periodical  reports  issued  by  various  authorities  on  the  state  of  the 
labour  market,  and  contributes  a  useful  descriptive  and  critical  article 
i  on  the  subject  to  the  same  review.  In  the  May  issue  of  the  same 

publication,  Sr.  F.  Coletti  considers  the  possibility  of  extending 
compulsory  arbitration  to  agricultural  labour.  No  very  definite  decision 
I  is  reached,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  question  must  be  solved 

are  very  clearly  set  out. 

The  distribution  of  property  and  income  in  Denmark  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  Jens  Warning  in  the  National  Okonomisk  Tidskrift  for 
September.  The  variation  in  incomes  in  Denmark  is  conspicuous, 
and  is  due  to  a  large  variety  of  causes,  all  of  which  are  considered. 
A  process  of  equalization  is  setting  in,  and  will  continue  more  and 
J  more  efiectively.  Tables  are  given  of  the  incomes  above  the  level  of 

I  exemption  from  taxation.  Dr.  Cordt  Trap  criticizes,  in  the  September 

I  issue,  the  methods  in  use  for  insuring  against  accident.  The  so-called 

^  Municipal  Debt  of  Copenhagen  is  compared  with  that  of  other  large 

?  towns,  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Nielsen  in  the  August  number  of  the  same 

I  publication.  The  municipal  authorities  of  all  European  towns  of 

)  more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  and  of  some  even  smaller,  were  asked 

to  supply  information  on  this  subject,  and  replies  were  obtained  from 
about  75  per  eent.  of  them.  A  survey  of  the  material  brings  out 
principally  the  difficulties  of  comparison.  The  tables  given  show  very 
considerable  extremes  of  variation  in  the  things  tabulated,  e.g.  debt, 
population,  increase  or  otherwise  of  debt  at  different  periods,  revenue, 
1'  &nd  rate  of  amortization. 


REVIEWS. 


L’ACTION  SOCIALE  PAR  L’INITIATIVE  PRIV^E.  Quat- 
ri^me  S4rie.  Par  Edo^ne  Rostand,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut. 
[xiv,  752  pp.  Large  8vo.  15  francs.  Alcan.  Paris,  1907.] 

M.  Eugene  Rostand  is  always  worth  listening  to  when  he  discusses 
social-economic  developments  in  his  own  country.  For  he  combines 
sound,  unbiassed,  critical  judgment  with  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
facts.  The  period  to  which  the  present  volume  of  his  series  of  essays 
refers — that  is,  the  last  three  or  four  years — is  of  especial  interest  to 
students,  because  it  has  proved  exceptionally  prolific  of  attempts  at 
social  reforms  of  various  kinds,  alike  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  which 
have  very  distinctly  left  their  mark  upon  national  social  institutions. 

The  author  enters  with  some  minuteness  into  the  various  schemes 
put  forward,  and  to  some  extent  taken  up  and  carried  out  in  France,  for 
providing  better  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  In  this  province 
the  French  have  shown  themselves  exceedingly  ingenious — excellent 
planners,  though  comparatively  poor  doers.  Certainly  their  ideas  are 
worth  studying. 

Among  the  mass  of  other  social  subjects  dealt  with — thrift,  and 
temperance  (which  is  to  permit  the  consumption  of  wine),  self-help, 
provision  for  old  age,  warfare  against  tuberculosis,  etc. — the  topic 
most  likely  to  interest  British  readers  is  that  of  provident  action  such 
as  we  associate  with  friendly  societies,  and  which  Frenchmen  speak  of 
comprehensively  as  **  mutualite.”  The  reason  why  members  and  friends 
of  our  friendly  societies  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  French  and  Italian 
“  friendly  societies,”  why  they  would  not  attend  their  “  international  ” 
Congress  at  Milan,  and  will  not  now  join  the  international  Committee 
for  the  promotion  of  “  mutualit4  ”  throughout  the  world,  is  self-evident 
from  the  account  here  given  of  such  foreign  “  Societes  de  secours 
mutuel.”  To  our  author's  grief,  they  do  not  represent  pure  self-help 
and  voluntary  action  at  all,  but  State-subventions  and  recruiting  by 
compulsion.  “  Mutuality  ”  of  such  kind  can  do  no  real  or  abiding 
good ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  fuss  made  about  it,  the  imposing  pro¬ 
cession  of  many  thousands  led  by  MM.  Mabilleau  and  Lourties,  and 
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the  ostentatiooB  favour  showed  to  it  by  succeeding  Presidents  and 
Prime  Ministers,  it  is  bound  to  leave  the  working  classes  in  a  worse 
state  of  dependence  and  helplessness — hoping  for  gifts  rather  than  for 
results  from  their  own  exertions — than  that  in  which  it  first  found 
them.  The  decisive  influence  in  poor  relief  assigned  to  more  or  less 
political  bodies,  such  as  municipal  councils,  is  evidently  to  a  large 
extent  responsible  for  this.  What  are  we  to  think  of  “  provident 
self-help  ”  in  parishes  in  which,  owing  to  pressure  put  upon  the 
elective  councillors,  and  to  an  absence  of  shame  among  those  electors 
such  as  we  find  it  difficult  to  credit,  780  out  of  900  voting  ratepayers 
are  down  on  the  list  as  being  entitled  to  free  medical  relief  at  public 
expense  ?  In  another  parish  the  proportion  is  as  1500  to  1800,  in  a 
third  as  3000  to  12,000.  But  really  the  whole  system  is  rotten,  and 
in  my  opinion  M.  Rostand  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough  in  his  denun¬ 
ciation  of  “  4tatisme,”  which  is,  in  truth,  eating  the  marrow  out  of 
French  character.  It  is  interesting,  incidentally,  to  learn  that  our 
own  Friendly  Societies  (Poor  Belief)  Act,  1905,  which  permits  poor 
law  authorities  to  disregard  friendly  societies’  benefit  up  to  5«.  per 
week,  was  really  bodily  taken  from  an  earlier  French  measure  of  1903, 
which  makes  a  similar  concession.  • 

Henrt  W.  Wolff. 


LES  INDUSTRIES  k  DOMICILE  EN  BELGIQUE.  Volume  viii. 

Par  L’Office  du  Travail.  [656  pp.  8vo.  5  francs.  Lebegue, 

Scbepens.  Bruxelles,  1907.] 

There  is  a  picturesqueness  and  economic  charm  about  cottage  or 
home  industries  which  may  be  taken  to  account  quite  satisfactorily 
for  the  remarkable  solicitude  displayed  by  some  foreign  governments 
for  preserving  and  even  extending  and  promoting  them  by  artificial 
means.  The  work  done  at  the  loom,  the  lathe,  or  the  embroidery- 
frame  in  off-hours,  or  the  needlework  done  by  the  mother  of  a  family 
in  her  own  home,  while  minding  her  children  and  the  pot  upon  the 
hearth,  seems  at  first  blush  pure  gain  to  the  population.  In  not  a 
few  cases  it  is  so.  In  only  too  many,  however,  does  the  hateful 
sweater  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  people 
working  under  such  circumstances,  without  capital  and  without  a 
market  of  their  own.  In  Belgium,  as  this  eighth  volume  of  a 
Government  report  on  “home  industries”  shows,  the  cruel  sweater 
has  not  yet  made  bis  appearance,  “  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
in  due  course  he  will  come,  as  he  has  come  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  United  States.”  Even  so,  home-workers  in 
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some  iastaacea  fare  worse  in  a  pecuniary  sense  than  factory-workers. 
And  it  is  admitted  that  one  favourite  home  industry,  which  employs 
many  hands  in  Belgium  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schelde — that  is,  rope 
and  string  making— cannot  fail  to  be  shortly  crowded  out  by  factory 
production.  There  is  nothing  to  protect  it.  The  band-maker  of 
artistic  furniture,  the!  embroiderer,  even  the  seamstress  at  work  on 
underclothing,  collars,  corsets  and  “  coufections,”  may  turn  out  better, 
or  else  more  original  or  unique  work  than  the  machine.  The  rope- 
maker  cannot. 

Notwithstanding  all  such  drawbacks,  the  Belgian  Government — 
like  some  very  paternally  disposed  Governments  in  Germany — seems 
at  pains  to  do  what  it  can  for  native  small  industries.  Hence  the 
very  comprehensive  inquiry,  very  carefully  carried  out  by  persons 
evidently  competent,  resulting  in  so  voluminous  a  report.  In  some 
instances  its  solicitude  appears  justified,  and  rewarded  by  good  results. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  furniture-making,  chair-making  as  a 
special  industry,  needlework  comprising  embroidery,  the  making  of 
corsets,  collars,  neckties,  and  shirts,  as  well  as  clothing  of  all  sorts 
for  women,  and  rope-making.  Of  the  industries  named,  furniture¬ 
making  (barring  chair-making)  and  needlework — more  particularly 
embroidery  and  corset-making — have  a  very  good  account  to  give  of 
themselves.  The  feminine  needle  industries  most  conclusively  answer 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sceptical  assertion,  You  cannot  teach  old  dogs 
new  tricks,”  in  the  negative.  For  they  have  grown  up,  rapidly  and 
flourishingly,  on  the  ruins  of  the  erst  popular  lace-making,  which  had 
ceased  to  be  remunerative.  It  is  this  needlework  which  has  trans¬ 
formed  poverty-stricken  villages,  like  “  het  nederige  Massemen''  into 
well-to-do  communities,  and  brought  welcome  relief  to  thousands  of 
petty  households.  However,  even  in  this  peculiarly  successful  “  home  ” 
industry,  factory-work  appears  to  be  asserting  itself  with  growing 
effect.  To  state  one  instance,  at  Herzele,  of  400  women  workers  (out 
of  a  total  of  3000  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children),  275  work 
in  a  factory.  Embroidery  appears  decidedly  flourishing.  On  the  other 
hand,  chair  and  rope  making  appear  to  be  carried  on  under  difficulties. 
It  must  seem  odd  to  us  British  folk  that,  with  all  this  distribution 
of  production,  there  is  scarcely  any  attempt  at  association  for  sale. 
This  is  explained  in  the  volume  reviewed  by  an  innate  antipathy 
said  to  prevail,  more  particularly  among  the  Flemings,  to  associated 
enterprise. 

The  account  here  given  of  the  various  industries  reviewed  is  full  and 
precise,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  matter. 

Henky  VV.  Wolff. 
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INTERNATIONALE  WIRTSCHAFTSPOLITIK.  Ein  Versuch 
ihrer  wissenBcbaftlichen  Erklarung  auf  entwickelungs-gescbicht- 
licber  Grundlage.  Yon  Rudolf  Kobatsch.  [zxtI,  474  pp. 
Svo.  12  mark.  Manz.  Wien,  1907*3 

Herr  Kobatscb  bas  set  bimself  an  ambitions  task.  ^  Wirtscbafts- 
poUtik”  means  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  commercial  or  fiscal 
policy,  altbougb,  of  course,  tbe  one  necessarily  includes  tbe  other. 
Its  full  meaning  is  economic  policy  *’  in  its  widest  sense  ;  and, 
since  it  is  to  be  **  international,”  Herr  Kobatscb  makes  it  to  include 
also  tbe  questions  of  common  currency,  a  common  language,  and  of 
peace. 

**  Les  extremes  se  rencontrent.”  We  see  at  tbe  present  time,  like 
Sterne’s  “  radical  beat  ”  and  “  radical  moisture,”  an  overstrained 
nationalism,  taking  in  its  extreme  development  tbe  shape  of  **  impe* 
rialism,”  for  tbe  benefit  of  one  nation,  to  the  subordination  of  others, 
and  an  ideal  internationalism,  which  is  to  establish  “  the  brotherhood 
of  man,”  contending  with  one  another  side  by  side.  Herr  Kobatscb, 
with  a  good  deal  of  learning  and  a  careful  analysis  of  primary  causes, 
exhibited  in  a  rather  formidable  array  of  scholarly  terms,  seeks  to 
develop  ‘‘internationalism”  into  a  veritable  science.  Evidently  be 
has  prepared  bimself  well  for  his  work.  His  writing  bears  evidence 
of  much  careful  reading,  and  attractive  thought  and  study ;  and  his 
arguments,  displaying  considerable  acumen,  are  well  worth  noticing. 
No  doubt  he  realizes  that  tbe  end  to  be  attained  is  still  far  off.  But 
he  holds  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  sooner  reached  for  being  systema¬ 
tically  pursued,  as  be  proposes  that  henceforth  it  should  be. 

There  may  be  “  internationalism  ”  in  arbitration,  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  in  the  system  of  coinage  adopted,  and  in  social  legislation.  In 
respect  of  the  last-named  point,  the  conventions  newly  concluded, 
mainly  at  M.  Luzzatti’s  instance,  between  Italy  and  some  of  her 
neighbours,  although  indeed  only  elementary,  are  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion.  However,  the  chief  point  of  contact  between  nations  under  this 
bead  must  always  be  commercial  and  fiscal  relations.  To  the  fiscal 
question,  accordingly,  Herr  Kobatscb  assigns  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  his  book.  And  he  reasons  out  tbe  two  sides  with  un¬ 
doubted  fairness  and  with  much  judgment.  He  does  not  by  any 
means  start  with  a  parti  prit.  He  is  too  much  of  a  German  not  to 
appreciate  the  arguments  so  freely  employed  in  bis  country  in  favour 
of  “  nursing  ”  protection  for  tbe  development  of  “  infant  industries.” 
Up  to  a  certain  point  he  accepts  Alexander  Hamilton’s  and  Friedrich 
List’s  reasoning  in  its  favour.  But  he  plainly  perceives  that  “  inter¬ 
nationalism,”  fully  carried  out,  must  mean  universal  free  trade,  and 
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that  accordingly,  at  any  rate  beyond  the  aspera  of  fiscal  war,  the  goal 
to  be  made  for  in  internationalism  "  must  be  the  attra  of  fiscal  peace, 
by  means  of  free  trade,  admitting  of  the  unhampered  development  of 
resources.  That  was,  indeed,  the  ideal  also  of  List,  the  ‘‘father” 
of  Glerman  protectionism,  the  supreme  authority  currently  appealed  to 
in  his  own  country  in  matters  of  fiscal  policy.  List's  ultimate  aim 
kept  in  view  throughout  avowedly  was  absolutely  free  trade,  as  an 
ideal  state,  the  augusta  to  be  reached  through  the  angusia  of  purely 
temporary  tariff  war,  which  was  to  do  nothing  more  than  train  up 
backward,  undeveloped  industries,  as  a  careful  teacher  might  train 
up  backward  children,  in  order  to  equalize  disparities  before  the  great 
race  or  interchange  was  begun  on  equal  terms.  This  portion  of  Herr 
Eobatsch's  book  is  certainly  worth  reading. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 


ARBEITERAUSSCHUESSE.  Von  Heinrich  Koch,  S.J.  [xiv, 
160  pp.  8vo.  2  mark.  Volksverein  fiir  das  Katholische 
Deutschland.  Gladbach.  Miinchen,  1907.] 

In  this  book  Father  Koch  pleads  with  great  warmth  for  the  creation 
of  “Workmen's  Committees”  in  industrial  undertakings,  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about,  to  put  it  shortly,  “  social  peace  ;  ”  and  he  expresses 
regret  at  this  not  having  been  done  thus  far  to  a  larger  extent  in  his 
own  country.  To  some  extent  he  supplies  an  explanation  for  such 
undesirable  state  of  things  in  his  own  pages,  raising  this  explanation 
into  higher  relief  by  a  suggestive  comparison  between  his  own  country 
and  ours.  We,  so  be  observes,  have  as  good  as  no  “Workmen's 
Committees  ”  of  the  kind  that  he  advocates,  and  also  as  good  as  no 
“welfare  institutions'*  such  as  generous-minded  German  employers 
of  labour  so  freely  organize,  and  on  the  whole  with  such  good 
results,  for  their  workmen's  benefit.  No,  it  is  quite  true  that  we  have 
few  of  these  things.  But  we  have  something  better,  and  something 
that  ensures  greater  advantage  to  the  workmen,  whether  it  be  the 
fully  democratic  organization  of  profit-sharing  establishments  such  as 
we  see  in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Works,  or  the  bargains  con¬ 
cluded  between  employers  and  employed  acting  as  equals,  through  the 
medium  of  our  trade  unions.  Father  Koch,  indeed,  contends  that 
between  employer  and  employed  full  equality  is  not  conceivable. 
Quoting,  of  course,  like  a  good  son  of  the  Church,  a  well-known 
passage  from  the  late  Pope's  encyclical  Novarum  Rerum  as  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  his  demand  for  more  rights  for  workmen,  be  takes  for  his 
main  text  an  equally  well-known  passage  from  a  message  of  Emperor 
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William  II.,  delivered  in  1890,  which  calls  upon  Parliament  to  legislate 
so  as  to  facilitate  employers  calling  in  to  their  counsels  committees 
composed  of  workmen  possessing  their  own  confidence  as  consul¬ 
tative  bodies.  Parliameut  has  legislated  ;  and  employers  have  called 
in  such  consultative  assistance,  and  employed  it  just  as  much  as  it 
suited  their  purpose — after  reaching  which  point  they  have  allowed 
the  institution  to  fall  into  abeyance.  The  workmen  have  evinced  no 
keenness  whatever  to  preserve  it.  Evidently  they  do  not  believe  in 
it.  It  was  given  them  as  a  sop  from  the  enemy,  and  hostium  munera 
non  munera.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  it  would  be  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  apply 
our  methods  in  Germany,  because  distrust  between  the  parties  to  be 
conciliated  is  too  outspoken.  In  the  International  Co-operative 
Alliance  we  have  made  it  one  of  our  avowed  objects  to  promote  peace 
between  capital  and  labour.  That  is  the  very  last  thing  that  we 
desire  to  do,”  was  what  German  working  men  co-operators  declared 
to  me  as  a  comment  on  that  point  at  their  most  recent  congress.  They 
will  not  even  have  profit-sharing,  because  they  will  not  trust  employers. 
Evidently  there  is  still  much  educating  work  to  be  carried  out  in 
Germany,  more  specifically  to  impress  working  men  with  the  value 
of  “constitutional”  methods,  such  as  alone  can  give  the  working 
classes  confidence  in  the  upper  strata  of  society. 

Father  Koch’s  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information 
upon  what  has  thus  far  been  done,  more  particularly  in  Germany,  in 
the  way  of  bringing  employers  and  employed  into  closer  touch  by 
means  of  workmen’s  committees.  The  movement  dates  back  to  1849. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

DIE  EXPORTPOLITIK  DER  KARTELLE.  Untersuchungen 
iiber  die  handelspolitische  Bedeutung  des  Kartellwesens.  Yon 
Dr.  Willi  Mobgenroth.  [ii,  119  pp.  8vo.  2.80  m.  Duncker 
und  Humblot.  Leipzig,  1907.] 

This  little  book,  which  incidentally  contains  some  information  which, 
in  the  concise  form  in  which  it  is  put,  may  be  welcome  to  students  of 
fiscal  questions  amongst  us,  can  scarcely  be  called  conclusive  in  its 
ultimate  argument.  Starting  from  the  true  point  that  “  cartels  ”  and 
trusts  are  the  direct  noxious  offspring  of  protection — that,  according 
to  Mr.  Havemeyer’s  well-known  phrase,  “  the  mother  of  all  trusts  is  the 
^  customs  tariff  law  ” — our  author  goes  on  to  show  that,  from  a  national 

economic  point  of  view,  trusts,  “  cartels,”  syndicates,  and  similar 
I  organizations  are  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  produce  the 

I  desired  effects.  They  do  not  exclude  competition ;  they  do  not 
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promote  exportation.  Their  direct  and  necessary  effect  is  to  keep 
national  industry  down  to  its  lower  grades,  favouring  the  exportation 
of  raw  and  half-manufactured  material,  while  keeping  the  higher  and 
more  remunerative  forms  of  manufacture  outside  the  country,  and  even 
forcing  them  there.  To  prove  this  point,  he  quotes  several  telling 
instances.  German  industry,  so  he  maintains,  has  developed,  not 
because,  but  in  spite  of  cartels.”  But  then,  after  all,  he  winds  up 
with  the  contention  that,  in  the  ulterior  phases  of  their  development, 
^  cartels  ”  and  trusts  may  do  great  good  to  the  country  in  which  they 
are  established  by  producing — by  means  of  the  aggregation  of  various 
industries  in  the  hands  of  composite  monster  syndicates,  which  carry 
the  raw  material  through  all  stages  of  production  to  the  most  highly 
finished  products — giant  industrial  establishments  so  powerful  as  pro¬ 
ductive  organizations  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  against 
all  competition,  even  without  the  shelter  of  a  protective  tariff.  In 
that  case  they  might  be  turned  into  a  very  godsend  to  their  particular 
nation.  However,  the  few  instances  quoted  from  practical  experience 
do  not  by  any  means  establish '.snch  optimist  conclusion. 

It  will  be  news  to  some  of  us,  -perhaps,  that  the  German  sugar 
syndicates  have  destroyed  our  own  beet-root  sugar  industry. 

The  passage  most  interesting  to  British  readers  is  likely  to  be  that 
(pages  110  to  112)  in  which  the  author  points  out  that  our  British 
protectionists  have  cried  out  against  German  dumping  without  being 
really  hurt.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  injurious  dumping 
going  on  in  some  other  quarters.  But  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  German  dumping  has  been  all  confined  to  forced  sales  at 
times  of  crisis  in  a  glutted  market.  There  was  absolutely  no  evil 
intent  or  deliberate  policy  in  those  dumping  sales  of  the  period  of 
German  crises  in  1900  to  1903.  The  goods  produced  had  to  be  got 
rid  of,  for  what  they  would  fetch.  The  mischief  to  ourselves  really 
was,  so  Dr.  Morgenroth  will  have  it,  not  that  dumping  took  place, 
but  that  it  was  only  temporary.  Had  it  been  permanent,  our  manu¬ 
facturers  might  have  adapted  themselves  to  it,  benefiting  by  it  as 
they  benefited  by  cheap  German  sugar.  As  it  was,  it  only  disturbed 
our  markets  very  seriously  for  a  short  time. 

Henky  W.  Wolff. 

LA  MONNAIE.  Par  A.  de  Foville,  Membre  de  ITnstitut,  Ancien 

Directeur  de  1’ Administration  des  Monnaies.  [242  pp.  12mo. 

2  fr.  Victor  Lecoffre.  Paris,  1907.] 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  on  Social  Economics.  It  professes 
to  be  “  un  de  ces  livres  de  vulgarization  et  de  synthese  comme  il 
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en  faut  k  la  generation  affair^  et  hative  qu’est  la  ndtre.”  It  serves  its 
purpose  admirably.  Popular  though  it  is,  it  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
who  has  a  practical  and  complete  knowledge  of  his  subject  on  all 
sides.  A  director  of  the  mint  should  be  able  to  tell  us  all  about 
money.  M.  de  Foville  treats  of  it  in  two  ways — one,  practical,  in  its 
material  aspect ;  the  other,  theoretical,  in  its  economic  aspect.  The 
book  abounds  with  figures  and  statistics  which  enhance  its  value.  As 
could  be  expected,  the  part  of  the  work  entitled,  “  Technique  mone- 
taire  ”  is  very  much  first-hand,  and  of  great  interest.  The  theoretical 
part  is  by  no  means  to  be  put  aside,  however.  It  displays  that  power 
of  vivid  and  clear  exposition  which  French  writers  seldom  fail  to 
manifest.  While  advancing  nothing  strikingly  new,  it  combines  such 
good  general  information  with  sound  sense  and  acute  analysis  of  the 
theories  of  various  economists  that  one  can  read  the  work  with  the 
certainty  of  at  least  getting  a  clear  grip  of  the  elements  of  the  subject. 
The  chapter  on  the  measure  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  worth  reading.  It  contains  a  table  of  the 
variations  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  drawn  up  •for  a 
hundred  years,  from  1800  to  1900.  In  1800  wages  corresponded, 
generally  speaking,  exactly  to  the  cost  of  living.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  an  estimate.  There  is  a  gradual  rise  of  wages,  until  in  1900 
wages  were  double  what  they  were  in  1800.  The  cost  of  living,  in 
the  same  time,  increased  only  by  60  per  cent.  (These  figures  apply  to 
France,  of  course.)  M.  de  Foville  remarks  that,  upon  this  calculation, 
the  nineteenth  century  did  very  well  for  the  masses.  The  leaders  of 
contemporary  socialism  show  either  great  ignorance  or  great  boldness 
when  they  assert  that  the  civilization  of  to-day  is  making  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  Careful  calculations  do  not  support  such 
wild  statements  as  these.  Unluckily,  sober  economic  studies  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  part  of  the  mental  food  of  extremists  or  doctrinaires. 

W.  R.  Hodges. 

L’EMIGRATION  EUROPEENE  AU  XIX*  SIECLE.  Par  R. 
Gonnard,  Professeur  k  la  Faculte  de  Droit  de  I’Universite  de 
Lyon.  [297  pp.  8vo.  3  fr.  60  c.  Armand  Colin.  Paris, 
1907.] 

This  study  of  emigration  from  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century 
will  well  repay  reading.  The  author  treats  in  considerable  detail  of 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Russia.  France  is 
omitted  as  being  a  non-emigrant  country.  Her  influence  is  felt  in  the 
world  in  other  directions — artistic,  literary,  scientific.  A  clear,  short 
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sketch  of  migratory  movements,  previous  to  the  period  he  has  taken, 
gives  completeness  to  the  author’s  account.  Full  lists  of  statistics, 
which  will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  support  the  opinions  which 
are  put  forth  in  the  book.  The  figures  impress  the  imagination  with 
the  greatness  of  the  stream  of  population  which  has  flowed  from  the 
Old  to  the  New  World.  There  are  many  causes  which  have  impelled 
the  peoples  of  Europe  to  seek  new  homes.  M.  Gonnard  has  set  these 
forth,  economic,  political,  religious,  and  others,  with  careful  accuracy. 
It  would  take  a  much  larger  volume  than  this  to  touch  on  every  aspect 
of  the  subject.  Naturally  enough,  the  author  confines  his  attention  to 
two  or  three  leading  points.  The  chief  aim  of  his  book,  as  be  says 
himself,  is  to  endeavour  to  forecast,  from  the  data  of  past  and  present 
emigration  statistics  and  tendencies,  the  position  likely  to  be  taken  in 
the  future  by  various  nations. 

A  matter  of  great  concern  to  emigrating  countries  is  the  connection 
which  those  who  have  gone  from  the  mother  country  keep  up  with 
her.  This  must  have  a  vital  influence  one  way  or  another.  Can 
the  home-land  let  her  children  go  without  a  thought  ?  Whatever  it 
was  in  any  past  time,  now  the  connection  seems  to  be  esteemed  a  most 
valuable  asset  in  a  nation’s  strength  and  resources,  as  well  as  a  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  race.  Commercial  competition  is  getting  to  its 
keenest  point.  Evidently,  if  the  bonds  of  kindred  can  be  preserved, 
and,  with  them,  trade  intercourse,  there  is  in  emigration  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  profit  and  expansion.  The  author  shows  in  his  own 
clear  way  the  directions  which  the  emigrants  have  taken,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  connection  of  race  and  commerce  has  or  has  not 
been  maintained,  with  the  consequent  results  of  loss  or  gain.  Great 
Britain  is  the  most  striking  object-lesson  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  having  emigrants  settled  in  the  mother-country’s  colonies. 
There  would  be  quite  a  different  story  to  tell  of  her,  if  the  millions  she 
has  sent  forth  had  been  absorbed  in  other  communities,  and  lost  their 
racial  ties.  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  send  forth  quite  as 
many  emigrants  as  Great  Britain.  Italy,  in  fact,  heads  the  lists.  But 
they  have  felt  acutely  the  loss  of  not  having  been  able  to  make  settle¬ 
ments  preserving  the  ties  of  kindred,  tongue,  and  trade  sympathies. 
Some  partial  success  they  have  had,  but  quite  inadequate  to  their 
ambitions,  or,  it  may  be,  their  future  needs.  Germany  especially  has 
sought  with  anxious  eyes  for  every  possible  area  which  could  afford 
a  colonizing  centre  on  a  great  scale.  Great  Britain  was  too  early  on 
the  field,  with  her  grasp  firm  set  on  the  largest  and  finest  territories 
open  to  European  enterprise.  Where  she  did  not  bar  the  way  others 
did.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  must 
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unadvoidably  be  content  to  allow  a  great  part  of  their  emigrants  to 
go  to  swell  the  populations  of  British  Colonies  and  the  U  nited  States, 
and  thus  contribute  to  increase  the  power  and  commerce  of  rivals. 
This  does  not  at  all  mean,  M.  Gonnard  thinks,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
will  have  an  overwhelming  predominance.  Looking  at  things  from  a 
French  point  of  view — one,  that  is,  which  does  not  welcome  favourably 
the  growth  of  any  race  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overpower  others  more 
stationary — he  is  led  to  prophesy  that  this  will  not  come  to  pass.  No 
race,  through  holding  and  effectively  populating  large  areas  of  the 
globe,  will  attain  a  world-supremacy.  The  ambition  has  been  enter¬ 
tained.  It  has  animated  great  national  activities  and  stimulated 
national  energy  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  could  have  been  thought 
credible.  But  the  probability  of  its  being  realized  does  not  belong 
to  the  immediate  future,  at  any  rate.  Whatever  may  take  place  in 
Europe  itself,  no  European  race  in  the  New  World  will  grow  to 
surpassing  proportions.  Too  many  currents  are  intermingling  there 
for  any  one  to  become  of  vast  volume.  Our  own  race,  powerful  as  it 
is,  in  the  United  States  for  instance,  is  not  able  to  maintain  anything 
like  a  numerical  superiority.  Nor  in  the  British  Colonies  is  the 
increase  of  numbers  of  such  compass  as  to  ensure  at  present  any 
marked  advantage.  There  is  another  factor  which  bears  on  the  point, 
on  which  M.  Gonnard  places  emphasis.  The  birth-rate  is  showing  a 
general  decline,  even  in  the  great  emigrating  countries.  There  is  no 
knowing  how  far  the  process  will  go.  The  note  of  alarm  has  been 
sounded  here,  which  at  least  shows  that  the  outlook  is  thought  serious. 
Supposing  the  state  of  things  in  France  becomes,  in  varying  degrees, 
universal,  we  must  look  for  a  great  decrease  in  emigration.  There  is 
in  the  United  States  and  in  our  Colonies  the  same  falling.  This 
condition  of  things  points  to  a  distant  postponement  of  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  development  of  any  one  race.  As  to  the  economic  results  of 
a  large  decrease  in  emigration,  that  is  another  matter  upon  which 
M.  Gonnard  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  His  chief  concern  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  decrease  will  take  place,  and  that  the  communities  of  the 
New  World  will  have  to  provide  their  own  increase  more  and  more. 
He  is  not  sorry,  any  more  than  he  is  that  there  are  yellow  races  to 
check  the  ambitions  of  white  races.  He  would  like  to  see  the  races 
all  developing  together  harmoniously,  each  contributing  its  share  to 
the  common  stock  of  thought,  character,  and  commercial  activity.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  truly  divined  the  trend  of  things.  His  figures, 
at  all  events,  furnish  material  for  reflection,  and  his  opinions  for 
argument. 


W.  R.  Hodges. 
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PATRONS  ET  OUVRIERS.  Par  A.  Rocgenant,  Laureat  de 

I’InstUut.  [181  pp.  12mo.  2  fr.  Victor  Lecoffre.  Paris, 
1907.] 

This  book  gained  the  Bordin  prize  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques,  in  1906,  which  is  high  testinaony  to  its  worth. 

“  Patrons,  ouvriers  :  obligations  morales  respectives.”  So  the  writer 
begins,  and  we  understand  his  aim  from  the  first.  He  wishes  to  bring 
masters  and  men  not  only  into  a  simple  business  connection  with  each 
other,  but  also  into  an  atmosphere  of  good-fellowship.  He  thinks  that 
both  masters  and  men  can  be  shown  the  advantages  of  real  friendly  co¬ 
operation.  His  qualifications  for  a  hearing  are  good,  for  he  was  a 
moulder  in  some  ironworks  for  a  time.  He  studied  in  the  evenings', 
and  became  perhaps  a  master  himself.  He  does  not  say  so,  but  his 
insight  into  the  master’s  mind  seems  to  be  as  intimate  as  that  into  the 
worker’s.  The  book  is  written  with  great  liveliness,  and  his  pictures 
of  the  workman,  his  habits,  his  ideas,  and  his  aims  are  most  forcible. 
He  is  there  living  before  one.  The  master,  too,  stands  out  just  as 
clearly  in  his  day’s  doings  at  his  works.  They  both  enjoy  the  author’s 
sympathy.  He  is  no  advocate  of  .one  against  the  other.  We  can 
imagine  him  saying,  “Ye  are  brethren.”  One  welcomes  a  menage 
like  this  from  a  man  who  has  known  the  worker’s  feelings  and 
thoughts.  The  thing  is,  is  it  worth  considering  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  solution  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  masters  and 
men,  capital  and  labour  ?  One  reason  for  putting  it  aside  would  be 
that  it  confines  itself  to  dealing  only  with  the  master  who  devotes 
some  personal  direction  at  least  to  his  works.  Now,  it  is  probable  in 
such  cases  that  a  reasonable  consideration  on  both  sides  of  their 
respective  positions  and  duties  might  issue  in  an  agreement  very 
advantageous  to  both.  In  fact,  when  there  is  an  employer,  who  is  in 
direct  contact  with  his  men,  and  animated  by  higher  motives  than 
merely  getting  every  penny  possible  out  of  their  labour,  we  often  find 
labour  troubles  unknown.  The  men  respond  to  friendliness.  They 
are  willing  to  work  harmoniously  with  their  employer  who  throws  in 
their  way  substantial  benefits. 

If  every  employer  were  to  listen  to  M.  Roguenant,  and  be  the  high- 
minded,  benevolent,  sympathetic  person  he  depicts,  no  doubt  a  very 
large  amount  of  labour  discontent  would  disappear. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  growing  lack  of  real  personal  interest  taken  in 
workmen  by  employers  that  is  aggravating  the  feeling  of  revolt  in 
them.  But  possible  as  it  may  be  to  employers  in  contact  with  their 
employis  to  manage  them  tactfully  and  kindly,  what  is  to  be  done 
when  there  are  great  corporations  ?  Where  is  the  individual  contact 
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to  come  in  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  author  to  blame  him  for  not 
indicating  anything  to  help  us  in  this  direction.  He  speaks  only  of 
that  he  knows.  He  disclaims,  and  perhaps  wisely,  any  idea  of  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  greatest  aspects  of  the  labour  question.  Still  his  thoughts 
are  helpful.  They  could  conceivably  bear  fruit  on  other  grounds  than 
those  he  has  sown  them  in.  A  gospel  could,  perhaps,  be  preached  to 
employers  and  employed,  to  capital  and  labour.  Is  it  generally 
recognized  that  there  are  moral  obligations  on  both  sides  ?  Could 
both  sides  be  convinced  that  there  are  ?  Economic  relations,  business 
aspects  of  the  case  loom  so  large,  that  there  seems  no  room  for  what 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  sentiment.  Political  issues,  moreover, 
confuse  the  conditions  to  such  au  extent  that  it  is  difficult  often  to 
deal  with  labour  troubles  simply  as  such.  The  tendency  consequently 
is  to  neglect  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  two  contestants  by  any 
other  means  than  the  adjustment  of  their  strict  material  relations. 
The  conversion  of  employers,  of  whatever  kind,  and  of  workers  to  a 
peaceful  and  fair  division  of  toil  and  profit,  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
acceptance  of  their  moral  duties  to  one  another,  would  seem  to  be  a 
Quixotic  enterprise,  which  would  occur  only  to  a  workman,  enthusiastic 
but  ill-informed.  The  movement  of  labour  is  now  so  aggressive,  so 
united,  so  antagonistic,  that  capital  sees  before  it  nothing  but  a  war. 
Yet,  after  all,  diplomacy  may  avail  to  avert  the  threatened  danger. 
Would  an  infusion  of  M.  Roguenant’s  ideals  aid  that  diplomacy  ? 
He  says  the  workman  is  open  to  sentiment.  A  Frenchman  may  be ! 
Who  will  say  it  of  au  English  workman,  or  an  English  employer  ? 

W.  R.  Hodges. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


CANON  HENSLEY  HENSON  moves  our  respectful  astonish¬ 
ment.  He  has  recently  denounced  the  Christian  Social 
Union  and  all  its  works  because  a  hundred  ministers  of  various 
denominations  thought  it  expedient  to  publish  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  Christians  and  Socialists.  What  surprises  us  is 
that  so  acute  a  logician  does  not  see  that  he  is  doing  the  very 
opposite  of  what  he  intends.  He  very  properly  objects  to  the 
identification  of  Christianity  with  any  political  or  economic 
party ;  but  he  slips  into  the  error  he  condemns  when  he  denies 
the  right  of  these  hundred  ministers  to  make  their  declaration ; 
and  he  makes  matters  still  worse  when  he  assumes  that  an 
organization  which  includes  some  of  the  denounced  hundred 
must  necessarily  be  a  Socialist  organization,  and,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  Socialist,  non-Christian.  Such  a  contention  seems  to 
require  the  assumption  that  any  serious  anxiety  to  apply 
Christian  principles  in  detail  to  the  problems  of  modem  life 
is  not  only  not  required  by  Christianity,  but  stamps  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  a  society  as  non-Christian,  or  even  anti-Christian. 
The  Christian  Social  Union  has  only  a  single  basis — the  desire 
to  apply  “  The  Christian  Law  ”  to  actual  social  life.  As  to  the 
method  of  doing  this,  the  opinions  of  its  members  differ  widely. 
The  logical  outcome  of  the  Canon’s  attempt  to  make  Socialism 
inconsistent  with  Christianity,  must  be  either  to  identify 
Christianity  with  his  own  political  and  economic  creed,  or  to 
insist  that  a  Christian  must  have  no  politics  whatever. 


The  further  suggestion  that  “Ritualism”  and  Socialism 
necessarily  go  together  calls  for  no  refutation,  and  would  be 
sufficiently  controverted  by  a  glance  at  the  composition  of  our 
executive.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  political  and  ecclesiastical 
VoL.  XVIIL— No.  2.  K 
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"  individualism  ”  tend  to  go  together,  and  that  those  who  believe 
strongly  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  form  a  similar  belief  as  regards  the  body  politic.  But 
this  does  not  constitute  economic  Socialism.  And  even  if  it 
chanced  that  all  the  officials,  or  even  all  the  members  of  the 
C.S.U.  were  “  Ritualists,”  it  would  not  furnish  a  very  weighty 
argument  against  either  Socialism  or  the  society  in  question. 
The  Canon  has  fallen  a  victim  to  Association  of  Ideas — a  com¬ 
plication  of  the  mind  which  only  takes  place,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  when  people  do  not  think.  How  would  Canon 
Henson  regard  an  attack  on  Toryism  which  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  many  professors  of  that  creed  are  also  fanatical 
opponents  to  Biblical  Criticism  ? 


On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  add  that,  if  the  signatories 
of  the  Socialist  Manifesto  had  omitted  the  four  words  in  brackets 
—(“sometimes  called  Christian  Socialism”) — a  good  deal  of 
quite  unnecessary  heart-burning  might  have  been  avoided. 
They  were  quite  within  their  rights  in  declaring  that  “the 
Socialism  we  believe  in  involves  the  public  ownership  and 
management  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange.”  But  it  was  inaccurate  to  suggest  that  the  historic 
Christian  Socialism  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  was  avowedly 
committed  to  any  such  definite  economic  system,  and  no  less 
misleading  to  imply  that  the  majority  of  those  who  would  now 
call  themselves  Christian  Socialists  are  prepared  to  adopt  the 
political  programme  of  a  particular  party. 


Parliament  and  the  country  are  being  invited  to  consider 
various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  our  poorest 
fellow-citizens.  They  must  be  criticized  singly  on  their  merits 
and  in  detail.  But  so  much  nonsense  is  talked  about  every 
proposal  of  the  kind,  that  a  general  principle  or  two  may  be 
advantageously  asserted.  In  some  quarters  it  is  apparently  held 
that  family  affection  is  strengthened  by  every  obstacle  it 
encounters  and  every  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed;  and 
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also  that  the  only  motive  to  which  appeal  can  successfully  be 
made  is  fear.  Thus,  to  take  the  second  point  first,  it  is  some¬ 
times  held  that  if  we  say  to  a  man,  “  Be  thrifty  or  starve,”  thrift 
will  inevitably  ensue  (although  the  utmost  he  can  save  by  thrift 
may  in  some  cases  not  suffice  to  keep  him  for  two  years); 
whereas  if  we  say,  “  You  shall  be  kept  from  starving,  and  all 
your  savings  will  go  to  the  comfort  of  your  old  age,”  the  man 
may  be  expected  to  become  a  profligate.  But  sane  psychology 
agrees  with  Christianity  that  hope  is  stronger  than  fear;  and 
one  of  our  chief  needs  is  to  temper  the  Law  with  the  Gospel 
in  our  treatment  of  the  poor. 


On  the  other  question  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  a  contrast 
drawn  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Bray  in  his  admirable  and  delightful  work 
The  Town  Child.  He  points  out  how  incessant  is  the  labour 
in  the  poor  home  which  is  necessary  to  provide  the  meals  and 
keep  the  place  clean  and  tidy;  how  nerves  are  liable  to  be 
fretted,  and  affection  itself  give  way  before  ceaseless  worry. 

“Compare  this  day-to-day  drudgery  with  the  work  of  the  ordinary 
mother  of  the  prosperous  and  servant-keeping  class.  .  .  .  After  break¬ 
fast,  at  which  some  of  the  children,  who  have  been  dressed  by  a 
servant,  are  present,  she  visits  the  nursery  to  see  the  little  ones  who 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  nurse.  She  may  spend  a  short 
time  with  the  children  before  the  arrival  of  the  governess,  when  they 
again  pass  out  of  her  control.  She  retires  to  answer  letters  and 
arrange  the  business  of  the  house,  and  perhaps,  if  her  tastes  lie  in 
that  direction,  to  write  part  of  an  article  denouncing  municipal  enter¬ 
prise,  which,  by  lightening  the  work  of  the  parents,  wiU  infallibly 
destroy  the  life  of  the  home.  .  .  .  The  real  point  of  importance,  on 
which  stress  must  be  laid,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
this  transfer  of  the  burdens  of  motherhood  to  the  shoulders  of  servants, 
there  is  no  visible  weakening  in  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  family 
bond.  On  the  contrary,  the  ties  are  stronger  and  more  lasting,  just 
because  the  mother,  by  divesting  herself  of  the  drudgery,  has  time  to 
consider  and  work  for  the  higher  interests  of  the  whole.” 

The  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  very  often  both  family  affection 
and  self-help  are  crushed  and  rendered  impossible  by  the  burden 
of  the  struggle.  But,  having  recognized  this,  we  must  not  refuse 
to  recognize  the  truth  that  lies  in  the  other  view. 
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At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  it  is  still  unknown  to  whom 
the  Government  will  ask  Parliament  to  give  Old  Age  Pensions, 
or  on  whom  they  propose  to  lay  the  burden.  On  the  first  point 
our  chief  hope  is  that,  whether  the  scheme  be  big  or  little,  there 
will  be  no  pauperization.  After  what  ham  been  said,  there  can 
be  no  need  to  add  that  we  do  not  use  this  term  in  the  narrow 
technical  sense  in  which  it  is  associated  exclusively  with  the 
operations  of  the  Poor  Law,  nor,  of  course,  in  the  sense  which 
some  persons  have  tried  to  give  it,  whereby  it  becomes  the  name 
of  all  incomes  derived  from  the  State.  We  take  the  word  in  its 
large  and  bad  ”  sense,  according  to  which  it  means  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  good  conduct  by  the  establishment  of  what, 
in  the  language  of  fifty  years  ago,  may  be  properly  described  as 
a  “  reward  ”  for  destitution.  Wages  were  the  reward  of  labour, 
interest  was  the  reward  for  “saving”  or  not  spending  capital, 
and  poor-relief  was  the  less  satisfactory  “  reward  ”  of  destitution. 
The  Poor  Law,  as  a  rule,  necessarily  does  more  for  a  man  the 
worse  his  life  has  been,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  scheme  of 
pensions  should  penalize  the  industrious  and  thiifty  by  with¬ 
holding  the  pension  from  those  who  have  succeeded  in  providing 
for  themselves. 


The  question  who  is  to  pay  for  these  pensions  is  perhaps  of 
even  greater  importance  than  it  appears  at  present.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  there  are  now  symptoms  of  a  definite 
struggle  between  the  desire  to  provide  for  military  expenses 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  to  provide  for  economic  goods, 
and  against  economic  evils,  on  the  other.  Nothing  is  so  likely 
to  make  this  opposition  obvious  to  the  mind  of  the  masses  as 
the  payment  by  the  State  of  certain  allowances  in  money ;  and 
if  once  the  democracies  of  Europe  realize  the  situation,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  international  relations  will  soon  be  put 
on  a  reasonable  and  civilized  basis. 


The  report  of  the  Labour  Conference  at  Hull,  in  January, 
suggests  some  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  democratic  move¬ 
ments.  On  one  day  a  proposal  to  add  to  the  constitution  of 
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the  Labour  Party  a  statement  in  favour  of  Collectivism  was 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  next  day  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  carried  by  510,000  votes  to  469,000,  declaring  that  the 
“  Labour  Party  should  have  as  a  definite  object  the  socialization 
of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  and  exchange.” 
This  second  resolution  may  perhaps  be  discounted  as  simply  the 
expression  of  a  “  pious  opinion,”  and  not  taken  seriously.  But 
if  Mr.  Maddison  is  right  in  his  contention  that  “  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  trade  xmions  are  Liberals  and  Tories,  the 
Socialists  being  a  small  minority,”  and  that  “of  the  total 
sum  (£8594)  subscribed  to  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  only  a 
paltry  £189  comes  from  the  two  Socialist  societies,”  he  may  be 
justified  in  saying  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  have 
created  “an  intolerable  situation.  It  is  the  tyranny  of  the 
minority,  and  would  be  wrong  if  the  numbers  were  reversed.” 
The  obvious  danger  is  that  the  Labour  Party  may  split,  and  the 
reactionaries  score  a  triumph.  And  no  doubt  it  is  rash,  if  not 
dishonest,  for  delegates  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  policy 
which  the  majority  of  their  constituents  regard  as  unsound  or 
impracticable.  But  delegates  are  normally  in  advance  of  their 
constituents,  and  as  long  as  the  constituents  do  not  resist,  they 
must  lead  in  the  way  they  think  right.  If  the  Labour  Party  as 
a  whole  objects,  let  it  secure  a  non-Socialist  majority  of  delegates 
next  year  at  Portsmouth;  if  not,  there  is  no  harm  done.  It 
is  the  wisdom,  not  the  honesty,  of  the  leaders  which  seems 
questionable. 


The  position  of  the  C.S.U.  on  the  great  issue  of  Socialism  is 
plain  enough.  We  began  by  discussing  Canon  Henson’s  attack ; 
we  conclude  by  stating  our  own  positive  position,  for  the 
manifesto  which  led  to  the  attack  has  occasioned  some  con¬ 
fusion.  The  “  un-Christian  Socialists  ”  have  been  too  quick  to 
assume  that  it  meant  that  only  bad  Christians  fail  to  become 
Socialists.  The. “unsocial  Christians”  have  been  horrified  by 
the  suggestion  that  they  are  committed  to  the  specific  programme 
of  the  I.L.P.  In  fact,  however,  the  manifesto  merely  states 
that  a  hundred  Christians  have  adopted  the  ideal  and  method 
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of  Collectivism  as  their  economic  policy — as  they  are,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  do.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  state  that,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  C.S.U.,  the  Christian  Church,  as  such,  is  neutral 
towards  all  forms  of  Government  and  all  economic  systems.  A 
Christian  is,  of  course,  boimd  to  bring  all  his  political  and 
economic  ideals  within  the  range  of  Christian  principles.  In 
that  sense  they  become  for  him  part  and  parcel  of  his  religious 
creed.  But  other  Christians,  with  the  same  aim  and  inspiration, 
may  arrive  at  quite  different  conclusions. 


In  this  connexion  we  may  compare  the  authoritative  utterance 
of  the  Bishops  with  the  statement  of  the  C.S.U.  Executive. 
In  the  Beport  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1897  (Committee 
on  Industrial  Problems)  stand  the  words — 

“  The  Committee  believe  that  it  would  be  wholly  wrong  for  Christian 
authority  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  evolution  of 
economic  and  social  thought  and  life  by  taking  a  side  corporately  in 
the  debates  between  rival  social  theories  or  systems.  It  will  not,  for 
example,  at  the  present  day,  attempt  to  identify  Christian  duty  with 
the  acceptance  of  systems  based  respectively  on  collective  or  individual 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production.” 

In  1895  Bishop  Westcott,  as  President  of  the  C.S.U.,  signed 
this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Executive — 

“As  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  are 
simply  such  as  should  be  readily  recognized  by  every  Churchman,  it 
would  be  a  complete  departure  from  our  original  purpose  to  use 
particular  measures  as  a  test  of  loyal  membership,  or  to  formulate 
a  specific  *  Christian  Social  Union  programme*  as  distinct  from  our 
general  Churcbmanship.” 


THE  REMUNERATION  OF  WOMEN’S  WORK. 


FTHE  Caledonian  chieftain  whom  Tacitus  introduces  to  address 
his  countrymen  in  peculiarly  Roman  rhetoric  tells  them 
that  they  are  like  the  freshmen  in  a  household  of  slaves, 
a  butt  for  mockery  and  injustice.  That  is  the  position  of 
working  women  to-day.  They  are  still  new-comers  in  the 
industrial  world.  Their  position  is  ambiguous.  Their  rights 
are  not  yet  determined.  One  point  of  ambiguity  in  particular 
is  the  source  of  a  vast  amount  of  preventible  distress  and  un¬ 
premeditated  cruelty.  Except  in  certain  well-established  and 
organized  fields,  like  that  of  the  textile  trades,  women’s  wages 
are  still  reckoned  on  the  assumption  that  all  women  are  par¬ 
tially  supported  by  husbands  or  parents,  and  that  no  woman 
need  be  regarded  as  a  real  economic  unit.  This  assumption  is, 
of  course,  far  more  false  than  true,  and  from  it  confusion  and 
distress  result  in  three  ways.  Those  women  who  support 
themselves  upon  their  own  earnings  are  stunted  and  harassed 
by  an  insufficient  income,  based  upon  a  false  assumption. 
Those  who  are  partially  supported  by  husbands  or  parents  keep 
wages  low  by  competing  in  the  open  market  And  those  who 
have  no  such  support  and,  owing  to  this  competition,  cannot 
earn  a  living  wage,  are  forced  to  eke  out  an  indescribably 
miserable  existence  by  the  aid  of  State  relief,  charitable  subsidy, 
or  prostitution. 

It  is  pleasant  to  regard  a  woman  as  a  decorative,  domestic 
creature  gracefully  dependent  on  a  man.  Tet  statisticians 
relentlessly  remind  us  that,  in  our  present  society,  women 
largely  outnumber  men,  while  the  laws  against  polygamy  are 
still  enforced.  Thus  a  very  large  number  of  women  do  not 
marry,  and  of  these  all  who  have  no  independent  means  must 
support  themselves,  while  many  have  to  support  others  as  well. 
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This  is  an  uncomfortable  fact  which  has  got  to  be  faced.  That 
it  is  not  as  yet  generally  recognized  is  immediately  clear 
from  a  casual  consideration  of  any  branch  of  women’s  work. 
Take  the  educated  classes.  It  is  not  at  present  possible  to 
obtain  statistics  of  the  work  and  wages  of  self-supporting 
educated  women.  But  one  can  vouch  for  their  under-payment 
from  personal  experience.  There  are  in  London  large  clubs  or 
boarding-houses  where  such  ladies  live  cheaply.  They  are 
engaged  in  very  various  professions  and  trades,  and,  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  compare  their  earnings  with  those  of  men  in 
similar  employment,  they  are  foxmd  to  be  underpaid.  A  male 
typewriter  gets  £2  a  week ;  a  woman  can  be  hired  for  half  that 
sum.  Women-doctors  who  inspect  schools  are  paid  considerably 
less  than  their  male  colleagues ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  women- 
clerks  in  Government  offices.  In  almost  every  case  these  ladies 
are  underpaid.  The  reasons  are  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  have  small  private  means;  that  those  who  have  not  are 
forced  to  accept  a  rate  of  pay  thus  artificially  lowered;  that 
organized  combination  in  their  ranks  is  as  yet  quite  impossible ; 
and  that  ladies  who  vxyrk  for  their  living  leave  work  when  they 
marry.  Now,  if  you  visit  the  clubs  or  boarding-houses  where 
these  ladies  live,  you  will  go  expecting  to  find  a  gathering  of 
girls.  But  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  middle-aged  and 
more.  They  are  not  yet  married,  and  are  still  working  for  low 
pay.  That  is  where  the  tragedy  lies.  A  mam  in  their  class  is 
paid  a  salary  on  which  he  can  hope  to  support  a  family  and 
make  provision  for  the  future.  The  woman’s  income  makes 
provision  impossible,  and  no  pension  solaces  her  failing  years. 
Many  have  parents  dependent  on  them,  many  are  widows  with 
children  to  support,  and  even  those  who  have  no  such  calls  can 
only  hope  to  die  before  their  earning  powers  are  exhausted. 

If  we  go  a  little  lower  in  the  social  scale,  we  find  worse 
hardships.  Shop-assistants  are  very  ill  paid,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  number  are  still  victims  of  the  mediaeval 
tyranny  of  the  “living-in”  system.  Thus  the  greater  part  of 
their  scanty  wage  is  paid  in  “  truck  ” — which  would  be  an  ille¬ 
gality  in  any  but  the  distributive  trade — while  they  work  very 
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long  hours,  and  live  under  conditions  which  are  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  unhealthy.  This  is  an  evil  which  affects 
women  even  more  than  men,  both  in  health  and  character, 
since  women  are  by  economic  pressure  and  even  by  personal 
persuasion  continually  brought  under  the  temptation  of  sup¬ 
plementing  their  income  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  virtue.  It 
is  high  time  we  recognized  that  immorality  is  largely  an 
economic  product. 

These  are  depressing  pictures.  It  seems  ill  that  so  many 
women,  educated  or  uneducated,  should  be  stunted  and  warped 
simply  because  the  world  at  large  cheerily  expects  them  all  to 
get  married.  It  is  ill,  but  it  is  better  than  life  in  a  slum  on 
4«.  6d.  a  week.  That  claims  an  even  earlier  remedy.  The 
preliminaries  to  a  remedy  are  these :  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  of  women  who  work  a  majority  have  no  support  except 
their  earnings,  and  a  large  number  are  bread-winners  for  many 
other  mouths ;  we  must  prevent  wages  being  depressed  by  the 
competition  of  the  partially  supported,  and  thus  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  employers  and  consumers  to  gain  a  definite  profit 
out  of  the  pittances  of  poor  relief  or  the  wages  of  prostitution. 

The  House  of  Lords  Commission  defined  sweating  as  “  unduly 
low  rates  of  wages,  excessive  hours  of  labour,  and  insanitary 
state  of  work-places.”  In  Factories  the  hours  of  labour  and  the 
sanitation  are  partially  controlled  by  inspection.  Of  course, 
there  are  far  too  few  women  inspectors,  and  magistrates  are 
notoriously  unwilling  to  uphold  their  prosecutions.  Thus  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  are  frequently  evaded.  In 
laundries,  women  work  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  hours  con¬ 
secutively,  with  short  intervals  for  sleep  and  food  on  the  spot. 
The  contrivances  for  safety,  for  decency,  for  warmth,  for  air, 
which  the  law  demands,  ai'e  very  often  absent.  On  peculiarly 
cold  days  girls  are  to  be  discovered  tailoring  in  large  work-rooms 
without  any  fire.  Their  frozen  fingers  work  very  slowly — but 
they  are  paid  by  piece-rate,  so  their  employer  can  toast  his  toes 
with  a  good  financial  conscience.  Similarly,  the  Truck  Acts 
are  constantly  broken.  Some  deductions  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  are  almost  incredible.  For  the  breaking  of  a 
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thin  glass  jar  of  jam  under  hot  water — it  seems  an  inevitable 
catastrophe — a  worker  was  fined  the  retail  price  at  which  the 
jar  could  be  sold ;  and  that  although  the  glass-fragments  were 
picked  out  and  the  jam  afterwards  put  on  the  market  A 
tailoress  who  damaged  a  pair  of  trousers,  for  the  making  of 
which  she  earned  \d.,  was  charged  6s.  6(2.  Another  made  a 
coat  for  Is.,  and  was  charged  for  her  mistakes  13s.  11(2. 

But  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  employers  (»n  make 
a  profit  out  of  their  work-people.  There  is  the  “  maximum 
wage.”  If  a  woman  has  made  special  efforts  over  a  week’s 
work,  she  is  told  that  she  has  earned  too  much ;  and  the  bad 
piece-rate  gives  place  to  a  worse  time-rate.  Or  take  another 
dodge  :  charge  them  for  the  use  of  their  machines,  for  the  rent 
of  the  workroom,  for  its  lighting,  or  heating,  or  cleaning.  At 
so  much  a  head,  you  can  reap  a  substantial  profit ;  and  it  is  a 
safe  transaction.  They  are  much  t(X>  hungry  to  resist ;  or,  if 
they  are  not,  others  are.  Women  are  the  cheapest  form  of 
machinery,  and  they  need  no  care. 

However,  these  are  illegalities.  We  are  trying  to  prevent 
them,  and  may  hope  to  succeed.  But  to  unduly  low  rates  of 
wages  in  factories  the  law  is  still  indifferent.  In  this  respect, 
almost  all  women’s  labour  is  still  sweated.  Girls  fill  cocoa 
packets  at  per  gross.  If  you  are  energetic,  you  can  fill  21,792 
packets  in  a  week,  and  earn  78.  Cartridges  are  quicker  filled, 
but  you  must  do  140,000  to  earn  28.  It  is  easy  to  keep  wages 
down  in  a  factory.  Suppose  you  are  paying  your  women  88.  a 
week.  When  you  want  new  hands,  refuse  those  who  ask  for  the 
usual  waige,  and  find  some  who  are  hungry  enough,  or  make 
enough  on  the  streets,  to  take  78. 6(2.  Then,  when  work  slackens, 
discharge  the  original  workers  who  are  getting  88.  Your  regu¬ 
lar  rate  will  then  be  78.  6(2.,  and  you  can  continue  the  process, 
if  not  ad  libitvm,  at  least  ad  nauteam. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  artificial  depression  of  wages 
has  yet  been  met  is  by  trade  union  organization.  In  this  way 
the  women  working  in  the  textile  trades  of  the  North  of  England 
have  secured  good  (M}nditions  and  fair  wages.  But  with  very 
ill-paid  factory  hands  organization  is  almost  impossible.  They 
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cannot  subscribe  to  a  union ;  they  are  too  ill  fed  and  sickly  to 
grasp  ideas ;  too  miserable  to  look  ahead ;  and,  above  all,  they 
dread  their  employer’s  disfavour  and  the  danger  of  “  the  sack.” 
Still,  while  women  like  Miss  Tuckwell  and  Miss  Macarthur  and 
Miss  Bondfield  are  working  at  this  problem,  the  impossible  may 
be  achieved.  At  any  rate,  sweated  Home  Work  is  worse  than 
sweated  factory  labour,  and  is  further  from  any  hope  of  remedy. 

In  Home  Work  all  the  evils  of  sweating  are  rampant — low 
pay,  excessive  hours  of  labour,  and  horribly  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  Why  does  it  exist?  Factory  owners  are  capitalists, 
and  they  earn  their  profits  (not  to  raise  the  previous  question) 
by  providing  workshops,  plant,  and  materials  for  their  employees ; 
and  they  are  put  to  further  expense  by  the  necessity  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  safety  and  sanitation  which  the  law 
enforces.  Now,  whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the 
capitalist’s  lot  is  rather  enviable — so  much  so  that  many  folk 
with  little  or  no  capital  endeavour  to  emulate  his  Olympian 
career.  How  do  they  manage?  They  avoid  the  expense  of 
providing  rooms  and  machinery,  and  escape  the  responsibility 
of  conforming  to  the  Factory  Act  by  employing  people  who 
cannot  work  in  factories  to  do  the  work  in  their  ovm  homes. 
These  are  the  crippled  and  the  incompetent,  or  widows  who  have 
learnt  no  trade,  and  wives  whose  husbands  are  incapable  or  out  of 
work.  Lacking  the  speed  which  machinery  lends  to  labour,  these 
women  have  to  work  all  day  long  and  much  of  the  night,  often 
in  unimaginably  foul  and  hampering  conditions.  And  these  are 
not  the  only  points  in  which  their  state  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  that  of  the  worst-paid  factory-hand.  They  have  to  pro¬ 
vide,  out  of  their  own  pocket,  such  plant  as  is  necessary  for 
their  work  ;  to  lose  time  by  fetching  and  carrying  the  material ; 
and  to  lose  money  by  exorbitant  deductions for  damage.  One 
would  expect  that  these  women  would  at  least  be  paid  a 
little  more  than  factory  workers.  On  the  contrary,  being 
more  defenceless,  more  hopeless  of  combination,  they  are  paid 
less;  BO  much  less  that,  while  the  average  wage  of  women 
and  girls,  taking  the  whole  year,  is — excluding  the  textile 
trades  and  domestic  service — between  7s.  and  8s.  a  week. 
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the  average  weekly  wage  of  home-working  women  is  estimated 
at  4s.  6(2. 

Now,  you  (umnot  live  comfortably  on  less  than  £20  a  year, 
and  you  (»nnot  live  at  all  on  4s.  6(2.  a  week,  neither  you  yourself 
nor  those  who  are  dependent  on  you.  Yet  death  from  starva¬ 
tion  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence.  A  few  succumb,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  women  home-workers  are  partially  supported 
by  poor  relief,  or  pensions,  or  charity.  Thus  the  community 
pays  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  sweated  articles.  This  fact 
is  gradually  being  recognized  But  thousands  of  consumers  are 
still  unaware  of  it.  We,  as  ratepayers  and  as  charitable  donors, 
subsidize  the  sweater.  You  cannot  have  things  made  below 
cost  price.  The  sweater  pays  part  of  the  cost,  and  we  pay  the 
rest.  And  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  community 
suffers.  The  incompetent  and  the  infirm,  the  surplus  margin 
of  low -class  labour,  are  used  to  compete  against  high-class 
labour,  and  with  such  success  that  the  sweater  can  obtain  for 
10(2.  an  article  which  cannot  be  legitimately  produced  for  less 
than  23s.  Then  the  cheapness  of  female  labour  checks  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  Also  the  articles  are  produced  in 
such  insanitary  conditions  that  they  frequently  carry  disease. 
So,  however  little  people  care  for  working- women,  common  self- 
interest  demands  the  regulation  of  their  labour. 

Let  us  take  a  few  concrete  instances  of  home-workers’  wages. 
Artificial  flowers  are  dainty  things,  and  good  to  look  on.  They 
are  often  made  in  the  filthiest  homes,  and  their  purchasers  are 
indebted  to  very  dirty,  miserable  women.  These  make  flowers 
at  1^(2.  an  hour.  It  is  skilful,  trying  work.  A  twelve-hours 
day  only  earns  eighteenpence. — To  earn  a  penny  at  hook-and- 
eye  carding  you  have  to  link  and  stitch  384  hooks  and  eyes. 
One  penny  in  every  shilling  thus  earned  goes  to  buy  needles 
and  cotton,  and  a  middle- woman  has  to  be  paid  for  bringing 
the  materials  round.  At  this  work  you  cannot  earn  more  than 
3s.  or  48.  a  week. — Shirts  are  made  for  8(2.  a  dozen.  You  can 
make  a  dozen  in  twelve  hours,  and  by  literally  ceaseless  toil 
earn  from  58.  to  68.  a  week.  But  from  this  you  must  deduct 
4(2.  a  day  for  cotton  and  needles,  and  la  6(2.  a  week  for  the  use 
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of  your  machine.  This  the  worker  has  on  the  hire-system.  If 
a  slack  season  comes  before  the  instalments  are  all  paid,  she 
loses  plant  and  capital  at  once. — Two  or  three  clay  pipes  are 
sold  for  a  penny ;  the  worker  for  a  penny  makes  about  fifteen, 
and  she  must  incur  capital  outlay  for  a  press  and  moulds,  and 
spend  2d.  in  every  shilling  earned  in  buying  clay.  This  gives 
a  weekly  budget  of  about  98. — Cigarette-making  is  another 
industry  that  is  badly  sweated.  Here  women  compete  with 
men  and  are  paid  less.  They  get  28.  per  1000  for  round 
cigarettes,  and  can  only  earn  a  living  wage  by  getting  the 
paper  cases  made  out.  So  the  sweated  turn  sweaters,  and  pay 
4(i.  per  1000  for  the  making  of  the  cases.  Thus  the  cigarette- 
maker  earns  28.  on  each  thousand,  and  the  case-maker  4(Z. :  the 
cigarettes  are  sold  for  758. — Tennis-balls  are  sewed  at  an  average 
rate  of  4^f2.  to  6(Z.  per  dozen.  The  worker’s  outlay  for  thread, 
needles,  and  thimbles  comes  to  2^d.  a  gross.  The  retail  price 
of  a  dozen  balls  is  about  128.,  and  this  is  just  the  sum  which  a 
hard  worker  can  earn  in  a  week. — When  you  go  into  a  shop 
to  buy  matches,  you  put  down  a  penny,  and  receive  a  perfect 
shower  of  boxes.  You  really  only  want  one.  The  others  are 
a  nuisance.  Nobody  wants  matches  to  be  as  cheap  as  they 
are.  And  yet,  in  order  that  they  may  be  unnecessarily  cheap, 
the  match-makers  are  underpaid  in  factories,  and  the  box- 
makers  are  super-sweated  in  their  homes.  Some  of  them  are 
paid  as  little  as  2d.  a  gross ;  nearly  900  boxes  for  l8. ;  and  out 
of  this  they  have  to  buy  their  own  paste  and  string,  and  keep 
up  a  fire  in  order  that  they  may  make  the  paste  and  keep  the 
room  dry.  You  cannot  make  more  than  l8.  a  day  at  this  trade. 
It  is  literally  true  that  matches  cost  lives. 

It  is  no  use  multiplying  miserable  instances.  “  The  average 
earning  of  women  home-workers  is  about  48.  Cd.  a  week ;  ”  ^  and  it 
is  all  so  unpremeditated,  so  unnecessary.  Men’s  wages  are  lowered 
by  what  women  will  take,  and  women  take  what  they  can  get 
because  some  of  them  are  already  partially  supported,  and  those 
who  are  not  have  to  find  the  support  somehow.  The  results 
naturally  follow  the  causes,  and  the  causes  accumulate  through 

*  See  Report  on  Home  Work,  1907,  especially  Miss  Macarthor’s  evidence. 
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sheer  neglect.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  it  seems  that 
interference  has  come  in  time.  In  England  the  disease  is  too 
deep-seated  to  be  really  cured  by  their  remedies ;  it  has  eaten 
into  the  heart  of  our  society,  and  the  taint  is  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

That  is  indubitably  by  far  the  worst  of  all  the  evils  of  sweat¬ 
ing.  W omen’s  home-work  means  child-labour.  In  early  V ictorian 
days  tiny  children,  almost  babies,  worked  in  mines  and  factories. 
Of  course  they  were  killed,  but  there  was  money  in  it ;  so  the 
mildly  profitable  massacre  continued  until  humanitarians  began 
to  suspect  the  doctrines  and  the  methods  of  laieaez-faire.  Now 
we  have  learnt  to  interfere.  We  have  checked  child-labour  in 
factories  and  workshops.  So  it  has  retired  to  the  homes,  where 
at  present  we  seem  inclined  to  leave  it.  It  is  obvious  that,  at 
the  rates  of  pay  of  which  I  have  quoted  instances,  every  hand 
in  the  home  must  be  requisitioned  if  anything  approaching  a 
living  wage  is  to  be  earned.  The  result  of  unfettered  compe¬ 
tition  on  the  future  of  our  race  is  easy  to  see.  A  woman  works 
at  blouses  to  supplement  her  husband’s  low  wages.  It  happens 
that  her  husband  is  out  of  work  just  at  the  time  of  her  confine¬ 
ment.  She  cannot  afibrd  to  lie  up  at  all  The  baby  is  bom 
one  morning  and  dies  directly.  By  midday  she  is  working 
again  at  her  machine,  trying  to  earn  enough  to  feed  her  husband 
and  to  bury  her  baby.  This  is  a  real  case.  Take  another,  where 
the  baby  lived.  The  mother  could  not  nurse  it,  and  could  not 
buy  milk.  She  fed  it,  in  the  intervals  of  machining,  on  biscuit 
and  hot  water.  Suppose  the  baby  outlives  even  this,  it  is 
inadequately  and  foolishly  fed,  and  commences  labour  about  the 
age  of  four.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  find  harrowing  statistics  of 
infant  mortality  and  infant  labour,  the  destruction  of  body  and 
the  stunting  of  mind.  The  horror  and  the  folly  of  the  facts 
are  hard  to  face,  and  little  black  words  on  paper  cannot  mirror 
them  at  all. 

There  are  many  possible  remedies.  The  ultimate  cure  lies  in 
the  gradual  substitution  of  industrial  co-operation  for  blind 
competition.  But  it  is  no  good  waiting  for  a  radical  cure. 
Immediate  possibilities  are  better  worth  attention.  The  first 
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remedy  that  occurs  to  thought  is  Inspection.  Extend  the 
factory  laws  to  the  home-workers,  protect  their  conditions  and 
their  hours.  Let  them  be  licensed ;  forbid  any  one  to  take  in 
home-work  without  a  license;  forbid  employers  to  give  out 
work  to  unlicensed  persons.  There  are  several  objections  to 
this  plan.  It  seems  a  wrong  policy  for  the  State  to  say  to  a 
woman-worker,  “  This  room,  where  you  and  your  children  live 
so  filthily  together,  is  quite  imfit  to  make  match-boxes  in,  but, 
bless  your  heart,  you  may  live  in  it  if  you  can.”  That  amounts 
to  a  public  declaration  that  match-boxes,  or  racquet-balls,  or 
artificial  flowers  are  socially  more  valuable  than  women  and 
children.  But  even  if  this  objection  is  ruled  out  as  sentimental, 
there  are  others.  It  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
prevent  home-workers  from  evading  the  law ;  almost  impossible 
for  employers  to  fulfil  its  conditiona  Moreover,  it  would  take 
away  work  from  many  of  the  most  necessitous,  and  thus  cost 
the  State  the  whole  instead  of  part  of  their  support.  In  short, 
the  licensing  remedy  will  not  do,  because  it  does  not  touch  the 
real  evil,  the  low  rate  of  pay.  If  husbands  are  better  paid, 
their  wives  will  not  have  to  take  in  work ;  if  girls  are  better 
paid,  they  will  not  need  to  seek  poor  relief  or  take  to  the  streets ; 
if  widows  are  better  paid,  they  will  not  need  to  requisition  their 
children’s  fingers,  they  will  not  need  to  work  such  long  hours, 
and  they  will  have  more  time  and  more  money  to  spend  on  the 
home.  We  can  only  remedy  the  condition  of  the  home  by 
raising  its  income.  Restrictive  regulations  which  do  not  touch 
the  wages  question  are  bound  to  be  ineffectual,  and  costly  to 
the  State  by  the  wastage  of  its  members  and  the  exaction  of 
relief. 

The  institution  of  Wages  Boards  would  complete  our  factory 
legislation,  and  tend  to  remove  the  worst  evils  of  home-work. 
Low  wages  are  not  really  due  to  ghoulish  employers  or  to  selfish 
workers.  Most  employers  are  ready  to  pay  more,  but  are 
prevented  by  the  competition  of  a  few  inefficient  employers  who 
undercut  their  prices.  Workers  are  quite  ready  to  take  more, 
but  hunger  makes  them  take  what  they  can  get,  and  that 
amount  is  continually  depressed  by  the  competition  of  the 
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partially  supported.  The  chief  value  of  Wages  Boards  would 
be  the  extinction  of  this  competition.  They  would  fix  a 
minimum  rate  for  each  single  kind  of  work  and  for  each  single 
class  of  workers  in  a  particular  trade.  It  would  be  illegal  to 
take  in  or  to  give  out  work  at  a  less  rate.  The  minimum  would 
be  so  fixed  that  an  averagely  efiective  worker  could  earn  by 
piecework,  say,  at  the  least  the  price  of  two  meals  a  day.  The 
inefficient  would  earn  more  than  they  do  now,  though  doubtless 
less  than  a  living  wage.  But  their  competition  wouUd  not 
depress  the  market.  That  is  the  important  thing.  And  as  for 
those  whom  the  rates  partially  support,  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
some  day  acquire  the  wisdom  of  seeing  that  it  is  more  socially 
economical  to  pay  women  to  bring  up  healthy  families  than  to 
assist  them  to  kill  or  stunt  their  children  by  starvation,  filth, 
and  toil.  In  many  other  ways  besides  the  amendment  of  the 
Poor  Law  must  the  institution  of  Wages  Boards  be  supple¬ 
mented.  Although  the  license  by  itself  will  not  cure  the  evil, 
it  might  be  used  as  an  assistance  to  the  working  of  a  Wages 
Act.  Then  somehow  or  other  the  middle  woman  must  be 
controlled.  More  inspectors  are  needed  to  ensure  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  and  to  prevent  insanitary  conditions.  Workers  and 
employers  must  be  taught  to  see  their  own  interest.  Children 
must  be  technically  trained  to  trades. 

Wages  Boards  are  no  cure,  only  a  palliative.  They  will  be 
very  difficult  to  work,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  and  to  work 
them  will  be  relinquished  in  despair,  unless  there  is  a  strong 
body  of  public  opinion  pushing  politicians  forward.  The  driving- 
power  must  be  a  moral  force,  and  to  supply  that  is  the  function 
of  bodies  like  the  G.S.U.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  supply  it.  At 
one  moment  our  awakened  sympathies  suggest  impossible 
policies,  at  another  despair  joins  with  logic  to  silence  our 
endeavours.  There  are  two  essential  requisites,  a  cool  head  and 
a  warm  heart ;  and  it  is  quite  extraordinarily  hard  to  combine 
them.  The  great  thing  to  preach  and  to  remember  is  that  it 
pays  to  take  care  of  a  human  machine.  Its  efficiency  benefits 
the  whole  social  workshop.  In  the  misery  of  these  women  we 
are  all  at  least  distantly  interested,  just  as  our  eyebrows  are 
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interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  little  toes.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  society  in  and  through  which  we  must  live.  For  we  are 
members  one  of  another,  and  if  one  member  suffers  the  others 
must  suffer  with  it.  That  truth  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  both 
of  Christianity  and  of  Social  Union. 

W.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 
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OSAKA  is  a  proud  city,  and  not  without  valid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons.  Claiming  a  population  of  just  over  a 
million,  it  ranks  next  in  size  to  Tokyo.  But  it  is  still  more 
flattered  to  be  hailed  as  the  “  Manchester  of  Japan.”  For  those 
who  are  properly  awed  by  statistics,  it  may  be  enough  to  cite 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  1185  factories  in  Osaka,  or 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  At  any  rate,  Osaka  seems 
to  have  more  “  pace  ”  than  any  of  the  numerous  towns  I  have 
visited  between  Nagasaki  in  the  south  and  Sapporo  in  the 
northern  island  of  Hokkaido.  You  become  conscious  of  this 
“  pace  ”  as  soon  as  you  enter  the  railway  station.  The  people 
have  acquired  something  of  that  alert  movement  and  inde¬ 
pendent  bearing  which  can  be  at  once  detected  on  arriving  at 
one  of  the  big  manufacturing  towns  in  the  North  of  England, 
after  leaving  some  quieter  town  in  the  more  rural  districts  of 
the  South. 

Osaka  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  new  Japan  that  is 
growing  up.  It  will  be  predominantly  an  industrial  Japan,  which, 
like  most  European  countries,  will  become  more  and  more  urban, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  ;  in  which  the  factory 
system,  organized  on  a  mammoth  scale,  will  gradually  oust  and 
supplant  the  petty  domestic  workshops;  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  limited  demands  of  home  consumption,  but  manu¬ 
facturing  articles  of  various  kinds  for  the  markets  of  the  world ; 
ready  to  make  anything  that  can  be  sold  anywhere  at  a  profit, 
regardless  of  aesthetic,  or  indeed  of  any  other,  considerations. 

All  this  novel  enterprise  is  being  engineered  and  developed 
with  amazing  skill  and  thoroughness  by  the  Japanese  them¬ 
selves.  I  only  came  across  a  single  foreigner  in  one  of  the 
smaller  factories.  The  more  recent  cotton  mills  are  substantially 
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built.  Apparently,  in  Osaka,  they  are  not  afraid  of  earthquakes, 
for  there  is  a  forest  of  tall  brick  smoke*stacks  to  be  seen.  (I 
observed  one  chimney  with  an  ugly  and  dangerous-looking  twist, 
but  this  may  have  been  due  to  an  insecure  foundation  or  to  faulty 
construction.)  Some  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  sheds  are 
better  lighted  and  better  ventilated  than  many  of  the  older 
mills  in  England ;  and  they  are  equipped  with  the  very  best 
English  machinery  from  Oldham,  Accrington,  Bolton,  or 
Manchester. 

As  for  the  profits  that  can  be  made,  they  are  more  than 
satisfactory.  In  England,  a  cotton  manufacturer  is  well  content 
with  a  net  profit  of  six  per  cent.,  and  often  has  to  put  up  with 
far  less.  In  Osaka,  a  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  cotton  mills  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and 
sometimes,  I  was  told,  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  has 
been  paid.  Probably,  a  great  deal  of  this  capital  is  loaned  from 
abroad.  But  to  borrow  money  at  five  or  six  per  cent.,  and  to 
earn  anything  above  fifteen  per  cent.,  may  be  fairly  reg6u:ded  as 
a  thoroughly  profitable  method  of  doing  business. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenal  success  ?  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  Japan  has  but  one  advantage  in  competition  with 
foreign  rivals — viz.  a  ready  supply  of  very  cheap  labour.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  a  brush  factory.  It  imports  all  its  raw 
materials  from  abroad.  The  bones  and  bristles  come  from 
Chicago,  and  special  kinds  of  wood  from  Java  or  Ceylon.  But 
all  the  manufactured  articles  are  exported.  Not  a  single  hair¬ 
brush,  tooth-brush,  or  nail-brush  is  sold  in  Japan :  they  are  too 
expensive,  I  was  informed,  for  local  uses.  However,  these  same 
brushes  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  New  York,  after  climbing  over 
a  high  tarifif  wall,  or  in  London,  after  a  transport  of  some  12,000 
miles.  In  making  these  goods  no  advantage  is  derived  from  the 
climate  of  Japan.  (In  the  cotton  mills,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  mechanical  sprays  in  order  to  produce  a  suitable  atmosphere 
in  the  weaving  sheds.)  Comparatively  little  machinery  is  used. 
I  was  amazed,  for  instance,  to  notice  a  man  cutting  up  a  huge 
log  of  red  wood  from  Java  into  strips  with  a  hand  saw.  In 
fact,  the  sole  economic  advantage  possessed  by  this  factory  is 
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the  supply  of  cheap  labour.  And  this  statement  is  no  less 
applicable  to  the  cotton  mills,  though  they  do  utilize  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery. 

But  Osaka — ^and  through  Osaka,  the  rest  of  Japan — will  have 
to  pay  dearly  for  all  this  extraordinary  prosperity.  In  many 
directions  Japan  has  been  extremely  keen  and  alert  to  pick  up 
hints  from  the  past  experience  of  other  nations.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  a  little  surprising  that  she  has  not  yet  thoroughly  grasped 
the  full  significance  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  history 
of  the  “  Industrial  Revolution  ”  in  England.  In  short,  Osaka  is 
in  danger  of  “  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.” 

The  truth  is  that  the  new  industrial  Japan  has  yet  many 
things  to  learn  and  apply.  For  instance,  she  must  learn  that 
the  most  precious  part  of  a  nation’s  capital  is  formed  by  the 
lives  of  its  citizens.  Without  strong  and  healthy  men  and 
women,  no  country  can  hope  in  the  long  run  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  England  to-day,  in  spite 
of  all  our  elaborate  system  of  factory  legislation,  in  spite,  too, 
of  the  practical  influence  exerted  by  the  organized  trade  imions 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  labour,  we  are  still  confronted  by 
the  serious  risk  of  physical  deterioration  among  all  our  great 
urban  populations.  In  Japan,  the  Government  has  barely 
commenced  to  consider  its  obligations  with  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  factory  workers,  and  hardly  any  regulations  or  restraints 
have  yet  been  imposed  upon  the  reckless  greed  of  the  worst 
type  of  “  capitalism.” 

It  should  be  recognized,  therefore,  that  the  main  factor  in  all 
international  competition  is  neither  capital  nor  machinery,  but 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  stands  behind  the  machine.  Indus¬ 
trial  competition  between  the  nations  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  competition  between  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  work¬ 
people  in  their  respective  countries.  For  example,  the  position 
of  the  Einglish  cotton  ti-ade  may  be  briefly  sketched  in  the 
following  way.  We  have  gradually  reduced  the  hours  from 
sixteen  to  ten  per  day;  no  night  work  is  allowed;  there  is 
always  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  and,  of  course,  no  Sunday 
employment.  During  this  process  of  reducing  the  number  of 
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hours,  wages  have  tended  to  rise  continuously.  At  the  present 
moment,  we  work  for  shorter  hours,  and  pay  higher  wages,  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  And  therefore — this  is  the  root 
of  the  matter — we  can  produce  a  cheaper  article. 

This  result  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  British  cotton 
operative  does  much  more  intense  work  per  hour  than  his  fore¬ 
fathers  did.  But  he  is  only  able  to  stand  the  severe  strain  of 
keeping  pace  with  high-speed  machinery  because  his  whole 
standard  of  living  has  been  raised.  He  is  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  and  better  housed,  than  the  men  of  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion.  Now,  so  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  characterize  the  Japanese  workman  as  being  laborious 
rather  than  industrious,  or  as  being  more  patient  than  energetic. 
And  he  will  never  be  able  to  emulate  the  intensity  of  factory 
work  in  the  West  until  he  can  afford  to  buy,  and  learns  how  to 
appreciate,  a  stronger  and  more  nutritious  diet  than  is  still  most 
common.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  general  standard  of  living 
has  already  begun  to  rise  for  every  class  in  Japan.  Again  and 
again  I  have  noticed  the  appearance  of  butchers’  shops  and  milk 
“  halls  ”  in  comparatively  small  towns  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  have  been  pitchforked 
into  the  factories  are  expected  to  perform  something  like 
Western  work  on  Eastern  food.  And  this  sort  of  experiment, 
if  persisted  in  for  any  length  of  time,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
a  fatal  form  of  physical  deterioration. 

From  the  English  point  of  view,  then,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  some  of  the  conditions  in  the  Osaka  cotton  mills  are  simply 
intolerable.  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  the  worst  horrors. 
Happily  for  me,  1  was  only  introduced  to  the  best  factories,  in 
which  the  directors  have  some  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
their  employeea  But  I  did  hear  of  other  mills  with  an  evil 
reputation,  in  which,  apparently,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  workpeople,  and  still  less  regard  is  given 
to  their  moral  conditions.  I  should  also  frankly  own  that  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  is  somewhat  better  than  1  had  been  led  to 
expect.  This  is  the  result,  I  should  imagine,  of  two  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  girls  and  women  are  nearly  all  fresh  from 
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the  country,  and  only  represent  the  first  generation  of  factory 
hands.  In  the  second  place,  the  regular  stint  of  toil  is  done  in 
a  more  leisurely  fashion  than  would  be  the  case  in  an  English 
cotton  mill.  But,  after  making  every  possible  allowance,  and 
with  the  best  of  good  will,  it  is  impossible  for  a  friendly  Elnglish 
observer  to  congratulate  Japan,  without  qualifications,  upon  the 
general  condition  of  her  factory  workers. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  a  few  of  the  main  facts. 

The  factories  of  Osaka  employ  somewhere  about  131,000  girls 
and  women.  But  this  bald  statement  fails  to  convey  a  complete 
idea  of  the  actual  extent  of  female  labour.  The  numbers  required 
in  the  factories  can  only  be  kept  up  by  diligent  and  continuous 
recruiting  in  the  country  districts  For  example,  one  manager 
assured  me  that,  for  his  mill  alone,  recruits  came  in  at  the 
average  rate  of  ten  girls  a  day ;  while,  on  the  average,  about 
fourteen  of  his  employees  left  every  day  in  the  week,  including 
Sunday.  He  can  only  maintain  the  ranks  of  labour  by  import¬ 
ing  large  batches  of  women  and  girls  from  the  villages,  some¬ 
times  in  bands  of  one  or  two  hundred  at  a  time.  At  this 
moment  his  firm  is  engaged  in  building  new  spinning  and 
weaving  sheds,  which  will  require  at  least  another  thousand 
hands. 

The  normal  working  day  or  night  in  the  cotton-mills  is 
reckoned  at  twelve  hours.  The  girls  are  employed  for  ten 
days  or  ten  nights  alternately,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  from 
6  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 

Elach  shift  is  allowed  a  few  minutes  off  for  meals  and  rest. 
To  be  exact,  the  day  shift  has  two  short  spells  at  9  a.m.  and 
3  p.m.  for  tea,  and  another  spell  of  fifteen  minutes  at  noon  for 
the  midday  meal.  This  makes  a  total  relaxation  of  about  forty- 
five  minutes  during  the  twelve  hours.  A  similar  allowance  is 
made  for  the  night  shift. 

The  children  begin  to  earn  10  sen  (2^.)  a  day,  and  the 
women  begin  at  18  sen  (4J<Z.).  The  utmost  limit  of  a  skilled 
worker's  earnings,  to  which  comparatively  few  attain,  is  50  sen 
(Is.)  a  day.  Out  of  this  wage  they  pay  8  sen  (2ci.)  a  day  for 
their  meals.  This  food  may  be  supplied  at  less  than  cost  price. 
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At  one  factory,  for  instance,  1  was  informed  that  the  actual 
cost  b  12  sen  (Sd.)  per  head. 

The  fare  provided  consists  mainly  of  rice  and  pickles,  with 
a  little  fish.  That  represents,  of  course,  simply  the  ordinary 
Japanese  diet  for  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  obviously  inadequate 
even  for  the  slow  and  leisurely  methods  of  working  in  the  rice- 
fields,  or  in  the  old  domestic  workshops,  And,  a  fortiori,  for 
women  who  are  set  to  keep  pace  with  machinery  in  a  modem 
factory,  it  must  inevitably  involve  rapid  physical  deterioration. 
For  this  reason,  in  addition  to  other  insanitary  conditions, 
kakke  or  beri-beri,  sekiri  or  dysentery,  eye-diseases,  pneumonia, 
and  consumption  are  always  more  or  less  rife.  (It  is  instructive 
to  remember  that  kakke  has  been  almost  stamped  out  of  the 
navy  by  proper  dieting.  But  I  was  told  that  the  factory  girls 
would  all  nm  away  if  they  were  not  given  “  straight  rice  ” — 
i.e.  rice  unmixed  with  barley.  However,  at  the  Bishop  Poole 
Girls’  School,  Miss  Tristram  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
regular  use  of  rice  mixed  with  a  portion  of  barley,  with  dis¬ 
tinctly  beneficial  results  in  regard  to  the  general  health  of  the 
girls  attending  the  school.)  As  showing  what  terrible  risks 
are  incurred,  it  is  said  that,  if  a  girl  has  any  weak  spot  in  her 
constitution,  she  must  leave  the  factory  after  two  years’  em¬ 
ployment,  or  else  she  dies. 

Even  the  best  boarding-houses  or  barracks,  in  which  the 
women  and  girls  sleep,  are  shockingly  overcrowded.  In  one  of 
the  new  premises  which  came  under  my  inspection,  I  found 
that  a  room  of  24  mats  (the  regular  size  of  a  mat,  or  tatami,  is 
six  feet  by  three  feet)  provided  sleeping  accommodation  for 
36  women.  They  sleep  two  in  a  bed — i.e.  a  fuuton  or  quilt 
spread  on  the  floor;  or  sometimes  four  children  will  lie  down 
under  the  same  quilt,  two  at  the  head,  and  two  at  the  foot. 
Of  course,  these  rooms  are  never  unoccupied  by  day  or  by  night. 
When  one  shift  gets  up,  another  gets  in. 

Consequently,  since  the  beds  are  never  properly  aired,  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  they  harbour  all  kinds  of  obnoxious  and 
irritating  insects,  and  tend  to  become  less  and  less  reposeful. 
Moreover,  I  should  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  only  saw  the 
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more  luxurious  apartments.  Often,  I  was  told,  as  many  as  48 
persons,  or  even  more,  are  huddled  into  a  room  of  24  mata 
Again,  the  younger  girls  lose  all  the  advantages  of  home-life. 
Now,  I  am  under  no  delusion  about  the  ordinary  domestic  life 
of  a  family  in  Japan.  It  is  by  no  means  the  precious  thing 
which  foreigners  sometimes  imagine  it  to  be.  It  does,  no  doubt, 
exercise  a  certain  kind  of  discipline  and  training,  but  it  is  also 
sadly  lacking  in  several  extremely  important  qualities.  It  has 
produced  a  national  esprit  de  corps,  which  almost  passes  for  a 
religion ;  in  any  case,  this  national  characteristic  is  an  admirable 
and  effective  asset  for  the  purposes  of  an  international  war. 
It  maintains,  within  limits,  a  strict  code  of  sexual  morality,  on 
the  basis  of  a  deliberate  and  recognized  system  of  moral  degra¬ 
dation.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  ethical  teaching  founded 
on  religious  truth,  it  fails  to  provide  a  sufficient  moral  dynamic 
for  its  members.  They  are  not  taught  to  follow  after  truth, 
purity,  and  righteousness  for  their  own  sake,  apart  from  utili¬ 
tarian  considerations  with  regard  to  the  family  or  the  nation. 
Nevertheless,  however  defective,  this  home-life  does  exercise  an 
influence  for  good,  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  barracks  of 
a  factory. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Japanese  girl  or  woman  tends  to 
lose  all  that  charming  grace  and  modesty  for  which  she  is  so 
justly  famed  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is  true  that 
one  little  girl,  about  eight  years  of  age,  began  to  cry  when  I 
asked  how  old  she  was;  but  all  the  others  of  whom  I  made 
inquiries  answered  readily  enough.  The  women,  too,  still  enjoy 
their  daily  hot  bath,  and  take  pains  in  dressing  and  anointing 
their  glossy  black  hair  in  the  old  elaborate  style.  Indeed,  I 
was  much  impressed  by  the  general  tidiness  of  the  women  after 
their  long  spell  of  arduous  toil.  (Perhaps  I  only  saw  the  neater 
and  more  self-respecting  girls  at  the  educational  meetings  to 
which  I  had  been  invited ;  the  more  careless  ones  would  pro¬ 
bably  stay  away,  or  go  to  bed  at  once.)  The  forewomen  are 
distinguished  by  a  resolute  and  commanding  air,  which,  I 
imagine,  is  a  strange  and  novel  acquisition  in  Japan.  To  some 
extent,  no  doubt,  this  represents  a  wholesome  and  necessary 
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development.  But  factory  life  inevitably  tends  to  roughen  and 
coarsen  human  nature,  especially  among  women  and  gii  ls.  This 
is  true  even  in  England,  where  the  State  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  protect  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  women  and  children 
employed  in  our  factories.  It  should  he  quite  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  attractive  picture  of  Mademoiselle  Chrysanth^me — so 
dainty,  gentle,  modest,  and  obedient — which  we  in  the  West 
like  to  contemplate,  cannot  survive  for  very  long  in  the  sort  of 
atmosphere  provided  by  her  new  industrial  environment. 

It  may  be  surmised,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that 
Japan  offers  a  tempting  opportunity  for  a  violent  agitation  on 
the  lines  of  the  more  revolutionary  Socialism  of  Europe.  I  saw 
enough  at  the  coal-mines  of  Yubari,  and  at  the  copper-mines  of 
Ashio,  to  make  me  realize  that  the  seeds  of  discontent  have 
already  been  widely  sown.  The  most  effective  antidote  for  any 
such  revolutionary  movements,  if  Japan  is  again  willing  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  West,  would  be  the  active  initiation  of 
a  large  and  generous  policy  of  social  reform  by  the  Government. 
And  the  first  step  in  that  direction  should  be  the  enactment  by 
Parliament  of  a  drastic  code  of  factory  laws.  It  would,  for 
example,  constitute  a  real  advance,  if  all  the  factories  were 
compelled  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  And  now, 
in  the  bright  days  of  prosperity,  is  exactly  the  right  moment 
for  a  serious  endeavour  to  lighten  the  hardships,  and  to  increase 
the  efficiency,  of  all  those  who  toil  for  Japan  in  the  factories. 


J.  Carter. 


FIRSTFRUITS  OF  CO-OPERATION  IN  INDIA. 


rilHERE  is  good  news  from  India.  Co-operation  has  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  country,  and  is  already  making  its  wealth- 
producing  power  felt.  The  field  of  action  is  for  the  time  still 
narrowly  limited — a  mere  speck  only  on  a  gigantic  surface. 
However,  its  good  effects  are  indisputable;  and  so  is  its  pro¬ 
gress.  Thus  much  we  owe  to  the  Co-operative  Credit  Societies 
Act,  for  which  Lord  Curzon’s  viceroyalty  will  remain  memorable, 
and  to  the  intelligent  and  zealous  way  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  effect  has  been  given  to  its  provisions. 

The  economic,  and  therefore  also  the  social,  problem  which 
has,  for  centuries  back,  troubled  Indian  statesmen  has  been, 
how  to  turn  a  fertilizing  stream  of  gold  loose  upon  the  wide 
area  painfully  thirsting  for  it,  in  a  manner  that  would  produce 
real  and  lasting  good.  Nature  has  provided  practically  every¬ 
thing  else ;  for  even  the  terrible  plague  of  periodic  droughts  is 
to  be  overcome  with  the  help  of  money.  And  there  are  teeming 
millions,  honest  and  willing  folk,  ready  to  cultivate,  to  lay  by 
and  enrich,  if  they  can  only  be  furnished  with  the  means. 
The  “destruction  of  the  poor”  has,  in  very  deed,  here  been 
“  their  poverty.”  British  rule  has,  as  it  happens,  with  the  best 
intentions  aggravated  their  distress  by  making  Government  rent 
payable  in  money,  to  be  delivered  at  the  very  period  of  all  others 
when  money  is  dearest  and  produce  cheapest,  in  the  place  of 
the  accustomed  payment  in  kind,  which  would  have  been  easy. 
The  inevitable  result  has  been  wholesale  and  chronic  indebted¬ 
ness — indebtedness  so  firmly  established  that  the  patient, 
numbed  native  has  lost  all  sense  of  a  possible  liberation  and 
even  of  hardship,  and  has  submitted  to  it  as  to  an  inexorable 
law  of  Nature. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  both  natives  themselves  and  Governments 
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have  again  and  again  attempted,  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity,  to  meet  the  admitted  want.  Natives  have  started 
their  nidhis,  their  akharaa  and  similar  institutions — that  is, 
co-operative  credit  societies  of  a  rudimentary  kind — all  of  which 
have  unquestionably  furnished  some  relief,  but  not  relief  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  or  affording  any  guarantee  of  permanence ; 
nor  yet  relief  in  any  way  even  approximately  sufficient.  There 
have  been  many  failures ;  and  there  has  been  not  a  little  grasping 
as  well  as  hollow  pretence.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
has — the  Irrigation  Commissioners  in  their  Report  say  “from 
time  immemorial  ” — endeavoured  to  supply  capital  by  means  of 
takavi  loans  (now  regulated  by  two  recent  Acts,  severally  of  1883 
and  of  1884,  since  then  revised),  which  loans  are  advances  made 
from  the  public  purse  to  selected  ray^ts  at  from  5  to  6;|  per  cent, 
interest  (which  in  India  is  very  moderate),  and  in  some  instances 
altogether  without  charge,  to  be  recovered  in  due  course  by  the 
hand  of  the  revenue  officer,  armed  with  all  his  powers  of  summary 
execution.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  such  assistance  has 
rendered  some  useful  service.  And  hence,  probably,  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  such  practice — once  more  free  of  interest — by  the 
Opium  Department,  for  the  benefit  of  opium-growers.  But 
when  compared  with  the  volume  of  recognized  need,  those 
services  appear  lamentably  inadequate.  It  is,  indeed,  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible,  as  Sir  A.  Macdonnell  aptly  pointed  out  when 
Lieutenant-Governor  at  Allahabad,  that  the  State  should  “finance 
all  cultivators,”  or  provide  anything  like  sufficient  cash.  And, 
on  the  face  of  it,  the  system  employed  is  faulty  in  character, 
as  well  as  deficient  in  magnitude.  As  regards  the  latter 
point,  no  more  than  about  £1,700,000  in  all  appears  to  have 
been  outstanding  at  any  one  time ;  and  that  is  nothing.  There 
was  not  more,  because  the  liberality  with  which  money  is  dealt 
out  depends,  as  the  Irrigation  Commissioners  have  placed  upon 
record,  wholly  upon  the  interest  exhibited  by  the  local  collector — 
that  is,  the  Government  officer ;  and  also  because  “  the  rigidity 
of  collection  made  the  takavi  unpopular,”  and  “  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  advance  is,”  in  the  bargain,  “  apt  to  stick  to  the 
hands  through  which  it  passes.”  Wherever  the  collector  has 
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actively  bestirred  himself  and  taken  trouble  about  the  matter, 
money  has  been  supplied,  and  has  generally  been  found  to  be 
well  laid  out.  The  Government,  in  truth,  had  every  reason  to 
favour  such  practice.  For,  in  addition  to  doing  good  to  the 
country  and  facilitating  for  its  own  benefit  the  collection  of 
rent,  it  netted  a  nice  little  profit  out  of  every  transaction.  For 
the  money  employed  was  borrowed,  severally,  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  from  it  by  the  local  governments,  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  3]^  and  4  per  cent.,  to  be  thereupon  lent 
out,  as  has  been  said,  at  5,  and,  for  the  most  part,  6^  per  cent. 
Unfortunately,  the  losses  sustained  in  collection  must  have 
to  some  extent  reduced  such  gain,  if  not  exceeded  it.  Even 
full  administrative  power  cannot  squeeze  something  out  of 
nothing.  There  accordingly  appears  reason  in  Mr.  Registrar 
E.  C.  De’s  suggestion  that,  if  continued  at  all,  takavi  loans 
should  henceforth  be  made — at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  so  as 
to  preclude  all  suspicion  of  direct  profit,  which  is  also  what 
the  Irrigation  Commissioners  recommend — as  much  as  possible 
through  the  intervention  of  co-operative  banks,  which  are  in 
the  best  possible  position  to  discriminate  among  applicants,  and 
practically  always  to  recover,  even  without  the  employment  of 
summary  methods.  Wherever  the  collector  has  shown  himself 
indifierent,  the  takavi  has  remained  in  abeyance.  And  in  all 
this  spoon-feeding  practice  there  has  never  been  any  education, 
any  training  to  business  habits,  any  creation  of  permanent  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  money  has  come,  and  it  has  gone.  It  is,  indeed, 
much  to  be  regretted  that  so  questionable  an  example  should 
have  stood  in  the  way,  as  it  apparently  has,  of  the  adoption  of 
genuine  co-operative  banking  in  Egypt,  to  be  pushed  aside  in 
favour  of  the  creation  of  a  State-endowed  “  Agricultural  Bank,” 
which  lends  out  money  practically  on  takavi  lines.  And  it 
would  be  truly  distressing  if  from  Eg3q>t  such  itatiste  method 
were  to  come  back  to  India,  as  now  appears  contemplated  in 
some  quarters. 

All  the  experimenting  here  referred  to  obviously  meant  mere 
trifling  with  a  great  question  of  vital  importance  to  India. 
India  wanted  something  larger,  more  self-maintaining  and 
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self-regulating,  yielding  a  more  substantial  output,  and  dealing 
with  its  resources  with  a  more  liberal  hand,  if  the  void  was  to 
be  filled.  The  nidhia  and  akharas,  at  any  rate,  served  the  good 
purpose  of  preparing  the  ground  for  something  better,  demon¬ 
strating  conclusively  that  the  native  cultivators  are  capable  of 
combining  among  themselves  in  co-operative  credit  societies,  and 
administeiing  such  in  a  business-like  way ;  and  that  they  may 
be  trusted  to  repay  conscientiously  what  they  first  borrow  under 
an  awakened  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  In  the  practice 
of  co-operation,  accordingly,  for  which  the  natives  have  shown 
a  natural  bent,  must  the  means  for  remedying  the  great  want  of 
the  Indian  empire  clearly  be  sought.  European  experience,  as 
it  happens,  has  shown  that  co-operation  is  fully  equal  to  such 
task.  No  other  method  is.  There  is  no  Anglo-Indian  to  whom 
I  have  explained  what  co-operative  credit  has  accomplished 
abroad  who  has  not  gladly  accepted  the  tidings  as  a  revelation 
boding  blessings  to  India.  There  *  have  been  many  to  question 
me,  both  by  letter  and  in  interviews.  Some  few  considered 
grain  stores  to  be  more  promising  than  cash  banks.  However, 
experience  with  such  has  not  been  altogether  encouraging.  The 
late  Sir  Arthur  Cotton — who  knew  India  as  well  as  any  one  did — 
broke  out  in  delight  on  hearing  my  account,  and  said,  “  That  is 
the  very  thing  that  is  wanted  for  India.  Whatever  expectations 
you  may  have  formed  as  to  results,  multiply  them  by  twenty, 
and  you  will  still  find  them  exceeded.” 

There  is  no  occasion  to  tell  the  story  of  the  genesis  of  the 
Co-operative  Credit  Societies  Act  of  1904  in  ^detail.  It  was 
led  up  to  by  various  scattered  and  desultory  attempts,  made 
without  method,  to  acclimatize  village  banks  here,  there,  and  in  a 
third  place  (among  the  supporters  of  these,  I  believe.  Sir  W. 
Wedderburn,  pleading  for  something  of  the  kind  as  early  as  in 
1882,  was  one  of  the  first) ;  by  an  ill-directed  and  accordingly 
abortive  experiment  made  in  Mysore ;  by  the  despatch  of  Mr. 
(now  Sir  F.)  Nicholson  to  Europe  on  a  journey  of  inquiry ;  and 
by  a  second,  more  successful,  practical  experiment,  for  which  Sir 
Antony  Macdonnell,  zealous  in  the  cause,  told  off  Mr.  Dupemex  on 
special  duty  in  the  United  Provinces.  Mr.  Dupemex  had,  while 
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on  his  holiday  in  Europe,  come  to  me  for  "  light  and  leading ;  ” 
but  to  my  regret  he  could  not  find  time  to  visit  for  further 
inquiry  any  but  some  banks  not  of  the  most  perfect  order,  in 
which  a  curious,  altogether  exceptional,  practice  of  very  question¬ 
able  merit  had  grown  up,  namely,  that  of  clustering  village  banks 
together  around  a  commercial  bank,  from  which  they  were  to 
draw  their  supplies.  Among  the  various  authors  of  the  Act 
special  mention  is  certainly  due  to  the  late  Sir  Ch.  Bernard,  who 
laboured  with  unremitting  devotion,  never  grudging  time  for 
inquiry,  and  patiently  submitting  to  my  pleadings  at  a  time 
when  Calcutta  was  still  sceptical 

No  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  Act  could  have  been 
more  satisfactory  than  that  which  the  late  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson 
gave  on  its  introduction.  Its  provisions  were  to  be  “  simple  ” 
and  ”  elastic.”  Unfortunately,  the  Act  did  not  quite  come  up  to 
such  description.  It  is  inconveniently  narrow,  excluding  from 
mention  all  kinds  of  co-operation  except  banking,  although 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  other  co-operation  being  as  urgently 
wanted.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  here  refer  to  the  brave  stand 
which  about  4000  Mussulman  silk-weavers,  of  the  district  of 
Benares,  are  making  by  means  of  co-operation  against  merciless 
exploitation  by  middlemen  in  the  marketing  of  their  brocade 
and  kashi  silks.  They  ought  to  be  supported  by  British  buyers. 
Fortunately,  in  India  a  great  deal  more  may  be  carried  out  under 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  than  the  Act  itself  provides ;  and  the 
administrative  authorities  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  their  discretion.  They  have  sanctioned  stores  and  productive 
societies  as  well  as  credit  societies ;  and  quite  right  too.  And 
the  superior  authorities  have  reasonably  supported  them.  Due 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  Indian  Act  for  setting  ourselves  a 
good  example  in  conferring  upon  societies  registered  under  it 
ipso  facto  the  status  of  incorporated  societies,  which  our  British 
law  still  withholds  from  village  banks — ^let  us  hope  for  not 
much  longer.  For  without  incorporation  recovery  is  difficult. 
It  also  keeps  on  right  lines  in  advisedly  cutting  down  State  aid 
to  a  minimum,  and  avoids  mischief  by  refusing  summary  means 
of  recovery,  which  our  Loan  Societies  Act  of  1840  has  shown 
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to  be  as  futile  as  they  are  uncalled  for.  However,  by  the  side 
of  such  merits,  the  Act  also  exhibits  very  serious  flaws,  one  of 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  quite  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
distinction  made  between  banks  “urban”  and  “rural” — a 
classification  clearly  copied  from  the  one  faulty  example 
which  was  studied  by  Mr.  Dupernex  when  in  Europe.  That 
classification  has  of  necessity  involved  further  heretical  pre¬ 
cepts  and  the  suggestion  of  a  practice  which  in  truth  is 
auti-co-operative,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  independence  and 
self-reliance,  it  is  bound  to  beget  habitual  leaning  upon  others, 
and  therefore  instability  and  a  failure  fully  to  recognize  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Now,  a  vivid  sense  of  responsibility — individual 
as  well  as  collective — perpetually  brought  home  to  every 
member  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  sound  credit  co-operation,  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  needs  must  rest,  the  secret  of  all  its 
success.  Every  individual  society  must  be  fully  independent 
and  self-contained,  and  in  a  position  daily  to  measure  and  to 
control  its  own  liabilities.  But  here  we  have  “  urban  ”  banks 
recommended,  so  to  speak,  for  formation  as  mother  banks  to 
banks  of  a  totally  different  order,  based  upon  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  called  upon  systematically  to  throw  out  offshoots  in  the 
shape  of  “  rural  ”  banks,  which  they  are  to  supply  with  funds, 
the  possession  of  which  they  can  never  guarantee.  The  under¬ 
lying  supposition  appears  to  be,  that  “urban”  banks  are 
habitually  in  possession  of  superfluous  funds,  whereas  “  rural  ” 
societies  are  as  chronically  unable  to  attract  sufficient  working 
capital  Experience  has  exposed  this  as  an  entire  fallacy  in  more 
countries  than  one.  Organization  of  the  kind  suggested  is,  in 
fact,  bound  to  result  in  bad  practice.  In  its  one  solitary  appli¬ 
cation  in  Europe  it  has  been  called  forth  by  quite  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  even  amid  such  it  has  failed  to  produce  ideal 
results.  The  same  fanciful  classification  has  also  led  Indian 
legislators  to  limit  membership  to  distinct  classes — not  tribes, 
fortunately,  Sarawaks,  Rajputs,  and  so  on,  or  religious  denomi¬ 
nations,  as  had  been  suggested — but  to  “agriculturists  ”  (whatever 
that  may  mean ;  there  have  been  disputes  over  the  term  already) 
or  “non-agriculturists,”  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  directly 
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prejudicial  to  success.  We  accept  limitations  to  only  one  class 
where  they  are  not  to  be  avoided.  But  that  is  altogether 
exceptional.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  varied  is  the  com¬ 
position  of  membership,  the  broader,  accordingly,  is  the  basis, 
and  the  more  dovetailing  into  and  supplementing  one  another 
are  severally  the  wants  and  the  superfluities  brought  into 
mutual  contact,  the  better  cmteria  pa/riima  will  the  co-operative 
bank  be.  We  have  quite  limitations  enough  in  India  by  the 
rules  of  “  caste.” 

However,  the  entire  classification  is  nonsense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  appears  to  have  already  broken  down  in  the  Gonda 
district,  and  one  registrar,  who  is  certainly  not  wanting  in 
acumen,  pronovmces  it  **  unworkable.”  The  difierence  existing 
between  various  classes  of  co-operative  banks  is  a  difference,  not 
of  surroimdings,  but  of  systems — of  systems  of  equal  value,  one 
of  which  is  applicable  indifierently  in  town  and  country,  and 
should  not  be  denied  to  the  country,  in  which  it  may  really 
render  most  valuable  services;  whereas  the  application  of  the 
other  is  necessarily  restricted  to  country  districts,  not  because 
they  are  “  rural  ”  or  "  agricultural,”  but  because  in  the  country 
alone  are  the  conditions  likely  to  be  met  with  which  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  its  success — that  is,  close  touch  and  mutual  know¬ 
ledge  of  one  another  among  members. 

The  first  system  derives  the  resources  of  a  bank  from  a  share 
capital,  held  individually  by  members,  down  to  the  last  penny 
of  the  reserve  fund,  which  is  on  dissolution  divisible  according 
to  holdings ;  its  progress  accordingly  depends  upon  the  steady 
accumulation  of  individual  stakes,  which  cannot  help  remaining 
individualist.  Given  a  little  familiarity  with  business,  that  is 
the  easiest  system  to  apply.  It  may  yield  very  large  results. 
But  it  presupposes  the  presence  of  sufficient  cash  in  all  pockets. 
It  is  piirely  economic  in  its  objects,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  indi¬ 
rectly  educational  It  bars  out  the  poor.  And  the  resources 
of  its  banks  necessarily  disappear  pari  paaau  with  the  wind¬ 
ing  up. 

The  other  system,  the  system  of  that  “  Raiffeisen  ”  whom  Sir 
F.  Nicholson  in  his  report  rightly  urged  the  Indian  Government 
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to  “  find  ” — and  which  has  so  universally  commended  itself  to  the 
opinion  of  experienced  Anglo-Indians  for  use  in  Indian  country 
districts,  because  it  meets  the  requirements  of  such  in  a  truly 
admirable  way — is  based,  not  upon  share  capital — although 
small  shares  are  admissible ;  but  none  are  actually  needed — but 
on  the  unlimited  liability  of  all  members,  which  liability  evokes 
in  members  the  qualities  required  for  the  effective  replacement 
of  capital  as  a  source  of  credit  by  personal  effort — that  is,  by  a 
keen  sense  of  responsibility,  vigilance,  and  caution.  It  lets  in 
the  very  poorest  It  can  penetrate  into  the  smallest  and 
poorest  villages.  It  educates.  It  makes  people  well  conducted, 
sober,  and  thrifty.  It  trains  even  the  humblest  to  business 
habits.  And,  advisedly  prohibiting  all  possibility  of  individual 
gain  through  the  bank,  it  creates  automatically  a  fund  for  the 
enduring  benefit  of  the  community,  which  can  never  be  divided 
or  done  away  with.  That  seems  a  system  specially  marked  out 
for  use  in  India 

Tou  cannot  blend  the  two  systems.  You  cannot  take  a  little 
from  one  and  a  little  from  the  other  and  compose  a  mixture. 
They  differ  in  principle.  And  from  the  principle  of  the  one  or 
the  other  you  positively  cannot  get  away,  however  much  you 
may  vary  their  outward  application  to  suit  differences  of  race 
or  of  surroundings.  So  different  are  the  two  principles,  that 
you  can  scarcely  get  a  man  of  one  school  to  appreciate  the 
principle  of  the  other,  as  little  as  you  can  get  a  common  law 
man  to  understand  equity,  or  vice  versa.  Therefore — apart  from 
the  prejudicialness  in  any  case  of  linking  banks  together  in 
common  liability,  which  liability  under  the  circumstances  they 
necessarily  cannot  individually  control,  and  which  they  may  not 
even  individually  know  of — to  make  small  banks  of  one  type 
dependent  upon  a  larger  bank  of  the  other  is  bound  to  breed 
mischief.  Every  bank  should  stand  upon  its  own  bottom.  In 
that  case  it  can  answer  for  its  liabilitiea  Then,  upon  the 
foundation  so  laid,  local  unions  may  be  built  up,  which  may  be 
trusted  to  become  sources  of  strength;  and  out  of  the  local 
unions,  as  crowning  keystone,  a  general  union  or  central  bank 
may  be  formed,  which  should  in  any  case  be  an  institution 
VoL.  XVIIL— No.  2.  M 
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organized  on  sound  business  lines,  with  liability  strictly  limited. 
In  banks  of  the  first  order,  likewise,  limited  liability  will 
always  be  found  preferable,  although,  of  course,  unlimited  en¬ 
sures  a  larger  command  of  credit.  However,  the  obligations 
of  unlimited  liability  are  under  such  circumstances  not  likely  to 
be  fully  realized.  So  experience  teaches.  Managers  may  deal 
recklessly  with  the  bank’s  credit,  believing  themselves  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  practically  inexhaustible  reserve ;  and  members  may 
easily  fail  to  realize  that  unlimited  liability  exists,  till  it  finds 
them  out  to  their  cost,  when  its  realization  comes  too  late. 

The  division  recognized  should  accordingly  be,  not  according 
to  surroundings,  but  according  to  systems,  with  men  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  movement  who  fully  understand  the  principle. 
And  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the  banks  of  each  type  could  be 
grouped  together  in  one  great  organization,  extending  over  the 
whole  empire.  It  is  so  in  Europe,  and  the  Raiffeisen  banks  owe 
a  great  deal  of  their  success  and  efficiency  to  such  organizations. 
Uniformity — not  necessarily  in  particulars,  but  in  essentials — so 
it  should  be  remembered,  constitutes  a  valuable  asset,  as  securing 
public  confidence  and  therefore  credit  It  would  in  India  con¬ 
solidate  and  impart  a  distinct  aim  to  the  entire  movement.  For 
the  Raiffeisen  system  the  Indian  authorities  have,  as  it  happens, 
a  thoroughly  competent  man  at  their  disposal  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  W.  R.  Gourlay,  Director  of  Agriculture  and  of  Credit  Societies 
in  Lower  Bengal,  who  has  studied  the  system  in  its  own  home. 
His  summary,  given  in  his  last  Report,  under  the  heading 
“  Working  of  Societies,”  is  simply  admirable.  His  competency 
should  be  turned  to  account.  Very  possibly  for  the  share  banks 
a  similarly  qualified  authority  might  be  found. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  defects  indicated — and  some 
others — the  Indian  Act  has  proved  applicable  in  practice,  and 
has  ensured  what  must  certainly  be  pronounced  gratifying  first- 
fruits,  auguring  well  for  further  results.  It  deserves  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  co-operative  banking  is  in  India  still  in  its  very 
first  infancy ;  and  that  nine  registrars  (at  the  outset  there  were 
only  seven),  working  with  their  diminutive  staffs  in  an  empire  of 
nearly  two  million  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  close  upon 
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three  hundred  millions,  in  which  means  of  locomotion  are  not 
yet  by  any  means  fully  developed,  mean  a  puny  force  indeed,  in 
view  of  the  gigantic  work  to  be  accomplished.  These  men  have 
not  been  wanting  in  activity,  nor  yet  in  intelligence  and  zeal. 
Some  curious  mistakes  have  occurred — owing  evidently  to  un¬ 
familiarity  with  co-operative  practice  and  principles,  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Act — such  as  that  of  one  registrar,  now  retired, 
vetoing  a  store,  in  which  shop  credit  was  to  be  forbidden,  on  the 
ground  that  the  very  object  of  the  Act  was  to  promote  “  credit.” 
The  poor  man  had  not  heard  of  the  difference  between  shop 
credit  and  banking  credit!  There  have  been  other  vagaries. 
But,  generally  speaking,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  good  work 
has  been  accomplished.  Unquestionably  it  flies  apart  in  a 
bewildering  number  of  directions.  There  is  a  perplexing  variety 
in  the  schemes  that  have  been  thus  far  approved.  Of  course  it 
is  no  more  than  right  that  on  new  ground  new  methods  should 
be  tried.  Aliter  cum  aliis  agendvm.  However,  the  principal 
can  never  be  lost  sight  of  with  impunity.  And  some  of  these 
schemes  go  very  near  abandoning  the  principle  altogether,  or,  at 
any  rate,  groping  for  something  quite  inconsistent  with  it,  which 
could  not  fail  to  work  mischief.  Limited  liability  is  asked  for 
where  unlimited  is  indispensable;  unlimited  where  limited  is 
better.  New  aids  are  desired,  more  particularly  power  to  recover 
debts  on  a  magistrate’s  order  by  summary  procedure,  which 
power  Lord  Curzon  has  wisely  withheld  (see  footnote  on  p.  166). 
It  is  the  societies’  business  to  make  summary  recovery  needless. 
In  the  papers  published  in  connection  with  the  Registrars’ 
Conference  of  1906,  Mr.  P.  Rajagopala  Charriar,  the  registrar  for 
Madras  Presidency,  exposes  the  unreasonableness  of  the  demand 
for  summary  methods  of  recovery  in  the  most  conclusive  manner. 
Very  rightly  have  registrars  been  permitted  to  overstep  the 
all  too  narrow  limits  of  the  Act  and  authorize  other  co-operative 
societies  besides  those  dealing  in  credit  However,  there  is 
danger  in  this.  We  are  in  the  present  session  asking  for  powers 
on  behalf  of  village  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  open  village 
stores ;  and  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  structure  no  doubt  such 
combination  is  legitimate  and  promises  distinct  benefits,  provided 
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that  accounts  are  kept  strictly  apart.  However,  as  soon  as 
business  develops  to  any  magnitude — let  us  say  sufficiently  so 
to  admit  of  the  maintenance  of  two  distinct  staffs,  though  they 
may  be  composed  of  the  same  persons,  but  under  distinct 
responsibility — separation  should  certainly  take  place. 

But,  generally  speaking,  one  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
The  difficulties  so  much  dreaded  at  the  outset  have  not  by  any 
means  proved  insuperable,  or  even  really  formidable.  That 
arising  from  the  newness  of  the  practice  was  discounted  from 
the  very  first,  in  view  of  the  facility  with  which  natives  had 
already  organized  themselves  in  nidhis,  akkarae,  etc.  And  they 
appear  to  have  “  tumbled  ”  to  the  new  institution  very  readily, 
gladly  accepting  its  obligations,  and  even  exercising  sound 
judgment  in  the  approval  of  loans.  The  panchaydU,  or  com¬ 
mittees,  indeed  appear  to  have  acted  generally  in  the  right  way. 
Some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  loans  for 
marriages.  Marriage  expenditure,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
necessary  in  India,  and  it  is  well  that  those  on  whom  it  falls 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  usurer’s  grip.  A  “pilgrimage”  to 
Jagganath  is  indeed  a  novelty,  but  may  perhaps  be  approved  on 
the  same  principle.  There  have  been  one  or  two  advances  for 
litigation  (of  members  against  outsiders),  but  in  such  instances 
the  cases  were  carefully  considered  by  the  committee  beforehand. 
Curiously  enough  to  our  British  mind,  according  to  Mr.  Gourlay’s 
Report,  there  appears  to  be  greater  difficulty  in  India  in  making 
people  understand  limited  liability  than  unlimited.  Limited 
liability  banks,  however,  India  must  certainly  have. 

But  undoubtedly  there  is  the  difficulty  of  “caste.”  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  turned  out  less  serious  than  was  apprehended. 
From  Madreis  we  even  learn  that  co-operative  banks,  to  some 
extent,  overcome  caste  barriers.  Elsewhere  it  is  not  so ;  but  at 
any  rate  the  higher  eastes  and  the  lower  severally  will  work 
together  in  groups,  so  that  we  come  down  to  a  single  partition. 
Mr.  J.  Hope  Simpson,  who  appears  to  have  done  excellent  service 
in  the  United  Provinces,  has  even  detected  in  caste  a  unifying 
principle,  making  for  discipline  and  honesty,  and  holding 
members  to  their  duty  in  a  truly  remarkable  way  if  applied,  so 
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to  speak,  horizontally — that  is,  by  forming  one-  or  two-caste 
societies  extending  over  a  wide  area.  Unfortunately  that  is  not 
altogether  compatible,  at  any  rate,  with  Raiffeisen  principles. 

The  most  formidable  difficulty  was  held  to  be  that  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  money  required  for  financing  societies.  Collecting 
deposits,  so  it  was  contended,  was  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
in  view  of  excessive  poverty.  The  assertion  does  not  present 
itself  as  primd  facie  convincing  in  view  of  the  remarkable 
strides  made  in  the  collection  of  deposits  by  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  in  which  the  balances  held  by  the  bank  have 
increased  from  3^  crores  in  1882-3,  to  14|  crores  (£9,750,000)  in 
1906-7,  about  91  per  cent,  of  which  sum  stands  in  the  names  of 
natives.  Co-operative  banks,  likewise,  have  managed  to  collect 
very  tidy  amounts,  which  promises  well  for  the  future.  However, 
Mr.  Gourlay  does  well  to  remind  his  colleagues  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement  deposits  must 
not  be  looked  for  in  large  quantities  from  members  of  banks,  who 
join  because  they  want  money,  not  because  they  have  any  over ; 
but  from  outsiders,  or  at  any  rate  from  philanthropists  in  the 
bank.  On  this  groxmd  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  urged  against 
the  system  of  making  regular  annual  deposits  obligatory  upon 
members.  One  is  sorry  to  see  that  provision  specially  com¬ 
mended  in  higher  quarters.  If  the  members  voluntarily  bind 
themselves  to  lay  by  regularly,  well  and  good — provided  that 
they  can  really  keep  it  up.  But  the  bank  should  not  bind  them. 
Members’  deposits  will  come  in  presently,  and  probably  in 
quite  sufficient  quantities,  when  usurers*  claims  have  been 
satisfied  and  prosperity  is  on  the  advance.  That  is  what  has 
happened  both  in  Germany  and  in  France.  And  it  will  happen 
in  India.  At  the  outset  it  is  deposits  and  loans  from  outsiders 
that  have  to  be  looked  for.  In  that  respect  Indian  co-operative 
banks  appear  to  have  done  not  altogether  badly.  Sir  Daniel 
Hamilton’s  gramt  has  helped  at  any  rate  a  little.  There  have 
been  a  fair  number  of  well-wishers  to  contribute,  including  an 
American  who  was  struck  with  the  system.  Patriotic  Hindoo 
ladies  have  with  singular  bravery  deposited  their  little  all, 
bowing  at  the  same  time  under  the  yoke  of  unlimited  liability. 
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Mahomedan  landlords — who  as  true  Mussulmen  will  take  no 
interest,  but  make  such  over  conscientiously  to  their  schools — 
have  deposited  fair  amounts,  realizing  probably  by  how  much 
a  successful  co-operative  bank  facilitates  their  own  rent  collect¬ 
ing.  And  in  some  places,  oddly  enough,  even  the  native  money¬ 
lenders  have  provided  funds.  The  difficulty  experienced  in 
genuine  business  depositing  is  the  very  high  rate  of  interest 
which  still  rules  in  India. 

To  lessen  what  difficulty  exists,  Mr.  J.  Hope  Simpson  has 
with  unquestionable  ingenuity  devised  his  quite  peculiar  system 
of  what  he  calls  "  central  banks,”  which  really  are  clusters  of 
little  banks  having  a  common  representative  board,  and  borrow¬ 
ing  on  the  security  of  the  collective  liability  of  the  entire 
cluster.  That  appears  certainly  to  have  yielded  more  ample 
deposits.  But,  plausible  as  the  scheme  seems,  it  is  not  altogether 
co-operative,  and  threatens  danger,  because  liability  becomes 
too  much  divided,  and  its  engagement  escapes  from  sufficient 
control.  Continental  co-operators  rightly  hold  this  sort  of 
thing  in  abhorrence,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  India. 

Almost  naturally,  in  view  of  the  admitted  necessity  of  funds, 
have  eyes  been  wistfully  turned  upon  the  treasure  of  the  State, 
which  is  to  most  people  to-day  the  desired  “  universal  provider  ” 
of  funds.  Lord  Curzon  has  very  rightly  refused  to  give  more 
than  what,  in  truth,  seems  quite  enough,  namely.  Government 
deposits  for  a  limited  time  exactly  equal  in  amount,  as  a 
maximum,  to  the  share  and  deposit  capital  combined  which  may 
have  been  otherwise  obtained  by  each  bank.^  Even  such  help 

'  In  the  course  of  his  speech  on  the  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  Bill  in  the 
Legislative  Council  on  March  23,  1904,  Lord  Curzon  made  the  following  observv 
tions : — It  is  not  primarily  because  the  financial  contrihutions  that  might  have 
been  required  to  assist  every  new  institution  would  be  great,  or  because  we  grudge 
the  money,  that  so  little  is  said  about  grants  in  aid  by  the  State,  but  because  the 
best  advice  and  the  teachings  of  experience  are  at  one  in  the  conclusion  that  un¬ 
restricted  Government  assistance  is  a  danger,  and  may  be  a  fatal  gift.  '  Prolonged 
and  indiscriuunating  State  aid,’  so  says  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff,  who  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  matter,  ‘is  destructive  of  self-help.  The  State  aid  given  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Austria  has  been  productive  of  much  mischief — the  creation 
of  a  great  deal  of  bogus  co-operation,  which  has  resulted  in  loss  and  done  no  good 
to  the  people.’  For  similar  reasons,  no  special  powers  of  recovery  of  debt  have  been 
given  to  societies.  The  object  is  to  foster  a  spirit  of  responsibility  and  self-reliance ; 
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should  be,  as  Sir  A.  Macdonnell  has  urged,  in  a  general  way 
only  temporary.  For  co-operative  banks  may  be  expected  to 
be  of  real  use,  and  to  last,  only  if  they  can  be  made  thoroughly 
self-supporting,  such  as,  in  course  of  time  at  any  rate,  they 
certainly  ought  to  become.  It  is  instructive,  under  this  head, 
to  note  from  Mr.  J.  Hope  Simpson’s  Report,  what  direct  mischief 
injudicious  Government  assistance  has  already  wrought  in  India. 
The  Government  has  lent  money  at,  for  India,  ridiculously  low 
rates.  The  panehaydt  has  accordingly  lent  such  money  further, 
once  more  at  rates  with  which  the  market  could  not  compete ; 
and  this  has  naturally  led  the  natives  to  conclude  that  here  was 
a  substantial  public  charitable  fund  from  which  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  doles,  and  genuine  transactions  on  business 
lines  have  thereby  been  rendered  impossible. 

In  India  it  would  be  pedantry  to  close  the  door  altogether 
against  State  aid.  For,  although  in  itself  State  aid  is  undesir¬ 
able,  as  weakening  fibre,  breeding  habits  of  dependence  upon 
others  rather  than  of  self-reliance,  and  as  being  apt  to  result 
in  loss  of  money  found  irrecoverable,  money  there  must  be. 
And  in  the  first  stage  of  the  movement,  before  the  value  of  the 
co-operative  banking  system  has  come  to  be  generally  appre¬ 
ciated,  there  may  be  no  other  source  from  which  to  obtain  it 
but  the  State.  And  to  the  co-operative  society  properly 
organized  the  Government  rupee,  obviously,  is  no  less  valuable 
for  business  purposes  than  any  other  rupee — supposing  that  the 
larger  community  approve  the  questionable  proposition  that  it 
is  the  Government’s  business  to  employ  public  money  at  all  for 
such  purpose.  Only  the  credit  given  must  be  purely  temporary 
and  negotiated  on  strictly  business-like  lines.  Adequate  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  loan  from  degenerating  into  a 
gift.  Proper  interest  should  be  exacted.  After  a  time  the 
co-operative  bank  must  be  taught  to  do  without,  and  it  will 
be  far  better  if  State  help  can  be  altogether  avoided.  That  may 
retard  first  progress — and  like  other  people  interested  in  the 

and  it  is  because  the  societies  most  be  dependent  for  their  success  on  their  own  care 
and  caution  in  the  disbursements  of  their  funds,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  dispense 
with  restrictions  on  their  powers  in  the  Bill  that  would  otherwise  hare  been 
necessary.” 
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moyement,  Indian  administrators  appear  impatient  for  “  results  ” 
— “  results  ”  which  may  turn  out  “  more  haste  worse  speed.” 

There  seems  at  present  an  uncontrollable,  passionate  impatience 
for  “  results.”  And  in  order  that  there  may  be  “  results  ”  it  is 
proposed  to  turn  a  flood  of  capitalist  gold,  provided  by  some 
privileged  joint  stock  company,  inconsiderately  loose  upon 
Indian  raydts,  to  suggest  to  them  expenditure,  needed  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  immediate,  but  thus  far  still  ephemeral,  results  of 
the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt  are  pointed  to  in  justification. 
No  doubt  lavish  lending  may  produce  rapid,  showy  results.  But 
will  these  last  ?  Will  it  prove  adequate  ?  Our  Whitehall  states¬ 
men  have  a  sufficiently  telling  parallel  before  their  very  eyes. 
If  in  the  struggling  days  of  Rochdale  and  other  early  stores 
some  liberal-minded  employers  had  come  forward  to  organize 
at  their  own  expense  stores  for  their  workmen,  at  which  all 
goods  could  have  been  bought  cheap,  without  question  the 
immediate  results  would  have  cast  the  puny  successes  of  Toad 
Lane  altogether  into  the  shade.  But  could  such  method  con¬ 
ceivably  have  produced  the  gigantic  results  of  our  co-operation 
of  to-day — the  self-reliance,  the  business  habits  of  our  working 
classes,  their  education,  their  initiative  for  enterprises  of  their 
own,  or  even  only  those  seventy-five  millions  of  goods  disposed 
of  annually  across  co-operative  counters?  The  thing  is  quite 
inconceivable.  The  same  applies  to  India.  Statesmen  should 
not  throw  away  an  inestimable  good  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  though  its  maturing  be  slow,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
shortlived  window-dressing  to  reflect  credit  on  themselves, 
which  must  necessarily  kill  the  force  producing  the  larger 
results.  It  is  far  more  desirable  that  banks  should  be  given 
their  proper  time  to  develop  healthily — healthily  above  all 
things.  A  small  cluster  of  really  good  banks  to-day  are  likely 
to  mean  thousands  to-morrow.  A  fair  array  of  banks  of 
questionable  quality  to-day  may  mean  none  at  all  to-morrow, 
because  failure  will  have  discredited  the  system. 

By  the  way,  1  cannot  think  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
a  leading  maharajah  in  the  Legislative  Council  a  good  one, 
that  the  Government  should  deposit  part  of  its  balances  with 
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co-operative  banks.  They  might  not  be  able  to  return  it  at  the 
precise  time  when  wanted,  and  the  object  of  the  transaction 
would  be  rather  too  palpable.  Local  public  bodies,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  in  a  better  position  to  exercise  control,  might 
well  employ  co-operative  banks  in  this  way,  wherever  such 
appear  entitled  to  sufficient  confidence.  If  financial  assistance 
is  to  be  given  at  all  by  Government,  it  had  much  better  take 
some  other  and  more  business-like  form. 

For  similar  reasons  to  those  first  stated,  if  there  are  to  be 
satisfactory  results.  State  interference,  though  it  may  be  argued 
to  be  indispensable  at  the  outset,  will  have  to  be  made  gradually 
to  relax  its  hold.  I  consider  Mr.  Qourlay  to  have  been  well 
advised  in  making  it  his  practice  in  Lower  Bengal  to  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  each  bank,  over  the  heads  of  the  district 
commissioners  and  other  political  officers,  so  as  to  reduce  red 
tape  as  much  as  possible  and  increase  confidence.  Government 
supervision  of  some  sort,  of  course,  there  will  always  have  to  be, 
just  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  our  own  co-operative  societies ; 
and  in  the  present  stage  the  Indian  registrar  will  have  to  be  very 
much  more  to  the  societies  which  he  controls  than  our  registrar 
is  to  ours.  For  he  has  still  the  societies  to  create,  the  people 
to  instruct  and  to  train.  He  must  act  as  tutor,  guardian,  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  to  the  infant  banks.  But  while  doing 
this  he  will  have  to  see  that  the  needs  of  the  banks  when  reach¬ 
ing  a  state  of  development  and  independence  are  provided  for. 
Under  cover  of  his  supervision,  he  should  continually  train  up 
people  to  act  as  members  of  their  own  “  councils  of  supervision  ” 
or  of  “  control,”  which  have  long  been  recognized  as  absolutely 
indispensable  in  co-operative  banks.  Let  the  supervision  by 
such  councils  be  at  first  purely  formal,  while  the  registrar  or  his 
subordinate  really  does  the  work.  By  degrees  from  this  will 
be  evolved  competent  independent  supervision.  The  want  of 
persons  of  sufficient  instruction  has  been  a  stumbling-block 
among  rural  folk  in  all  countries.  Mr.  J.  Hope  Simpson  com¬ 
plains  that  in  the  United  Provinces  “  there  are  thousands  of 
villages  without  a  single  literate  inhabitant.”  Wise  rule  wiU, 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped,  remedy  this.  At  the  same  time,  however. 
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Mr.  Gourlay  reports  from  Bengal  that  not  in  any  village  where 
a  bank  has  been  formed  has  he  failed  to  find,  at  any  rate,  one 
person  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  accounts.  Where  the 
accounts  can  be  kept,  people  may  also  be  trained  to  control 
them. 

Propaganda,  the  burden  of  which  at  present  still  rests,  of 
necessity,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  registrars,  should  become  more 
and  more,  as  Sir  A.  Macdonnell  has  urged,  the  task  of  indepen¬ 
dent  “organizing  societies,”  composed  of  existing  banks  and 
private  individuals,  and  dealing  with  their  own  subscribed 
funds.  Already  the  registrars  are  for  this  work  receiving 
volunteer  assistance,  some  of  which  appear  valuable.  There 
is  sure  to  be  more  forthcoming.  And  Government  might  well 
go  as  far  towards  assisting  the  work,  as  one  of  the  registrars 
suggests,  as  allowing  approved  volunteer  organizers  facilities 
for  their  travelling. 

Apart  from  State  help,  and  to  some  extent  in  connection 
with  it,  various  proposals  have  been  put  forward  suggesting 
aids  for  overcoming  first  financial  difBculties.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  why  the  Legislature  should  have  prohibited  loan  transac¬ 
tions  between  district  banks— except  in  the  case,  according  to 
Mr.  Dupernex’s  regrettable  precept,  of  “  urban  ”  banks  lending 
to  “rural.”  Not  that  the  practice  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
without  the  interposition  of  a  central  bank.  In  truth,  circum¬ 
stances  of  themselves  are  likely  to  discourage  it.  For  the 
temporary  flushness  of  funds  in  any  one  bank,  whether  “  urban  ” 
or  “  rural  ” — and  it  may  come  to  both — is  not  likely  to  endure 
long.  In  any  case,  no  one  will  be  able  to  foresee  precisely  how 
long  it  will  last.  And  to  other  banks,  once  more  whether 
“  urban  ”  or  “  rural,”  money  borrowed  for  an  uncertain  period,  on 
condition  of  having  to  be  repaid  whenever  it  is  called  in,  is 
likely  to  prove  a  burden  rather  than  a  boon.  Still,  in  excep¬ 
tional  instances  it  may  prove  practicable.  Before  they  had 
their  own  central  bank,  co-operative  banks  of  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  type  in  Germany  have  rendered  one  another  substantial 
help  by  mutual  lending.  And  some  years  ago  I  found  that  the 
great  Bcmca  Popolare  of  Milan  had — and  it  probably  still  has — 
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no  fewer  than  about  three  hundred  other  co-operative  banks  on 
its  books,  as  having  borrowed  money  from  it  or  deposited  such 
with  it.  All  this  was  distinctly  useful  and  legitimate.  How¬ 
ever,  generally  speaking,  all  such  lending  and  borrowing  should 
be  carried  on  through  the  channel  of  a  central  bank,  to  be 
formed  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  force  in  the  local  banks  to 
support  such  as  their  own  independent  institution.  People 
talk  of  forming  a  central  bank  now — with  Government  aid — 
before  there  is  any  real  “  banking  ”  to  do,  when  all  that  is  wanted 
is  simply  money  to  finance  local  banks  with.  Such  a  thing  had 
better  be  called  by  its  proper  name.  Evidently  the  difficulty 
of  financing  societies  is  already  growing  lesa  Mr.  J.  Hope 
Simpson  reports  that  deposits  are  growing,  and  Mr.  P.  Rajagopala 
Cbarriar  states  that  his  banks — in  Madras  Presidency — ^now 
find  “  no  difficulty  whatever  in  attracting  capital.”  The  bank 
of  Conjievaram  had,  when  he  was  writing,  Es.  20,000  deposits 
in  hand  to  Rs.  4000  share  capital;  the  smaller  bank  of  Nida- 
manga,  at  any  rate,  Rs.  4000  to  its  Rs.  1000.  That  is  a  very 
fair  proportion.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Charriar  pronounces  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  directly  "  unnecessary  and  harmful.”  But  after 
all,  a  great  money  reservoir  to  draw  upon  may  be  necessary. 
Only,  if  so,  it  should  be  made  to  treat  its  transactions  as  a 
"  business,”  and  deal,  not  with  local  institutions,  but  with  central. 

Evidently  there  are  still  difficulties,  and  much,  very  much, 
remains  to  be  done.  However,  when  all  is  said,  it  will  have 
to  be  admitted  that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  that 
within  the  first  three  years  of  their  existence  the  handful  of 
banks  thus  far  established  have  given  a  good  earnest  of  further 
work  to  come.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Indian 
Govenunent  has  not  seen  fit  to  compile  and  issue  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  conspectus  of  the  results  attained.  Mr.  W.  R.  Gourlay,  in 
a  paper  read  at  a  conference  at  Surat,  gave  the  following 
figures  for  purely  “rural”  banks.  There  were  at  New  Year, 
as  an  outcome  of  three  years’  work,  735  "  rural  ”  credit  societies 
in  all  India,  disposing  of  a  capital  of  11  lakhs  of  rupees  (about 
£7337),  about  half  of  which  had  been  subscribed  by  members, 
a  quarter  being  advanced  by  the  Government,  and  the  remaining 
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quarter  borrowed  from  outsiders;  and  holding  already  half  a 
lakh — that  is,  about  £333 — as  reserve.  With  such  means  at  their 
disposal,  the  hanks  had  collectively  lent  out  in  the  preceding 
year  12  lakhs  (about  £8000)  to  members.  Their  management 
expenses  in  the  year  amounted  to  about  Rs.  7000  (£470). 
Throughout  the  year  no  debts  bad  been  written  off  and  no 
losses  sustained.  All  co-operative  banks  among  them  held 
about  £16,750  in  assets,  and  had  lent  out  in  the  year  about 
£25,000. 

Unbound  by  any  common  precept,  registrars  have,  as  already 
observed,  proceeded  on  rather  widely  differing  linea  The 
most  judicious  course  pursued  appears  to  be  that  followed  by 
Mr.  Gourlay,  who  has  advisedly  contented  himself  with  forming 
in  the  first  instance  a  few  banks  only  in  every  district,  to 
develop  and  act  as  examples  and  as  leaven.  Such  few  banks 
he  evidently  keeps  well  in  hand,  retaining  the  chief  direction, 
though  gladly  accepting  competent  volunteer  assistance. 

Reviewed  in  detail,  the  results  reported  appear  everywhere 
the  same.  Produce  and  goods  are  held  over  when  prices  are 
low,  and,  accordingly,  the  long-dreaded  hist,  or  Government  rent, 
has  lost  its  terrors.  The  number  of  livestock  has  been  increased. 
Wells  have  been  dug — and  Anglo-Indians  know  what  that 
means.  Husbandry  has  been  improved.  Ruinous  loans  for 
marriage  expenses  have  been  avoided.  Useful  materials  for 
remunerative  handicrafts  have  been  purchased.  Discharged 
native  soldiers,  so  it  appears,  have  been  assisted  in  the  purchase 
of  land  in  the  newly  opened  Canal  colonies  in  the  Punjab.  At 
any  rate  many  have  applied ;  and  so  far  as  funds  permit  this 
is  a  legitimate  employment.  And,  above  all,  the  perennial 
burden  of  debt,  often  “ancestral,”  has  been  lightened,  and 
shifted  at  any  rate — in  some  villages  completely — from  the 
extortionate  mahajan,  with  his  25  to  100  per  cent,  interest,  with 
additional  perquisites  thrown  in,  to  the  moderately  charging 
village  bank,  under  whose  merciful  ruling  repayment  within 
three  or  four  years  has,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  regis¬ 
trars,  become  comparatively  easy.  With  such  results  a  veritable 
new  day  may  be  said  to  have  dawned  for  the  long-oppressed 
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Indians.  The  burden  has  become  bearable,  and  hope  now 
“points  before  and  shows  the  bright  to-morrow.”  However, 
people  having  experience  in  co-operative  banking  will  regret 
to  see  that  advances  have  been  not  infrequently  made  on 
mortgage. 

It  is  quite  true  that  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  rupee 
value  of  things  you  find  them  all  excessively  paltry.  There  are 
loans  of  Rs.  3,  Rs.  5,  Rs.  20,  Rs.  100,  Rs.  120.  In  the  Lower 
Provinces  the  average  figure  is  Rs.  13  only.  Quite  so,  but 
de  petit  petit  et  d'aaeez  aeeez — d  petit  mercier  petit  panier.  To 
the  poor  ray^ts  that  makes  a  great  difference.  In  India,  so  it 
appears,  Rs.  1  will  buy  a  goat,  Rs.  5  a  calf ;  Rs.  5  will  also  pay 
for  the  hire  of  a  bullock  for  a  full  year,  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  16  will  buy 
a  cow,  Rs.  7  to  Rs.  17  a  bullock,  Rs.  14  a  pony.  The  “  little 
sum”  of  Rs.  150  to  Rs.  500  per  village — ^paltry  6gure— so 
writes  Mr.  Gourlay,  has  in  many  cases  made  “  all  the  difierence 
between  poverty  and  plenty.”  And  there  are  no  bad  debts  to 
speak  of,  nor  yet  is  there  any  litigation.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
we  read  of  a  district  like  that  of  Habra,  in  which,  in  spite  of 
careful  and  thrifty  banking,  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  has 
kept  the  poor  cultivators  down.  In  such  very  exceptional  cases 
no  doubt  outside  assistance  would  be  legitimate.  They  are 
instances,  not  of  faulty  business,  but  of  disaster. 

It  will,  indeed,  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  that  has 
been  set  up  is  thus  far  still  without  root.  Official  initiative 
has  started  it,  and  the  withdrawal  of  official  support  before  it 
has  matured  may,  as  Sir  A.  Macdonnell  has  pointed  out,  mean 
that  it  will  die  of  inanition.  That  ought  certainly  to  be  guarded 
against.  However,  in  any  case  enough  has  been  accomplished 
to  show  that,  if  the  young  seedlings  are  only  given  time,  they 
may  be  trusted  to  strike  root,  to  grow  of  their  own  strength, 
and  to  cast  forth  seed  richly  over  the  wide  breadth  of  the 
empire.  Certainly  a  good  foundation  has  been  laid.  The 
movement  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  It  is  spreading.  And 
as  it  spreads  it  should  become  consolidated ;  it  may,  indeed,  be 
expected  to  become  so — consolidated  in  organization,  by  means 
of  unions  and  central  unions,  district  banks  and  central  banks  > 
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and  consolidated  also  in  quality,  by  greater  uniformity  and 
loyalty  to  principle.  With  such  weapons  in  people’s  hands, 
usury,  want,  famine,  and  backwardness  may  be  successfully 
combated  and  overcome.  The  accepted  marching  order  should 
accordingly  be,  progress  upon  the  same  lines !  And  with  well- 
regulated  progress,  the  co-operative  banking  introduced  during 
Lord  Curzon’s  viceroyalty  appears  destined  to  be  remembered, 
rightly,  as  one  of  the  greatest  among  memy  blessings  that 
British  rule  has  conferred  upon  India. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


THE  OXFORD  SANITARY  AID  ASSOCIATION. 


rPHE  problems  of  housing  and  infantile  mortality  have  attracted 
no  little  attention  for  some  time  past,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  them  both 
by  public  and  private  eflPort.  An  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  problem  has  been  attacked  in  Oxford  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  readers  of  the  Economic  Review.  The  Oxford  Sanitary 
Aid  Association  was  founded  in  1902  for  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  sanitary  and  housing  conditions  and  general  health  in  Oxford. 
It  works  through  committees,  the  members  of  which  are  elected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  association,  and  at  present  com¬ 
prises  three  committees — the  Sanitary  Aid  Committee,  the  Rent 
Collecting  Committee,  and  the  Health  Committee. 

The  Sanitary  Aid  Committee  has  worked  on  the  lines  of  the 
Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  investi¬ 
gating  general  sanitary  conditions,  and  reporting  defects  to  the 
proper  authorities.  A  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  state 
of  housing  in  Oxford  has  been  obtained  through  the  Health 
Committee  visitors,  each  of  whom  is  asked  to  report  on  the 
number  of  rooms,  the  number  of  occupants,  and  the  condition 
of  the  houses  to  which  she  goes.  During  1907  over  800  houses 
were  thus  visited.  The  commonest  causes  of  complaint  have  been 
damp  and  dirty  houses,  while  cases  of  overcrowding  occasionally 
occur.  One  of  the  difficulties  met  by  the  committee  has  lain  in 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  small  house  property  in  Oxford  is  in 
the  hands  of  small  owners  with  little,  if  any,  command  of  capital ; 
and,  in  consequence,  repairs  are  very  inadequately  performed. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  working  man  to  invest  his  savings  in 
the  purchase  of  one  or  two  cottages,  and  on  his  death  the  widow 
may  have  nothing  to  live  on  but  the  rents  produced  by  these 
cottages.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  will  be 
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spent  on  repairs.  The  small  owner  also  rarely  shows  much 
wisdom  in  the  management  of  tenants,  and  this  reacts  on  the 
condition  of  the  houses. 

The  Rent  Collecting  Committee  manages  small  house  property 
by  means  of  lady  rent  collectors  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Miss  Octavia  Hill.  During  the  year  1907  it  has  had  charge 
of  eight  courts,  with  a  total  of  fifty-three  houses.  One  court 
belongs  to  a  private  owner,  while  the  remainder  are  the 
property  of  the  Oxford  Cottage  Improvement  Society.  The 
rents  charged  vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  a  week,  most  of 
the  houses  being  let  at  from  2s.  fid.  to  4!S.  The  tenants  mostly 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  \mskilled  labourer.  The  committee 
has  complete  control  of  the  management  of  the  property,  and 
undertakes  all  minor  and  current  repairs  out  of  a  charge  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rental.  The  usual  collector’s  com¬ 
mission  of  5  per  cent,  is  also  charged,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  unfair  competition  with  the  professional  collector;  the 
sum  thus  obtained  is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  at 
the  discretion  of  the  collector.  After  some  years’  experience, 
the  collectors  are  able  to  recognize  a  real  improvement  in  the 
character  both  of  the  tenants  and  of  the  property  under  their 
control  With  regard  to  the  latter,  much  has  been  done  by  the 
present  owners,  as  they  acquired  new  courts,  to  improve  the 
ventilation  and  sanitary  conditions  generally,  as  well  as  to  make 
structural  alterations  when  desirable.  The  weekly  visit  of  the 
rent  collector  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  many  of  the  tenants. 
She  has  the  right  of  entry — a  right  that  no  other  philanthropic 
worker  can  claim — and  by  degrees  she  can  acquire  a  real  insight 
into  the  character  and  needs  of  each  family,  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  each  may  best  be  helped.  In  many  cases  the  relationship 
that  has  been  thus  begun  on  a  business  footing  ripens  into 
friendship,  and  the  visit  of  the  collector  is  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure  instead  of  dread.  It  is  this  personal  aspect  of 
rent  collecting  that  constitutes  its  real  value ;  at  the  same  time 
the  work  of  the  collectors  has  proved  satisfactory  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  as  the  property  under  their  management 
has  paid  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  it. 
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The  experience  of  the  Sanitary  Aid  and  the  Rent  Collecting 
Committees  suggests  that  in  Oxford  a  respectable  tenant  seldom 
has  any  real  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  house  at  a  reasonable  rent, 
though  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  exact  locality  required 
at  any  given  time.  But  there  is  a  constant  and  often  unsatisfied 
demand  from  the  class  of  tenant  who  is  perpetually  being  ejected 
for  non-payment  of  rent  or  unsatisfactory  character.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  rise  in  the  standard 
of  housing  accommodation,  brought  about  by  an  improved 
knowledge  of  hygiene  and  stricter  sanitary  regulations,  must 
inevitably  tend  to  the  diminution  or  even  disappearance  of  the 
old,  very  cheap  cottages.  This  disappearance  is  not  altogether 
regrettable,  and  tenants  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  healthy 
house  at  a  slightly  higher  rent  is,  in  the  long  run,  less  expensive 
thw  a  cheap  but  insanitary  dwelling.  Tenants  are  also  more 
willing  to  move  further  away  from  their  work  as  means  of 
locomotion  improve;  and  the  cheap  bicycle  is  no  unimportant 
factor  in  the  housing  problem,  especially  in  a  place  like  Oxford, 
where  distances  are  relatively  small. 

The  Health  Committee  provides  lectures  and  addresses  upon 
health  subjects,  and  organizes  a  system  of  infant  visiting. 
Various  sets  of  lectures  have  been  arranged  for  working  women 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  the  average  attendance  at  which 
has  varied  from  about  80  to  140.  Among  the  subjects  lectured 
upon  are  the  laws  of  hetilth,  the  prevention  of  consumption,  the 
care  and  feeding  of  infants,  children’s  ailments,  and  so  on.  Sets 
of  lectures  have  also  been  organized  for  ladies  working  among 
the  poor,  and  many  addresses  have  been  given  to  mothers’  meet¬ 
ings,  the  Mothers’  Union,  the  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild,  and 
similar  bodies.  These  lectures  do  undoubtedly  produce  good 
results  in  certain  cases,  €Uid,  at  any  rate,  induce  the  hearers  to 
think  about  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  lecturer.  Probably 
most  social  workers,  whose  experience  extends  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  would  admit  that  there  is  now,  as  compared  with 
some  years  ago,  an  increased,  if  still  very  inadequate,  knowledge 
of  hygiene  among  the  working  classes,  and  also  a  greater  willing¬ 
ness  to  seek  and  accept  advice  on  questions  of  health. 

VoL.  xvm.— No.  2. 
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The  infant  visiting  scheme  was  started  in  one  parish  (St 
Clement’s)  in  1905 ;  by  March,  1907,  it  was  in  operation  over 
the  whole  of  Oxford.  The  birth  of  every  child  in  houses  below 
a  certain  rental  is  reported  to  the  committee  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  and  a  visitor  is  then  asked  to  call  upon  the 
mother.  She  generally  takes  with  her  a  copy  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  about  the  care  of  infants  drawn  up  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health.  In  many  cases,  where  the  mother  is  experienced 
and  the  baby  healthy,  no  regular  visiting  will  be  necessary,  but 
the  visitor  is  asked  to  leave  her  name  and  address  in  case  the 
mother  should  at  any  future  date  wish  for  advice  or  informa¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  health  visitors  are  dbtrict  visitors,  and  these 
naturally  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  family.  Their  help  is, 
therefore,  especially  valuable,  as  they  hear  at  once  if  anything 
is  amiss  with  the  infant.  In  cases  where  the  mother  seems 
likely  to  benefit  by  advice,  the  lady  visitor  continues  to  visit 
till  the  child  is  a  year  old.  Each  visitor  is  asked  to  supply 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  home  and  family,  and  for 
that  purpose  is  provided  with  an  inquiry  card  to  be  filled  up 
under  certain  headings. 

Name .  Date  of  birth .  Sex . 

Food . 

Milk  supply . 

Father’s  work....!... 

Family . 

Children  dead. . 

No.  of  living-rooms. 

Sanitary  defects . 

Remarks . 

All  information  thus  obtained,  is  of  course,  regarded  as  strictly 
confidential. 

During  the  year  1907  619  babies  were  reported  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  233,  bom  in  1906,  were  still  on  the  books ;  the  total 
of  babies  visited  in  1907  therefore  amounted  to  852,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  visited  more  or  less  frequently.  In 
Oxford  a  large  proportion  of  infants  are  registered  very  shortly 


.  Bottle . 

Mother’s  work. 


Bedrooms. 
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after  birth,  and  the  mother  can,  therefore,  be  advised  from  the 
beginnii^. 

The  secretaries  are  constantly  being  asked  whether  the 
mothers  do  not  resent  the  visits.  In  surprisingly  few  instances 
has  this  been  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  the  visitor  is 
welcomed,  and  her  advice  is  often  asked,  though  this  does 
not  imply  that  it  will  be  taken.  Every  mother  likes  to  show 
off  her  baby,  and  the  wise  visitor  will  take  advantage  of  this 
instinct  to  inculcate  precepts  of  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  wise 
feeding.  At  times,  when  a  visitor  has  been  looking  after  two 
babies  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  street,  a  fierce  rivalry  has 
arisen  between  the  mothers,  and  great  has  been  Mrs.  A.’s  wrath 
if  Baby  B.  has  gained  a  little  more  in  weight  during  a  given 
time  than  Baby  A.  But,  provided  that  she  does  not  attempt 
to  increase  her  baby’s  weight  by  means  of  unsuitable  food,  this 
emulation  does  little  harm,  and  the  visitor  may  turn  it  to  good 
account.  Often  the  mere  fact  that  her  baby  is  being  visited 
seems  to  encourage  an  overworked  mother  in  her  efibrts  on  its 
behalf,  and  to  prevent  her  from  growing  disheartened  or  care¬ 
less.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  tact  and  personality  of 
the  visitor,  and  the  success  of  the  scheme  speaks  volumes  for 
the  discretion  of  the  ladies  who  have  undertaken  the  visiting  of 
infants  for  the  committee.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  able 
to  give  helpful  advice  with  regard  to  the  other  children  as  well 
as  to  the  baby,  to  put  the  father  in  the  way  of  getting  work,  to 
find  situations  for  the  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  other 
ways  to  befriend  the  family  generally.  That  the  visiting  is 
really  appreciated  by  the  mothers  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  will  send  their  friends  to  these  visitors  for  advice,  and  that 
they  resent  any  apparent  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  visitor. 
One  woman  was  found  to  be  very  much  grieved  because  her 
visitor  had  not  come  for  three  weeks,  and  insisted  on  another 
lady  coming  in  to  see  and  admire  her  sons.  It  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  thought  that  the  visitor’s  advice  is  always  acted  on, 
even  though  the  mother  likes  her  to  come.  Still,  it  is  a  real 
sign  of  improvement  when  the  long-tubed  bottle  is  hidden  from 
the  visitor,  and  suspicious-looking  biscuit-crumbs  are  hastily 
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wiped  away  from  a  tiny  infant’s  mouth.  By  degrees  the  mother 
begins  to  realize  that  the  visitor’s  objections  to  long-tubed 
bottles  and  the  like  are  something  more  than  mere  prejudice. 

The  committee  are  in  close  touch  with  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society,  the  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association,  the  Acland 
District  Nurses,  the  N.S.P.C.C.,  and  similar  organizations ;  and, 
finally,  they  work  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  lady 
sanitary  inspector,  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  who 
undertakes  to  visit  cases  where  her  professional  position  will 
add  force  to  her  recommendations.  It  is  to  her  help  and  to  the 
unfailing  support  and  encouragement  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  that  the  success  of  the  work  is  in  no  small  measure  due. 

In  March,  1907,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  a  local 
dairy  company  by  which  the  latter  undertake  to  supply  infants 
who  are  recommended  by  the  committee  with  humanized  milk 
on  reduced  terms.  The  plan  has  proved  remarkably  successful. 
Forty-six  infants  were  provided  with  the  milk  up  to  the  end  of 
1907,  only  five  of  whom  died.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
most  of  these  infants  were  ordered  the  milk  on  account  of  their 
extreme  delicacy,  these  results  are  very  gratifying.  Nearly  all 
the  parents  made  efforts  to  pay  at  least  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cost.  The  milk  bills  for  the  nine  months  during  which 
the  scheme  was  in  operation  amounted  to  £90  19a.  8c2.,  the 
parents’  payments  to  £50  6a.  4(f.  As  the  milk,  even  at  the 
reduced  rate,  costs  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  milk,  this  means 
that  the  parents  paid  rather  more  than  the  price  of  ordinary 
milk.  In  those  cases  in  which  poverty  precluded  the  payment 
of  the  full  amount  by  the  parents,  the  balance  was  often  paid  by 
friends  interested  in  the  family;  such  payments  amounted  to 
£19  Oa.  2d.,  and  only  £21  13a.  2d.  was  given  out  of  the  general 
fund.  The  committee  have  throughout  been  most  anxious  to 
avoid  any  action  that  may  tend  to  diminish  the  independence 
or  self-reliance  of  those  among  whom  they  work,  and  herein  has 
lain,  perhaps,  the  chief  difficulty  of  their  work.  It  has  often  been 
most  painful  for  the  visitor  to  refrain  from  supplying  the  baby’s 
immediate  needs  in  matters  of  food  smd  clothing  when  she  found 
the  child  neglected  by  its  parents.  Experience  has,  however, 
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proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  such  temporary  alleviations 
are  worse  than  useless,  and  the  health  visitor,  like  all  other 
social  workers,  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  help 
one  member  of  a  family  without  injuring  its  other  members, 
and  so,  in  the  long  run,  injuring  the  individual  himself  as  well. 

The  committee  are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  their  work  is 
bearing  fruit  by  the  lowered  infantile  death-rate  in  Oxford.  In 
his  report  for  1906  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  writes  :  “  One 
is  at  once  struck  by  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
infant  mortality  rates  of  the  civil  parishes  of  St.  Clement’s  and 
St  Ebbe’s,  which  show  a  fall  of  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  and 
are  only  slightly  above  that  of  the  whole  town.”  In  1907  the 
infantile  mortality  rate  was  the  lowest  on  record  for  Oxford, 
being  86*6,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  118  for  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  and  122  for  the  towns  grouped  with  Oxford  for 
purposes  of  vital  statistics.  This  decrease  of  infant  mortality 
for  the  two  years  during  which  the  visiting  scheme  has  been 
in  operation  seems  to  suggest  that  the  main  cause  of  a  heavy 
infantile  death-rate  is  to  be  found  in  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers.  One  would  not  surest,  of  course,  that  the 
decrease  is  not  also  partly  accounted  for  by  other  causes,  such 
as  a  cold  summer  and  the  absence  of  any  serious  epidemic.  But 
still  the  fact  remains  that  a  child  whose  mother  knows  how 
to  look  after  it  has  a  better  chance  of  surviving  its  first  year 
than  the  child  whose  mother  is  ignorant ;  and  the  ignorance  of 
working-class  mothers  is  often  very  great.  Many  instances 
might  be  quoted  from  the  visitors’  reports.  One  woman,  who 
was  genuinely  anxious  to  do  her  best  for  her  six-weeks-old 
baby,  lamented  to  her  visitor  that  he  would  not  thrive,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  gave  him  pig’s  cheek  every  day.  Another 
woman,  who  was  well  able  to  nurse  her  baby,  took  great  trouble 
to  get  a  special  kind  of  French  bread  for  him  when  he  was  only 
three  weeks  old,  because  she  thought  this  more  digestible  than 
English  bread.  Tea  is  considered  quite  an  appropriate  beverage 
for  a  baby,  and  there  are  very  few  women  who  realize  that 
bread  and  biscuits  are  not  suitable  diet  for  a  young  infant.  The 
prevalent  theories  of  clothing  for  babies  also  leave  much  to  be 
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desired,  and  want  of  thought  in  taking  children  into  the  street 
(often  out  of  over-heated  rooms)  without  any  extra  wraps  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  illness  and  death  during  the  winter  months. 
A  mother  who  cares  for  her  baby  will  listen  to  advice  on  all 
these  points,  if  it  be  tactfully  given.  No  one  visiting  working- 
class  mothers  can  fail  to  realize  the  wealth  of  love  and  devotion 
that  many  of  them  lavish  on  their  infants,  and  this  love  makes 
them  willing  to  learn  when  once  they  realize  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  worth  learning  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  child. 

Other  causes  of  infantile  mortality  that  suggest  themselves 
are  alcoholism,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  laziness  or 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  father.  There  are  so  few  factories 
in  Oxford  that  not  many  married  women  go  out  to  work  daily, 
as  they  do  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the  north. 
Thus  only  three  out  of  fifty-three  mothers  of  young  infants 
are  reported  as  doing  so  in  St.  Clement’s,  and  nine  out  of  102 
in  St.  Ebbe’s.  But,  mainly  during  term-time,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  casual  employment  for  women,  chiefly  washing  and 
charing.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  where  women  with  young 
children  undertake  this  work,  it  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  father  is  spending  a  large  proportion  of  his  wages  in 
the  public-house,  or  is  unwilling  to  make  an  efibrt  to  undertake 
the  entire  support  of  his  family.  Of  course,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  man  cannot  get  adequately  paid  work  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  and  the  wife  is  obliged  to  try  and  supplement 
his  earnings.  But  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  those  who 
employ  women  would  recognize  their  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  and  avoid  encouraging  the  work  of  married  women 
with  young  children  when  this  facilitates  laziness  or  drunken¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  father.  Alcoholism  seems,  fortunately, 
to  be  less  common  among  the  mothers  of  young  children  than 
among  the  fathers,  and  the  committee  have  not  met  with  many 
cases  in  which  an  infant  has  suffered  directly  from  its  mother’s 
drunkennesa  But  they  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  poverty  and  discomfort  of  the  homes  they 
visit  is  due  to  over-indulgence  in  alcohol  on  the  part  of  men 
and  women  alike. 
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Cases  of  wilful  neglect  are,  fortunately,  very  rare,  though 
it  must  be  regretfully  admitted  that  such  do  occur.  Much 
depends  on  the  visitor,  who  finds  that  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  a  child  do  not  wish  it  to  live,  or  that  they  would,  at  any  rate, 
regard  its  death  with  equanimity.  It  has  once  or  twice  been 
found  necessary  to  warn  the  parents  that  they  will  be  held 
directly  responsible  should  the  child  suffer  in  any  way;  but 
even  in  cases  such  as  these  the  interest  shown  by  the  visitor  has 
tended  to  rouse  interest,  and  sometimes  affection,  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  Once  or  twice,  when  boarded-out  infants  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  neglect,  it  has  been  possible  to 
arrange  for  a  change  of  home  with  great  benefit  to  the  children 
concerned.  The  committee  are  not,  as  yet,  prepared  to  offer 
any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  insurance  on  infant  mortality. 

No  one  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Sanitary  Aid 
Association  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  abundance  of 
ungrudging  help  placed  at  its  disposal  by  voluntary  workers, 
which  has  also  enabled  the  work  to  be  carried  on  at  very  little 
cost.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  association  for  1907,  apart 
from  milk  bills  and  the  purchase  of  bottles  (which  are  bought 
wholesale,  and  sold  practically  at  cost  price),  has  only  amounted 
to  £8  10s.  3^d.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  money  is  a  less 
essential  factor  in  any  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  infantile 
mortality  and  housing  than  friendliness,  knowledge,  and  patience. 

M.  H.  Prichard. 

L.  Fisher. 


GIRL  LIFE  IN  A  SLUM. 

The  particular  slum  in  which  we  live  is  certainly  one  of  the 
dreariest.  Row  upon  row  of  narrow  streets,  opening  out 
at  either  end  on  a  wider  but  not  brighter  thoroughfare.  No 
park,  no  open  space,  no  People’s  Palace,  no  river,  no  boats. 
These  blessings  are  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  East  London ; 
but  our  one  boast  is  good  Public  Baths,  a  Free  Library,  and  a 
canal — all  excellent  in  their  way,  but  lacking  in  an  inspiring 
effect  upon  character.  Tet  in  this  depressing  neighbourhood 
we  have  made  our  home,  and  for  more  than  nine  years  worked 
among  the  children,  girls,  and  women.  Happy  years  to  us,  in 
spite  of  many  failures  and  disappointments;  years  in  which 
every  moment  has  been  a  living  one,  each  day  full ;  in  which 
close  friendships  have  been  made,  and  our  eyes  opened  to  another 
side  of  life  and  a  new  outlook ;  years  in  which  we  have  gained 
so  much  more  than  we  could  ever  hope  to  give,  that  any  sacrifice 
made,  when  we  took  this  slum  for  our  home,  has  been  repaid 
over  and  over  again. 

Our  girls  and  women  are  {dmost  all,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
working  women.  We  are  so  near  the  City,  and  have  so  many 
factories  in  our  midst,  that  there  is  every  encouragement  to  go 
out  to  work;  and  even  with  the  more  prosperous  women  the 
temptation  to  “do  a  little”  at  home  is  great.  In  some  cases 
the  money  earned  is  really  a  benefit  to  the  whole  family ;  but, 
alas !  in  many  it  goes  to  the  nearest  public-house. 

The  newly-married  woman  always  goes  to  work.  She  has 
only  one  room,  and  her  energies  could  not  possibly  be  used  up 
in  her  domestic  work.  After  her  life  in  the  work-shop,  she 
finds  it  very  dull,  and,  even  after  her  first  baby,  is  glad  to  go 
back  to  her  trade — “her”  mother  or  “his,”  or  a  convenient 
crhche,  taking  the  baby. 
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Then  there  is  the  girl  who  is  a  Club  member.  She  is  a  box- 
maker,  machinist,  milliner,  ironer,  or  book-folder,  as  the  case  may 
be.  She  belongs  to  the  class  known  as  “  genteel  ” ;  she  is  not 
the  typical  factory  girl  caricatured  in  comic  papers.  She  dresses 
fairly  well ;  she  wears  altoays  a  pearl  necklace,  and  a  lace  collar 
over  her  blouse ;  her  dress  and  jacket  and  hat  are  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  mode ;  she  wishes  to  look,  and  hopes  to  be  called,  a  young 
lady ;  she  does  not  take  up  with  the  first  young  man  who  crosses 
her  path,  and  when  she  does  “  walk  out  ”  with  one,  his  photo  is 
shown  to  us  with  much  pride,  and  she  speaks  of  him  as  “  my 
young  man ;  ”  the  words  "  bloke  ”  or  “  chap  ”  are  not  used.  To 
many  workers  this  type  of  girl  is  not  so  attractive  as  the  “  flash 
girl,”  of  whom  we  will  speak  later:  she  is  rather  reserved, 
and  not  demonstrative  in  showing  either  afiection  or  gratitude. 
She  giggles  a  g^eat  deal  at  nothing,  and  has  an  unpleasant  trick 
of  whispering  and  staring,  which  is  very  disconcerting  to  the 
timid  “  settler.”  But  these  are  only  surface  faults.  These  girls 
are  the  most  hopeful  material  for  the  future ;  they  can  be  taught, 
and,  as  long  as  the  process  is  not  too  fatiguing,  they  wish  to 
learn  and  to  improve.  They  love  to  sing  and  to  dance,  and 
they  wish  to  do  both  well.  At  first,  when  they  leave  school, 
they  are  keen  on  physical  exercises;  but  as  they  grow  older, 
and  their  work  makes  more  demand  on  them,  they  seem  to  lack 
the  strength  and  energy  that  is  needed  to  be  proficient;  and, 
like  all  girls,  they  would  rather  not  do  a  thing  at  all  than  do 
it  indifierently.  Their  great  attraction  to  us  lies  in  their  happy 
spirits ;  they  are  always  bright,  always  ready  to  sing,  or  dance, 
or  make  a  joke,  always  anxious  to  help  their  Club  Lady,  and  at 
10  P.M.,  after  a  long  day’s  work,  so  full  of  spirits  that  one  can 
only  look  on  in  amazed  delight. 

Then  there  is  the  other  class  of  girl  for  whom  we  also  provide 
a  Club.  She  is  called  “  flash.”  Before  she  left  school,  she  made 
her  choice — whereas  her  chum  was  to  be  “  genteel,”  she,  for  some 
reason  one  has  never  discovered,  elected  to  be  “flash.”  Then 
came  the  parting  of  the  ways ;  oil  and  water  would  more  easily 
mix  together  than  “flash”  and  “genteel.”  The  “flash”  girl 
is  rough;  she  wishes  to  be,  and  she  is;  there  is  no  veneer  of 
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manners  about  her.  She  arranges  her  hair  in  huge  curls  in 
front,  and  wears  it  in  one  loop  behind.  She  always  wears  an 
apron  in  the  street,  on  Sundays  with  streamers.  She  does  not 
always  have  a  jacket,  even  to  go  to  work  in ;  she  would  on  no 
account  wear  one  when  dressed  in  her  best.  A  bright-coloured 
velveteen  dress,  with  small  pearl  buttons  fastening  it  at  the 
back,  a  gay  handkerchief  round  her  neck,  a  feathered  hat,  or 
(which  is  quite  as  usual)  a  plain  straw  sailor  one,  is  the  proper 
attire.  Her  work  is  generally  unskilled,  such  as  tea-packing, 
or  employment  in  a  jam  or  pickle  factory,  or  capsule-making, 
or  even  poorer  work,  such  as  wood-chopping  or  bottle-washing. 
She  is  a  difficult  bird  to  snare.  She  does  not  care  for  your 
Club;  she  openly  laughs  at  any  humble  little  effort  you  may 
make  to  entertain  her ;  and  your  way  of  speaking  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  amusement  to  her ;  to  the  beginner  and  the  timid  she 
is  a  terror.  One  has  often  felt  that  one  would  rather  face  fixed 
bayonets  than  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  roomful  of  the  “rough 
girls’  ”  Club.  We,  of  course,  never  call  them  rough ;  that  is  the 
unforgivable  offence.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  when  once  she  is 
gained,  a  girl  of  this  type  is  very  charming,  very  outspoken, 
and  very  friendly.  She  is  openly  sorry  for  you  for  your  social 
restrictions,  and  she  has  so  much  to  teach  you  that,  did  you 
start  with  any  such  foolish  notion  as  that  you  were  to  improve 
her,  you  will  quickly  disabuse  your  mind  of  it.  Her  worst 
fault  is  that  of  instability.  She  is  very  inconstant ;  her  people 
move  their  home  very  often ;  she  changes  her  workshop, 
her  friends,  and  her  club;  she  forgets  her  engagements,  her 
solemn  promises,  and  her  debts,  without,  apparently,  one  tremor 
of  remorse.  If  you  can  keep  her  long  enough  in  your  Club,  she 
may  change  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  “flash”  to  the 
“  genteel ;  ”  and  this  is  much  more  usual  in  our  slum  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Blast  Bind,  probably  because  there  are  fewer 
of  this  particular  class  of  girl,  so  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  her 
to  preserve  her  individuality. 

Then  there  is  the  little  girl,  aged  from  nine  to  fourteen,  who 
is  the  drudge  of  the  family.  She  nurses  the  baby,  she  helps 
with  the  washing  and  charing,  she  runs  the  errands ;  her  work. 
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poor  mite,  is  never  done.  She  wins  no  medals,  gains  no  Sunday 
school  prizes,  is  rarely  entitled  to  the  “Treat,”  even  if  she 
belongs  to  a  “  Happy  Evening,”  or  a  Junior  Club.  She  needs 
all  one’s  sympathy  and  care.  She  can  never  be  spared  to  go 
away  into  the  country,  where  her  more  fortunate  brother  or 
tiresome  younger  sister  goes  for  an  annual  fortnight.  She  is 
either  turned  by  this  treatment  into  a  drudge  for  life,  and  her 
spirit  absolutely  broken ;  or,  when  she  leaves  school,  she  rebels, 
finds  her  own  work,  deceives  her  mother  as  to  her  earnings,  and 
early  in  her  career  goes  to  lodge  with  a  friend,  and  throws  off 
for  ever  the  yoke  of  her  home.  We  have  always  found  girls  of 
this  class  most  difficult,  and  whenever  cases  have  been  brought 
to  our  notice  we  have  tried  to  point  out  to  the  mother  the  harm 
she  is  doing  to  her  little  girl.  There  are  plenty  of  small  girls 
who  help  their  mothers,  and  who  yet  attend  school  regularly, 
and  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  on  one  or  two  nights  attend  a 
Junior  Club.  Thus  tidy,  punctual  habits  may  be  learnt,  and 
the  child  has  her  proper  share  of  recreation  as  well  as  work.  It 
is  making  a  drudge  and  a  slave  of  a  girl  because  she  is  a  girl 
that  we  deprecate ;  it  will  not  make  her  love  her  home  less,  but 
more,  if  she  is  given  a  change,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  reward  for  her 
patience.  A  charge  is  sometimes  brought  against  social  workers 
that  Clubs  take  the  girls  too  much  away  from  their  homes.  But 
nine  years’  experience  has  taught  us  otherwise.  Our  most  regular 
girls,  who  come  to  us  twice  a  week,  are  also  the  girls  who  always 
spend  regular  evenings  at  home  with  which  no  other  engagement 
may  interfere;  the  irregular  girl,  who  turns  up  by  fits  and 
starts,  if  she  is  not  in  the  Club,  is  rarely  to  be  found  at  home. 

In  a  well-managed  Club,  where  the  discipline  is  good,  and 
where  the  same  lady  is  always  in  charge  (no  matter  how  many 
helpers  are  there  too),  the  effect  upon  a  girl,  socially,  morally, 
and  physically,  will  be  great  and  lasting.  It  will  be  very  slow, 
especially  with  the  rougher  type,  but  none  the  less  sure.  To 
develop  esprit  de  corps  among  girls  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  if  one  can  implant  only  the  beginning 
of  it,  the  first  big  step  is  gained.  It  engenders  unselfishness 
and  proper  pride  in  a  member.  She  does  not  go  to  her  Club 
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for  what  she  can  get ;  she  is  anxious  that  “  our  club  ”  and  “  our 
ladies  ”  shall  shine  among  her  shop  girls ;  she  brings  new 
members,  eager  to  share  with  others  her  own  happiness,  and  is 
always  on  the  qui  vive  when  a  new  girl  appears.  One  of  the 
worst  signs  in  a  Club  is  exclusiveness,  and  the  wish  to  keep  it 
to  the  select  few,  and  to  look  coldly  upon  new  members.  If 
such  a  state  ever  exists,  and  refuses  to  depart,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  close  the  Club,  and  start  again  with  a  large  number  of 
fresh  girls. 

Marriage  has  taken  several  of  our  girls  from  us,  some  going 
far  away,  whilst  others  are  still  near.  They  come  and  see  us,  and 
bring  the  first  baby  to  show  us  with  great  delight.  May  that 
baby’s  life  be  brighter  and  less  burdened  than  her  mother’s. 

What  else  can  we  do  for  these  girls  ?  How  can  we  help  them  ? 
When  they  leave  school  we  are  able,  through  our  Skilled  Em¬ 
ployment  Committee,  to  place  them,  if  they  will  let  us,  in  some 
skilled  trade  in  a  good  firm.  In  some  cases  the  girl  has  been 
the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  and  the  mother  cannot  do  without 
four  or  five  or  even  more  shillings  a  week  from  the  child ;  here 
we  have  stepped  in,  and  by  persuasion  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
small  weekly  grant  of  money  on  the  other,  have  enabled  her  to 
learn  a  good  trade,  which  will,  after  the  first  year  or  two,  mean 
a  decent  wage.  Or  perhaps  we  have  had  a  girl  admirably  suited 
for  a  West  End  shop,  but  unable  to  pay  the  “riding  money” 
each  day ;  here  again  we  have  helped.  After  five  years  of  this 
special  work  we  have  had  very  happy  results,  and  the  girls 
have  gladly  paid  back  the  portion  of  the  loan  agreed  upon. 

Then,  again,  we  have  taught  these  girls  the  value  of  a  fort¬ 
night’s  holiday  at  the  sea  or  in  the  country,  and  also  to  look 
forward  to  it  early  in  the  year  by  putting  aside  each  week  a 
small  sum,  so  that  when  August  comes,  the  money  asked  for  the 
holiday  is  ready  to  be  paid.  Each  year  a  larger  number  of  girls 
and  women  are  sent  away  by  us.  The  same  girls  go  year  after 
year,  and  it  is  now  looked  upon  by  them  as  part  of  their  annual 
expenditure.  The  fresh  air  of  the  country,  the  regular  life,  and 
slight  discipline  of  the  “  Home,”  are  all  good  factors  in  their 
general  improvement. 
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The  most  difficult  and  most  disappointing  part  of  our  work 
is  the  Beligious  work.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  have  a  class  for 
the  elder  girls  on  Sunday ;  they  are  so  busy  in  their  homes  until 
late  in  the  afternoon ;  then  they  dress  themselves  and  go  out  for 
a  walk.  The  younger  ones  of  school  age  come  easily  enough ; 
but  then  one  feels  that  it  is  rather  teaching  the  taught,  as  they 
have  generally  been  to  church  and  Sunday  school  earlier  in 
the  day.  We  now  have  a  Bible  Class  for  each  Club  on  a  week- 
night,  following  some  other  lesson ;  then  they  stay  out  of  polite¬ 
ness  to  you,  but  often  openly  express  themselves  as  very  bored 
and  indifierent. 

In  conclusion,  whether  in  East  or  West,  there  are  certain 
characteristics  which  belong  to  every  girl’s  nature.  She  wants 
to  look  pretty,  she  longs  to  be  happy,  she  is  full  of  spirits  and 
pardonable  ambition.  She  has  so  little  time  to  live,  and  so 
many  hours  each  day  are  spent  in  drudgery.  When  you  see 
her  coming  out  of  her  fewtory/  laughing  loudly  and  romping 
roughly  in  the  street,  remember  how  young  she  is,  and  for  how 
many  hours  her  spirits  have  chafed  in  silence.  Think  of  the 
cultured  girl  who  throws  her  energies  into  hockey,  fencing,  and 
gymnastics ;  who  skips  and  runs  gracefully ;  whose  energies  are 
never  cramped.  Forgive  the  working  girl  her  noisiness  and  all 
her  faults,  and  try  to  see  beneath  the  rough  exterior  the  same 
charm  of  the  natural  girl. 


May  Cbaske. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LABOUR  PARTY. 

A  Consideration  of  their  Ideals. 

The  Church  of  England — and,  indeed,  every  other  Christian 
body  throughout  England  and  throughout  Europe — is 
confronted  with  a  great  challenge,  which  is  also  a  great  oppor* 
tunity.  Let  us  strain  our  imaginations  to  the  conception  of  a 
member  of  our  Church,  who,  being  of  a  devout  habit  of  mind 
and  of  quite  incredible  longevity,  has  been  sitting  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  from  the  fifteenth  century  until  the  present 
time,  studying  his  New  Testament,  but  hearing  from  time  to 
time  the  cries  that  are  raised  outside  where  Parliament  meets 
and  the  nation  becomes  vocal.  First  he  would  hear  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy ;  then  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  and  the 
duty  of  Passive  Obedience ;  then  of  the  Supremacy  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  all  the  time  he  would  go  on  reading,  for  the  business 
of  the  world  lies  all  the  time  outside  the  sphere  of  his  life’s 
interest.  Then  perhaps  he  would  hear  voices  which  speak  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  the  Value  of  the  Individual,  and  the  like ; 
and  still  he  would  read  on,  for,  though  there  is  now  a  contact 
between  the  world  outside  and  his  beliefs,  there  is  no  such 
identity  as  to  compel  co-operation.  Tudor,  Cavalier,  Roundhead, 
Tory,  Whig,  Liberal, — they  may  go  on  their  way  with  his 
blessing;  but  their  faith  is  not  his  faith,  nor  their  gospel  his 
gospel. 

But  he  hears  yet  another  cry,  and  now  he  cannot  remain 
indifierent  any  longer.  For  this  cry  is  of  Brotherhood,  of 
mutual  dependence  binding  all  men  to  each  other  and  to  the 
body  politic,  of  hope  and  faith  that  society  can  be  regenerated 
and  a  kingdom  of  Humanity  set  up.  And  he  knows  that  this 
is  his  own  doctrine ;  and  that  in  his  Book  he  has  a  definition  of 
the  ideal  which  is  trying,  there  outside,  to  articulate  itself: 
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“For  so  the  whole  Body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted 
by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  efiectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
Body  to  the  building  up  of  it  in  Love.”  “  The  whole  Body  fitly 
joined  together” — there  is  social  unity;  “compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part  ” — there  is  differentiation  of 
function  (it  is  no  blank  Communism,  this  Socialism  of  St.  Paul) ; 

“  maketh  increase  of  the  Body  to  the  building  up  of  it  in  Love  ” 
— there  is  the  recognition  of  the  one  force  that  can  realize  the 
unity  of  this  Body  (for  it  is  a  Body  of  persons,  and  the  unity 
of  persons  is  Love),  and  also  of  that  dynamic,  progressive 
character  by  which  the  new  ideal  is  distinguished  from  all 
political  ideals  that  have  preceded  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  in  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  where 
St.  Paul  achieves  the  completion  of  his  doctrine,  he  preaches 
the  fullest  scheme  of  evolutionary  socialism,  so  far  as  all  funda¬ 
mental  points  are  concerned,  that  has  yet  been  conceived  by 
man.  How  is  this  ?  Surely  the  fact  is  simply  that,  after 
twenty  centuries  of  the  moderately  Christian  influence  of  the 
Church  (for  even  when  she  has  failed  to  preach  the  gospel  she 
has  never  ceased  to  read  it),  the  world  outside  has  at  last 
arrived,  other  circumstances  no  doubt  co-operating,  at  that 
view  of  man  and  of  society  which  leapt  spontaneously  into 
being  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  under  the  completely  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  of  Christ. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  has 
not  welcomed  the  new  movement.  Individual  members  of  the 
Church  have  rendered  it  great  service,  and  that,  too,  under  the 
inspiration  of  their  Christianity  {ind  their  Churchmanship ;  but 
the  Church  as  a  whole  has  been  indifferent  or  even  hostile. 
Not  that  the  Church  has  been  hostile  officially.  As  long  ago 
as  1888  the  Lambeth  Conference  showed  real  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  the  movement,  and  in  1897  this  sympathy  had 
grown  considerably.  The  official  Church  is  in  advance  of  the 
Church  as  a  body  of  worshippers.  The  bishops  are  the  most 
progressive  section  of  the  Church.  But  in  such  a  matter  the 
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average  parson  and  his  congregation  count  for  more  than  the 
Lambeth  Conference  and  Convocation — for  who  in  England 
reads  their  reports  ?  A  committee  of  the  Canterbury  Convoca¬ 
tion,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Bishop  Gore,  lately  issued  a 
magnificent  report  on  the  “Moral  Witness  of  the  Church  on 
Economic  Subjects.”  Yet  the  bulk  of  the  Church  remains 
indifierent  or  hostile.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  Partly  it  is 
that  the  Church  has  become,  from  a  multitude  of  reasons,  the 
heritage  of  the  well-to-do;  but  that  should  not  prevent  her 
members  from  recognizing  their  own  gospel,  simply  because 
some  of  the  words  are  changed.  Rather  the  truth  is  that  by 
a  lapse,  which  was  quite  necessary,  the  Church  early  returned 
in  some  respects  to  an  essentially  pre-Christian  view  of  life. 
This  is  not  matter  for  surprise.  If  our  Lord  was  indeed  what 
we  believe  Him  to  be,  it  was  impossible  that  He  should  be 
fully  understood  by  His  own  followers;  and  still  less  would 
the  subsequent  generations,  who  were  members  of  the  ancient 
world,  but  had  not  come  into  contact  with  the  inspiring  Pre¬ 
sence,  be  able  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  Gospel  story. 
One  of  the  respects  in  which  the  Church  thus  lapsed  is  relevant 
to  the  present  subject. 

There  has  quite  certainly  been  prevalent  in  the  Church  a 
sense  that  inasmuch  as  the  Labour  Movement  is  concerned 
madnly  with  the  material  side  of  life — the  reorganization  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  similar  projects — it  stands 
outside  the  sphere  of  religion  and  religious  activity.  This 
point  of  view  was  admirably  expressed  by  the  witty  clergyman 
of  the  legend,  who  was  asked  to  take  part  in  a  deputation 
which  was  to  uige  upon  some  eminent  personage  the  need  of 
providing  better  houses  for  the  poor ;  he  replied,  "  I  have  every 
sympathy  with  you,  but  I  will  not  join  you.  It  is  not  my 
business.  Your  aim  is  to  provide  better  houses  for  the  poor, 
but  my  business  is  to  provide  better  poor  for  the  houses.”  No 
oflBcial  synod  has  ever  asserted  such  a  principle,  or  would  assert 
it;  their  actions,  indeed,  implicitly  condemn  it.  But  it  may  be 
feared  that  such  a  view  would  still  receive  considerable  support 
in  the  Church.  And  yet  the  philosophy  of  the  Incarnation 
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certainly  involves  the  principle  that  spirit  needs  bodily  expres¬ 
sion  if  it  is  to  be  operative ;  and  the  actual  conduct  of  the  In¬ 
carnate  gives  no  support  to  this  concentration  upon  the  purely 
spiritual  side  of  life.  The  Church,  in  fact,  manifests  a  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  position  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  The  Baptist 
had  recognized  our  Lord  as  the  Messiah,  but  subsequently  began 
to  doubt  Why  ?  It  was  when  he  “  heard  of  the  vmka  of  Christ  ” 
that  he  sent  to  ask  whether  He  were  indeed  “  He  that  should 
come.”  St.  John  was  a  great  teacher  of  righteousness,  a  prophet ; 
the  greatest,  indeed,  of  all  the  goodly  fellowship,  as  Christ  Himself 
assured  the  multitudes.  But  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  such 
teachers  to  achieve  their  exaltation  of  moral  values  partly  at 
least  by  a  depreciation  of  material  values;  and  Christ  distin¬ 
guishes  Himself  from  the  Baptist  as  One  who  “came  eating 
and  drinking,”  whereas  the  latter  had  come  “  neither  eating  nor 
drinking.”  We  may  suppose,  then,  that  this  great  prophet  had 
given  little  heed  to  external  goods,  regarding  them  as  beneath 
his  consideration;  and  he  would  naturally  expect  that  the 
Messiah  Himself  would  adopt  a  still  more  austere  and  exalted 
view.  But  the  report  which  reached  him  in  his  prison  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  Teacher  represented  Him  as  first  and  foremost 
a  Healer  of  bodily  ills ;  and  so,  “  when  John  had  heard  in  prison 
the  works  of  Christ,”  he  was  perplexed,  and  sent  to  inquire.  The 
answer  is  instructive :  “  tell  John  again  the  things  ye  do  hear 
and  see.”  Then  follows  a  list  of  healing  works,  coupled  with 
the  preaching  of  good  news  (not  denimciation)  to  the  poor, 
“  and  blessed  is  he  who  is  not  scandalized  at  Me.”  And  then 
we  are  told  that  John  is  the  greatest  of  all  prophets,  but  that 
even  the  least  in  the  kingdom  (or  sovereignty)  of  God  is 
greater — the  least  citizen,  that  is,  in  the  regenerated  society 
which  Christ  was  founding,  wherein  the  supremacy  of  God 
over  all  things,  material  as  well  as  spiritual,  should  be  manifest, 
and  His  Will  be  done  “  as  it  is  in  Heaven.” 

There  is  no  warrant  in  the  Gospel  narrative  for  the  view  that 
the  Church  is  concerned  only  with  men’s  characters,  and  not 
with  their  physical  conditions.  An  immense  proportion  of  the 
record  is  occupied  with  stories  of  healing  bestowed  without  any 
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preliminary  investigation  into  the  character  of  the  suppliant. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  our  Lord  regarded  pain  and  distress  as 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  evil  parallel  with  wickedness. 
To  be  “  saved  "  is,  with  Him,  not  only  to  be  saved  fix)m  sin, 
but  edso  from  disease.  He  directly  rejects  the  notion  that 
suffering  is  the  consequence  of  sin;  for  it  would  be  strangely 
artificial  to  suppose  that  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  was 
actually  due,  or  was  by  Him  attributed,  to  culpable  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  builders.  Suffering  and  sin  are  parallel 
manifestations  of  evil ;  and  in  whichever  form  evil  appears,  it  is 
at  once  to  be  attacked.^ 

The  suggestion,  then,  which  has  never  been  officially  sanctioned 
by  the  Church,  but  which  has  been  made  in  effect  the  basis 
of  a  policy  of  inaictivity — the  suggestion,  that  is,  that  the  aims 
and  object  of  the  Labour  Movement  lie  outside  the  sphere  of 
Christianity  as  such — cannot  be  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Gospels.  And  there  is  positive  reason  why  the  Church 
should  take  an  active  part.  For  the  Church  cannot  carry  on  her 
work  without  making  use  of  the  world’s  wealth.  In  one  sense  it 
is  true  that  the  work  of  the  Church,  like  any  other  work,  rests 
on  the  production  of  wealth ;  and  if  so,  the  method  of  that  pro¬ 
duction  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  under-payment.  It  is  a  perfectly  commonplace  fact  that  there 
are  at  this  moment  in  England  women  employed  at  rates  of 
wages  so  low  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  they  in¬ 
fallibly  will,  and  do,  eke  out  a  livelihood  at  the  price  of  their 
honour  and  safety,  and  of  the  strength  amd  vitality  of  the 
nation’s  future  citizens.  It  is  not  our  business,  if  we  would 
follow  our  Lord’s  example  and  precepts,  to  allot  praise  and 
blame,  or  to  cry  out  upon  the  sinfulness  of  others ;  our  business 
is  to  abolish  the  evil  and  set  good  in  its  place.  And  this  is  not 
a  matter  which  the  Church  can  rightly  delegate  to  a  section  of 
itself.  The  goods  produced  under  those  conditions  compete  with 
others  in  the  open  market  and  lower  prices;  the  purchasing 

'  I  should  like  to  refer  here  to  a  highly  suggestive  work,  Chritlus  Futurtu,  by 
the  author  of  Pro  Chritto  et  EecUsia,  to  which  I  am  also  indebted  for  my  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  incident  of  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  question. 
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power  of  every  shilling  that  the  greatest  saint  possesses  is 
partly  won  from  this  traffic  of  sin.  We  are  all  shareholders 
in  that  appalling  trade;  our  very  churches  are  built  and  our 
cathedrals  restored  in  some  degree  by  the  sale  of  chastity.  We 
cannot  use  only  clean  money;  there  is  no  clean  money  in 
Christian  England. 

The  Church  cannot  leave  this  movement  on  one  side,  nor  can 
Chimihmen  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  "the 
pig  makes  the  sty  ” — a  remark  which  is  almost  wholly  untrue 
when  taken  as  a  sociological  parable.  The  believer  in  the 
Incarnation  cannot  easily  acquiesce  in  the  conception  of  human 
nature  as  something  swinish.  The  Church  is  bound  to  recognize 
the  justice,  the  essential  Christianity,'  of  the  Labour  Movement ; 
the  alternative  is  internal  decay  and  ultimately  dissolution. 

“Ah,  I  thought  as  much,”  the  objector  may  reflect.  “Here 
is  the  real  motive.  The  Church  is  to  bow  down  to  the  rising 
power  of  labour  in  order  to  secure  its  position.”  No;  that  is 
not  the  real  motive.  The  Church  which  lived  in  the  catacombs 
under  pagan  Rome  and  at  last  emerged  triumphant  will  not 
perish  because  the  powers  of  this  world  frown.  But  the  Church 
will  perish  if  this  opportunity  is  neglected,  because  she  will 
have  tom  herself  up  by  the  roots  from  the  only  soil  where  she 
can  flourish,  because  she  will  have  cut  herself  off  from  the  source 
of  her  own  life.  This  movement  is  in  a  deep  and  true  sense 
Christian ;  to  stand  aside  from  it  would  be  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
final  and  complete  apostasy,  of  renunciation  of  Christ,  and  of 
blasphemy  against  His  Holy  Spirit. 

The  duty  is  plain  enough;  it  is  also  a  great  opportunity. 
We  are  rightly  told  that  true  religion  can  only  exist  where 
there  also  exists  the  sense  of  sin ;  and  we  are  also  rightly  told 
that  the  sense  of  sin  is  waning,  and  that  the  Church  seems 
powerless  to  restore  it.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  the  Church 
has  by  now  so  far  civilized  its  members  that  they  do  not 
habitually  commit  the  sins  which  figure  largest  in  the  Church’s 
denunciations.  Taken  as  individuals  we  are,  no  doubt,  imper> 
feet;  we  have  our  faults;  but  they  are  not  of  the  kind  to 
horrify  the  imagination.  This  is  a  matter  of  elementary 
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psychology.  Our  spiritual  dulness  and  ineffectual  respectability 
is  utterly  deplorable ;  but  in  very  few  cases  will  it  be  felt  as  a 
pollution,  or  the  burden  of  it  as  intolerable.  And  if  men  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  again  to  have  that  sense  of  sin,  without 
which  there  is  no  passionate  yearning  after  God,  the  Church 
must  cease  to  utter  warnings  against  vice,  which  were  appro¬ 
priate  when  Alexander  Borgia  occupied  St.  Peter's  throne,  but 
are  inappropriate  when  men  either  do  not  commit  the  acts 
denounced,  or  else  do  not  hear  or  heed  the  denunciation.  The 
Labour  Movement  offers  a  new  opportunity.  The  great  sins 
of  the  modern  Churchman  are  sins,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of 
the  citizen.  It  has  just  been  shown  that  we  are  all  of  us  share¬ 
holders  in  the  sale  of  chastity.  Here  is  a  terrible  burden  of 
guilt,  which  by  ourselves  we  are  utterly  powerless  to  shift; 
any  one  who  realizes  this  fact,  and  his  own  implication  in  it, 
will  find  St.  Paul’s  language  about  the  power  of  sin  no  whit 
too  strong  for  his  own  impotent  horror.  Everywhere  it  is  the 
system  that  grips  us — a  system  which  has  its  merits,  no  doubt, 
and  perhaps  exhibits  more  co-operation  and  justice  than  any 
that  preceded  it,  but  which  is  none  the  less,  when  contrasted 
with  the  Christian  ideal,  a  vast  organization  of  wickedness  for 
which  no  individual  is  altogether  responsible.  “We  wrestle, 
not  against  fiesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and 
powers.”  If  ever  there  were  excuse  for  a  belief  in  powers  of 
evil  banded  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  such  excuse 
now  when  we  stand  confronted  with  the  positive  hell  of  com¬ 
petitive  industrialism.  And  we  are  powerless.  We  talk  of  the 
development  of  education  and  the  spread  of  refinement;  we 
boast  of  an  empire  whose  flag  is  said  to  stand  for  justice ;  and 
we  are  convicted  by  the  facts  at  our  own  doors  of  stupid 
coarseness,  ignorant  insensibility,  and  wanton  oppressions.  We 
form  Army  Corps ;  we  build  “  Dreadnoughts ;  ”  we  discuss  end¬ 
lessly  what  metaphysics  are  to  be  taught  to  little  children  in 
our  schools ;  and  all  the  time,  if  we  would  only  listen,  we  might 
hear  the  desolate  cry  of  the  Son  of  man — “  I  am  hungry,  and  ye 
give  Me  no  meat.”  Oh,  wretched  men  that  we  are !  Who  shall 
deliver  us  from  this  body  of  death  ? 
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The  Church  has  need  of  the  Labour  Movement.  But  quite 
equally  the  Labour  Movement  has  need  of  the  Church.  It  is 
a  movement  springing  from  that  social  class  to  which  our  Lord 
belonged,  and  from  which  He  chose  His  disciples.  He  is  their 
Lord  pre-eminently,  and  they  cannot  with  impunity  ignore  His 
claim.  What  is  the  main  difficulty  of  the  Labour  Movement  ? 
It  is  the  difficulty  of  moving  men’s  wills  to  the  effort  that  is 
required.  But  the  will  is  only  moved  to  great  exertions  by  the 
imagination — perhaps,  indeed,  nothing  else  can  ever  move  it  at 
all.  And  the  imagination  is  necessarily  individual ;  it  fastens 
on  individual  embodiments  of  great  truths  or  great  ideals. 
Every  active  social  reformer  is  inspired  by  an  imaginative  vision 
of  regenerated  society — a  vision  that  may  consist  of  garden 
cities,  or  tilled  fields,  or  clean,  handsome  streets,  but  in  which 
the  main  feature  is  the  happy  faces  of  innumerable  individuals. 
But  more  than  this  is  required ;  we  need  in  our  imaginations 
the  embodiment  of  an  ideal  for  ourselves,  a  standard  of  personal 
effort  and  sacrifice.  Such  an  ideal  and  standard  the  Church 
holds  before  the  imagination  in  the  individual  character  of  the 
Lord,  and  bids  men  to  “  feed  on  Him  in  their  hearts.”  Obedience 
to  that  command  would  supply  the  answer  to  the  complaint  that 
men’s  wills  are  so  hard  to  move. 

The  Church  can  remove  the  chief  difficulty  that  besets  the 
Labour  Movement.  She  can  also  meet  its  chief  temptation  and 
supply  its  chief  need.  That  need  is  an  appropriate  ritual,  such 
as  may  embody  the  ideal  of  the  movement  and  restore  enthusiasm 
when  it  flags.  The  chief  temptation  springs  from  the  very 
doctrine  of  co-operation  which  is  the  movement’s  characteristic 
virtue ;  for  it  suggests  that  there  is  a  proper  share  for  every 
man  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  that  in 
contributing  it  he  does  his  duty.  This  is,  as  it  were,  a 
doctrine  of  sufficiency,  which  is  altogether  without  inspiration, 
and  is  therefore  altogether  impracticaL  This  temptation  the 
Church  can  meet  in  supplying  the  ritual  which  is  so  much 
needed.  Her  central  rite  is  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  purpose ; 
it  is  essentially  and  primarily  social;  its  very  name  is  Com¬ 
munion  ;  and  it  is  rooted  in  a  historic  incident  of  most  profound 
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significance.  We  think  of  that  occasion  as  the  Institution  of 
our  Eucharist ;  to  those  who  were  present  it  must  always  have 
remained  the  last  time  that  they  had  supper  with  their  Master. 
It  was  a  time  of  most  intense  emotional  stress ;  and  while  they 
supped,  the  Lord  took  bread,  saying  it  was  His  Body,  gave 
thanks  for  it,  and  brake  it,  bidding  the  disciples  show  their 
remembrance  of  Him  by  imitation.  As  He  was  treating  the 
bread,  so  He  treated  His  Body;  He  gave  thanks  for  it  and 
brake  it.  And  He  said,  "  Do  this.”  Do  what  ?  Do  the  sign ; 
but  also,  and  far  more  important,  do  what  it  means :  we  also 
are  to  take  our  bodies,  give  thanks  for  them,  and  break  them 
in  the  service  of  men,  if  we  would  show  our  remembrance  of 
our  Lord.  Who  will  devise  a  ceremony  so  instinct  with  the 
supreme  duty  of  social  service,  or  so  compelling  in  its  solemnity 
to  all  who  will  take  it  seriously  ? 

But  if  the  Church  and  the  Labour  Movement  are  thus  to 
come  together,  what  must  ensue  ?  In  the  first  place  the  Church 
must,  of  course,  reserve  her  right,  while  sympathizing  with  the 
aims,  to  criticize  the  methods  of  the  movement  from  time  to 
time.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  sometimes  passes  unmentioned, 
and  then  the  cry  is  raised  that  we  are  trying  to  attach  the 
Church  to  a  political  party.  That  is  not  our  aim  ;  but  to  those 
who  raise  the  objection  it  may  be  fitting  to  point  out  that,  if  the 
Church  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  any  political  party,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  (fetach  her  from  that  political  party  to 
which  she  has  been  united  for  at  least  three  centuries.  The 
question,  however,  that  really  arises  is  this  :  What  is  the  Church 
to  do  and  to  preach  in  this  connexion  ? 

We  may  now  regard  it  as  established  that  the  Church  is 
bound  to  guide  thought  on  the  questions  that  concern  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  our  economic  system,  and  that  she  is  bound 
to  be  at  least  generally  sympathetic  with  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  Labour  Movement — the  delivery  of  the  oppressed,  the 
suppression  of  idleness  (at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale),  and 
the  placing  within  every  individual’s  reach  the  opportunity  for 
a  fully  human  mode  of  life. 

Now,  the  moment  that  we  apply  the  principles  of  Christianity 
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to  economics,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  system  based  upon  com¬ 
petition  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  principles.  No  doubt 
we  have  modified  our  “  free  competition  ”  by  administering 
doses  of  “State  interference,”  when  the  resultant  evils  of  our 
economic  creed,  now  economically  obsolete,  became  intolerable. 
But,  all  the  same,  we  have  tacitly  adopted  Clough's  satirical 
new  reading  of  the  tenth  Commandment — 

“  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  but  tradition 
Approves  all  forms  of  competition.” 

Competition  is  inherently  a  principle  of  selfishness  and,  indeed, 
of  hatred.  It  sets  the  interest  of  every  man  against  that  of  his 
fellows.  No  doubt  it  is  abstractly  possible  for  the  individual  to 
lead  a  Christian  life  under  any  system ;  but  if  Christian  principle 
is  to  be  expressed  in  the  system,  that  system  cannot  remain 
competitive.  Brotherhood  and  competition  are  not  only  distinct, 
they  are  contradictory.  Especially  is  this  the  case  now  that 
capital  combines  to  regulate  prices,  and  competition  results,  not 
in  cheapness  to  the  buyer,  but  in  warfare  of  labourers  against 
each  other  for  the  opportunity  of  work,  which  is,  in  their  case, 
the  right  to  live.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  is 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  economic  sphere,  we  must  substitute  a 
co-operative  basis  for  the  existing  competitive  basis  of  society. 
In  other  words.  Socialism  (which  is  the  polar  opposite  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  one  direction  as  it  is  of  Anarchism  in  another)  is  the 
economic  realization  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  There  is  no 
middle  path  between  the  acceptance  of  Socialism  and  the 
declaration  that  the  Gospel  cannot  be  applied  to  economics; 
and  this  is  Manicheism.  The  alternative  stands  before  us — 
Socialism  or  Heresy ;  we  are  involved  in  one  or  the  other. 

Objections  come  thick  and  fast.  We  are  told  on  high  authority 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  wealth  is  the  doctrine  of  steward¬ 
ship  ;  and,  if  this  had  ever  been  a  really  tenable  view,  we  might 
reply  that  the  Lord  of  the  steward  is  saying  pretty  plainly  just 
now,  “  Give  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no 
longer  steward.”  But  there  are  two  fatal  objections  to  this 
doctrine  of  stewardship.  One  is  economic.  The  incentive  on 
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which  the  present  system  relies  is  the  purely  selfish  one  of 
private  gain.  To  interfere  with  that  by  religious  or  moral 
checks,  while  still  leaving  it  the  only  incentive,  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  one  of  two  disasters ;  either  the  checks  will  he 
generally  operative  —  and  then,  indeed,  incentive  will  be 
destroyed  (an  objection  generally  urged  with  great  fervour 
against  Socialism) — or  else  the  checks  will  only  operate  here  and 
there,  and  those  “  stewards  ”  who  heed  them  will  be  driven  from 
the  market  by  less  scrupulous  competitors ;  result,  a  few  futile 
martyrdoms,  and  the  delivery  of  our  whole  economic  system  to 
the  tyranny  of  pure  selfishness — a  result  now  in  process  of 
realization  before  our  eyes.  The  other  objection  to  the  doctrine 
of  stewardship  is  moral.  The  "stewards,”  we  may  suppose, 
claim  to  own  their  wealth  on  the  ground  that  they  use  it  for 
the  public  good ;  that  claim  would  at  once  involve  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  a  good  number ;  but  we  leave  that.  Now,  who  are 
these  individuals  that  they  should  determine  what  is  and  what 
is  not  the  public  good  ?  The  New  Testament  theory  of  the  effect 
of  riches  upon  character  would  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  mere 
possession  bestows  upon  a  man  unbounded  insight.  This  claim 
of  the  wealthy  becomes  more  and  more  preposterous  as  educa¬ 
tion  spreada  If  wealth  is  to  he  in  the  future  actually  employed 
for  the  public  good  it  must  be  administered  by  the  public,  and 
the  existing  owners  who  are  competent  must  become  civil 
servants  in  their  own  department — directors  whose  shareholders 
are  the  whole  body  of  citizens. 

One  other  objection  we  may  notice,  because  it  comes  very 
near  the  heart  of  our  main  subject  It  is  urged  that  Socialism 
is  too  ideal  (was  Christ,  then,  a  disillusioned  realist  ?),  and  that 
a  man  will  only  work  when  it  is  to  his  own  interest,  or  that  it 
is  absurd  to  build  on  the  hypothesis  of  universal  altruism.  “  If 
you  want  to  get  the  best  out  of  a  man,  you  must  appeal  to  his 
self-interest.”  Now,  if  that  is  true,  Christ  was  wrong.  His 
whole  gospel  rests  on  the  conviction  that  love  is  a  deeper  and 
stronger  motive  than  selfishness,  and  the  power  of  the  Cross  is 
inexplicable  on  any  other  basis.  But,  adopting  for  a  moment 
the  categories  of  the  objector,  we  may  point  out  that  a  rapid 
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workman  is  liable  at  present  to  be  influenced  by  two  motives — 
he  may  desire  to  secure  the  reward  oflered  to  his  greater  capacity 
for  production,  but  he  may  also  dread  the  resentment  of  his 
fellows,  and  the  loss  of  their  friendship,  if  by  his  efforts  he  is 
the  occasion  of  further  burdens  being  laid  upon  them ;  and  the 
greater  hie  capacity  for  affection,  the  greater  will  be  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  this  dread  over  his  desire  for  pecuniary  reweurd ; 
under  the  present  system,  to  the  rapid  worker,  in  proportion  os 
he  is  generous  and  unselfish,  deliberate  idleness  appears  as  a 
duty.  But  if  the  profits  won  by  his  additional  production  had 
the  effect  either  of  shortening  hours  for  all,  or  of  increasing  the 
general  well-being,  self-interest  and  generosity  would  be  united 
in  support  of  industry,*  and  we  should  find  the  Trade  Unions 
encouraging  the  maximum  output  that  would  not  overstock  the 
market,  and  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  of  production  on  the 
part  of  all  individuals. 

But  in  point  of  fact  the  Sc^ialist  repudiates  these  stupid 
categories  of  egoism  and  altruism.  All  the  qualities  of  a  man 
that  really  signify  are  his  relations  to  other  men.  The  deepest 
fact  about  a  man  is  not  his  self-respect  or  his  personal  ambition, 
but  his  affection,  his  devotion,  his  “capacity  for  friendship.” 
The  State  is  not  external  to  the  individual,  it  includes  him. 
Public  service  is  not  service  of  the  other  members  of  society,  but 
of  the  whole  of  society,  the  man  himself  included.  And  until 
the  public  good  is  secure,  no  permanent  good  to  the  individual 
is  possible. 

"  All  the  same,”  one  seems  to  hear,  “  you  cannot  alter  human 
nature.”  Then  what  in  the  world  was  the  purpose  of  Christ’s 
life  and  death  ?  and  what  in  the  world  is  the  Church  here  for 
now,  except  to  alter  human  nature  ?  But,  indeed,  we  may  go 
further.  Christ  plainly  held,  and  Christianity  plainly  teaches, 
that  a  man  nan  be  moved  by  love  when  all  other  arguments 
have  failed.  If,  then,  any  one  really  believes  that  a  successful 
economic  system  must  rest  on  appeals  to  selfishness,  let  him  by 

'  All  of  this  also  applies  to  the  question  of  inventiveness ;  at  present  machinery 
is  used  largely  to  increase  profits — it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  five-sixths  of  the 
population  to  invent  Much  talk  about  Socialism  diminishing  enterprise  rests  on 
ignorance  of  actual  conditions. 
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all  means  uphold  existing  arrangements,  but  let  him  also  frankly 
renounce  Christianity  and  openly  state  that  Christ  based  His 
religion  on  a  mistaken  estimate  of  human  nature.  We  may 
believe  in  Individualism,  or  we  may  believe  in  Christ ;  we  cannot 
consistently  believe  in  both. 

The  Church  is  called,  then — called  by  the  Labour  Movement 
— to  a  new  effort  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  And  she 
cannot  refuse  the  call,  for  it  is  but  the  echo  of  her  own  deepest 
convictions.  Let  her  then  take  up  the  battle-cry  of  the  great 
revolutionary  mystic,  William  Blake — 

“  Bring  me  my  Bow  of  burning  gold  I 
Bring  me  my  Arrows  of  desire  ! 

Bring  me  my  Spear  I  O  clouds,  unfold  ! 

Bring  me  my  Chariot  of  fire  ! 

“  I  will  not  cease  from  Mental  Fight, 

Nor  shall  my  Sword  sleep  in  my  hand. 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England’s  green  and  pleasant  Land.” 

The  Labour  Party  offers  its  challenge :  “  The  system  you  have 
tolerated  so  long  is  rotten  to  the  core ;  the  basis  of  your  indus¬ 
trialism  is  selfishness ;  your  very  poor-law  is  oppressive,  and  sets 
a  premium  on  profligacy;  in  the  name  of  Christ,  remove  it.” 
And  the  Church  must  answer :  ”  You  have  aroused  my  dormant 
conscience.  I  am  converted.  But  you  also  must  submit  to 
conversion  at  my  hands.  For  if  the  social  fabric  that  we  rear 
together  is  to  be  a  fit  and  lasting  habitation  for  men’s  souls,  it 
must  be  built  out  of  the  imperishable  materials  of  Christ’s 
religion,  with  Christ  Himself  for  its  chief  comer  stone.” 


William  Temple. 


THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION. 

I.  Thb  Monetary  Stringency  (continued  from  page  80). 

The  American  gold  withdrawals  from  London  continued  spas¬ 
modically  throughout  the  early  part  of  Dec.,  1907,  and  finally  ceased 
on  Dec.  20,  when  the  withdrawal  of  £22,000  in  gold  from  London 
completed  the  present  movement.  Estimates  of  the  total  amount 
withdrawn  by  the  United  States  from  London  differ  considerably,  but 
the  London  TitneSy  on  Jan.  29, 1908,  published  corrected  figures  based 
upon  the  “fullest  and  most  accurate  information  available,”  and 
estimated  that  the  total  drain  had  been  ^101,644,950.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  £21,000,000,  or  rather  less  than  the  same  authority’s  preliminary 
estimate  of  £23,500,000  (p.  97).  The  Times'  estimate,  however,  is 
not  quite  borne  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  returns  the  total 
amount  at  approximately  £18,000,000.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
some  gold  manages  to  leave  the  country  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  officials,  and  the  Times'  estimate  is  likely  to  be 
more  nearly  accurate.  As  this  is  the  third  American  gold  drain  on 
London  that  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  1906,  it  will  be 
perhaps  useful  to  summarize  their  duration  and  magnitude. 

I.  Ambbioan  Gold  Draiics  on  London. 

AppioxIiDAtc  wiUidnwtl. 

I.  From  April  11, 1906,  to  May  0, 1906  .  5,900,000 

II.  From  September  6,  1906,  to  October  11,  1906  ..  7,171,300 

III.  From  October  28,  1907,  to  December  20, 1907  ••  21,000,000 

The  effect  of  tho  three  drains  upon  the  Bank  of  England  has  been 
of  a  cumulative  character.  When  the  first  drain  began,  the  British 
Bank  Rate  happened  to  be  well  above  the  market  rate,  so  that  there 
was  some  margin.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  an  increase 
from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  was  found  sufficient.  The  second  case  needed 
more  drastic  measures,  and  the  Bank  Rate  was  raised  rapidly  from 
3^  to  4  per  cent.  (Sept.  13),  5  per  cent.  (Oct.  11),  and  to  6  per  cent. 
(Oct.  19).  The  6  per  cent,  rate  continued  for  89  days,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reductions  also  were  slow,  i.e.  5  per  cent.  (Jan.  17,  1907), 
4^  per  cent.  (April  11),  4  per  cent.  (April  25).  This  rate  of  4  per 
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cent,  was  tbe  minimum  Bank  Rate  daring  1907.  On  Aug.  15  it  was 
again  raised  to  4|  per  cent,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  on  Oct.  31 
the  third  drain  began.  The  rise  was  then  unusually  rapid,  and  higher 
than  in  1906,  i.e.  5\  per  cent.  (Oct.  31),  6  per  cent.  (Nov.  4),  7  per 
cent.  (Nov.  7).  The  high  rate,  however,  was  of  much  shorter  duration 
than  during  the  second  drain,  the  successive  reductions  being  almost 
as  rapid  as  the  increases,  t.e.  6  per  cent  (Jan.  2,  1908),  5  per  cent. 
(Jan.  16),  and  4  per  cent  (Jan.  23),  3|  per  cent  (March  5). 

The  worst  day  of  the  third  crisis  was  on  Nov.  6, 1907  (p.  75),  when 
the  Bank  of  England  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  fell  to  35^, 
and  the  reserve  fell  to  £17,694,795.  About  the  same  date,  the  New 
York  Associated  Banks  reported  a  deficit  of  £10,386,000  below  the 
legal  reserve,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  Federal  Government 
Deposits  of  over  £7,000,000  daring  the  previous  week.  After  Nov.  6 
the  financial  situation  rapidly  cleared,  and  on  Feb.  26,  1908,  the  Bank 
of  England  Reserve  had  risen  to  close  upon  the  £30,000,000  mark 
(£29,960,212),  while  in  New  York  the  Associated  Banks  reported  on 
Feb.  1,  1908,  a  surplus  above  the  legal  reserve  of  no  less  than 
£8,305,000.  The  premium  on  currency  in  America  continued  through¬ 
out  December,  1907,  but  had  practically  disappeared  at  the  end  of 
that  month.  Tbe  retirement  of  the  Clearing  House  Certificates  in 
the  United  States  brought  down  a  few  of  the  New  York  banks,  but 
there  was  no  general  trouble.  The  Certificates  had  been  practically 
retired  by  the  end  of  February.  Tbe  general  financial  outlook  is,  of 
course,  greatly  modified  by  the  change  in  the  trend  of  prices,  which, 
since  May,  1906,  have  been  on  the  descent  instead  of  the  ascent  that 
had,  prior  to  this  date,  been  steadily  in  progress  ever  since  1896.  It 
is,  therefore,  scarcely  surprising  to  find  that  the  British  banks  record 
a  diminution  in  their  total  transactions  to  March  4,  1908,  of  8*51  per 
cent,  below  the  corresponding  figure  for  1907,  while  the  American  and 
Canadian  banks  record  a  still  greater  diminution  in  their  clearings. 
The  same  phenomena  are  noticeable  in  the  Railway  Traffic  Returns 
both  of  British  and  American  railways,  and  also  in  the  Foreign  Trade 
Statistics  of  all  countries.  These  occurrences  lend  support  to  the 
view  that  the  financial  crises  which  have  so  greatly  disturbed  business 
during  1906  and  1907  may  not  be  repeated  in  1908. 

OwEK  Fleming. 


Current  Foreign  Trade. — British  Foreign  Trade. — The  British 
foreign  trade  returns  show  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  from  tbe  high 
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level  of  1907,  bat  the  flgurea  are  well  above  those  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1906.  The  total  returns  to  February  29  are  as  follows  : — 


11.  Bbitub  Impobtb. 

(2  months,  ending  February  29.) 


1906. 

1907. 

1 

1908. 

Total  imports  to  date  .. 

t 

101,001,586 

2 

113,461,443 

£ 

108,795,173 

Increase  in  1908  over  1906 

Decrease  in  1908  from  1907  .. 

+  7,793387 

-4,666,270 

— 

III.  Bbitish  Expobts. 

(2  months,  ending  February  29.) 


British  exports . 

Foreign  and  colonial  re-exports 

1906. 

1967. 

1 

1908. 

2 . 

59,545,934 

15,441,715 

2 

67,143,952 

184219,106 

2 

66357,281 

14,096,882 

Total  exports 

£74,987,649 

£85363,058 

£80,454,163 

Increase  in  1908  over  1906 

+  5,466314 

_ 

_ 

Decrease  in  1908  from  1907  .. 

-  4308,895 

Chief  Changes  in  Foreign  Traie. — The  chief  changes  in  British 
foreign  trade  during  1908  to  February  29  were  as  follows  : — 

IV.  Cnixr  Chahoes  ih  Bbitish  Fobuoh  Tbase  (1908). 

(2  months,  ending  February  29.) 

t 

1.  Imports  of  grain  and  flour  ..  ..  Increase  2,515376 

2.  Exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel  „  14228336 

3.  „  cotton  manufactures  ..  ..  „  1,094392 

The  above  includes  all  changes  exceeding  £1,000,000  in  value. 

1.  Imports  of  Grain  and  Flour  (+£2,515,876). — The  bulk  of  the 
increase  has  come  from  the  United  States  (+3,935,270  cwts.), 
Argentina  (+105,500  cwts.),  Chile  (+507,900  cwts.),  Australia 
(+634,200  cwts.),  and  Canada  (+521,300  cwts.),  while  the  chief 
decreases  are  shown  from  Roumania  (  —  864,800  cwts.)  and  India 
(“774,700  cwts.). 
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2.  Exports  of  Coaly  CokXy  and  Manufactured  Fuel  (+£1,094,992). 
— This  trade  again  shows  a  large  increase,  although  the  growth  is 
not  so  fast  as  in  1907.  The  number  of  tons  exported  was  9,811,505, 
as  against  9,402,911  in  January  and  February  of  the  previous  year. 
The  principal  consumers  of  British  coal  are  as  follows  : — 


V.  CaisF  PuBOHASXBs  or  British  Coal. 
(2  months,  to  February  29.) 


Tons  boogbt. 

Price  paid. 

1.  France . 

1356,487 

t 

1,172322 

2.  Italy . 

1351349 

947,670 

3.  Germany  . 

1,192,235 

691388 

4.  Argentina  (rises  from  9th)  . . 

496371 

427,418 

5.  Spain  (rises  from  8th) 

6.  Holland  (falls  from  5th) 

461,998 

338,172 

412399 

238,753 

7.  Sweden  (falls  from  4th) 

408,141 

254311 

8.  Denmark  (rises  from  10th)  .. 

398,915 

2493I8 

9.  Egypt  (falls  from  6th) 

368,177 

282,453 

10.  Belpum  (vice  Russia) 

322,032 

180,727 

3.  Exports  of  Cotton  Manufactures  (+£1,094,992). — This  increase 
is  again  due  entirely  to  higher  prices  obtained,  the  total  quantity 
exported  during  the  two  months  being  something  less  than  that  of 
1907.  Several  of  our  largest  customers  have  diminished  their 
purchases,  notably  Turkey  (—33,240,000  yards),  China  (—32,190,900 
yards),  Egypt  (  —  12,374,300  yards),  Chile  (—10,488,000  yards),  and 
Argentina  (  —  8,087,700  yards).  On  the  other  hand,  the  increases 
have  been :  India  (+53,039,300),  Japan  (+7,503,400),  Cuba 
(+4,288,500),  Canada  (+4,259,900). 

Shipping  Clearances. — Although  our  foreign  trade  for  the  two 
months  to  February  29  has  declined,  the  cargoes  cleared  have  slightly 
increased  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Those  entered,  however, 
have  declined.  The  net  increase  in  cargoes  cleared  is  22,486  tons, 
while  cargoes  entered  have  diminished  by  134,950  tons. 

Effect  of  Advancing  Prices  upon  British  Foreign  Trade. — The 
London  Economist  continues  to  publish  its  annual  analysis  of  the 
character  of  the  changes  in  British  foreign  trade.  Its  method  is  to 
calculate  the  trade  of  one  year  in  the  prices  of  the  previous  one. 
Comparing  imports  with  exports,  the  net  result  shows  the  extent  to 
I  which  the  country  has  gained  or  lost  from  changes  in  prices.  The 

I  figures  for  the  last  ten  years  are  as  follows : — 

i 

I 

i 

1 


r 
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VI.  Beitibb  FouiaH  Trade. 

Net  gain  or  loss  caused  by  changes  of  prices  only. 

Tear.  £ 

1897  . .  ..  Lou  of  2,220,000 

1898  „  1,481,000 

1899  Gain  of  8,489,000 

1900  . .  l,964fl00 

1901  ^  9^)08,000 

1902  Lou  of  12,748,000 

1903  Gain  of  Ifi84fi00 

1904  „  956,000 

1905  Lou  of  2,494,000 

1906  „  1,589,000 

1907  Gain  of  5,089,000 


The  figures  show  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  gained  by  the 
change  of  prices  in  1907  no  less  than  £5,000,000. 

Under  the  separate  heads  of  Imports  and  Exports,  the  figures  stand 
out  as  follows  ; — 

VII.  Bbitish  Foreign  Trade. 


Variations  due  to  changes  of  prices  only,  calculated  at  prices  obtaining 
in  previous  year. 


Yew. 

Net  Imports. 

Exports. 

1897 

£ 

-  485,000 

£ 

-  2,704,000 

1898 

+  973,000 

-  508,000 

1899 

+  7,362,000 

+  15,851,000 

1900 

+  34,906,000 

+  36,870,000 

1901 

-  17,412,000 

-  15,204,000 

1902 

-  2,892,000 

-  15,640,000 

1903 

+  1,776,000 

+  3,460,000 

1904 

+  912,000 

+  1,868,000 

1905 

+  3,016,000 

+  522,000 

1906  .. 

+  18,462,000 

+  16373,000 

1907 

+  20,122,000 

+  254211,000 

The  Direction  of  British  Trade. — The  figures  for  1907,  which 
are  now  available,  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  imports 
from  other  sections  of  the  British  Empire — 10'57  per  cent,  as  against 
4*93  per  cent,  from  foreign  countries.  The  proportion  of  exports  to 
foreign  countries,  as  compared  with  the  British  Empire,  remains  about 
the  same,  the  advantage  being  slightly  on  the  side  of  foreign  trade. 
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YIII.  British  Imports.  (Countries  or  Origin. 


1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

IncretM  orer 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Foreira  countries 

British  possessions 

437,151,101 

465,723,260 

488,696,764 

22,973,504 

127,868,728 

142,165,240 

157,207,412 

15,042,172 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  colonial  trade  is  increasing  at  a  far 
more  rapid  rate  than  our  foreign. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  our  exports  to  British 
possessions  as  compared  with  foreign  countries.  The  percentages 
are  :  British  possessions  13'2,  foreign  countries  13*6. 


IX.  British  Exports.  Countries  or  Destination. 


1906. 

1906. 

1 

l»0T. 

iDcreue  over 
1906. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Foreim  countries 

British  possessions 

216,378303 

254,234,060 

288345322 

34,611,462 

113,437311 

121341,278 

137359,074 

16,017,796 

The  figures  for  “  British  possessions  ”  are  still  disturbed  by  the 
persistent  decline  in  our  exports  to  South  Africa,  which  have  again 
fallen  by  £1,500,000.  The  detailed  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


X.  Exports  to  British  South  Aprioa. 


Capo  of  Good 
Hope. 

NaUl. 

ToUL 

iDcreeee  or 
decreeae. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902  .. 

•  • 

16,737,000 

7,699,000 

24,436,000 

— 

1903  .. 

17,676,000 

7,611,000 

25,287,000 

+  851,000 

1904  .. 

12,049,000 

5,483,000 

17332,000 

-  7,755,000 

1905  .. 

10317,000 

5,843,000 

16,360,000 

-  1,172,000 

1906  .. 

10,497,000 

4,752,000 

15,249,000 

-  1,111,000 
-  1322,000 

1907  .. 

9,708,000 

4,019,000 

13,727,000 

Coming  now  to  the  countries  in  detail,  we  shall  continue  the  usual 
classification. 


Importing  Countries  in  Order  of  Merit  (12  months,  to 
December  31,  1907)  ; — 

(a)  Importing  countries  of  the  first  class  (over  £100,000,000 
PER  annum). 


1908. 
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1.  United  States  of  America. — Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  diminished  in  value  in  1904  and  1905,  advanced  again  in  1906, 
and  reached  the  record  figure  of  £131,105,161.  The  advance  has 
continued  during  1907,  attaining  the  immense  total  of  £133,649,066, 
an  increase  of  over  £2|  millions. 

(6)  Importing  countries  of  the  second  class  (over  £50,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £100,000,000  PER  ANNUM). 

2.  France. — The  total  to  December  31,  1907,  is  £52,827,024,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  £1,000,000  from  1906. 

(c)  Importing  countries  op  the  third  class  (over  £25,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £50,000,000  PER  ANNUM). 

3.  India. — This  section  of  the  empire  has  displaced  Germany  in 
the  third  place.  The  total  imports  to  December  31  are  £43,954,230, 
an  increase  of  more  than  £6,000,000  over  1906. 

4.  Germany. — Although  India  has  taken  Germany's  place  as  an 
importing  country,  there  is  an  increase  of  upwards  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  in  the  value  of  our  imports.  The  total  amount  is 
£38,780,846. 

5.  Netherlands. — Still  holds  the  fifth  place.  The  imports,  practi¬ 
cally  stationary  from  1903  to  1905,  showed  a  good  increase  in  1906, 
and  this  has  been  steadily  maintained  during  1907,  the  figure  now 
standing  at  £36,838,127. 

6.  Australia. — Advances  two  places,  taking  precedence  of  Canada 
and  Russia.  The  imports  have  again  taken  a  leap  of  £4,732,843, 
making  the  total  of  £33,870,733.  The  following  table  shows  the 
growth  since  1903  : — 


XL  Bbitish  Impobts  fboh  Acstbalia. 


1903  . 

..  17,058,000 

1904  . 

..  23,569,000 

1905  . 

•• 

..  26,968,977 

1906  . 

..  29,137,890 

1907  . 

.. 

..  33,870,733 

7.  Russia. — Maintains  its  own  place. 

The  imports,  which  had 

decreasing,  have  taken  a  turn,  and  show  an  increase  of  £1,400,000 
over  1906.  The  total  is  £31,430,501. 

8.  Belgium. — Has  gained  one  place,  but  this  is  owing  to  Canada’s 
great  fall.  The  imports,  practically  stationary  from  1903  to  1905, 
moved  upwards  in  1906,  but  the  increase  has  not  been  maintained, 
and  they  have  fallen  during  1907  to  £28,284,255,  a  decrease  of  nearly 
£1,000,000. 
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9.  Canada. — Has  lost  three  places.  The  sadden  leap  in  1906  over 
the  previous  year  of  £5,000,000  was  too  great  to  be  maintained,  and 
1907,  with  £28,035,413,  although  it  shows  a  decrease  of  more  than 
£2,000,000,  still  presents  a  substantial  increase  over  the  figures  of  1905. 

10.  ArgetUina. — Has  recovered  its  position  in  the  third  class, 
which  it  was  unable  to  maintain  in  1906.  The  imports  stand  at 
£26,478,464. 


Expobtino  Countries  in  Order  of  Merit. — (a)  There  are  no 
countries  of  the  first  class  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  exports 
goods. 

(6)  Exporting  countries  of  the  second  class  (over  £50,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £100,000,000). 

1.  India. — The  exports  to  India  have  reached  the  record  total  of 
£52,134,835,  an  increase  of  nearly  £7,000,000  over  1906.  It  now 
takes  rank  as  a  second  class  exporting  country.  The  following  table 
gives  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  Indian  trade  : — 


XII.  British  Exports  to  India. 


Te»r. 

Exports. 

Incresse. 

t 

t 

1902  . 

32,681.979 

— 

1903  . 

34,477,099 

+ 1,795,120 

1904  ..  ..  ..  .. 

40,641,377 

+  6,164378 

42,996,388 

+  2355,011 

1906  . 

45,181,307 

+  2,184,919 

1907  ••  ••  ••  •• 

62,134335 

+  6353328 

.  (c)  Exporting  countries  of  the  third  class  (over  £25,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £50,000,000). 

2.  Germany. — The  increase  in  our  exports  to  Germany  grows 
apace,  the  excess  of  1907  over  the  previous  year  being  no  less  than 
£7i  millions.  The  progressive  figures  are  given  below : — 


XIIL  British  Exports  to  Gerkant. 


Year. 

Export*. 

IncrsMS. 

t 

t 

1902 

22350,295 

— 

1903 

23350,631 

+  700336 

1904 

25,103370 

+  1352,639 

1905 

29,704,449 

+  4,601,179 

1906 

33358,954 

+  3354305 

1907  . 

. 

41377378 

+  7,818,324 
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3.  U.S.A. — Still  maiDtains  its  place  well  within  the  third  class,  the 
trade  for  1907  showing  a  solid  increase.  The  total  exports  amount 
to  £30,909,767,  an  advance  of  over  £3,000,000,  or  11*36  per  cent. 


XIV.  British  Exports  to  the  United  States. 


Yeer.  | 

1 

1  Exports. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

1905  . 

23,915,918 

— 

1906  . 

27,764,905 

+  3,848,987 

1907  . 

30,909,767 

+  3,144362 

COMPAEATIVE  FOREIGN  TrADE  OF  UNITED  KiNODOSI  WITH  THAT 
OF  THE  OTHER  Chief  COMMERCIAL  NATIONS. — The  United  Kingdom 
still  maintains  its  supremacy  over  all  other  countries  as  the  chief 
trading  nation. 

(L)  U.S.A. — In  the  export  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  completes 
the  year  with  a  substantial  advance  over  the  United  States,  and  the 
lead  on  December  31,  1907,  was  £31,324,000.  United  Kingdom 
increase  13*48  per  cent..  United  States  increase  6*92  per  cent. 

XV.  Comparative  Exports — United  Kingdom  and  United  States. 

(12  months,  to  December  31.) 

United  Kingdom.  United  SUtee. 


£  £ 

1905  .  329,817,000  3334113,000 

1906  .  375,575,000  369,316,000 

1907  .  4284205,000  394381,000 


The  United  Kingdom  has  for  the  last  four  years  held  the  lead  over 
the  United  States  in  exports.  The  following  table  shows  the  position 
in  each  year  since  1898  : — 

XVI.  (^MPABisoN  OP  Export  Trade— United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Leading  coontrj. 


1898  .. 

..  United  States 

1899  .. 

••  W 

Kingdom 

1900 

••  » 

States 

1901  .. 

••  »* 

States 

1902  .. 

••  w 

Kingdom 

1903  .. 

..  „ 

States 

1904 

••  n 

Kingdom 

1905  .. 

••  >t 

99 

1906  .. 

••  n 

99 

1907 

.. 

.. 

.. 

••  n 

99 

The  comparative  increases  in  imports  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  are :  United  Kingdom  5*95  per  cent.,  United 
States  7*78  per  cent. 
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XYII.  CoxPASATivE  Imports— United  Kingdom  and  United  States. 
(12  months,  to  December  31.) 


United  Kingdom.  United  SUtee. 

£  £ 

1905  487,240,000  245,655,000 

1906  .  522,786,000  275,105,000 

1907  .  553,932,000  296,526,000 


(ii.)  Germany. — The  German  advance,  though  rapid,  is  not  by  any 
means  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  U nited  Kingdom.  The  increase  in 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907  was  £50,630,000,  or  13'48 
per  cent.,  while  that  of  Germany  works  out  at  £25,070,000,  or  8*01 
per  cent.  In  imports  the  proportions  of  increase  are  :  United  Kingdom 
5'95  per  cent.,  Germany  7*17  per  cent. 

XVIII.  Comparative  Exports— United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 


(12  months,  to  December  31.) 

United  Kingdom. 

Germeny. 

£ 

£ 

1904  .. 

.  300,711,000 

..  261,141,000 

1905  .. 

.  329,817,000  .. 

..  281,806,000 

1906  .. 

.  375,575,000  .. 

..  312,652,000 

1907  .. 

.  426,205,000  .. 

..  337,722,000 

XIX.  Comparative  Imports— United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 
(12  months,  to  December  31.) 


United  Kingdom.  Oenneny. 

£  £ 

1904  .  480,734,000  317,716,000 

1905  .  4874240,000  350,501,000 

1906  .  522,786,000  394,410,000 

1907  .  553,932,000  422,707,000 


Wheat — (i.)  Sources  of  British  Supply. — The  present  chief 
sources  of  the  British  wheat  supply  are  shown  by  the  following 
table : — 


XX.  Sources  op  British  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  Supply  (1908). 
(2  months,  to  February  29.) 


Wheat 

Wheat  floor. 

Total. 

cats. 

ewta. 

cwt«. 

1.  United  States  of  America 

7,23530 

233,570 

938370 

2.  Canada  .. 

1,462,000 

124,400 

136,400 

3.  Argentina 

13730 

8,600 

1396,100 

4.  Australia 

1,187,000 

4,100 

1,191,100 

6.  India 

761,700 

— 

761,700 

6.  Russia  .. 

704,900 

704,900 

7.  Chile 

507,900 

507,900 

8.  Koumania 

35730 

35730 
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The  changes  in  the  sources  of  our  wheat  supply,  as  compared  with 
the  same  two  months  of  last  year,  are :  United  States  (+  4  million 
cwts.),  Canada  (+  588,400  cwts.),  Argentina  (+ 100,000  cwts.), 
Australia  (+  633,600  cwts.),  India  (—  774,700  cwts.),  Bussia 
(—  1,024,300  cwts.),  Roumania  (—  766,200  cwts.). 

(ii.)  British  Consumption. — The  figures  of  the  British  home  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  first  twenty-five  weeks  of  the  British  harvest  year 
of  1907-8  show  an  increase  over  1906-7,  although  they  are  still 
considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  three  previous  years. 


XXL  Bbitish  (Home)  Consumption  of  Wheat  fob  25  Weeks,  ending 
Febbuabt  22. 


CWU. 


1902-3 

..  67,492,800 

1903-4 

..  72,680,000 

1904-5 

..  69,023,300 

1905-6 

..  71,045,900 

1906-7 

..  67,391,900 

1907-8 

•• 

..  68,869,600 

The  following  table  of  the  relative  consumption  of  home-grown  and 
foreign  wheat  shows  that  the  home-grown  is  still  below  the  level  of 
the  two  previous  years. 


XXII.  Bbitish  (Home)  Consumption  of  Home-obown  and  Fobeion  Wheat. 
(25  weeks,  ending  February  22.) 


Foreign  imports 
Home-grown  sales  .. 

1904-6. 

1906-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

cwta. 

55,805,500 

13,217,800 

cwts. 

1  47,199,100  ' 
23,846,800  ' 

cwts. 

46,653,200 

20,738,700 

cwts. 

49,852300 

19,016,800 

Total  home  supplies 

69,023,300 

67,391,900 

68,869,600 

Cotton. — (i.)  The  British  Position. — The  following  table  shows 
that  there  is  a  slackening  in  the  operations  of  British  mills,  the 
number  of  bales  consumed  to  February  21  declining  11  per  cent, 
from  the  figures  of  1907.  The  trade,  however,  is  still  substantially 
above  that  for  the  same  two  months  of  1906. 


XXIII.  Bbitish  Consumption  of  Bales  of  Raw  Cotton. 


Jsnusry  1  to  Febmary  21. 

Bales  consumed. 

Change  on  previons  year. 

1904  . 

.524,734 

Bales. 

1905  . 

646,127 

+  121393 

1906  . 

682,260 

+  36,133 

1907  . 

817,127 

-1-134367 

1908  . 

726343 

-  90384 
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The  table  of  imports  for  the  same  period  shows  a  corresponding 
decline. 


XXIV.  British  Imports  or  Balzs  or  Raw  Gottor. 


Jannary  1  to  Febrnarj  31. 

Balea  imported. 

Change  on  prerione  jeer. 

1904  . 

726.500 

Belee. 

1905  . 

863,040 

+  1364140 

1906  . 

918,791 

+  55,751 

1907  . 

14124,361 

+  305,570 

1908  . 

1,1564127 

-  68,134 

The  table  showing  the  state  of  the  reserve  at  this  period  of  the 
five  recent  years,  indicates  that  the  reserve  is  in  a  stronger  condition 
than  it  was  last  year,  bat  has  not  quite  reached  the  high  level  of  1906. 


XXV.  British  Resxrve  Stock  or  Raw  Cotton. 


Febmaiy  31. 

Beeerre  atock. 

Change  on  prerioiie  year. 

Balea. 

Balea. 

1904  . 

609,330 

— 

1905  . 

926,010 

+  316,680 

1906  . 

1,176,200 

+  250,190 

1907  . 

976,790 

-  199,410 

1908  . 

1,112,340 

+  135,550 

(ii.)  British  Sales  of  Manufactured  Goods. — The  total  export 
sales  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Britain  in  1907,  to  December 
31,  was  £110,438,231,  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  over  10 
per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  great  advance  during  the 
last  ten  years  : — 


XXVI.  Export  op  Cotton  Mantpactitred  Qoods  from  Unitid  Kinqdom. 


t 


1898  .. 

..  64,900,777 

1899  .. 

67,547,908 

1900  .. 

..  69,7504179 

1901  .. 

73,685,614 

1902  .. 

..  72,458,100 

1903  .. 

73,611,731 

1904  .. 

83,873,746 

1905  .. 

..  92,010,985 

1906  .. 

..  99,602,535 

1907  .. 

.. 

..  110,488,231 

1906- 
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Pbicks  Gemeballt.— (i.)  British. — ^Prices,  which  have  been  rapidly 
falling  since  June,  1907,  still  continue  their  downward  move. 


XXYII.  Bbitish  Imdbx  Nukbbbs  or  Pbioes  or  Cohkoditiis. 


Tear. 

"Eoonomiet.’' 

Sauerbeck. 

End  of  December,  1907  . 

2310 

76-2 

„  January,  1908  . 

2309 

76-0 

„  February,  1908  . 

2266 

74*5 

January,  1907  . 

2499 

80-0 

„  1906  . 

2342 

75-2 

«  1905  . 

2136 

71-2 

„  1904  . 

2197 

70-4 

„  1897  . 

1950 

620 

„  1880  . 

2538 

88-0  (average) 

(ii.)  American. — American  prices  also  continue  to  decline. 

XXVIII.  Amxbioan  Index  Numbers  or  Prices  or  Commoditier 

Veer. 

"  Braditreet.” 

••Dun." 

January  1, 1908  . 

8-2949 

February  1, 1908 . 

81275 

March  1, 1908  . 

7-9862 

1907— March  1 . 

9-0293 

109*913 

1906 —  ,,  ..  .. 

8-2321 

104-204 

1905—  „  . 

8-0976 

101-9.39 

1904-  „  . 

8-0882 

103-615 

1897— January  1 . 

6-1164 

75-502 

Money  is  now  easier,  and  the  bank  rate  has  fallen  to  3  per  cent. 


XXIX.  Rati  or  Oisoouirr  at  thb  Bahk  or  Eholand. 


Percent. 

1908.  March  19  3 

«  »  6  31 

»  January  23  4 

»  »  15  6 

»  »!••••••  ••  ••  ••  ••  5 

1907.  Norember  27 . 7 

XXX.  Pbiox,  pkb  ox.,  or  Stakdabd  Silvsb. 

a. 

1906.  January  3  25/1 

„  February  7 . 25!) 

n  March  7  251 

1907.  January  3  32(1 
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Miscbllakeocs. — (i.)  British  Unemployed  Returns. — The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  number  of  working  days  lost  through  unsettled 
labour  disputes.  As  compared  with  last  year,  it  is  very  large. 


XXXI.  Bbitisb  Laboub  Disputis.  Wobkiho  Days  lost. 


1906. 

\¥». 

December  . 

1 

201p300 

1  160,800 

190T. 

1  1908. 

January . 

167,100 

i  382,000 

February . 

117,400 

1 

1  541,600 

The  trade  union  percentage  of  unemployed  at  the  end  of  February, 
1908,  was  6*4,  the  highest  since  1895.  The  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  trades  were  especially  slack  : — 


XXXII.  Pebceittaoe  of  Bbitish  Uitekploted  (T.U.)  dubino  Month  or 
Febbcabt. 


1895  .. 

Per  cent. 

..  7-9 

1902 

1896  .. 

..  3-8 

1903 

1897  .. 

..  3-0 

1904 

1898  .. 

..  4-4 

1905 

1899  .. 

..  2-6 

1906 

1900  .. 

..  2-9 

1907 

1901  .. 

..  3-9 

1908 

Percent. 
4*3 
4-8 
6-1 
6-2 
4-7 
3-9 
.  64 


(ii.)  British  Pauperism. — The  signs  of  slackening  trade  may  be 
seen  in  the  increased  number  of  paupers  relieved. 


XXXIII.  Numbeb  of  Bbitish  Pacpebs  believed  on  one  Selected  Dat. 
(35  selected  urban  districts.) 


1905. 

1900.  1 

1907. 

OompnrUon  with 
pteTiona  year. 

December  .. 

392,716 

1  395,497 

+  2781 

January 

February  .. 

1906. 

408,016 

413,055 

1907. 

396,195 

402,343 

1908. 

403,817 

1  407,626 

+  7622 
+  5283 

(iii.)  Work  at  the  London  Docks. — The  average  number  of  labourers 
employed  at  the  London  Docks  per  day  has  been  as  follows  : — 
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XXXIV.  Atxbaoe  Numbeb  or  Laboubebs,  peb  Day,  at  Loedon  Dooks. 


IMS. 

IMT. 

December  . 

13,355 

13,039 

IHT. 

19M. 

January . 

13.605 

12,952 

Febroaiy  . 

12,665 

12,240 

(It.)  Seamen  shipped. — The  number  of  seamen  shipped  daring  1907 
was  490,426,  an  increase  over  1906  of  25,009.  The  figures  for  recent 
years  are  as  follows  : — 


XXXV.  Numbeb  of  Seameh*  shipped  ie  Gbeat  Bbitaie. 


Year, 

Nnmber. 

Comp*ri0OD  wHb  previous 
year. 

1905  . 

440,198 

1906  . 

465,417  j 

-1-  8-672 

1907  . 

•  490,426 

+  5-373 

(v.)  Price  of  Bread. — The  following  table,  based  on  returns  from 
British  Co-operative  Societies,  gives  an  idea  of  the  average  quarterly 
fluctuations  of  the  price  of  a  4-lb.  loaf  in  Great  Britain  : — 


XXXVI.  Vabiatioes  ie  Pbioe  or  Bbead  ie  Gbeat  Bbitaie. 


IMS. 

1»M. 

IMT. 

IMS. 

d. 

<L 

d. 

d. 

March  1 

5-53 

5-35 

5-14 

5-97 

June  1 . 

5-43 

5-34 

Hepteniber  1  .. 

5-43 

5-23 

5-47 

Dumber  1 

5-39 

517 

508 

(vL)  British  Railway  Goods  and  Mineral  Traffic  Receipts. — The 
returns  for  1907  show  a  greater  increase  than  even  the  figures  of 
1906.  The  receipts  were  £56,525,921,  as  against  £54,278,046  in  the 
previous  year,  giving  an  advance  of  £2,247,875,  or  4*2  per  cent.  This 
year,  however,  they  are  showing  a  steady  decline. 

(vii.)  British  Bankers'  Clearings. — The  aggregate  amount  of  bills 
and  cheques  cleared  in  the  British  bankers'  clearing  houses  is  as 
follows  : — 

*  Ijc.  separate  engagements,  not  separate  individuals. 
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XXXVII.  Bbitibh  Bahkus*  CucAURa  Riotbrs,  1908. 


1908  (to  March  4)  .. 
1907 

Town  clMring. 

Ooonby  elasring. 

ToUl. 

£ 

2,053,546,000 

238,464,000 

£ 

195,836,000 

190,319,000 

£ 

2424932,000 

2,458,78330 

Increase  or  decrease  in  / 
1908 . \ 

-  214,918,000 
=  9‘47  per  cent 

+  5,517,000 
=  2'89  per  cent. 

-  209,401,000 
=  8'51  per  cent. 

(viii.)  The  Price  of  Contois  is  as  follows : — 

XXXVIII.  CoMPABATIVE  PbIOE  OF  CoNSOLS. 


1904  March  9  (reduced  from  2]  to  21  per  cent,  on  April  6, 1903)  ..  Soft 

1905  „  8 . 91A 

1906  „  7 . 90i 

1907  „  6 . 851i 

1908  „  5 . 87A 


General  Economic  Position. — British. — The  year  1907  has  been 
one  of  unprecedented  prosperity  with  regard  to  our  foreign  trade,  both 
exports  and  imports  far  exceeding  the  previous  record  of  1906.  The 
woollen,  cotton,  coal,  engineering,  and  iron  trades  were  especially 
good,  but  building  and  ship-building  were  not  so  satisfactory.  There 
was  a  slackening  of  trade  during  the  last  months  of  1907,  and  the 
figures  to  date  show  a  continuation  of  the  reaction  into  the  new  year. 
They  are,  however,  substantially  above  those  for  the  same  months  of 
1906.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  increase  in  imports  was  entirely  in 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  manufactured  articles  decreasing  by  con¬ 
siderably  over  a  million  as  compared  with  1906.  The  expansion  of 
trade  with  British  possessions  continues,  without  the  aid  of  preferential 
tariffs.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  remarkable  growth  in  our 
exports  to  Germany  and  America,  notwithstanding  their  high  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs,  the  increase  to  Germany  reaching  the  enormous  figure 
of  £7|  millions.  While  our  trade  with  South  Africa  is  declining  at 
an  alarming  rate,  that  with  India  is  advancing  rapidly. 

Prices  continued  to  rise  during  the  first  part  of  1907,  but  since 
June  have  been  steadily  falling.  The  price  of  consols,  which  stood 
on  March  7,  1906,  at  90|,  fell  by  the  same  date  in  1907  to  85y|, 
reaching  its  lowest  point  in  August,  at  80|.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
it  had  recovered  to  83f,  and  on  March  5  stood  at  87^. 

J.  L.  Dougan 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  recent  Blue  Books  is  the  Report  of  an 
Inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  Working  Clast  Rents,  Housing 
and  Retail  Prices,  together  with  the  Standard  Bates  of  Wages  pre- 
vailing  in  Certain  Occupations  in  the  Principal  Industrial  Towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (Cd.  3864,  liii.  +  616  pp.,  6».).  It  needs,  and 
has,  a  short  title — Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes.  While 
utilizing  much  information  contained  in  the  Census  of  1901  and  other 
official  publications,  the  core  of  the  Report  is  the  result  of  investiga- 
tions  made  in  1905  in  order  to  complete  and  supplement  the  information 
contained  in  the  “Fiscal  Blue  Booka”  (Cd.  1761, and  Cd. 2337).  The 
bulk  of  the  new  material  refers  to  rents  and  prices  :  wages  are  only 
given  in  the  case  of  certain  comparable  trades  carried  on  in  practically 
every  large  town — the  building,  engineering,  printing,  and  furnishing 
trades.  A  complete  investigation  into  wages  is,  however,  in  hand. 
The  results  are  summarized  in  an  introductory  Memorandum,  and  then 
the  details  are  given  for  each  town.  The  standard  of  comparison  is 
London,  and  the  houses  and  commodities  dealt  with  are  those  used 
only  by  the  working  classes. 

The  following  table  compares  rents  in  London  and  the  provincial 
towns  : — 


Area. 


London  .. 
Provincial  towns 


A  table  like  this  only  gives  in  an  official  and  comparative  way  what 
is,  after  all,  common,  sadly  common,  knowledge.  Just  as  it  is  well, 
however,  to  get  it  down  in  an  authoritative  piece  of  arithmetic,  so  it 
would  be  well  if  we  could  be  given  an  authoritative  statement  as  to 
the  proportions  in  which  the  difference  between  the  London  and  pro¬ 
vincial  prices  of  house  accommodation  is  accounted  for  by  the  respective 
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differences  in  (1)  the  cost  of  production  of  similar  houses,  (2)  rates, 
and  (3)  ground-rents. 


Town. 

Index  nnmber.  j 

Town. 

Index  number. 

a 

& 

1 

tl 

a  8  , 
OS  1 

1 

i 

£ 

8  . 

9| 

r 

London  . 

Croydon  . 

Dover  . 

Plymouth  and  Devonport 
Portsmouth 

Sheemess . 

Southampton 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Luton  . 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Gateshead 

Jarrow . 

Beading . 

Cardiff . 

Chatham  and  Gillingham 

Ipswich . 

Darlington 

Huddersfield 

Stockton-on-Tees 

Swansea . 

Swindon . 

Bedford . 

Carlisle . 

Coventry . 

Hull  . 

Lincoln . 

Birkenhead 

Bradford . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  .. 
Middlesbrough  .. 
Nottingham 

Oldham . 

Bristol . 

Burnley . 

Norwich . 

South  Shields 

Sunderland 

100 

81 

56 

81 

67 
59 

65 
76 
61 

68 

66 
68 

58 

59 
49 
44 

58 
64 
54 
68 

59 
49 

58 

49 
48 
54 
70 

59 

50 

59 
56 

60 
53 
53 
48 
61 
59 

100 

104 
106 

99 

105 
104 
103 

98 
101 

99 
98 

98 
101 

99 
101 
103 

98 

97 

99 
95 

98 

99 

97 
99 
99 

98 
92 
95 
97 

95 

96 
95 
95 
95 

97 
91 
94 

100 

99 

96 

95 

95 

95 

95 

94 

93 

92 

92 

92 

92 

91 

91 

91 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

89 

89 

89 

89 

88 

88 

88 

88 

88 

88 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

York  . 

Castleford 

Grimsby . 

Halifax . 

Leeds  . 

Liverpool  and  Bootle  .. 
Manchester  and  Salford 
Newport  (Mon.) 
Northampton  .. 

Taunton . 

Worcester 

Birmingham 

Chester . 

Derby 

Keighley 

Rochdale 

Sheffield . 

Burton-on-Trent 

Crewe . 

Leicester 

Normanton 

1  Peterborough  .. 

St.  Helens 

Warrington 

1  Gloucester 

Kidderminster  .. 
Stoke-on-Trent.. 

Bolton . 

1  Hanley . 

1  Preston . 

I  Wolverhampton 
Blackburn 

1  Stockport 

Walsall . 

Wigan . 

Macclesfield 

53 

53 

58 

55 

56 
65 
62 
62 

49 

47 

56 

59 

50 

51 

57 

52 

55 

52 

48 
48 
57 
39 

56 

50 
48 
43 

54 

53 

51 
48 
53 

50 

51 
43 
50 
32 

96 

94 

93 

94 

93 

91 

92 

92 

95 

96 

94 

91 

94 

93 

92 

93 
93 

92 

93 
93 
91 

95 

91 

92 

92 

93 
90 

89 

90 
90 
89 

89 
88 

90 
88 
90 

87 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

83 

83 

83 

82 

82 

82 

82 

81 

81 

81 

80 

78 

When  rents  and  prices  are  considered  together,  the  following  results 
are  reached.  The  standard  for  rent  represents  the  predominant  range 
of  rents  in  London :  and  **  as  the  amount  which  has  to  be  expended 
on  food,  etc.,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  which  has  to  be  spent 
on  rent,  a  weight  of  four  has  been  given  to  prices,  and  a  weight  of 
one  to  rent.”  This  simply  means  (may  I  explain  ?)  that  in  the  line  of 
the  table 
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“Dover  ..56  ..106  ..96,” 
the  combination  “  96  ”  is  obtained  thus — 

56  +  (4  x  106)_q^ 

1+4 

This  gives  a  somewhat  greater  power  to  prices  in  determining  the 
result  than  the  weight  of  3^  allowed  them  in  Cd.  2337  (pp.  22-3),  to 
which  reference  should  be  made  for  further  information.  The  table  is 
shown  on  p.  220. 

The  difference  between  the  maximum  for  rents  (100)  and  the 
minimum  (32)  is  as  much  as  68;  between  the  maximum  for  prices 
(106)  and  the  minimum  (88)  is  as  little  as  18.  London  is  tenth  in 
the  price-list,  again  giving  an  exact  proof  of  a  commonly  held  view. 
The  influence  of  mobility  in  levelling  prices  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  the  table. 

The  Report  attempts,  by  a  series  of  classifications,  to  group  the 
index  numbers  for  rent  so  as  to  reveal  any  meaning  which  may  be 
latent  in  them.  If  the  towns  are  grouped  (i.)  according  to  their 
geographical  position,  the  lowest  rept  levels  are  in  the  midland  and 
eastern  counties,  the  highest  in  the  north  and  south.  If  according 
(ii.)  to  population,  the  rent  level  is  64  in  8  towns  with  a  population  of 
over  250,000,  and  falls  steadily  till  in  22  towns  of  less  than  50,000 
inhabitants  it  sinks  to  53  ;  if  (iii.)  according  to  the  amount  of  over¬ 
crowding,  it  is  proved  that  as  this  amount  diminishes  the  mean  rent 
level  falls. 


Hesn  index  numbers. 

Qeognpbical  gronp. 

Number 
of  towns. 

A. 

Rent  and  prices 
combined. 

B. 

Wages  of  skilled 
men  in  selected 
trades. 

C. 

Approximate 
level  of  “  real 
wages.” 

London 

_ 

100 

100 

100 

Northern  counties  and  Cleveland 

9 

90 

86 

96 

Yorkshire  (except  Cleveland)  . . 

10 

87 

84 

97 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

17 

84 

87 

104 

Midlands . 

15 

85 

85 

100 

Eastern  counties . 

7 

88 

76 

86 

Southern  counties 

10 

93 

80 

86 

Wales  and  Monmouth  .. 

4 

89 

86 

97 

Scotland . 

10 

95 

83 

87 

Ireland . 

6 

87 

84 

97 

Having  collected  statistics  of  wages  in  four  industries,  chosen  on 
account  of  their  universal  prevalence,  and  turned  them  into  index 
numbers,  the  Report  fails  to  find  evidence  “  of  any  close  connexion 
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between  the  local  variations  in  the  level  of  rents  and  prices  combined, 
and  the  level  of  the  standard  rate  of  wages  in  the  selected  groups  of 
occupations.”  In  the  table  on  p.  221  the  index  numbers  in  column  C 
are  found  by  dividing  those  in  column  B  by  those  in  column  A,  and 
multiplying  the  result  by  100. 

The  body  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  each  of 
the  towns  investigated — the  whole  forming  an  immense  storehouse  of 
data  for  the  use  of  students  of  social  and  economic  problems,  who  will 
find  it  invaluable.  In  the  case  of  towns  known  well  enough  by  me  to 
enable  me  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  accounts  of  them  given  in  the 
Report,  the  evidence  and  the  mode  of  giving  it  are  excellent. 

A  Report  on  Rules  of  Voluntary  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Boards  and  Joint  Committees  (Cd.  3788,  xxv.  +  298  pp.,  1<. 
and  the  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-Outs  and  on  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Boards  for  1906  (Cd.  3711,  152  pp.,  8<i.),  have  been 
issued  by  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  are 
194  Boards  and  Committees  representing  special  trades  in  special 
districts,  and  covering  more  than  1,250,000  workers,  and  15  District 
Boards  not  confined  to  any  particular  trade.  Ninety>six  of  the  Boards 
provide  a  complete  automatic  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
and  of  these  36  carry  the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  A 
few  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  for  a  penalty  in  case  of  any 
breach  of  an  award.  In  56  other  cases,  the  machinery  is  provided, 
but  does  not  work  automatically — the  consent  of  both  parties  being 
necessary  to  set  it  going. 


rriocip4l  ckuse. 

Namber  of  workpeople  directly  effected  by  diepatei 

begtnning  in  IIM,  the  resnlte  of  which  were— 

ToUl 
namber  of 
workpeople 
directly 
effected. 

In  ftTonr  of 
workpeople. 

In  levonr  of 
employers. 

Com¬ 

promised. 

Indeflnlteor 

unsettied. 

Wages- 
For  increase 

Against  decrease 

Other . 

Total  wages 

Hours  of  labour  .. 
Employment  of  particular) 
persons  or  classes  . .  / 

Working  arrangements  .. 
Trade  unionism  .. 

Other  causes 

Grand  total  .. 

8,293 

1,494 

5,745 

22,174 

1,393 

7,241 

27,955 

2,512 

10,588 

520 

18 

58,942 

5,399 

23,592 

15.532 

1,086 

1,184 

1,404 

47,913 

40 

30,808 

609 

2,428 

3,159 

773 

770 

41,055 

5,391 

1,112 

1,973 

2,064 

23 

m 

87,933 

7,086 

4,734 

6,536 

50,750 

83:1 

67,159 

38,547 

51,618 

m 

157,872 
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The  general  industrial  prosperity  of  1906  is  reflected  in  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  industrial  disputes  :  there  were  486  disputes,  affecting 
157,872  workpeople  directly  and  59,901  indirectly,  and  causing  an 
aggregate  loss  of  3,028,816  working  days.  The  proportion  of  work¬ 
people  seeking  advances  was  the  highest,  and  of  those  resisting  reduc¬ 
tions  the  lowest,  in  the  last  five  years.  The  table  on  preceding  page 
gives  the  results  of  the  strikes. 

‘*In  disputes  arising  out  of  demands  for  advances  in  wages,  14  per 
cent,  of  the  workpeople  were  successful  in  obtaining  their  demands, 
38  per  cent,  were  unsuccessful,  and  47  per  cent,  effected  compromises. 
In  disputes  arising  out  of  resistance  to  proposed  reductions  in  wages, 
the  results  were  about  evenly  balanced  between  employers  and  work¬ 
people.  Taking  all  the  wages  disputes  of  the  year  together,  it  appears 
that  the  balance  of  success  lay  with  the  employers.  On  questions  of 
hours  of  labour,  most  of  the  workpeople  involved  arranged  compromises. 
In  disputes  as  to  the  employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons,  and 
as  to  the  working  arrangements,  the  balance  of  success  was  again  in 
favour  of  the  employers.  On  questions  of  trade  union  principle,  the 
great  majority  of  the  workpeople  ‘  were  successful  ”  {Report,  pp. 
19-20). 

The  disputes  of  1906  were  settled  by  the  following  methods : — 


1.  By  direct  negotiation  or  arrangement 

between  the  parties  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  . 

2.  By  arbitration . 

3.  By  conciliation . 

4.  By  return  to  work  on  employers’  terms 

without  negotiation . 

5.  By  replacement  of  workpeople  .. 

6.  By  closing  of  works  . 

7.  Indefinite  or  unsettled . 

Total . 


Number  of  disputes. 

Number  of  workpeople 
directly  affected. 

340 

129,614 

16 

4,391 

23 

3,494 

39 

i  17,293 

59 

2,337 

3 

128 

6 

1  575 

486 

1  157,872 

The  fourteenth  annual  Report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labour,  1906  (Cd.  3713,  181  pp.,9d.),  has  been  issued.  As 
before,  it  only  deals  with  changes  in  the  hourly  or  weekly  rates  of 
wages  which  are  not  dependent  on  changes  in  the  amount  of  work  done, 
or  in  the  mode  of  doing  it,  so  that  rises  represent  real  gains  to  the 
workers,  and  falls  real  losses.  Over  1,115,000  workpeople  had  such 
changes  in  1906  ;  of  these,  1,098,000  received  advances  amounting  to 
£58,400  per  week,  about  5000  sustained  decreases  amounting  to  rather 
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more  than  £500  per  week,  and  the  remainder  had  falls  and  rises  which 
cancelled  each  other.  All  but  55,000  of  the  changes  were  effected 
without  stoppage  of  work.  The  general  result  of  the  movement  of 
wages  in  the  period  1897-1906  has  been  an  addition  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  to  the  weekly  wage-rates  of  the  country  ;  during  the  same 
period  over  two  million  hours  have  been  deducted  from  the  length  of  the 
working  week.  The  preliminary  figures  for  1907  show  that  1,149,825 
work-people  have  had  a  net  increase  of  £107,843  per  week,  and  204 
a  net  decrease  of  £25  per  week. 

The  Eleventh  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  (Cd.  3690,  256  pp., 
U.  2d.)  summarizes  a  large  mass  of  information  scattered  throughout 
many  larger  special  returns  and  reports.  In  view  of  current  discus¬ 
sions,  the  following  table  is  interesting  : — 


Average  Price  of  Bread  prr  4  ebs.  at  Cohiperative  Stores. 


District. 

1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Northern  counties  and  Yorkshire.. 

5-47 

5-52 

5-53 

5-61 

575 

5-72 

567 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  .. 

507 

516 

517 

5- 13 

5-27 

5-24 

5-20 

North  midland  counties 

4-39 

4-58 

4-58 

4-58 

4-67 

4-76 

4-72 

West 

4-89 

508 

504 

503 

509 

516 

504 

South  „  „ 

4-53 

4-62 

4-62 

4-69 

4-85 

4-96 

4-83 

Eastern  counties . 

4'99 

517 

513 

5-25 

5-43 

5-39 

519 

London  . 

5-23 

517 

5-20 

527 

5-50 

5-53 

5-80 

South-eastern  counties 

5-22 

5-40 

5-37 

5-43 

6-58 

5-62 

5-47 

South-western  counties,  Wales  andi 
Monmouth . / 

4-79 

4-97 

4-95 

4-99 

509 

512 

501 

Mean  for  England  and  Wales 

4-90 

504 

503 

507 

5-20 

5-23 

512 

Bacon  and  butter  were  dearer  in  1906  than  in  1905,  beef  remained 
steady  ;  mutton,  bacon,  tea,  bread,  sugar,  and  flour  were  cheaper — so 
that  if  blame  or  praise  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Government  as  prices 
rise  or  fall,  the  present  Government  is  to  be  heartily  thanked  for  its 
beneficence.  There  are  few  more  disquieting  signs  of  the  times  than 
this  anxious  watching  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  trade  statistics 
merely  with  a  view  of  embarrassing  the  party  in  power.  It  is  bound 
to  cut  both  ways  ;  bound,  too,  to  associate  the  administration  of  the 
country  in  the  popular  mind  with  changes  which  it  cannot  control, 
and  the  next  step  will  be  a  demand  that  it  should  attempt  to  control 
them.  These  are  days  when  it  is  quite  easy  for  public  men  to  say 
silly  things,  and,  provided  that  they  say  them  loud  enough  and  often 
enough,  they  soon  become  fundamental  postulates  ”  or  **  constructive 
principles." 

I  ' 
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A  Report  on  the  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  British  Trade  in 
New  Zealand  (Cd.  3867,  69  pp.,  8d.)  has  been  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  It  is  a  companion  to  the  Report  on  Australia,  and  is  by 
the  same  special  commissioner,  Mr.  R.  J.  Jeffray.  New  Zealand  is 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  industrialize  itself,  and  these  efforts  are 
producing,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  followed  by,  results  which  are  said  to 
justify  them.  In  1896,  the  number  of  factory  employees  was  27,389 
(of  whom  2969  were  females),  and  the  output  valued  at  £9,549,360  ; 
in  1906  the  corresponding  figures  were  49,806  (of  whom  6253  were 
females)  and  £22,422,736.  An  unknown  amount  of  this  increase  is, 
however,  nominal,  being  due  to  successive  extensions  of  the  meaning 
of  **  factory,”  due  to  the  labour  legislation  of  the  Colony.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1890.  The  population  is  still  very  small — 
only  just  over  900,000  in  an  area  twice  as  large  as  England  and  Wales. 
The  attempt  to  industralize  the  country  by  means  of  a  tariff  or  other¬ 
wise  has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally  strenuous  attempt  to  prevent 
the  industrial  life  from  producing  its  worst  features  at  home.  Mean¬ 
while  patriotism  in  New  Zealand  takes  on  the  form  of  using  home¬ 
made  goods — the  Sinn  Fein  policy  which  is  being  so  assiduously 
inculcated  in  Ireland.  In  London  patriotism  is  to  be  taught  by  flag- 
staffs  ;  in  New  Zealand,  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Canterbury 
Industrial  Association  and  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  desires, 
among  other  things,  “  That  a  card  should  be  printed  in  attractive 
form,  setting  forth  the  desirability  of  encouraging  local  manufactures 
and  productions  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view  ;  such  card,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Education  Boards,  to  be  placed  in  every  school  of  the 
Colony,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  educate  the  rising  generation  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  cause  of  local  industry.  The  cards  might  also  be 
utilized  for  circulation  in  other  directions.”  This  looks  very  beautiful, 
but  what  is  it  hut  a  plea  that  the  goods  manufactured  hy  these  people 
should  he  advertised  for  them  by  the  State?  If  it  was  the  resolution 
of  a  convocation  of  New  Zealand  clergy  or  schoolmasters  or  matrons, 
the  proposal  would  be  on  a  different  plane,  but  it  is  the  proposal  of 
men  who  are  making  the  very  things  they  want  to  get  sold. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expansion  of  New  Zealand’s  over¬ 
sea  trade : — 


1890. 

1908. 

Increase  per  cent. 

Population..  '  .. 

625.508 

908,726 

45 

Imports 

£5,928,895 

£14,303,170 

141 

Exports 

£9,569,316 

£17,972,480 

88 

The  commissioner  is 

VoL.  XVIII.— No. 

SO  old-fashioned 
2. 

as  to  make 

this  comment : 

Q 
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**  The  relatively  great  expansion  of  imports  testifying  to  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  the  community 

The  import  trade  is  shared  as  follows  : — 


Anniul  average. 

The  United 
Kingdom. 

AnitralU. 

Other  Britiah 
poeeeeaiona. 

United 

Sutes. 

Other  foreign 
countries. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

1891-5  . 

68 

15 

8 

6 

3 

1896-1900 

64 

14 

9 

9 

4 

1901-5  . 

62 

12 

9 

12 

5 

1906  . 

62 

14 

8 

10 

6 

The  tendency  for  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  decline  has 
been  checked,  and  the  preference,  accorded  in  1903  by  means  of  a 
surtax  on  foreign  goods,  has  had  something  to  do  with  this,  it  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  preference  to  increase  the  share  of  the  country 
receiving  it.  In  some  lines,  however,  it  has  been  due  to  the  increased 
energy  of  British  manufacturers.  This  has  been  notably  the  case  with 
boots  and  shoes  ;  for  the  colonial  trade,  as  well  as  for  the  home  trade, 
British  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  learn  from  their  American 
rivals,  and,  having  learned,  they  have  in  both  branches  of  trade  out¬ 
distanced  them.  How  much  patriotism  has  to  do  with  business  can 
be  learned  from  the  fact  that  British  steamship  lines  sometimes  carry 
German  goods  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  through  London  to  New 
Zealand  at  cheaper  rates  than  they  carry  English  goods,  though  4«.  a 
ton  dearer  fairly  represents  the  difference  of  distance.  They  would 
doubtless  reply  that  they,  too,  are  patriotic,  inasmuch  as  their  action 
was  meant  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  direct  German  lines  to 
New  Zealand,  and  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  up  to  the  present.  So 
the  charge  of  unpatriotism  recoils  on  the  German  exporters,  unless 
they  can  clear  themselves  of  it  by  pointing  out  that,  after  all,  they 
are  doing  the  one  thing  which  makes  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  blood  boil — 
increasing  German  exports  to  a  British  colony. 

A  gooil  deal  of  interesting  matter  will  be  found  in  the  Report  by 
Hit  Majetty't  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  of  America  on 
Legislaiion  in  regard  to  Gambling  in  “  Options  ”  and  “  Futures  ” 
(Cd.  3863, 19  pp.,  2|<f.).  The  Report  shows  how  most  of  the  American 
States,  either  by  judicial  decisions  or  direct  legislation,  have  made 
illegal  all  dealings  in  shares  and  commodities  that  are  not  held  by  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  held 
in  the  future.  They  are  classed  with  bets  as  contracts  which  the 
State  will  not  enforce.  Not  only  need  the  loser  not  pay,  but  in  some 
States  more  efficient  precautions  are  attempted,  since  the  money  staked 
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on  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  stock  is  received  in  advance  by  the  keepers  of 
“bucket-shops."  In  Texas  and  twelve  other  States  the  keeper  of  a 
“  bucket-shop  "  is  liable  to  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  ;  in  Mississippi, 
the  wife  or  children  of  the  loser  can  recover  what  he  has  lost ;  Arkansas 
goes  further,  and  prohibits  all  such  dealings  even  when  future  delivery 
is  bona  fide  intended.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  such  dealings, 
and  others,  if  made  in  a  duly  recognized  exchange,  are  legal. 

George  W.  Gough. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


Co-operative  Beoinninos  in  Canada. — Co-operative  banking, 
which  has  brought  wealth  and  comfort  to  so  many  millions  of  the 
European  Continent,  has,  while  still  struggling  painfully  in  our  isle, 
successfully  managed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  establish  itself 
triumphantly  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  close  proximity 
to  those  plains  of  Abraham  which  witnessed  our  crowning  victory  in 
Canada.  Capricious  fortune  has  now  in  a  sense  turned  the  tables 
upon  us,  and  made  our  French  fellow-citizens  of  the  Dominion  bear 
off  the  palm  in  economic  progress,  thereby  securing  to  the  Canadians 
a  boon  which  promises  largely  to  benefit  their  people. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Alphonse  Desjardins,  of  L4vis,  a  suburb  of  Quebec,  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  that  this  success  is  due. 
He  has  succeeded  in  acclimatizing  co-operative  banking,  a  promising 
pioneer  of  other  forms  of  co-operation  in  our  great  dependency,  and 
within  brief  time  carried  it  to  so  secure  a  point  that  it  may  safely  be 
pronounced  to  have  “  come  to  stay.”  He  had,  so  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  me  personally  to  know,  learnt  of  the  existence  of  co-operative 
banking,  and  of  the  benefits  which  it  is  in  a  position  to  confer,  from 
my  book.  People's  Banks  ;  and,  detecting  in  the  practice  an  institution 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  prosper  among 
them,  he  promptly  placed  himself  in  communication  with  myself  and 
with  some  continental  leaders  of  the  movement,  to  whom  I  introduced 
him,  and  worked  out  his  own  Canadian  system  on  the  lines  which 
have  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  adapted  for  general  use  among 
industrial  populations  outside  Germany  and  Austria — namely,  those 
adopted  by  M.  Luzzatti,  and  therefore  most  commonly  identified  with 
Italy. 

The  difficulties  obstructing  Mr.  Desjardins’  progress  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  slight.  Canada  as  yet  knew  no  co-operation,  and  had  no  law 
under  which  co-operation  could  grow  up.  And,  as  he  wrote  to  me  at 
the  time,  asking  for  a  co-operative  law  to  be  passed  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  asking  for  the  moon.  So  I  advised  him  to  do  as  our 
early  pioneers  of  provident  institutions  had  done — that  is,  to  establish 
his  institution  first,  and  ask  for  a  law  afterwards.  In  December,  1900, 
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he  succeeded  in  starting  his  first  co-operative  bank  at  L4vis,  with  a 
very  moderate  share  capitaL  The  first  year’s  result  nevertheless 
seemed  sati^  xtory,  recording  a  total  of  50  loans  made  to  a  collective 
amount  of  about  £700.  Among  small  artisans  such  a  sum  rendered 
available  for  their  pressing  needs  meant,  after  all,  no  trifling  benefit. 
In  the  next  year  the  figure  went  up  to  £4000,  in  the  following  to 
£5400,  and  so  on  to  £6800,  £8000,  £12,800,  till  it  rose  to  £18,000 
in  1907.  And  in  all  this  business  never  a  single  farthing  has  been 
lost.  Here  is  £55,400  lent  out  within  seven  years,  in  1881  loans, 
among  an  artisan  population  which  had  learnt  to  borrow  for  produc¬ 
tive  purposes,  to  employ  money  and  to  repay  it — and  to  lay  by,  too. 
For  the  savings  bank  department  is  not  the  least  satisfactory  depart¬ 
ment  belonging  to  it,  nor  the  least  appreciated — more  particularly  the 
school  savings  fund,  which  has  familiarized  the  Canadians  with  a 
useful  institution  scarcely  before  known  to  them.  For  though  they 
possessed  their  two  great  savings  banks  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and 
some  others,  and  also  their  Government  savings  bank,  there  was  no 
juvenile  laying-by.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out  what  a  considerable 
amount  of  well-being,  of  comfort,  and  satisfaction  that  £55,000  is 
bound  to  represent  to  the  industrial  population  of  L4vis. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  success  of  the  bank  of  L4vis  should 
have  led  people  elsewhere  to  impress  the  aid  of  Mr.  Desjardins  for  the 
formation  of  similar  banks  in  their  own  localities.  Those  offshoot 
banks  are  likewise  doing  well,  although  their  business  is  still  much 
smaller,  proportionate  to  their  youth. 

The  difficulty  still  was  that  there  was  no  law,  no  Act  under  shelter 
of  which  co-operative  banks  might  form  and  carry  on  their  business. 
In  the  province  of  Quebec  such  difficulty  was  overcome  rather  easily 
in  1905.  In  the  close  vicinity  of  the  pioneer  bank  the  success 
achieved  was  too  palpable,  too  visible  to  all,  to  leave  the  Legislature 
any  pretext  for  refusing  an  Act.  However,  outside  Quebec  province 
there  is  even  now  no  co-operative  Act.  A  Bill  was  brought  in  in 
1906,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  passed.  It  will  be  a  reproach  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament  if  it  is  not  passed  this  session.  And  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  it  will  be,  because  since  it  was  tabled  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject.  Parliament  has  instituted  an 
inquiry.  Among  the  witnesses  heard  were  Mr.  Desjardins — and  also 
Earl  Grey,  the  Governor-General,  who,  as  a  zealous  co-operator  of  the 
progressive  school,  knows  what  co-operative  banking  means,  and  has 
himself  visited  and  investigated  the  L4vis  bank,  with  the  result  that 
he  has  himself  enrolled  himself  as  a  member,  and,  pour  encourager 
les  autres,  opened  a  deposit  account  in  the  savings  department. 
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Co-operative  credit  once  admitted  and  acclimatized,  we  may  expect 
to  see  other  forms  of  co-operation,  for  which  there  seems  ample  room 
in  Canada,  likewise  taking  root  there,  benefiting  probably  by  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  capital  which  are  created  by  the  banks.  Thus 
we  observe  the  circle  of  enlightened  dependencies,  which  gladly  accept 
and  practise  that  co-operative  credit  which  the  mother  country  still 
churlishly  refuses,  tightening  around  us  at  all  points.  India  has  got 
it,  and  is  thankful  for  it.  Cyprus  has  it  In  a  shape  appropriate  to  its 
early  stage  of  civilization.  Jamaica  and  Barbados  are  grappling  with 
it.  And  here  is  Canada  teaching  us  the  final  lesson.  It  is  twenty- 
three  years  since  Sir  E.  Brabrook  told  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
that  we  needed  co-operative  credit.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  learn 
a  useful  lesson  from  Canada. 

Henrt  W.  Wolff. 

The  International  Visits. — The  first  “international  visit”  took 
place  in  1902.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  a  small  band  of  pioneers 
— some  forty  in  number — paid  the  first  visit  of  the  kind  to  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Since  then,  four  visits  have  been  paid  to  Denmark,  one  to 
Sweden  and  one  to  Norway.  The  visitors  are  not  all  English ;  since 
the  first  year,  there  have  always  been  some  Dutch  among  them ;  one 
year,  there  was  a  Swede,  whose  account  of  the  visit  in  Det  Sociale 
Tidskrift  led  to  a  visit  to  Sweden ;  another  time  there  were  three 
Bohemians,  two  of  whom  were  delegates  from  co-operative  societies. 

The  object  of  the  visits  is  to  give  the  people  of  different  nationalities 
an  opportunity  of  making  each  other’s  acquaintance,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  learning  something  of  each  other’s  customs  and  institutions. 
With  this  object,  lectures  are  given  on  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  each  country,  its  history,  government,  institutions,  and  literature, 
by  lecturers  who  themselves  are  either  among  the  leaders  of  the 
different  movements,  or  else,  as  teachers  and  officials,  have  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  different  systems  and  institutions.  These 
lectures,  delivered  in  English,  form  an  up-to-date  guide-book  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  national  life  or  social  questions,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that,  as  questions  are  allowed,  any  difficulties  may  be  solved 
on  the  spot.  In  connexion  with  the  lectures,  visits  are  made  to  the 
most  characteristic  institutions  of  the  country.  Not  a  few  travellers 
when  visiting  a  country  would  like  to  see  something  of  its  institutions  : 
model  farms,  co-operative  dairies,  or  homes  for  the  aged  poor  may  be 
as  interesting  as  ruined  castles  or  historical  collections,  but  the  former 
are  necessarily  not  so  easy  of  access.  Introductions  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  are  in  most  cases  essential. 
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It  was  with  the  purpose  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  that  the 
visits  were  originally  started.  The  Danes  have  so  many  interesting 
institutions,  and  many  of  the  social  problems  which  they  have  to 
solve  are  much  the  same  as  our  own :  how  to  take  care  of  the  aged 
poor,  feed  the  hungry  school-children,  and  find  work  for  the  unemployed 
are  some  of  them.  They  showed  us  their  Home  for  the  Aged,  with 
its  gardens  and  fountain,  its  summer-houses  and  loggias,  and  its  cheery 
sitting-rooms  (**  Bright  colours  go  a  long  way,”  the  genial  master 
tells  us),  and  the  Labour  Bureau,  where  the  manager  let  us  see  how 
employers  and  employees  were  brought  into  connexion  with  one  another 
— it  is  reckoned  that  a  man  can  be  engaged  in  five  minutes,  a  woman 
in  not  less  than  seven — and  schools,  of  every  kind — in  elementary  ones 
no  class  includes  more  than  thirty  children — and  many,  many  more 
institutions  which  it  would  take  the  fortnight  which  the  visit  lasts 
to  describe.  Then  we  spent  an  evening  in  one  of  the  women’s  clubs, 
and  another  in  Folkets  Hus,”  where  we  heard  of  the  organization  and 
progress  of  “det  Social-Demokratiske  Parti”  from  some  of  its  members. 
It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  visits  that  each  movement  speaks  for  itself. 

Questions  follow  the  lectures,  and«  in  some  instances,  discussions. 
One  discussion  followed  a  paper  on  Small  Nations  as  a  Factor  in 
Progress,”  and  some  lively  discussions  have  followed  the  accounts  of 
the  Socialist  movement  in  the  different  countries.  It  has  been  urged 
as  an  objection  to  the  visits  that  those  who  take  part  in  them  might, 
with  more  benefit  to  themselves,  study  the  customs  and  institutions 
of  the  country  they  are  about  to  visit,  in  whatever  books  are  available, 
before  they  leave  their  own  country.  But  these  objectors  have  never 
heard  the  rush  of  questions  which  follows  lectures  on  such  subjects 
as  Local  Government,  the  Educational  System,  Social  Legislation,  or 
Housewifery. 

These  international  visits  are  still  only  in  the  pioneer  stage.  As 
each  country  is  untried  ground,  it  is  only  gradually  we  can  learn  what 
mistakes  to  avoid,  and  how  best  to  co-operate  with  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  different  countries,  so  as  eventually  to  build  up  an 
organization  which  will  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  visits. 
The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  overcome  when  the  visits  are  more 
widely  known  in  this  country ;  for  the  programme  of  lectures  has  to 
be  drawn  up,  many  months  in  advance,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  do  this 
before  we  can  rely  on  a  sufficient  number  taking  part  in  the  visit.  It 
is  the  interest  which  has  been  shown  in  the  different  countries  that 
has  made  these  visits  possible.  The  Swedish  visit  was  got  op  in 
co-operation  with  the  “Centrall  Forbund  for  Socialt  Arbete,”^  the 
*  Union  of  Social  Workers. 
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Norwegian,  with  the  help  of  Herr  Chr.  L.  Lange,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nobel  Committee.  Some  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  different 
subjects  haye  consented  to  lecture,  although  they  had  no  desire  to 
speak  to  a  foreign  audience  in  a  foreign  tongue,  when  they  found  that 
their  lectures  were  indispensable  to  the  completeness  of  the  programme. 
Of  the  social  side  of  the  visits,  and  of  the  hospitality  which  has  been 
shown  to  the  visitors,  there  is  no  space  to  speak  here.  It  would 
require  a  long  chapter  to  itself. 

This  year  there  will  be  another  visit  to  Norway.  (The  first  visit  to 
a  country  partakes  something  of  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  canter 
over  the  ground.)  The  lectures  will  be  the  same  as  last  year,  with  a 
few  added.  Frbken  Gina  Krog,  President  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Women  of  Norway,  will  lecture  on  “Norwegian  Women  in  Life 
and  Literature.”  It  will  be  remembered  the  Norwegian  women  have 
just  obtained  the  franchise.  Professor  Alexander  Bugge  will  lecture 
on  “  What  the  Eddas  tell  us  of  the  Life  of  our  Viking  Forefathers  at 
Home  and  Abroad.”  There  will  be  lectures  on  “  Agriculture  in  Nor¬ 
way,”  by  G.  Tandberg,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture ;  “Norwegian  Fisheries  and  Fishermen,”  by  F.  M.  Wallen, 
Inspector  of  Fisheries.  Neither  must  a  lecture  on  the  Temperance 
Movement,  and  a  visit  to  a  “  Samlag  ”  saloon  in  connexion  with  it, 
be  forgotten. 

F.  M.  Butlin. 


A  Nursing  Mothers’  Aid  Society. — Arising  out  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  during  the  session  1906-7  by  the  Blackburn  Branch  of  the 
C.S.U.  of  the  subject  of  “Women’s  labour  and  its  effect  on  home 
and  child  life,”  a  society  has  been  formed  in  Blackburn  to  deal 
practically  with  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  society  is  known  as 
“  The  Nursing  Mothers’  Aid  Society,”  and  it  has  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  programme  with  a  view  to  encouraging  breast  feeding  and  the 
giving  of  proper  attention  to  infants,  and  thereby,  it  is  hoped, 
decreasing  the  rate  of  infant  mortality. 

A  restaurant  was,  on  Thursday,  March  21, 1907,  opened  in  Mary  Ann 
Street,  near  King  Street,  Blackburn.  The  restaurant  is  in  the  charge 
of  a  woman  having  a  knowledge  of  plain  cooking  and  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  infants.  A  number  of  poor  women  who  are  within  a 
month  of  confinement,  or  who  have  just  been  confined,  are  supplied 
each  day  with  a  good,  properly  cooked  dinner  free  of  cost.  The  only 
two  conditions,  apart  from  poverty,  with  which  the  women  have  to 
comply,  are  that  they  feed  their  infants  at  the  breast  and  that  they 
bring  the  babies  with  them  to  the  restaurant  at  least  once  a  week.  A 
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pair  of  baby-weighing  scales  is  kept  on  the  premises,  and  once  a  week 
each  baby  is  weighed  and  observations  are  taken  as  to  its  general  state 
of  health ;  and  a  separate  chart  is  kept  for  each  child  daring  the 
period  it  is  under  the  care  of  the  society.  In  addition  to  the  woman 
in  charge,  a  voluntary  lady  helper  attends  at  the  restaurant  each  day 
at  dinner  time,  to  give  advice  to  the  mothers  with  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  children,  and  generally  to  take  an  interest  in  both  mother 
and  child.  One  meal  per  day  is  continued  probably  for  about  three 
months,  after  which  it  is  reduced  for  a  further  period  to  perhaps  two 
meals  per  week  and  then  to  one  meal  per  week,  to  be  received  on  the 
same  conditions  as  above  mentioned.  When  the  first  section  of  women 
ceases  to  have  one  meal  per  day,  a  new  section  is  invited  to  succeed 
them.  The  restaurant  is  also  open  for  other  women  with  young 
babies  who  are  not  so  poor  as  to  need  free  meals,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  have  a  similar  dinner  on  paying  a  small  fee  to  cover  the  net  cost  of 
the  meal — \d.  to  3(f.  per  head,  subject  to  similar  conditions  as  to 
breast  feeding  and  the  bringing  of  the  child  once  a  week.  In  all  cases 
the  women  are  encouraged,  but  not  compelled,  to  bring  their  babies 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  A  number  of  small  monetary  prizes  are 
offered  to  the  mothers  whose  babies  are  most  satisfactory  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months. 

This  scheme  has  been  in  every  way  successful.  We  have  had 
altogether  about  sixty  to  seventy  mothers  and  babies.  About  thirty 
of  these  only  came  a  few  times,  in  some  cases  because  they  found  the 
distance  too  great  from  their  homes,  and  in  other  cases  because  they 
were  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the  conditions.  The  remaining  thirty- 
five  have  attended  regularly,  and  have  carried  out  the  conditions. 
Either  each  case  was  specially  recommended  by  a  medical  man,  the 
lady  health  visitors  to  the  borough,  the  poor-law  officers,  or  some 
other  competent  authority  ;  or,  where  the  women  came  on  their  own 
account,  the  case  was  investigated  by  our  matron.  Most  of  the 
women  have  received  the  meals  free,  but  some  who  were  not  very 
poor  have  paid  \d.  and  in  cases  2d.  per  meal. 

The  weighing  of  the  babies  each  week  has  been  done  by  a  medical 
man,  and  a  separate  chart  has  been  kept  for  each  child,  showing  its 
progress,  and  adding  notes  of  any  special  featura  A  voluntary  lady 
helper  has  attended  almost  daily  to  assist  at  the  dinner  and  talk  with 
the  mothers,  and  offer  seasonable  words  of  advice.  We  have  had 
several  maternity  bags  given  to  us,  and  in  suitable  cases  these  have 
been  lent  to  the  mothers  at  the  time  of  confinement,  and  have  been 
much  appreciated. 

Some  of  the  mothers  have  come  to  us  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
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confinement,  and  others  not  until  after  it.  In  most  cases  where  the 
mothers  have  come  before  confinement,  the  baby  has  been  healthier 
and  stronger — a  tribute,  we  believe,  to  the  good  and  wholesome  food 
obtained  by  the  mother.  In  such  cases  we  have  sent  the  mother 
dinners  during  the  time  she  has  been  in  bed.  We  offered  to  give  small 
prizes  to  the  babies  whose  condition  on  their  first  birthday  satisfied 
the  committee.  At  the  first  prize  distribution  all  the  babies  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  one  year  (eight  in  number)  were  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  committee,  and  each  received  a  prize.  Two  of  these 
were  very  weak  and  ailing  at  birth,  and  were  not  expected  to  survive. 
They  are  both  now  fine  healthy  babies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
about  half  of  the  mothers  who  have  attended  regularly  are  mill 
workers,  who  resumed  their  employment  about  two  months  after 
confinement,  but  continued  to  suckle  their  babies. 

We  believe  the  work  is  having  a  good  educational  effect,  as  it  is 
holding  up  the  proper  standard  as  to  the  treatment  of  infants,  and  the 
contact  of  the  mothers  with  the  lady  visitors  is  certainly  having  a 
good  influence  on  the  mothers.  The  total  cost  of  the  experiment  for 
the  first  twelve  months,  including  rent,  rates,  fuel,  gas,  wages  of  care¬ 
taker,  and  cost  of  food,  has  been  about  £110.  This  does  not  include 
furnishing,  the  furniture  having  been  given.  The  cost  of  the  prizes 
is  also  provided  separately.  We  have  not  had  a  single  death  of  any 
baby  who  has  been  under  our  care. 

Henbt  Schofield. 

CcKRENT  Economic  Periodicals. — Mr.  Henry  Jones  Ford  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  to  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  September, 
1907,  on  ^  The  Ethics  of  Empire.”  Although  history  abounds  with 
warnings  of  the  risks  of  empire,  the  moral  to  be  drawn  is,  not  that 
imperial  responsibility  should  be  avoided  when  it  presents  itself,  but 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  means  by  which  responsi¬ 
bility  can  be  safely  borne.  Mr.  Ford  maintains  that,  as  the  right  of 
empire  is  resolvable  into  the  right  of  self-preservation,  there  is  no 
room  for  any  policy  of  assimilation,  benevolent  or  otherwise,”  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  race  habits,  culture,  morality, 
or  institutions,  save  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppress  predatory  ten¬ 
dencies.  In  the  same  journal  Mr.  G.  H.  Haynes  describes  the  working 
of  the  elections  and  the  Referendum  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Every 
candidate  must  submit  a  brief  statement  concerning  himself  and  his 
policy,  copies  of  which  are  distributed.  A  pamphlet  is  also  distributed 
containing  a  copy  of  the  text  of  each  measure  on  which  he  has  to  vote, 
together  with  arguments  for  and  against  it.  These  means  stimulate 
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interest,  and  encourage  discussion,  but  are  costly.  **  Trade  Unions 
and  Trusts  ”  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Jeager,  in  which 
be  pleads  for  more  State  control  of  trade  unions  and  less  interference 
with  trusts. 

The  second  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  is  reported  in  Progress 
for  October,  1907.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  inspection  of 
school-children,  physical  education,  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  vacation 
schools,  play  schools,  Guilds  of  Play,  cripples,  and  mentally  deficient 
children. 

“  L’Organisation  du  Patronage  dans  une  grande  ville  industrielle  ”  is 
set  forth  by  M.  Maurice  Yanlaer  in  La  Riforme  Sociale  for  September, 
1907.  The  employers  can  assist  in  providing  the  large  sums  required 
for  the  building  of  dwellings,  and  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
compensation  for  unemployment  through  slack  trade.  The  most 
practical  and  successful  method  is  for  employers  to  encourage  and 
assist  financially  any  provident  institutions  which  may  have  already 
been  formed  voluntarily  by  the  employes.  In  the  same  issue  M.  Alfred 
Perrin  discusses  **  Les  Commissions  Mixtes  et  la  Vie  Syndicale,'’  and 
advocates  the  formation  of  committees  for  the  purpose  of  arbitration 
between  employers  and  employed.  An  Act  passed  in  1884,  strongly 
opposed  by  employers  of  labour,  enabled  them  to  combine ;  but  its 
principal  effect  was  to  force  the  employes,  believing  that  they  would 
have  to  fight  for  their  rights,  themselves  to  form  combinations.  The 
employers,  for  obvious  reasons,  bad  no  alternative  but  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Act.  It  is  now  necessary  that  some  system  should 
be  established  by  which  delegates  from  each  side  may  discuss  matters 
in  dispute.  In  the  October  number  appears  an  article  on  “  Labour 
in  the  United  States.”  Unions  and  federations  have  attained  to  great 
power,  and  are  important  factors  in  the  maintenance  or  breach  of 
industrial  peace.  Employers  are  also  well  organized  with  mutual 
assurance  against  the  risk  of  strikes.  Statistics  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  for  1881-1901  are  given.  Official  conciliation  and  arbitration 
bureaux  exist  in  many  States.  When  a  dispute  is  submitted  to  one 
of  these  bureaux,  the  strike  or  lock-out  must  at  once  cease,  and  a 
decision  is  binding  for  six  months.  Many  institutions  of  a  “  patronal  ” 
nature  exist  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  material,  moral,  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  employes.  The  industrial  crusade  against 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  described  by  M.  F.  Riemain  in  the  November 
number.  The  industrial  evils  arising  out  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and 
the  measures  adopted  to  combat  these  evils,  are  set  forth  at  length. 
An  article  on  ”  The  Evolution  of  Political  Economy  ”  is  contributed 
by  M.  A.  Boyeuval  to  the  same  number.  The  arguments  for  and 
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against  the  Individualist  and  State  Socialism  schools  are  recapitulated, 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  rdle  of  the  State  is  to  aid  private  effort. 

The  Revue  Soeiale  Catholique  for  September,  1907,  prints  an 
article  by  TAblxS  Cardyn  on  “  Home  Work  in  Germany.”  Laws  that 
actually  bear  upon  this  form  of  production  are  recited,  and  their  failure 
as  seen  in  official  reports  is  contrasted  with  their  apparent  stringency. 
Various  legislative  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  subject  are  given, 
and  the  work  of  trade  organizations  described.  The  author  notes  a 
trend  towards  the  abolition  of  home  work. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Mu$ie  Social  .*  Chroniques  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  grants  made  to  co-operative 
production  societies,  under  the  law  of  January,  1907,  are  to  be  dis¬ 
bursed.  The  results  are  also  given  of  the  first  year’s  working  of  the 
law  of  1905,  by  which  State  grants  to  out-of-work  benefit  societies 
are  allowed.  The  amendments  in  the  regulations  shown  by  experience 
to  be  necessary  are  described. 

The  Hon.  A.  I.  Beveridge  writes  an  article  on  “  The  Development 
of  a  Colonial  Policy  for  the  United  States”  in  the  July  number  of 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
He  believes  that  “  administration,”  not  self-government,”  should  be 
the  keynote  of  American  colonial  policy  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
that  the  degree  of  self-government  that  has  been  given  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  a  mistake.  He  suggests  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  great 
national  statesmanship  to  admit  Philippine  products  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  The  September  number  is  devoted  to  “  Bonds 
as  Investment  Securities.”  It  contains  in  all  twenty  articles  by  dif¬ 
ferent  writers,  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  subject.  ‘‘The  Social 
Work  of  the  Church”  is  the  subject  of  the  November  issue.  The 
articles,  by  various  writers,  range  from  “  The  Negro  Church  ”  to 
“  The  Salvation  Army  ;  ”  from  “  The  Christian  Settlement  ”  to  “  The 
Social  Work  of  a  Suburban  Church,”  and  all  are  interesting. 

Imperialism  is  discussed  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Revue  Eco- 
nomique  Internationale  by  Professor  Achille  Loria.  “  Imperialism  ” 
signifies  either  the  violent  annexation  by  old  and  densely  populated 
states  of  new  and  thinly  populated  countries,  or  the  construction  of 
tighter  bonds  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies.  The 
former  may  be  called  economic,  the  latter  commercial  imperialism. 
The  latter  scarcely  exists  at  present,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  England 
will  achieve  it.  Probably  the  economic  is  a  necessary  precursor  of 
the  commercial  type  of  imperialism.  M.  Guyot  contributes  a  com¬ 
prehensive  article  on  “  Le  Contrat  CoUectif  de  Travail  ”  to  the  same 
number.  In  the  October  issue  is  an  article  by  Professor  Charles  Gide 
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on  “  Garden  Cities  in  England.”  These  differ  from  the  French  ”  Cites 
Ouvri^res  ”  in  that  the  former  are  constructed  with  more  attention  to 
hygiene  and  appearances,  and  in  their  constitution  a  greater  amount 
of  self-goTernment  is  allowed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  Garden  City  by  its  founders  are  such  as  will  attract 
the  poorer  classes,  and  it  is  improbable,  even  if  the  first  is  successful, 
that  others  will  be  needed.  Improved  transport  may  bring  about 
social  changes  which  will  tend  to  render  the  Garden  City  movement 
unnecessary. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economice  for  November,  1907,  con¬ 
tinues  the  interminable  controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  capital,  and 
the  origin  of  interest,  with  a  reply  to  Professor  Clark  by  Dr.  Bohm- 
Bawerk.  “The  Rent  Concept,  narrowed  and  broadened,”  by  F.  T. 
Carlton,  is  another  article  of  the  same  type.  Professor  Vinogradoff 
contributes  “An  Illustration  of  the  Continuity  of  the  Open  Field 
System,”  taken  from  the  manor  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxfordshire. 
Bearing  on  the  present  political  problems  in  this  country,  we  find 
an  interesting  article  on  “The  Taxation  of  the  Property  Increment 
in  Germany,”  which  for  this  purpose  includes  Kiautschou,  by  Robert 
Brunhuber.  The  article  treats  of  legislation  which  is  proposed,  and 
legislation  which  has  been  carried,  in  a  somewhat  confusing  way. 
Berlin  is  given  as  “  a  practical  example  of  the  technical  steps  in  this 
legislation,”  and  it  is  only  after  a  long  account  of  the  Berlin  legisla¬ 
tion  that  we  come  to  a  footnote  saying  that  the  project  was  defeated 
after  the  article  was  in  type.  It  appears  that  Kiautschou  is  the  only 
example  of  a  periodic  tax  levied  irrespective  of  changes  of  ownership. 
There  the  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  33|  per  cent,  every  twenty-five 
years.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  tax  is  a  tax  on  sales.  The  methods 
of  ascertaining  what  has  been  the  increment  vary,  and  are  so  compli¬ 
cated  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  them  usefully  here.  The  general 
idea  seems  to  be  to  take  first  the  increase  of  total  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  sold,  and  to  make  from  that  various  deductions  for  sums  laid 
out  in  various  ways  and  on  account  of  other  considerations.  There 
seems  to  be  no  valuation  of  cleared  sites,  such  as  is  proposed  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Cologne  ordinance  is  given  in  full.  Here  and  else¬ 
where  the  rate  of  the  tax  is  higher  the  shorter  the  time  and  the 
larger  the  rate  of  increment.  The  maximum  possible  rate  in  Cologne 
is  25  per  cent,  of  the  increment,  and  is  levied  when  an  appreciation 
(after  allowance  for  deductions)  of  over  160  per  cent,  has  taken  place 
in  less  than  five  years.  The  lowest  is  3^  per  cent,  when  the  increment 
has  been  between  10  and  20  per  cent,  in  more  than  ten  years.  But 
when  the  total  price  is  less  than  0*6  mark  per  metre,  and  when  the 
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increment  is  less  than  10  per  cent.,  no  tax  is  payable.  Unless  the 
ordinary  transfer  taxes  are  higher  than  in  England,  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  profitable  arrangement  to  keep  on  selling  jnst  before  the 
increment  reached  10  per  cent.  The  financial  outcome  must  be 
admitted  to  be,  so  far,  inconsiderable.” 

U Association,  Catholique  for  September  commences  with  an  inte¬ 
resting  attempt  by  M.  Henri  Lorin  to  state  the  relation  of  Catholicism 
to  French  social  problems.  The  ideas  of  1789  were  found  inapplicable 
in  the  economic  world.  The  result  of  the  legal  assumption  that  the 
worker  and  the  employer  were  equal  and  free,  was  the  formation  of 
two  classes — the  worker  proletariat,  and  the  owners  of  the  means  of 
production.  The  struggle  for  the  right  of  combination  produced  the 
revolutionary  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail,”  with  its  distrust 
of  all  political  parties,  and  of  parliamentary  action  itself.  It  is  the 
business  of  Catholics  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  organizing  the  workers 
into  professional  associations.  M.  Lorin  states  the  Catholic  theories 
of  society  and  the  State  and  their  implications,  and  shows  that  the 
State  should  guarantee  to  every  individual  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and 
a  share  in  the  use  of  land ;  and  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  the 
full  development  of  his  personality,  as  that  is  conceived  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  minimum  wage  and  a  maximum  working  day 
must  be  part  of  a  Catholic  Social  Policy.  Legislation  on  these  points 
is  required,  and  strong  professional  unions  are  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  workers.  £.  Duthoit,  in  the  same  review,  continues  his 
discussion  of  “  Le  Contrat  de  Salariat.”  The  conclusion  is  that  as  the 
worker  disposes  of  his  full  power  for  the  specified  time,  his  wage 
should  suffice  for  all  the  economic  requirements  of  complete  life.  It 
should  enable  him  to  meet  all  his  financial  responsibilities  as  a  father, 
a  citizen,  and  a  member  of  the  Church.  The  possibility  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  proper  conception  of  wages  into  the  economic  life  of  our 
time  is  dealt  with,  and  the  projects  that  have  been  put  forward  in 
France  for  the  regulation  of  the  relation  between  the  worker  and  the 
employer  are  described.  An  article  on  “  Le  Mouvement  Socialiste,” 
by  J.  Zamanski,  criticizes  the  anti-militarist  movement.  The  latter  is 
directed  against  the  Army  rather  than  against  War.  The  October 
number  contains  an  article,  **  Pour  le  Coin  de  Terre,”  by  P.  de  Bris- 
court.  It  discusses  the  Bill  of  M.  Bibot,  which  proposes  to  extend 
small  holdings.  A  new  Danish  law  for  the  regulation  of  labour  in 
bakehouses  is  the  subject  of  a  second  article.  It  regulates  in  a  drastic 
way  the  employment  of  children  and  minors,  and  to  some  extent  the 
employment  of  adults  also. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  has  an  interesting  article  in  the 
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July  number,  in  which  the  question  of  Reciprocity  with  Germany  is 
reviewed  from  a  purely  practical  standpoint  by  Mr.  H.  Parker  Willis. 
In  October  the  development  of  “  Socialistic  Tendencies  in  American 
Trades  Unionism  ”  is  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  Curtis  Kennedy.  Evidence 
is  produced  to  show  a  growth  in  class  consciousness,  in  political 
action,  and  in  the  demand  for  collective  ownership.  These  were 
formerly  supposed  to  distinguish  the  Socialist  from  the  more  Con¬ 
servative  Trades  Unionist,  but  all  are  now  adopted  by  the  latter. 
The  author  suggests  that  class  consciousness  has  some  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  with  collective  bargaining,  that  the  demand  of  the  working 
man  for  better  conditions  and  a  larger  share  in  the  product  of  industry, 
means  a  long,  if  only  the  initial  step,  towards  productive  ownership. 
Quite  admirable  is  Miss  Abbot’s  article  in  the  November  number  on 
the  “  Municipal  Employment  of  Unemployed  Women  in  London,”  a 
criticism  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Long’s  Act.  Analysis  shows  the 
same  prevalence  of  under-employment  as  well  as  the  more  genuine 
unemployment  that  exists  among  men.  The  idea  of  domestic  service 
for  the  unemployed  is  severely  criticized.  In  the  Act,  provision  is 
made  for  the  unemployed,  who  do*  not  use  it,  and  utilized  by  the 
under-employed,  whom  every  effort  has  been  made  to  discourage. 
Treatment  unsuited  to  the  disease  has  simply  resulted  in  an  attempt 
to  make  **  tailoresses  out  of  incompetent  old  ladies  of  sixty.”  In  con¬ 
clusion,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  only  treatment  likely  to  be  effective 
is  that  ^  the  workrooms  would  be  frankly  metamorphosed  into  widows’ 
polytechnics  ”  to  give  the  under-employed  the  needful  training  they 
are  not  likely  to  get  in  any  other  way. 

A  brief  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  general  development  of 
Tunis  as  a  French  protectorate  is  given  by  M.  Francois  Bernard  in 
the  Revue  d'Economie  Politique  for  October,  and  an  article  on  **  Le 
Syndicatisme,”  by  M.  E.  Villey,  is  contributed  to  the  same  issue. 
While  approving  of  the  principle,  M.  Villey  fears  that  it  may  be 
carried  too  far,  and  act  seriously  against  the  best  interests  of  both 
industry  and  commerce,  and  also  of  labour  itself.  In  the  Revue 
d'Economie  Politique  for  November  and  December,  “  Le  Morcellisme 
dans  I’Industrie”  is  discussed  by  M.  Oamille  Sabatier.  The  recent 
growth  in  the  number  of  small  business  proprietors  is  a  good  sign, 
and  is  likely,  from  the  nature  of  things,  to  continue.  A  scheme, 
based  upon  an  examination  of  four  selected  businesses,  in  the  leather¬ 
dressing,  hosiery,  wood-turning  and  moulding,  and  weaving  trades, 
is  suggested  for  establishing  co-operative  partnerships  ;  a  draft  form 
of  agreement  is  also  given. 

An  outline  of  the  economic  development  of  society  is  given  in 
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SamfundeU  Krav,  Nos.  5  and  6  of  1907.  After  a  general  discussion 
of  the  method  and  order  of  social  development,  the  problems  of  to-daj 
are  discussed.  The  distress  and  want  of  employment  which  exists 
are  largely  due  to  surplus  value  being  taken  from  the  producer,  and  the 
writer  thinks  that  land  should  not  be  the  property  of  only  the  favoured 
few.  Theoretical  and  historical  Socialism  are  discussed,  and  the 
growth  from  speculation  to  practical  proposals  is  traced.  Socialism 
in  America  is  criticized  by  Mr.  Even  Marstrand  in  No.  1  of  1908  of 
the  same  review.  Political  equality  and  intense  competition  have 
hitherto  warred  agdinst  Socialism,  but  the  latter  is  thought  to  be 
slowly  gaining  ground,  and  its  development  should  be  closely  watched. 
In  the  same  number  the  attitude  of  a  Christian  people  towards  Social 
questions  is  considered  by  Pastor  P.  E.  Bonzon.  He  advocates 
Christian  Socialism  based  on  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 

We  welcome  The  Sociological  Review,  published  by  the  Socio¬ 
logical  Society,  and  The  International,  edited  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Broda, 
both  new  issues.  In  the  former  the  more  interesting  papers,  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  are  Dr.  Morrison’s  on  **  The  Criminal 
Problem,”  and  Mr.  Beveridge’s  on  “  The  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act.”  All  the  papers  are  of  a  high  level.  In  The  International 
for  December,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  states  the  case  for  a  Minimum  Wage, 
Professor  Lamprecht  analyzes  the  spirit  of  Modern  Germany,  and  C. 
Munch  describes  the  Danish  Small  Holdings.  In  the  January  number, 
among  many  interesting  papers,  one  by  Angelo  Vaz  on  the  Economic 
and  Political  Situation  in  Portugal  has  since  acquired  a  most  melan¬ 
choly  interest.  We  hope  both  reviews  may  become  firmly  established. 

In  the  Nationaldkonomisk  Tidsskrift  for  November  and  December, 
1907,  Miss  Clara  Black  gives  the  results  of  a  careful  statistical 
investigation  relative  to  the  working  of  the  law  of  sick  clubs  of  1892 
in  Copenhagen  and  provincial  towns.  The  early  opposition  and  mis¬ 
trust  has  been  broken  down.  The  principle  of  the  law  is  endowment 
of  self-help.  Clubs  are  recognized  when  their  members  receive  mone¬ 
tary  help  for  a  minimum  of  thirteen  weeks  during  twelve  consecutive 
months.  The  period  of  assistance  varies  greatly  ;  60  per  cent,  of  the 
clubs  limit  the  period  to  the  minimum.  Hospital  treatment  and  help 
in  maternity  cases  are  given  in  varying  degrees  by  clubs,  but  only 
what  is  absolutely  needful  is  allowed.  The  law  has  established  a 
system  of  State  controlled  and  supported  sick  insurance  which  can  be 
further  developed,  and  is  of  increasing  value  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
Dennuirk.  “  The  Trust  Movement  in  Germany  ”  is  dealt  with  in  the 
same  review,  by  K.  A.  Wieth  Enudsen.  An  account  of  the  rise  of 
trusts  and  monopolies  is  given,  and  statistics  are  furnished  of  the 
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course  of  trade  iu  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  meat  for  several  years,  the  effect  of 
trusts  being  shown.  To  curtail  the  power  of  trusts  and  give  greater 
freedom  in  trade,  more  State  interference  is  advocated,  with  greater 
concentration  and  avoiding  State  Socialism. 

The  Ekonomitk  Tidaskrift,  No.  9,  1907,  contains  an  article  on 
“  Higher  Economic  Teaching  for  Commerce  and  Industry,”  by  G. 
Cassel.  It  is  a  study  of  commercial  high  schools  in  Germany  and 
England,  and  a  criticism  of  those  in  Sweden.  A  combination  between 
economic  science  and  practical  business  education  is  the  desideratum 
for  satisfactory  commercial  education.  In  the  tenth  issue  for  1907 
the  relations  of  the  Government  and  the  Money  Market  in  U.S.A.  are 
reviewed  by  David  Davidson,  with  special  regard  to  the  late  crisis. 
The  States  need  an  independent  Central  Bank,  with  a  large  capital, 
and  in  close  touch  with  the  Stock  Markets.  Swedish  Finance  and 
Income  Statistics  are  criticized  by  Ludvig  Widell  in  the  same  issue. 
A  regular  statistical  system  in  Sweden  is  required,  and  suggestions 
for  its  working  are  made.  Systematized  accounts  and  statistics 
would  then  be  available.  Sweden  is  much  behind  other  European 
countries  in  this.  The  cost  would  not* be  serious,  and  the  gain  would 
be  undeniable. 

The  Giomale  degli  Economisti  for  August  contains  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  Birth  Rate,  by  A.  Beneduce.  An  article  by  G.  Fran9oi8  on 
the  Bank  Bate  in  France  discusses  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of  France  in 
keeping  its  rate  immovable.  After  enumerating  the  advantages  gained 
by  this  stability,  it  explains  how  France  is  able  to  retain  her  enormous 
gold  reserve,  and  can  use  it  when  occasion  arises.  The  mode  of 
action  of  the  bank  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  commerce.  In  the 
September  number.  Professor  Badoglio  writes  on  workmen’s  dwellings 
in  Germany.  Increase  of  population  and  trade  during  the  last  decade 
has  made  this  a  vital  question.  Prussia  has  led  the  way ;  six 
thousand  workmen’s  houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  forty 
years  by  State  loans  without  interest,  with  excellent  results.  Anhalt 
has  copied  Prussia  in  this.  In  other  parts,  the  State  has  simply 
passed  laws  to  promote  good,  hygienic  buildings.  In  the  November 
issue.  Professor  Pantaleoni  gives  a  survey  of  Economic  Science  from 
1870-1907,  and  Dr.  V.  Tangorra  urges  the  need  for  study  of  Financial 
History  and  Method  in  Italy.  Professor  Ricci  contributes  an  article 
on  “  Political  Economy  in  Secondary  Instruction.”  He  proposes  to 
reform  the  present  .didactic  method  of  teaching  political  economy  in 
the  secondary  schools  by  the  use  of  the  inductive  method,  i.e.  pre¬ 
senting  facts,  not  words,  to  the  pupil,  and  making  him  use  his  own 
reasoning  powers,  and  argue  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  In 
VoL.  XVIII.— No.  2.  R 
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the  December  number,  Dr.  Montemartini  gives  a  rSsumS  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  conference  in  Rome,  in  November,  on  Local  Government 
in  relation  to  light,  water,  tramways,  and  the  Housing  Problem.  The 
last  is  the  most  serious.  A  scheme  of  co-operation  between  the 
municipalities,  the  master  builders,  and  the  Labour  Unions  is  out¬ 
lined,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  workmen’s  dwellings  at  a  relatively 
low  cost.  Some  economic  questions  in  Calabria  are  discussed  by 
L.  A.  Caputo  in  the  same  issue.  The  article  deals  principally  with 
emigration,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  emigrants  return  to  their 
native  province.  Statistics  are  quoted,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  returning  emigrants  sometimes  pool  their  savings  to  buy  a 
large  estate,  afterwards  dividing  it  up  in  small  holdings  among  them¬ 
selves.  Statistical  method  is  dealt  with  in  the  December  and 
January  numbers  by  C.  Gini  and  Professor  Benini. 

P.  A.  Palmieri  discusses  the  present  condition  of  Russia,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Pole,  in  the  September  number  of  the  Rivista 
Internationale.  He  reviews  a  book  by  Professor  Zdziechowski  on 
“The  Fundamental  Problems  of  Russia,”  and  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  subject.  The  October  number  contains  a  preliminary 
note  on  the  Catholic  Social  Programme  in  relation  to  the  recent 
Encyclical,  and  an  article  on  “  The  Social  and  Moral  Condition  of  the 
Russian  Clergy  ”  by  Professor  Palmieri.  The  history  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  Russia  is  traced,  and  the  political  servility  of  the  clergy  is 
shown  by  the  civil  and  political  work  which  the  Government  entrusts 
to  them,  which  they  perform  without  pay.  The  bishops  regard  the 
lower  clergy  as  their  servants,  and  treat  them  very  badly,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  hated.  According  to  Jzerkovy  Viestnik,  the  bishops 
sacrifice  the  vital  interests  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  The  disregard 
of  the  wishes  of  the  lower  clergy  is  preparing  the  way  to  religious 
schism  in  Russia.  The  Russian  lower  clergy  are  ignorant  and 
drunken,  and  are  very  badly  paid.  They  have  no  position,  and  take 
no  part  in  political  life,  and  have  little  influence  over  their  parishioners. 
A  series  of  articles  surveying  the  mining  industry  all  over  the  world 
is  commenced  in  the  November  number  by  Emilio  Guarini.  In  the 
same  and  following  numbers  Agricultural  Co-operative  Banks  are 
discussed  by  Sig.  Emiliano  Carneroli,  and  Usury  in  Modern  Law  by 
Dr.  Gona.  In  the  number  for  December,  Child  Labour  in  Manu¬ 
factories  in  Italy  is  described  by  Mano  ChirL  The  number,  sex,  age, 
and  distribution  as  to  trades  of  the  children  occupied  in  manufactories 
are  given.  Children  under  fifteen  and  women  are  not  allowed  to  work 
unless  provided  with  a  book,  in  which  their  age,  state  of  health,  etc., 
is  entered,  and  which  is  provided  gratuitously  for  them  by  the  Syndic 
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of  the  commune.  Often  boys  up  to  their  eighteenth  year  are  classed 
with  those  under  fifteen,  on  account  of  their  inferior  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  The  legal  protection  of  girls  continues  to  their  eighteenth 
or  sometimes  to  their  twenty-first  year.  The  January  number  also 
contains  an  article  on  **  Collective  Labour  Contracts  and  Workmen’s 
Unions."  The  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  the  continental  countries  is  described  and  criticized. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  we  have  received  the 
following : — 

La  Revue  G^nSrale.  Labour  Gazette  (Canada).  Women's  In¬ 
dustrial  News.  Bulletin  of  the  U.S.A.  Department  of  Labour 
(Washington).  Revue  du  Christianisme  Social.  Revue  des  Etudes 
Ethnographiques  et  Sociologiques.  The  Economic  Journal.  The 
Irish  Theological  Quarterly.  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
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THE  REPROACH  OF  THE  GOSPEL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  F. 

Peile.  [199  pp.  8vo.  6*.  Longmans.  London,  1907.] 

To  those  victims  of  a  phrase  who  still  regard  Oxford  as  a  home 
of  lost  causes,"  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1907  will  cause  considerable 
surprise.  But  those  who  have  known  Oxford  at  all  intimately  during 
the  last  few  years  will  see  in  the  present  volume  a  sign  of  a  real 
movement  of  thought  which  is  going  on  within  the  University.  Such 
people  will  have  realized  how  closely  the  present  generation  of  Oxford 
men  is  in  touch  with  the  social,  if  not  with  the  theological,  problems  of 
the  day.  They  will,  perhaps,  have  discovered  in  each  year’s  batch 
of  **  freshmen "  some  broadening  of  interests  as  between  class  and 
class,  some  touch  of  the  new  humanity  which  is  being  grafted  upon 
the  old  noblesse  oblige,  with  here  and  there  a  sign  of  more  personal 
experience  due  to  a  school  mission,  or  to  the  friendship  of  a  parson  of 
the  slums.  In  Oxford  itself  it  requires  little  observation  to  see  the 
change  of  tone  which  has  come  about.  Social  reform  demonstrations 
compete  successfully  with  the  older  established  missionary  meetings  ; 
the  Christian  Social  Union  is  the  largest  society  of  Churchmen  in  the 
University  ;  and  Christianity  conunends  itself  most  securely  by  its 
call  to  social  service.  Socialistic  societies  flourish,  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw’s  plays,  which  ten  years  ago  were  the  furtive  food  of  literary 
epicures,  flaunt  themselves  to-day  in  every  book-shop  window.  “  Arms 
and  the  Man,"  “Candida,"  and  “You  never  can  tell,"  have  drawn 
crowded  audiences  to  the  theatre.  Everybody  is  talking  of  Socialism. 

New  ideas,  they  say,  spread  upwards  in  society.  Certainly  Mr. 
Pcile’s  Bampton  Lectures  were  a  new  revelation  to  some  of  the 
older  people.  They  had  not  noticed  how  quickly  the  world  had  been 
moving  in  the  last  few  years ;  they  had  hardly  realized  the  critical 
choice  which  lay  before  Christianity — ^whether  to  take  and  Christianize 
this  twentieth  century,  or  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  It  came  with 
something  of  a  shock  to  them  that  their  religion  should  concern  itself 
with  commercial  morality,  or  stocks  and  shares,  or  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  But  Mr.  Peile  was  so  much  in  earnest,  so  certain  of 
the  new  claim,  and  yet  so  respectful  towards  old  ideas,  that,  Sunday 
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after  Sunday,  St.  Mary’s  was  packed,  not  merely  with  undergraduates 
(who  nowadays  seldom  attend  the  Bampton  Lectures),  but  also  with 
unaccustomed  ranks  of  professors  and  dons. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  lectures,  which  gained  so  much 
force  from  the  manner  of  their  delivery  and  the  known  character  of  the 
preacher,  will  produce  an  equally  lasting  impression,  in  book  form, 
upon  the  general  public.  The  analytic  part  of  them  is  necessarily 
rather  general  ;  there  was  not  time  to  go  into  detail  in  some  places 
where  detail  was  needed  ;  the  treatment  of  Liberal  Theology,  for 
instance,  in  Lecture  II.,  of  War  in  Lecture  IV.,  or  of  the  Ohurch  in 
Lecture  VI.,  will  probably  seem  unsatisfactory,  for  this  reason,  to 
many  readers.  And  as  regards  constructive  theory,  Mr.  Peile’s 
criticism  leaves  so  much  ground  ready  for  cultivation  that  we  can 
hardly  quarrel  with  him  for  doing  little  to  till  it  himself.  Both  to 
Oxford  and  to  the  general  public  Mr.  Peile  clearly  wishes  to  suggest 
reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  things  rather  than 
definite  lines  of  reform.  His  work,  as  the  sub-title  of  the  book  shows, 
is  an  inquiry  into  the  apparent  failure  of  Christianity  as  a  general 
rule  of  life  and  conduct,  with  speci&l  reference  to  the  present  time.” 
By  thinking  that  perhaps  we  have  failed  we  shall  lay  the  surest 
foundation  for  success. 

The  true  **  Crisis  in  the  Church,”  as  Mr.  Peile  clearly  sees,  consists 
in  what  we  might  call  its  choice  of  a  profession.  “  The  next  few 
years,”  he  thinks,  will  decide  whether  it  is  to  shrink  into  a  pietistic 
sect,  or  spread  and  develop  until  it  is  actually  the  English  people 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  Gk>d.”  But  if  it  is  to  make  the  right  choice, 
and  to  set  about  this  tremendous  task,  the  Church  must  not  only  be 
able  to  satisfy  those  simple  needs  of  religion  in  which  all  men  are 
at  one  :  it  must  also  supply  the  standard  and  discipline  which  are  the 
security  of  those  needs ;  for  men  will  soon  cease  to  ask  anything  of 
a  religion  which  asks  nothing  in  return.  Hence  there  must  be  a 
definite  Christian  ideal  with  regard  to  the  big  concerns  of  life — war 
and  trade,  poverty  and  wealth,  and  all  the  complex  body  of  social 
questions.  And  the  ideal  must  be  a  practical  one — that  is,  a  cause 
which  a  Christian  can  whole-heartedly  pursue,  whilst  living 
unreservedly  in  the  world. 

It  is  just  here  that  Christiau  Socialism  (taking  that  phrase  in  its 
widest  sense)  is  most  in  danger  of  coming  to  grief.  It  is  so  easy  to 
demand  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  social  practice,  so 
difficult  to  work  out  a  Christian  ethics  which  is  more  than  sanctified 
common  sense.  Perhaps  we  must  be  content  with  common  sense  at 
first,  in  order  to  reach  Christian  sense  afterwards.  But  even  Mr.  Peile 
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seems  unable  to  suggest,  except  in  one  or  two  comparatively  small 
respects,  a  distinctively  Christian  social  life.  He  has  felt  the  difficulty 
which  we  all  feel :  he  does  not  help  us  as  much  as  we  should  like 
to  its  solution.  Socialism,  whatever  its  conditions,  has  a  programme 
which  inspires  either  enthusiasm  or  hate.  Christianity,  one  fears,  has 
nothing  so  tangible  to  offer  ;  it  has  done  too  much  for  social  reform 
to  be  hated  ;  is  it  doing  enough  to  be  loved  ?  Has  it  a  social  creed 
which  is  its  own,  and  can  inspire  enthusiasm  ? 

What  is  most  felt  at  the  moment  is  the  inability  of  conventional 
Christianity  to  supply  this  creed.  Nor  is  the  case  much  better  with 
those  who  would  go  “  back  to  Christ,”  and  apply  to  social  problems 
the  literal  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  for  Christ’s  method 
was  to  make  men,  not  institutions ;  the  ”  Social  Question  ”  did  not 
interest  Him,  though  He  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  men  ;  and 
it  hardly  occurred  to  Him  that  changes  in  external  circumstances  are 
a  necessary  accompaniment,  though  not  always  a  cause,  of  internal 
reform.  To  this  extent,  at  any  rate,  Christ’s  Christianity,  and  that 
of  many  Christians  who  have  most  closely  imitated  Him,  was  fanatical 
in  its  “  other  worldliness  ”  of  outlook,  and  in  its  simple  dependence 
on  spiritual  remedies.  But  here  comes  in  the  difficulty.  The  early 
Christian  fanaticism  worked;  it  was  able  to  do  what  it  claimed, 
namely,  to  reform  society  by  converting  the  individual.  Has  modern 
Christianity,  too  sophisticated  now  to  be  purely  spiritual,  lost  its 
power  to  save  souls — that  is,  to  convert  society  ? 

It  seems  likely  that  there  will  soon  be  a  reaction  (if  it  has  not  already 
begun)  towards  this  older,  but  possibly  truer  theory  of  the  immediate 
social  duty  of  Christianity.  The  imfprovement  of  social  conditiont  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  recognized  duty  of  the  “  anitna  naturaliter 
Christiana  :  ”  may  not  even  the  most  ardent  Christian  Socialist  think 
sometimes  that  the  chief  message  of  the  Church  to  the  present  and  coming 
age  should  concern  the  reality  of  the  only  social  cause — supernatural 
regeneration  ?  It  is  certainly  significant  that  the  strongest  lecture  in  Mr. 
Peile’s  book  should  be  that  which  deals  with  Conversion.  Christian 
life  is  the  best  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  creed.”  It 
is  also  the  best  method  and  strongest  manifesto  of  Christian  Socialism. 

J.  M.  Thompson. 

ENTERPRISE  AND  THE  PRODUCTIVE  PROCESS.  By 
F.  B.  Hawley.  [462  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  6*.  Putnam.  New 
York,  1907.] 

A  writer  on  economic  theory  is  almost  bound  to  be  an  innovator, 
since  the  standpoint  from  which  be  surveys  successive  reactions  of 
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economic  forces  must  differ  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  Thus  he 
is  able,  by  some  freshness  of  treatment,  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  unfinished  scheme  of  the  science.  But  Mr.  Hawley,  in 
his  exposition  of  the  “  Risk  Theory  of  Profit,”  claims  to  do  more 
than  this.  He  seeks,  not  only  to  explain  the  economic  position  of 
the  entrepreneur,  but  abo  to  establish  a  recognized  definition  of 
economics,  and  an  uniform  authoritative  use  of  terms.  It  is  true  that 
no  such  unity  exists  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  ever  be 
gained  by  means  of  what  is,  after  all,  only  an  economic  fiction  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  result  would  be  worth  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hawley’s  argument  is  carefully  planned :  his  insistence  on 
the  main  thesis  leads  to  some  repetition ;  but  his  language  is  exact, 
and  he  takes  the  different  parts  of  the  subject  in  due  order.  First 
he  deals  with  the  classification  and  definition  of  political  economy. 
In  devising  the  former,  he  urges  a  deductive  course  of  reasoning,  as 
more  suitable  for  the  moral  sciences,  in  contradistinction  to  the  in¬ 
ductive  method  of  approaching  the  natural  sciences.  But  the  reader 
feels  that  these  general  arguments  are  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
point  which  the  author  wishes  to  prove,  viz.  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
entrepreneur  in  the  industrial  system.  The  definition  of  the  science 
suffers  from  the  same  prejudice.  It  is  narrowed  down,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  distinguishing  economic  from  individual  and  social  activities. 
Throughout  the  whole  book,  Mr.  Hawley  insists  strongly  upon  this 
threefold  distinction ;  and  it  is  a  useful  one,  in  presenting  industrial 
life ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  make  economic  conceptions  actually 
clearer,  since  it  merely  removes  difficulties  to  another  sphere. 

After  this  preliminary  view  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  the  agents 
of  production  are  treated  in  succession,  and  value  is  incidentally 
explained.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  economics  becomes 
a  question  only  of  distribution.  Demand  is  an  individualistic  matter, 
forming  the  motive  of  all  industry,  and,  as  such,  entering  the  domain 
of  economics  as  an  outside  cause,  though  not  in  itself  a  part  of  the 
science.  The  main  factor  in  production  is  the  enterpriser,”  whose 
aim  is  to  satisfy  demand,  and  who  takes  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  wealth  by  means  of  the  three  subordinate  factors — land, 
labour,  capital.  Functions  are  carefully  separated  from  persons ;  it 
is  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  employer  (or  entrepreneur),  in 
ordinary  life,  is  frequently  also  a  capitalist,  and  usually  also  a 
manager  (or  kind  of  labourer)  as  well.  But  these  extra  functions 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  function  of  the  entrepreneur,  which  is 
the  undertaking  of  risk,  and  not  merely  the  co-ordination  of  the  other 
productive  forces.  As  a  result  of  this  conception,  the  views  of  capital 
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and  land  differ  from  the  accepted  definitions.  Thus,  capital  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘‘  unexpended  purchasing  power,”  and  is  distinguished  '  | 
from  the  actual  goods  in  which  it  is  invested.  The  capitalist  is  the  i 

‘‘  refrainer,”  and  time  is  the  element  in  the  value  of  his  contribution  | 

to  the  product.  The  vague  term  **  land  ”  is  represented  by  the  word 
opportunity,”  and  is  made  to  include  fixed  capital.  These  are  the  ' 

two  passive  agents ;  while  labour  is  shown  to  be  like  enterprise  in 
being  active,  but  unlike  it  in  being  subordinate,  and  in  having  a  pre-  ‘ 

determined  share  of  the  product.  ! 

So  far  there  is  much  that  is  helpful  in  the  clearing  up  of  such 
subjects  as  quasi-rents  and  profits,  and  of  putting  them  into  their 
place  in  modern  industry.  The  author's  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
concentration,  but  we  feel  that  this  symmetry  is  only  gained  by  means 
of  limitation.  He  gives  us  a  clear  view  of  industry  under  certain 
conditions,  by  means  of  arguing  from  an  economic  fiction,  i.e.  the 
universal  existence  of  an  entrepreneur.  Within  these  limits  the  result 
is  satisfactory ;  but  the  author's  claim  to  recast  the  whole  science — 
to  give  to  it  authority  and  consistency — will  not  hold,  for  he  can 
only  establish  his  theory  by  confining  himself  to  a  narrow  view  of 
industry. 

This  limitation  is  seen  with  even  greater  clearness  in  his  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  theory  to  certain  conditions  of  modern  life.  These  are 
only  indicated  in  outline,  and  comprise  several  debatable  subjects,  such 
as  the  inelasticity  of  the  labour-supply ;  the  danger  of  a  glut  of 
capital ;  the  expeiliency  of  State  action ;  the  danger  of  monopolies ; 
the  wisdom  of  protecting  home  manufactures.  Some  of  these  deduc¬ 
tions  are  suggestive ;  the  author  urges  the  unwisdom  of  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labour;  he  shows  the  use  as  well  as  the  abuse 
of  monopoly  ;  he  approaches  the  vexed  question  of  State  intervention 
with  fairness.  But  the  reader  feels  that  such  results  have  been 
reached  before ;  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  economic  position 
of  the  entrepreneur ;  that  they  belong  to  much  larger  views  of  economic  | 

activities.  | 

We  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Hawley  in  deploring  that,  amidst  all  the  | 

confusion  in  economic  terminology  left  by  history  and  controversy,  I 

there  is  no  satisfying  scheme  of  economic  science.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  ”  Risk  Theory  of  Rrofit  ”  will  not  solve  the  difficulty. 

It  will  not  bear  universal  application,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  I 

of  the  many  contributions  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  great 
subject. 

M.  W.  Middletok. 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PROLETARIAN.  By  Austin 
Lewis.  [213  pp.  8vo.  Am.  Kerr.  Chicago,  1907.] 

A  title  quite  as  applicable  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  production  as  the  one  he 
has  chosen  would  have  been,  **  Rise  of  the  American  Monopolist.” 
He  dates  this  great  turning-point  in  transatlantic  history  from  the 
Civil  War  of  1861  to  I860.  The  successful  issue  of  that  conflict  left 
all  the  trump-cards  in  the  band  of  the  Republican  party,  and  there, 
save  for  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  presidentship,  they  have 
remained  ever  since.  Mr.  Lewis’s  explanation  is  that  the  Republican 
party  has  been  the  tool  of  the  commercial  autocrats.  ”  It  was  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  to  destroy  the  Republic  and  to  establish  the 
oligarchy.  ...  It  has  been  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  greater 
capitalism  for  the  achievement  of  its  purposes.”  Little  real  states¬ 
manship,  he  adds,  is  needed  for  the  continual  piling  up  of  tariffs  and 
the  corruption  of  the  judiciary,  and  a  marked  deterioration  in  the 
personnel  of  the  bar  as  well  as  of  the  political  world  has  set  in  with 
the  era  of  the  great  corporations.  The  following  figures,  relating  to 
trusts  in  the  States,  and  corrected  to  January  1,  1904,  are  quoted 
from  Mr.  T.  Moody’s  Truth  about  the  Trusts  ; — 318  industrial  trusts 
controlling  5288  plants,  and  111  franchise  trusts  owning  1336  plants  ; 
while  the  great  steam  railroad  groups  with  their  allies  control  1040 
plants.  The  total  capital  value  of  all  these  trusts  is  estimated  to 
have  exceeded  at  the  date  mentioned  £40,000,000,000,  and  to  have 
increased  since  then  by  50  per  cent.  But  that  was  before  the  slump 
of  last  October.  The  average  wage  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  £89 
for  the  decade  ended  1890  to  £87  10«.  for  the  succeeding  decade. 
But  the  grounds  for  this  estimate  are  not  stated. 

A  rapid  expansion  of  the  industrial  system,  outpaced  by  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  control  into  a  few  bands  (the  present  writer  has  heard  the 
number  reckoned  at  less  than  three  figures),  is  given  by  our  author 
the  first  place  among  the  factors  which  have  created  the  proletarian 
army.  The  cadres  of  that  army  have  been  largely  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  and  tradespeople,  whom  the  fight 
for  power  has  crushed  out  of  an  independent  existence.  The  other 
great  recruiting-ground  has  been,  of  course,  among  the  immigrants 
crowding  in  from  the  Sclave  lands  of  Eastern  Europe  and  from  the 
Levant,  and  flooding  the  cities  of  America  not  only  with  cheaper 
labour,  but  with  a  cruder  civilization.  Less  than  its  due  seems  to  be 
assigned  to  the  importance  of  this  element  in  lowering  the  status  of 
labour. 

Mr.  Lewis,  writing  from  the  socialist  standpoint,  yet  applies  his 
scourge  with  a  remarkable  impartiality.  The  full  force  of  it  descends 
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nstorally  on  the  uncrowned  monsrchs  of  production  and  transport. 
Except  for  a  few  contemptuous  allusions  to  the  bourgeoitie,  the  middle 
classes  escape  with  a  few  light  slashes.  But  the  cowardice  and  dis* 
loyalty  to  their  clients  of  the  trade  union  leaders  provoke  him  to 
chastisement  with  scorpions.  Even  the  rank  and  file  do  not  escape. 

**  The  futility  of  the  trades  union  movements  as  at  present  conducted, 
iu  so  far  as  that  movement  (sic)  undertakes  to  advance  or  even  to  main¬ 
tain  the  position  of  the  working  class,  is  practically  established.  .  .  . 
The  political  and  material  advantages  of  accumulated  wealth  have  been 
too  much  for  the  proletarian.  It  must  be  candidly  admitted,  too,  that 
the  latter  has  by  no  means  done  as  well  as  he  might  have  done,  even 
with  all  the  odds  against  him.  The  working  class  has  so  far  produced 
few  leaders  worthy  of  the  name,  and  such  as  have  stood  out  from  the 
rank  and  file  have,  in  many  cases,  shamelessly  and  unconscionably 
abandoned  their  work  and  have  accepted  political  preferment,  even  if 
they  have  not  taken  actual  money,  from  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
their  class.  .  .  .  The  cynicism  of  a  civilization  based  on  cash  seems 
to  have  found  its  way  into  the  bones  of  both  capitalist  and  proletarian. 
The  lingering  remains  of  sentiment  are  apparently  confined  to  those 
members  of  the  smaller  middle  class,  who  still  persist  in  surviving 
with  all  the  odds  against  them." 

A  curious  definition  of  anarchism  occurs,  by  the  way,  at  p.  139 : 

The  mere  element  of  physical  force  is  not  what  constitutes  anarchism, 
but  the  refusal  to  employ  political  action."  But,  then,  is  not  one  of 
the  chief  uses  of  **  political  action  "  to  legalize  the  resort  to  physical 
force  ? 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppingtoh. 

BRITISH  FREEWOMEN;  THEIR  HISTORICAL  PRIVI¬ 
LEGE.  By  Charlotte  Stopes.  [245  pp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Son- 
nenschein.  London,  1907.] 

Mrs.  Stopes  bases  her  claim  for  the  franchise  on  grounds  which  are 
always  supposed  to  appeal  with  especial  force  to  Englishmen,  namely, 
history  and  precedent.  Her  case  is  that  it  was  not  till  1832  that 
Englishwomen  were  legally  disfranchised  at  all.  In  Statutes  previous 
to  the  great  Reform  Bill,  the  electors  were  always  referred  to  as  free¬ 
holders,  or  persons,  not  as  men  ;  and  there  are  quite  an  appreciable 
number  of  instances  in  which  women,  as  freeholders  of  estates,  or 
freemen  of  boroughs,  are  known  to  have  cast  their  votes.  As  late  as 
1640  there  was  a  dispute  over  an  election  in  which  some  women  free¬ 
holders  took  the  oaths  without  the  knowledge  of  the  High  SherifiT,  and 
Sir  Simon  D’Ewes  remarks  that  the  High  Sheriff  instantly  sent  to 
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forbid  the  same,  **  although  in  law  they  might  have  been  allowed  ’’ 
(p.  131).  Mrs.  Stopes  thinks  Puritanism  on  the  one  hand  and 
Restoration  frivolity  and  corruption  on  the  other,  tended  to  make 
women  content  with  narrowed  political  privileges  and  restricted 
educational  opportunities.  “  Only  among  the  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  did  women  retain  their  natural  place.” 
Slackness  of  custom  allowed  the  women’s  vote  to  fall  into  disuse.  In 
1832  the  word  male  was  interpolated  before  persons  in  the  Charters  of 
the  newly  created  Boroughs.  In  1850  Lord  Brougham’s  Act  “for 
shortening  language  used  in  Acts  of  Parliament  ”  was  passed,  enacting 
that  “  words  importing  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  females”  unless  otherwise  expressly  stated.  In  1867  the 
“Representation  of  the  People”  Statute  dropped  the  words  “male 
person  ”  and  gave  every  man  of  full  age,  qualified  and  registered,  the 
vote.  The  combined  effect  of  this  Act  and  Lord  Brougham’s  of  1850 
was  to  “  reinstate  women  in  their  ancient  though  neglected  privi¬ 
leges.”  A  large  number  of  women,  indeed,  were  placed  upon  the 
register.  Great  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  their  legal  position,  but 
most  of  the  revising  barristers  threw  them  out.  One  or  two  cases 
came  into  court,  and  were  treated  by  the  lawyers  with  what  one  is 
bound  to  call  extreme  levity  (pp.  170-1),  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Stopes’ 
showing,  with  a  failure  to  grasp  the  weight  of  historic  and  legal  prece¬ 
dent  that  were  on  the  side  of  the  women.  “  Amid  peals  of  laughter 
the  constitutional  Privilege  of  British  Freewomen  was  taken  from 
them,”  and,  as  Mrs.  Stopes  pointedly  remarks,  the  only  Freewoman 
left  in  Britain  was  the  one  who  sat  upon  the  throne.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  if  there  had  been  an  organized  women’s  party  at  that 
time,  with  funds  and  influence  to  obtain  the  best  legal  advice,  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  Mrs.  Stopes’  book  is  of  great 
interest,  and  suggests  much  food  for  thought. 

B.  L.  Hutchins. 


EINFQHRUNG  IN  DAS  DEUTSCHE  GENOSSENSCHAFTS- 
WESEN,  von  Da.  Hans  Cbuoer,  Anwalt  des  Allgemeinen 
Verbandes  der  auf  Selbsthilfe  beruhenden  dentschen  Erwerbs- 
und  Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften.  [xii.  398  pp.  8vo.  8  marks. 
Guttentag.  Berlin,  1907.] 

Dr.  Criiger  is  now  undisputedly  the  leader  of  non-agricultural 
co-operation  in  Germany,  and  there  is  no  word  on  the  subject  of 
co-operation  which  can  fall  from  his  tongue  or  his  pen  which  is  not 
richly  worth  heeding.  The  outside  public  are  apt  to  judge  of  things 
by  their  bigness  and  momentary  splendour.  It  requires  an  expert  to 
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analyse  the  causes  at  work  and  discern  whether  an  institution  really 
answers  its  purpose,  and  is  likely  to  last  or  not.  Keen,  penetrating 
analyser  that  Dr.  Criiger  is,  he  has  pointed  severe  and  cutting  criticisms 
at  genuinely  or  ostensibly  co-operative  organizations  in  his  own 
country — some  of  them  over-hastily  set  up  as  examples  to  ourselves — 
such  as  have  more  than  once  made  the  victims  of  his  criticism  wince. 
However,  those  victims  themselves,  less  sharp-eyed  at  first  than  their 
critic,  have  subsequently  acknowledged  the  justice  of  such  criticism,  and 
turned  the  latter  to  good  account  for  improving  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions. 

A  critical  survey  of  present  Co-operation  in  Germany,  relating  at 
the  same  time  the  history  of  the  development  of  each  movement,  and 
analysing  the  forces  which  have  determined  its  success  or  failure,  such 
as  the  present  volume  offers,  is  bound  to  prove  of  great  interest  to 
political  economists,  not  co-operators  alone,  in  this  country.  For  it 
touches  the  mainsprings  of  co-operative  practice  and  success,  and  is 
therefore  of  general  application,  and  not  purely  national.  Although 
Dr.  Criiger,  having  succeeded  to  the  post  which  Schulze-Delitzsch 
was  the  first  to  fill,  very  naturally  believes  very  strongly  in  his  own 
particular  type  of  Co-operation,  so  as  to  be  disposed  to  disparage  other 
types,  the  free  use  which  is  made  in  all  quarters  of  his  annual 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  several  forms  of  co-operation  established 
in  Germany,  as  of  a  standard  authority,  shows  that  he  is  admirably 
acquainted  with  all  other  movements.  People  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  thank  me  for  calling  attention  to  the  book,  which  has  already 
secured  a  large  circulation  in  Germany,  and  is  now,  as  I  understand, 
being  translated  into  French  with  a  view  to  publication  in  France. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  TRUSTS.  By  C.  Pierce.  [383  pp. 

Cr.  8vo.  6*.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1907.] 

Since  it  is  clear  that  the  next  election  will  revive  the  whole  clatter 
of  the  free  trade  controversy,  this  book  might  well  be  read  by  all 
political  controversialists.  It  will  give  them  many  interesting  facts, 
which,  if  not  new,  at  least  have  the  value  of  being  stated  from  a  fresh 
point  of  view.  For  this  book  is  not  written  with  any  reference  to  the 
English  controversy.  The  author  is  the  American  pure  and  (we  may 
fairly  add)  simple.  ^  It  may  be  that  in  some  respects  we  overestimate 
our  superiority  to  European  people."  Is  that  possible  ?  **  But  there 
is  one  respect  in  which  our  superiority  to  them  has  never  been  appre¬ 
ciated  by  our  own  people.  We  have  the  most  unceasing  and  resistless 
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energy  ever  found  in  any  country  in  all  history.  .  .  .  All  the  world 
recognizes  our  easy  industrial  supremacy." 

It  is  well  for  us  to  recognize  the  opposition  to  the  tariff  in  the 
minds  of  some  thinking  Americans.  A  prominent  Democratic  lawyer 
once  assured  the  present  reviewer  that,  but  for  Mr.  Bryan's  unfortunate 
adoption  of  the  free  silver  cry,  America  would  now  be  almost  a  free 
trade  country.  However  exaggerated  this  opinion  may  be,  at  least  it 
expresses  what  is  probably  a  growing  feeling  in  America. 

That  this  feeling  has  abundant  justification  Mr.  Pierce  clearly  shows. 
The  cost  of  living  calculated  in  Dunn's  tables  has  risen  47*4  in  the  nine 
years  to  June,  1906.  Of  this  increase  the  largest  portion  has  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  the  trust  magnates.  For  instance,  the  duty  on 
hides  at  15  cents  per  cent  adds,  on  the  evidence  of  a  leading  manufac¬ 
turer,  7  cents  to  the  cost  of  making  a  pair  of  boots.  This,  while  it 
puts  ^,500,000  into  the  treasury,  raises  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  leather  and  beef  trusts  by  $7,000,000. 

Instance  after  instance  is  produced  by  Mr.  Fierce,  and  his  summary 
of  the  policy  which  has  culminated  in  subsidies  upon  shipbuilding  gives 
the  case  against  protection  and ‘subsidy  in  a  nutshell.  *‘Tax  the 
people  once  for  tariff,  make  them  pay  an  increased  price  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  to  sustain  our  manufacturers,  and  then  turn  round  and  tax 
them  all  over  again  to  make  up  for  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  first 
tax  upon  shipbuilders." 

But  in  justice  to  tariff  reformers  we  must  notice  that  even  Mr. 
Pierce  admits  some  of  their  contentions  with  regard  to  the  capture  of 
foreign  markets.  The  Borax  trust,  for  instance,  sells  its  products  (in 
1904)  for  7|  cents  in  New  York,  while  the  export  price  is  cents. 
So  that  the  trust  “  is  in  a  position  to  give  away  one  and  a  half  times 
as  much  borax  as  they  sell  at  home,  and  yet  receive  a  return  per  pound 
on  the  whole  higher  than  the  present  price  per  pound  in  England."  A 
magnificent  result  for  every  one  except  the  poor  consumer  of  borax  in 
America. 

With  manufacturers,  with  labourers,  with  farmers  Mr.  Pierce  con¬ 
verses,  and  for  each  class  he  has  a  well-filled  armoury  of  facts.  For 
those  who  seek  telling  platform  arguments  the  book  will  be  invaluable. 

On  the  moral  aspect  Mr.  Pierce  is  direct  and  forcible,  summing  up 
with  a  sentence  not  easily  forgotten  :  “  Jesus  Christ  taught  us  to  pray, 
‘  Lead  us  not  into  temptation ' ;  but  we  allow  the  Senate  to  frame  a 
tariff."  The  reference  to  English  facts  and  figures  are  perhaps  of  little 
importance  to  Americans  ;  but  we  must  protest  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  not  the  Conservative  Government,  appointed  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1903,  that  Sir  John  Brunner  is  not  the  head  of  a  shipbuilding 
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firm,  aud  that  the  English  Customs  Revenue  is  not  £21,250,000  (the 
figure  for  1897)  but  £34,000,000.  These  inaccuracies,  which  are  not 
important,  conclusively  prove  that  the  book  has  no  reference  to  our 
politics,  and  therefore  is  of  the  greater  value  to  the  student. 

J.  B.  Bbooke. 


SHORT  NOTICK 

MIETVERLUSTVERSICHEBUNG.  Eine  wirtschaftliche  Studie. 

Von  Pbofessor  Dr.  Alfred  Manes.  [126  pp.  8vo.  3  mks. 

Mittler.  Berlin,  1908.) 

Professor  Manes,  who  has  long  since  become  a  well-known  and 
recognized  authority  on  insurance  matters,  is  performing  a  useful 
work  in  providing  the  public  with  serviceable  handbooks  on  the 
several  branches  of  insurance  practised  in  the  world.  His  present 
book  deals  with  Rent  Insurance,  Rent  Insurance  is  practised  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  owner  of  house  property  may  insure  himself 
against  a  failure  to  let,  or  a  failure  to  have  his  rent  paid,  and  several 
similar  risks.  This  is  actually  done  in  more  countries  than  one,  and 
although  there  has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  acceptable 
tariffs,  such  tariffs  have  been  found,  and  the  system  appears  to  answer 
well  on  the  whole,  and  proves  a  boon  to  proprietors  of  bouses.  The 
author’s  wide  acquaintance  with  his  subject  enables  him  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  movement  from  its  earliest  beginnings  in  France  across 
many  frontiers,  and  to  quote  apposite  examples  from  different  countries. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  appear  to  occupy  a  peculiarly  advanced 
position  in  respect  of  perfected  organization.  It  is  well  that  all  these 
various  methods  should  have  been  brought  perspicuously  together  into 
one  conspectus. 

Like  all  Professor  Manes’s  writings,  his  present  little  book  is  concise 
and  clear,  and  systematic  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  sub-heads. 


International  Visits. 
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CouiUriei. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


TVURING  last  month  the  attention  of  all  Churchmen  was 
A/  concentrated  upon  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress — the  greatest 
assembly  that  has  ever  gathered  to  discuss  the  work  and  needs 
of  our  Church.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with  full 
success  in  its  great  aim  of  widening  the  imagination  of  Church¬ 
men.  The  opportunity  that  awaits  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  present  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  such  as  never 
before  lay  to  the  hand  of  any  Church ;  and  in  the  fluctuations 
of  secular  politics  one  dare  not  .predict  either  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  long  remain,  or  that  it  will  be  soon  repeated. 
Great  Britain  has  now  a  unique  chance  of  influencing  human 
history.  Political  greatness,  a  widely  spoken  language,  control 
of  means  of  communication — all  these  she  possesses  in  un¬ 
paralleled  degree.  Abroad  there  is,  as  we  hear  on  all  hands,  a 
spirit  moving  which  may  still  be  won  to  Christ,  so  that  the 
great  strides  in  development,  which  the  world’s  civilization 
seems  about  to  make,  may  be  directed  by  His  influence;  at 
home  the  democracy  is  just  claiming  its  own,  and  may  bring 
to  our  nation  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Nowhere  does  the 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  this  crisis  press  so  heavily  as 
on  the  Church  of  Elngland — the  historic  Church  of  the  imperial 
nation. 

The  Christian  Social  Union  may  be  pardoned  a  little  self- 
congratulation  on  the  fact  that  Section  A,  “  The  Church  and 
Human  Society,”  proved  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  that  the 
organization  of  ,this  section  was  in  the  hands  of  two  prominent 
members  of  our  executive.  Not  long  ago  neither  of  these  facts 
could  have  come  to  pass.  When  Archbishop  Temple  was 
appointed  to  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  some  at  least  among  his 
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brother  bishops  begged  him  to  drop  his  temperance  work,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  he  mixed  the  Church  up  in  that  kind  of 
thing,  the  whole  fabric  would  be  tumbling  down  about  their 
ears.  Since  then  the  Church  has  mixed  itself  up  in  many 
other  questions.  We  know  that,  when  Lord  Melbourne  first 
heard  a  Methodist  preacher,  he  muttered  as  he  left  the  church, 
“  Well,  upon  my  soul !  if  religion  is  to  interfere  with  the  afiairs 
of  our  private  life,  things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  f  ”  Religion 
has  established  that  right.  It  is  now  establishing  its  right  to 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  our  public  life,  and  the  C.S.U.  has 
greatly  helped  it  in  the  task.  We  welcome  the  popularity  of 
Section  A,  and  the  triumph  of  C.S.U.  principles ;  and  we  take 
heart  for  the  long  struggle  that  awaits  us  in  seeing  that 
principles  accepted  in  word  are  made  operative  in  fact. 


Meanwhile  Parliament  is  carrying  out,  as  we  most  earnestly 
hope,  a  great  reform.  The  Licensing  Bill  is  a  courageous 
measure.  The  Government  must  have  known  that  it  would 
cost  them  much  popularity.  They  have  decided  to  attack  the 
vested  interest  which  more  than  any  other  stands  in  the  way 
of  every  kind  of  progresa  The  great  principles  of  the  Bill — 
local  veto  on  new  licenses,  reduction  by  statute,  and  the  time¬ 
limit — are  accepted  as  vitally  necessary  by  all  reformers.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  cure  drunkenness  by  reduction ;  but  we  can 
diminish  temptation,  and  (still  more  valuable)  we  can  diminish 
the  competition  which  leads  to  the  forcing  of  the  sale.  And 
reduction  must  be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  by  statute.  For  in 
many  places  tbe  magistrates  are  unwilling  to  reduce ;  in  many 
more  they  are  willing,  but  hampered  by  the  enormous  sums 
which  have  to  be  found  for  compensation  under  the  Kennedy 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1904.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
counties  (Cumberland,  for  instance)  the  justices  have  been 
active;  but  the  term  of  those  activities  is  almost  reached,  for 
they  have  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  what  the  funds  allow 
them  to  do.  If  the  reduction,  which  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  aimed 
at  facilitating,  is  to  continue,  new  legislation  is  needed. 
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No  doubt  the  real  centre  of  the  controversy  is  the  time-limit. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  outcry  against  the  fourteen 
years  rests  on  the  same  fallacious  basis  as  the  fabulous  com¬ 
pensation  fees  under  the  Kennedy  judgment — namely,  that  the 
closing  of  a  house,  or  the  resumption  of  its  monopoly  value,  is 
equivalent  to  the  suppression  of  the  entire  trade  done  in  that 
house.  But  this  is  plainly  not  the  case.  Reduction  will  reduce 
drinking ;  resumption  of  the  monopoly  value  will  make  effective 
control  for  the  first  time  possible.  But  this  will  not  sweep 
away  the  whole  of  the  trade,  and  calculations  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  will  are  grossly  misleading.  Dividends  will 
be  reduced;  shares  which  are  only  paper  now  will  still  be 
nothing  more;  shares  which  are  worth  a  fraction  now  may 
become  valueless.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  those  busi¬ 
nesses  whose  finance  has  not  been  reckless  can  set  aside  a 
sinking  fund  which  will  replace  the  threatened  capital  in  the 
fifteen  years  available,  pay  the  compensation  levy,  and  all  the 
while  pay  five  per  cent  at  least  on  their  ordinary  shares — not  a 
very  desperate  state  of  affairs. 


The  situation  is  this.  After  the  Sharpe  v.  Wakefield  case  in 
1891  (in  which  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  justices  was 
upheld,  and  Lord  Halsbury  refused  to  allow  the  phrase  “  renewal 
of  a  licence,”  insbting  that  "  it  is  another  licence  for  another 
year”),  the  Trade  began  to  fortify  its  position  by  the  policy 
of  inveigling  the  public  into  its  net  as  shareholders,  and  by 
developing  the  tied-house  system.  Many  of  the  investors  did 
not  know  the  state  of  the  law;  many  did  not  know  what 
legislation  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Bruce  long  ago,  by  Sir 
William  Harcouit,  by  Lord  Peel,  by  Archbishop  Temple,  by 
the  present  Archbishop.  But  that  was  nobody’s  fault  except 
their  own.  All  that  mass  of  proposed  legislation  constitutes  a 
warning,  if  not  a  time-notice,  and  must  be  considered  in  our 
estimate  of  the  ”  reasonableness  ”  of  the  “  expectation.”  The 
State  cannot  gueurantee  speculative  investments — least  of  all 
when  the  business  concerned  is  already  threatened  with  re¬ 
pressive  legislation.  There  will  be  hardships,  no  doubt.  When 
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was  ever  a  great  reform  carried  that  caused  no  hardships  ?  But 
we  cannot  wait  to  lift  a  curse  from  the  people  until  we  can  do 
it  without  hardship.  And  the  hardship  which  our  action  will 
inflict  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  to  be  diminished  by 
delay. 


The  debate  of  March  13  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr. 
P.  W.  Wilson’s  Unemployment  Bill  was  singularly  instructive. 
It  showed  how  completely  the  general  attitude  towards 
Socialistic  ideals  has  changed  during  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so.  There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  vindicate  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Socialism  (in  its  wide  sense),  or  to  insist  upon  the 
paramount  responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  every 
class  in  the  community — particularly  those  who  are  least  for¬ 
tunate  or  successful.  Any  measure  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  Parliament,  however  Socialistic  in  intention  or  direction,  may 
count  on  being  fairly  discussed  on  its  merits,  and  the  objections 
brought  against  it  are  likely  to  be  based,  not  on  a  priori  prin¬ 
ciples  as  to  the  evil  of  any  State  interference,  but  on  practical 
difficulties  in  the  scheme  itself. 


In  this  case  we  are  inclined  to  congratulate  the  advocates  of 
the  Bill  in  question  on  its  decisive  rejection.  In  the  name  of 
all  that  is  sane  and  scientiflc  in  Socialism  we  desire  to  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  ill-considered  schemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  which  do  credit  only  to 
the  sympathetic  hearts  and  philanthropic  intentions  of  their 
supporters.  An  inefiective  scheme — and  still  more  a  scheme 
foredoomed  to  disastrous  failure — can  only  serve  to  set  back 
the  movement  and  assist  the  reactionaries.  But  one  word 
should  be  added  in  defence  of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Bill.  It 
is  signiflcant  that  the  Labour  Party,  through  its  spokesman, 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  has  publicly  recognized  that  some 
so-called  “working  men”  do  not  deserve  the  name.  It  weis 
suggested  that  the  unemployable  loafer  and  shirker  should  be 
sternly  treated  as  a  “mild  form  of  criminal,”  and  should,  if 
necessary,  be  made  to  work  tmder  a  compulsory  system.  Indeed, 
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some  scheme  of  this  kind  might  be  applied  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  reforms  that  must  take  a  longer  time,  as  was 
suggested  by  the  Report  on  Physical  Deterioration  a  few  years 
ago.  If  the  class  of  professional  beggars  and  casuals  could  be 
regimented  in  labour  colonies,  we  should  be  in  a  far  better 
position  to  deal  with  the  real  problem  of  unemployment. 


The  Old  Age  Pension  Bill  has  received  the  approval  of  most 
moderate  persons.  The  scheme  is  modest  without  being  meagre, 
confident  without  rashness,  experimental  and  not  doctrinaire. 
The  opposition  to  it  in  Parliament  will  apparently  be  incon¬ 
siderable,  both  parties  having  been  too  prolific  in  promises  to 
allow  of  any  retreat  now  that  a  Bill  is  at  last  brought  to  birth, 
and  their  best  members  being  in  agreement  as  to  the  desirability 
of  some  scheme.  The  only  question  really  at  stake  is  as  to  the 
source  from  which  the  pensions  are  to  come.  Mr.  Asquith’s 
scheme  is  non-contributory,  as  was  expected,  in  the  sense  that 
the  working  classes  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  small  weekly 
contributions  in  order  to  finance  the  scheme.  It  is  a  scheme 
to  provide  pensions  for  the  aged  workers,  not  to  enable  active 
workers  to  purchase  deferred  annuities ;  to  reward  service  to  the 
State,  not  merely  to  encourage  thrift.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to 
look  upon  a  life  spent  in  ordinary  work  as  spent  in  serving 
society,  and  therefore  worthy  of  recognition  by  society,  by  all 
means  let  us  say  so  frankly  and  openly.  But  let  us,  at  any 
rate,  refrain  from  trying  to  persuade  the  working  classes  to 
buy  annuities  by  calling  them  pensions. 

There  is  no  danger  of  pauperization  in  the  scheme.  The  test 
of  character  is  to  be  applied,  and  we  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  the  Labour  party,  that  it  will  be  applied  rigidly. 
The  pension  must  not  be  a  dole  to  an  aged  person  who  has  a 
vote,  but  a  reward  to  one  who  has  earned  it.  The  scheme  is 
big  enough  to  begin  with,  but  it  would  never  be  small  enough 
to  end  with  unless  this  condition  were  satisfied.  Canon  Spooner 
thinks  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  deferred  until  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  has  reported.  No  remark  would  be  more  obvious 
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if  we  were  dealing  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact  with  the  relief  of 
indigence.  But  we  are  dealing  with  persons  who,  indigent  as 
they  are,  are  outside  the  scope  of  any  poor  law  likely  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  Commissioners,  and  whom  it  is  our  interest 
to  keep  outside  it.  They  are  indigent  simply  because  the 
existing  arrangements  of  society  do  not  permit  them  to  be 
otherwisa  They  must  be  kept  clear  of  the  pauper  taint ;  and 
this  Bill,  worked  by  keen  “pension  officers,"  and  just  and 
sympathetic  “pension  authorities,"  will  do  thia  The  people 
who  rejoice  when  an  ironclad  is  built,  and  rejoice  still  more 
when  it  is  “  scrapped,"  can  be  left  to  explain  in  the  Times  why 
the  Budget  of  1908  has  turned  them  from  lifelong  Free  Traders 
to  ardent  Protectionists. 


GERMAN  COLONIES. 

THEIR  COMMERCIAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  FINANCIAL  DEVELOPMENT.' 


1. 

TN  the  extent  of  its  colonies  Germany  holds  the  third  place 
among  the  colonizing  nations. 

Great  Britain  commands  a  colonial  empire  of  nearly  12  million 
square  miles  in  area,  and  of  about  347  million  inhabitants; 
France  has  one  of  over  3  million  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  50  millions;  Germany’s  amounts  to  an  area  of  over 
1  million  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  12  millions ; 
Portugal’s  to  over  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  with 
9  million  inhabitants ;  Holland’s  to  nearly  the  same  area,  with 
about  36  million  inhabitants. 

The  total  area  of  the  German  colonies  is  five-fold  that  of  the 
mother-country,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  already  one- 
fifth  of  the  home  population.  By  its  extent  and  geographical 
distribution,  this  colonial  territory,  provided  that  it  is  cultivated 
and  developed  in  a  practical  manner,  is  perfectly  capable  of 
supplying  all  the  demands  of  Germany  for  tropical  produce. 

Germany’s  colonial  policy  has,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  entered 
upon  a  new  phase,  marked  out  by  the  South-West  African 
revolt.  The  suppression  of  this  rising  has  cost  the  German 
people  heavy  sacrifices  in  the  loss  of  valuable  officers  and  brave 
soldiers,  as  well  as  in  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  million 
marks ;  it  has,  however,  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  to  the 
most  sceptical  the  great  importance  of  the  development  of  the 
means  of  communication — above  aU,  of  railways. 

A  well-known  financier,  Herr  Demburg,  has  been  entrusted 

>  Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hodges. 
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with  the  newly  created  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  Accustomed  to  judge  affairs  from  an  elevated  stand¬ 
point,  he  has  set  to  work  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  value 
of  their  colonies,  and  to  urge  upon  them  the  absolute  necessity 
of  developing  them  in  a  more  effective  fashion.  On  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  this  new  departure,  it  will  be  interesting  to  take  a 
view  on  the  one  hand  of  the  commercial  and  economic 
development  of  the  German  colonies,  and  on  the  other  of  their 
financial  situation. 


IL 

South-West  Africa,  which  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  large 
as  Germany,  has  a  population  of  over  7000  Europeans  (ex¬ 
cluding  the  colonial  troops)  and  200,000  natives.  It  differs 
in  many  respects  from  other  German  colonies.  The  climate  is, 
generally  speaking,  healthy,  and  remarkable  for  the  freshness 
of  the  nights  and  the  dryness  of  the  air.  Except  in  the 
northern  part,  Amboland,  a  European  can  work  in  the  open 
air.  The  littoral  zone,  of  a  breadth  which  varies  from  30  to 
62  miles,  has  the  character  of  a  desert,  except  along  the  river¬ 
beds,  but  the  three  railway  lines,  from  Swakopmund  to 
Windhoek  (237  miles);  from  Swakopmund  to  Otavi  (361 
miles),  and  from  Luderitzbucht  to  Keetmanshoop  (228  miles), 
open  up  to  colonization  a  vast  plateau  covered  with  grass 
and  bush,  suitable  for  raising  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and 
even  for  cultivation.  As  rain  is  rare,  and  the  rivers  dry  up 
in  the  hot  season,  cultivation  is  only  possible  where  the  soil  can 
be  watered  from  springs,  wells,  or  barragea  In  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  a  number  of  Boers  and  Germans  had  already  found 
a  subsistence  in  the  region,  not  only  in  trade,  or  as  drivers  and 
workmen,  but  also  as  cattle-raisers  and  farmers,  by  which  means 
they  had  amassed  considerable  fortunes,  when  the  rising  of  the 
natives,  which  burst  upon  them  in  the  year  1904,  swept  away 
the  fhiits  of  their  persevering  toil 

For  nearly  four  months  the  military  forces  in  the  colony  were 
in  conflict  with  an  enemy  who,  armed  with  the  best  weapons, 
used  from  childhood  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  bom  to 
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the  skill  of  the  horseman  and  hunter,  knew  also  to  perfection 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  the  ground  offered, 
and  struggled  for  independence  with  rare  energy. 

It  seems  as  if  the  rebellion  were  now  definitely  crushed.  The 
colonization  of  South-West  Africa  is  on  the  eve  of  a  new  flight. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rising  has  had  for  effect  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  already  mentioned,  from  Luderitzbucht  to  Keet- 
manshoop,  which  will  materially  help  on  the  development  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  colony ;  moreover,  the  territory  of  the 
Hereros  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  opened  to 
European  immigrants ;  finally,  many  soldiers  who,  in  the  course 
of  defending  the  country,  came  to  appreciate  its  value,  mean  to 
remain  faithful  to  it.  According  to  an  official  inquiry,  about 
1000  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  have  determined  to  stay 
in  the  colony — more  than  300  of  them  as  farmers. 

To  soldiers  of  good  character,  who  have  taken  part  in  a 
campaign  in  the  colony,  and  have  a  capital  of  2000  marks,  the 
already  very  moderate  price  of  farm-lands,  varying  from  20 
pfennig  to  1  mark  per  hectare,  can  be  reduced  one-half.  Sub¬ 
sidies,  to  a  maximum  of  6000  marks,  can  be  allotted  to  German 
subjects  disposed  to  establish  themselves  in  the  colony.  As 
nearly  270,000  square  miles  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  the 
fanns  are  generally  about  7000  hectares  in  size,  there  will  be 
room  for  10,000  farmers  with  their  families,  without  counting 
those  who  follow  other  callings. 

Besides  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  the  future  of  the  colony 
rests  on  its  mineral  deposits,  and  especially  on  its  rich  copper¬ 
bearing  strata,  which  had  been  exploited  even  before  the  German 
occupation,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  transport.  Copper  has 
been  discovered  in  seventeen  different  spots  in  the  colony,  and 
the  Mining  and  Bailway  Company  of  Otavi  completed  in 
November,  1906,  the  line  from  Swakopmund  to  Tsumeb  (359 
miles),  which  will  enable  it  to  exploit  the  rich  copper  mines  of 
the  Otavi  district.  The  ores  have  an  18  per  cent,  richness  of 
pure  metal ;  and  the  company  hope  for  an  annual  exportation 
of  3000  tons  of  ore.  Rich  mines  of  copper  are  found  also  at 
Gorob,  75  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Swakopmund ;  at  Otjisongati, 
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43  miles  to  the  east  of  Okahandja,  and  at  Okiep,  not  far  from 
the  northern  border  of  the  colony. 

Gold  has  been  traced  in  fourteen  spots,  but  not  in  workable 
quantities.  Deposits  of  iron  and  lead  have  also  been  located. 

The  coast  waters  are  very  rich  in  fish. 

The  trade  of  the  colony,  which  b  still  rather  small  in  value, 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Tmts. 

Import!. 

Exports. 

ToUL 

1897  .. 

4,887  .. 

1247  .. 

6,134 

1898  .. 

5,868  .. 

916  .. 

6,784 

1899  .. 

8,941  .. 

1399  .. 

..  10,340 

1900  .. 

6,968  .. 

908  .. 

7,876 

1901  .. 

..  10,075  .. 

1242  .. 

..  11,317 

1902  .. 

8,568  .. 

2213  .. 

..  10,781 

1903  .. 

7,931  .. 

3444 

..  11,375 

1904  .. 

..  10,057  .. 

299  .. 

..  10,356 

1905  .. 

..  23,632  .. 

216  .. 

..  23,848 

1906  .. 

..  36,349(68,625)  .. 

383  .. 

..  36,732  (69,009) 

(These  hgures  are  given  in  thousands  of  marks,  and  are  based  on  official  reports.) 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  fiigures  for  the  years  1904  and 
1905,  contrary  to  those  for  preceding  years,  apply  only  to  private 
merchandise  imported  into  the  colony,  and  exclude  Government 
supplies ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  state  of  war,  it  was 
not  possible  to  take  account  of  the  latter  in  the  statbtics.  (For 
1906  the  figures  in  brackets  include  the  Government  supplies.) 
Germany  takes  the  first  place  among  the  countries  which  have 
commercial  relations  with  the  colony ;  its  share  b  85  per  cent, 
of  the  total  trade  of  the  year  1905. 

The  increase  of  imports  in  the  years  1904  and  1905  is  due 
not  only  to  the  needs  of  the  numerous  troops,  but  abo  to  the 
growth  of  the  civil  European  population  from  4640  persons 
(Jan.,  1903)  to  6366  persons  (Jan.,  1906). 

The  chief  objects  of  importation  in  1905  were  of  the  value 
(in  marks),  beer,  2^  millions;  linen  goods,  1^  million;  meat 
preserves,  more  than  1,200,000;  manufactured  tobaccos,  more 
than  1,100,000;  milk  and  other  comestibles  of  imimal  origin, 
1,000,000;  brandies,  750,000 ;  vegetable  and  fruit  preserves,  more 
than  500,000.  Building  materials  and  iron  especially  regbtered 
a  considerable  increase ;  they  were  imported  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  destroyed  in  the  war,  for  making  the 
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line  to  Otavi,  and  for  other  objects,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
5  millions.  The  fall  in  exports  is  explained  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  guano  deposits  of  Cape  Cross,  and  by  the  fact  that,  follow¬ 
ing  the  suspension  of  farm-working,  the  export  of  cattle  ceased 
almost  entirely. 

There  are  in  the  colony  eighteen  mining,  industrial,  and 
commercial  companies,  which  include  two  banks  (at  Swakopmund 
and  at  Windhoek),  and  there  are  also  more  than  270  private 
firms. 

The  value  of  the  capital  of  Qerman  origin,  placed  in  the 
colony  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1906  is  reckoned,  according 
to  an  official  calculation  {Report  on  Gertnan  Capital  Interests  in 
the  German  Protectorates,  November,  1906),  as  follows : — 

1.  Capital  with  a  productive  aim  provided  by  the  Government — 

(a)  Railways  .  28,913,590  marks 


(6)  Port  construction,  etc. 

.  5,639,259 

(e)  Agricultural  establishments  . 

.  .  672,821 

n 

(d)  Roads,  agriculture,  etc. 

.  2,651,358 

” 

37,877,028  marks 

2.  Capital  of  corporations— 

(a)  Protestant  missions  .. 

.  1,413,160 

„ 

(6)  Catholic  missions 

.  626,000 

2,039,160  „ 

3.  Private  capital— 

(a)  Companies . 

.  16,308^61 

•9 

(6)  Individual  . 

.  24,500,000 

40,808,861  „ 

Total  .. 

80,725,049  „ 

German  East  Africa. — This  colony  has  an  area  of  384,000 
square  miles  approximately — that  is,  nearly  double  that  of  the 
mother-country.  It  has  2560  European  inhabitants,  and 
7  million  nativea  It  belongs,  throughout  its  extent,  to  the 
tropical  zone,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  sea-board  provided  with 
excellent  ports,  and  also  by  a  series  of  great  lakes — Nyasa, 
Tanganyika,  !^vu,  Victoria — which  surround  it,  and  form,  so 
to  speak,  a  second  sea-board.  The  elevated  plateaux  of  the 
interior  permit  Europeans  to  live  there  without  danger  to  their 
health. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  table  of  imports  and  exports — 
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(The  ralues  are  in  thousands  of  marks.) 


Tear*. 

Impoita. 

ExporU. 

ToUL 

1889  .. 

2,485 

4,271 

.. 

6,756 

1890  .. 

8,473 

7,524 

15,997 

1891  .. 

9,001 

7,482 

16,483 

1892  .. 

8,054 

7,030 

15,084 

1893  .. 

7,713 

5,581 

13,394 

1894  .. 

7,168 

4,877 

12,045 

1895  .. 

7,608 

3,258 

10366 

1896  .. 

8,665 

4,117 

12,782 

1897  .. 

9,042 

4,940 

13,982 

1898  .. 

..  11,853 

4333 

16,186 

1899  .. 

..  10,823 

3,937 

14,760 

1900 

..  12,031 

4394 

16,325 

1901  .. 

9,511' 

4,623 

14,134 

1902  .. 

8,858 

5383 

14,141 

1903  .. 

..  11,188 

7,054 

18342 

1904  .. 

..  14,339 

8,951 

23,290 

1905  .. 

..  17,655 

9,950 

27,605 

1906  .. 

..  25,153 

10,995 

36,148 

In  the  year  1905,  Germany  shared  in  the  total  trade  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent 

The  moderate  figures  of  the  year  1888-1889  are  explained  by 
the  rebellion  of  the  Araba  Once  that  was  suppressed,  the 
export  of  the  accumulated  products,  and  the  needs  of  the 
government  for  its  establishment,  caused  an  increase  of  trade. 
But  a  reaction  followed  this  increase,  when  these  causes  ceased 
to  act,  and  considerable  sums  were  lost.  The  English  and 
Belgiems,  too,  launched  steamboats  on  the  riverways  of  the 
Shire-Zambesi  and  the  Congo,  and  on  the  Central  African  lakes, 
and  diverted  towards  the  west  and  the  south  the  products 
which  until  then  had  been  transported  by  the  German  colony. 
Another  drawback  was  the  influence  of  the  troubles  in  the 
interior,  which  required  successively  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  Bana  Heri,  of  the  Sultan  Siki  of  Tabora,  of 
the  Wah^4,  of  the  Sultan  Hassan-bin-Omari,  of  the  Wadjagga, 
Wangoni,  and  of  the  Wadjambas.  In  spite  of  these  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances,  and  of  other  calamities,  such  as  the  cattle 
plague,  drought,  locusts,  and  a  famine  which  the  latter  caused 
in  1898,  the  trade  of  the  colony  developed  regularly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  passing  falling-off  in  the  importations  in  1901 
and  1902,  which  was  caused  partly  by  the  increase  in  native 
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production.  In  1905  the  trade  was  almost  double  that  of  1898. 
This  growth  was  due  to  the  foundation  of  new  schemes  of 
exploitation,  to  the  railway  of  Usambasa,  and  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  that  from  Dsir-es-Salaam  to  Mrogoro,  but  chiefly 
to  the  English  railway  from  Mombasa  to  Port  Florence,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  This  line,  725  miles  long, 
finished  in  1903,  has  opened  the  northern  part  of  the  colony, 
especially  the  territory  situated  to  the  north-east,  to  trade, 
by  bringing  Lake  Victoria  within  two  days’  journey,  while 
formerly  caravans  took  two  months  to  get  to  it  The  total 
trade  passing  through  the  interior  frontiers,  which  in  1904 
only  came  to  2,750,000  marks,  rose  to  more  than  7,150,000 
marks  in  1906. 

Of  the  articles  of  commerce  of  the  colony,  the  chief  objects  of 
import  are  cotton  goods,  which,  in  1905,  were  of  the  value  of 
6  million  marks ;  also,  building  and  construction  materials,  rice, 
meat,  and  mtmhines. 

The  most  notable  article  of  export  is  caoutchouc,  which,  in 
recent  years,  has  been  exported  regularly  to  the  value  of  more 
than  2  million  marks.  The  greater  portion  of  the  caoutchouc 
is  gathered  in  the  wild  state  by  the  natives,  but  plantations 
have  been  mstde  in  which  the  difierent  species  of  caoutchouc  are 
cultivated.  To  an  increasing  degree  skins  have  been  exported, 
generally  by  the  interior  frontiers,  to  the  value  of  more  than  a 
million  marks’  worth  annually.  In  1905,  the  export  value  of 
wax  and  aloes  flbre  reached  nearly  the  same  figure.  The  export 
of  cocoa  grew  by  190,000  marks  in  1905  ;  the  export  of  ebony 
has  fallen  and  remains  below  a  half -million  marks ;  the  export 
of  cofifee,  which  rose  to  about  a  half-million  marks,  has  suffered 
from  the  fall  in  price.  Attempts  which  were  made  to  produce 
a  tobacco  of  superior  quality  failed  of  success. 

According  to  the  Colonial  Handbook  for  1907,  there  were 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  colony,  16  plantation  companies,  126 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  companies,  and  14  industrial 
companies,  including  the  German  East- African  Bank. 

OflScial  calculations  show  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1906,  the  investment  of  German  capital  was  as  follows : — 
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1.  Government  capital — 


(a)  Rulways  . 

9,597,421  marks 

(6)  Port  construction,  etc. 

8,446,935 

n 

(c)  Agricultural  establishments 

2,685,670 

n 

2.  Capital  of  corporations — 

(a)  Communes . 

1,871,853 

15,730,026  marks 

(6)  Protestant  missions.. 

1,474,660 

(c)  Roman  Catholic  missions  .. 

1,400,000 

„  4,746,513  „ 

3.  Private  capital — 

(a)  Companies . 

63,668,718 

H 

(6)  Individual . 

21,272,000 

n 

84,940,718 


Total  ..  ..  105,417,257  „ 

Kwmerun,  of  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  German 
Empire,  is  a  purely  tropical  colony.  It  is  the  most  fertile  of  the 
German  colonies.  About  900  Europeans  and  3,500,000  natives 
inhabit  it.  The  excellent  port  of  Duala  is  a  great  advantage 
for  commerce  and  navigation,  but  it  was  only  in  the  summer  of 
1905  that  the  construction  of  the  first  railway  was  begun,  from 
Duala  to  the  mountains  of  Manenguba  (100  miles).  The 
imports  and  exports  have  grown,  as  is  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table : — 


(In  thousands  of  marks.) 


Ymts. 

1890 

Importa. 

4,000 

Exports. 

Total. 

1891 

4,547 

4307  .. 

8,854 

1892 

4,471 

4264  .. 

8,735 

1893 

4,162 

4633  .. 

8,795 

1894 

6,497 

4435  .. 

..  10,932 

1895 

5,658 

4090  .. 

9,748 

1896 

5,359 

3961  .. 

9320 

1897 

6,327 

3385  .. 

9,712 

1898 

9,297 

4602  .. 

..  13,899 

1899 

11,133 

4841  .. 

..  15374 

1900 

14,245 

5886  .. 

..  20,131 

1901 

9,397 

6264  .. 

..  15,661 

1902 

13,892 

6652  .. 

..  20,044 

1903 

9,638 

7565  .. 

..  17303 

1904 

9,378 

8021  .. 

..  17399 

1905 

13,467 

9315  .. 

..  22,782 

1906 

18,262 

.. 

9946  .. 

..  23,208 

Germany  took  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  in  1905.  The 
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trade  has  grown  constantly,  with  slight  exceptions.  The  con¬ 
siderable  fall  in  exports  in  1897  is  explained  by  the  bad  harvest 
of  oil-palm  kernels.  The  variations  of  the  figures  of  imports  is 
partly  explained  by  several  modifications  of  the  customs  tariff 
at  different  times. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  :  woven  goods,  garments, 
linen  goods,  etc.,  of  which,  in  1905,  4  million  marks’  worth  were 
imported;  construction  materials,  drinkables,  rice,  machines, 
arms  (especially  flint-guns),  powder,  tobacco. 

The  importation  of  spirits  has  lessened  during  the  last  few 
years,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  raising  of  the  duties  which  were 
imposed  on  alcoholic  drinks,  so  injurious  to  the  natives ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  importation  of  woven  goods  has  increased. 

The  most  important  product  exported  is  caoutchouc;  the 
value  in  1905  was  more  than  4  million  marks,  though  only  ten 
years  before  it  scarcely  reached  1  million  marks.  The  gather¬ 
ing  of  caoutchouc  was  at  first  limited  to  the  territory  of  the 
littoral ;  but  the  forests  there  becoming  exhausted,  the  traders 
penetrated  to  the  interior,  and  devastated  the  trees  and  climbers. 
To  protect  the  south  of  the  colony,  which  is  particularly  rich 
in  the  caoutchouc  species,  the  Government  has  established  an 
inspection  department,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  watch¬ 
ing  over  the  gathering  of  caoutchouc  in  the  wild  state ;  and  it 
has  also  put  a  special  duty  upon  the  export  of  the  material 
Besides,  in  Kamerun,  several  plantation  companies  cultivate 
also  the  Kickxia  Elaatica,  and  other  species  of  gum  trees. 

Next  come  the  oil  and  the  kernels  of  the  oil-palms,  of  which 
considerable  quantities  were  exported;  in  the  last  few  years 
the  value  of  these  products  amounted  to  2  or  8  million  marks 
a  year.  The  rich  forests  of  oil-palms,  the  kernels  of  which 
maintain  their  price  in  the  world’s  markets,  constitute  a  very 
valuable  asset  for  the  colony  and  a  stable  foundation  for  its 
trade,  as  the  oil-palm  is  attacked  by  very  few  enemies  and 
gives  regular  harvests,  easy  to  gather.  The  transport  of  the 
crop  by  caravans  of  bearers  is,  however,  only  remunerative  in 
a  zone  of  about  32  miles  from  the  coast,  so  that  railways  are 
necessary  profitably  to  exploit  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 
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When  the  girdle  of  viigin  forest,  which,  to  a  maximum  depth 
of  188  miles,  borders  the  coast  of  this  fertile  colony,  is  pierced 
by  railroads,  the  trade  of  the  colony  will  for  a  certainty  make 
a  remarkable  advance. 

Ebony,  the  export  of  which  has  so  much  decreased  in  Eastern 
Africa,  shows  in  Kamerun  encouraging  figures;  the  lowest 
figure,  370,000  marks  in  1896,  becomes  the  highest  figure, 
1,271,000  marks,  in  1905. 

The  cultivation  of  cocoa  has  yielded  increasing  crops,  and 
produced  928,000  marks’  worth  in  1903,  which  rose  to  1,044,000 
marks’  worth  in  1904,  and  again  to  1,281,000  marks’  worth  in 
1905.  Unfortunately  a  fungus  and  an  insect  damage  the  trees 
to  such  an  extent,  that  some  of  the  planters  prefer  the  cultivation 
of  caoutchouc.  In  1905,  an  area  of  8065  hectares  was  cultivated 
with  cocoa,  of  489  hectares  with  caoutchouc,  and  of  183  hectares 
with  kola.  Altogether,  there  were  about  42  agricultural  and 
industrial  establishments,  including  a  bank.  The  German 

capital  invested  in  the  colony  was  allotted  as  follows : — 

1.  OoTeramentcapital— 

(a)  Construction  of  ports,  etc.  ..  3,622,495  marks 

(()  Ai^cultural  establishments  381,825  „ 

(c)  Roads  and  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  .  60,500  „ 

(cO  Imperial  loans  for  productive 

objects  (railways,  ports,  etc.)  1,424,990  „ 

-  5,489,810  marks 

2.  Corporations — 

(а)  Protestant  missions  ..  ..  680,000  „ 

(б)  Roman  Catholic  missions  ..  400,000  „ 

-  1,080,000  „ 

S.  Private  capital— 

(а)  Companies .  34,761,858  „ 

(б)  Individual  .  5,820,000  „ 

-  40,581,858  „ 

Total  ..  ..  47,151,668  „ 

Togo,  situated  between  the  French  colony  of  Dahomey  and 
the  Gold  Coast,  has  a  coast-line  of  33  miles  only,  and  an  area  of 
33,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  250  Europeans 
and  1,(X)0,000  natives.  Its  favourable  financial  position  has 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  means  to  facilitate  trade. 
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At  Lome  a  jetty  has  been  built — a  construction  of  first-rate 
importance  for  the  roadsteads  of  the  West  African  coast  From 
Lome  to  Anecho  (Little  Popo)  a  coast  railway  of  26  miles  long 
was  laid  in  July,  1905,  and  another  railway  into  the  interior, 
from  Lome  to  Falimo  (79  miles),  was  finished  in  January,  1907. 

We  give  the  table  of  imports  and  exports —  .  , 

(In  thousands  of  nuuks.) 


Tem. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

Tout. 

1893 

..  2415  .. 

3414  .. 

..  5329 

1894 

..  2241  .. 

2894  .. 

..  5,135 

1895  .. 

..  2.353  .. 

3048  .. 

..  5,401 

1896 

..  1887  .. 

1651  .. 

..  3338 

1897  .. 

..  1976  .. 

771  .. 

..  2,747 

1898 

..  2491  (2176) 

1470  .. 

..  3,961  (3,646) 

1899 

..  3280  (2753) 

2583  .. 

..  5,863  (5336) 

1900 

..  3517(3147) 

3059  .. 

..  6,516  (6307) 

1901 

..  4723  (3823) 

3691  .. 

..  8,414  (7,513) 

1902 

..  6206  (5180) 

4194  .. 

..  10,400  (9374) 

1903 

..  6105  (5105) 

3616  .. 

..  9,721  (8,721) 

1904 

..  6898  (5609) 

^1  .. 

..  10,449  (9,161) 

1905  .. 

..  7760(6945) 

3957  .. 

..  11,717(10302) 

1906  .. 

..  (6432)  .. 

4199  .. 

..  (10,631) 

(The  figures  of  importation  were  at  first  calculated  by  including 
the  amount  of  customs  duties,  a  method  which  was  discontinued 
in  1906.  The  figures  in  brackets  are  calculated  without  customs 
duties.) 

Of  the  total  trade  of  about  10  million  marks,  Germany  took 
more  than  three-fourths. 

The  reasons  for  the  variations  in  the  imports  and  exports  are 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Eamerun.  In  the  years  1896, 1897, 
1903,  1904,  and  1905,  the  crops  of  kernels  and  oil  of  the  oil- 
palm  were  very  poor,  owing  to  the  wsmt  of  rain  and  to  the 
climate,  which  is  drier  even  than  that  of  Kamerun. 

The  first  place  among  articles  of  import  belongs  to  cotton 
fabrics  and  yams.  Amounting  to  a  value  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million  marks  in  the  earlier  years,  the  imports  of  these  articles 
rose  in  the  latter  years  to  a  value  of  a  million  and  three-quarter 
marks.  The  import  of  spirits  has  also  increased,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  entry  duties  being  raised,  from  about  a  half-million 
inai’ks  in  the  earlier  years  to  more  than  a  million  marks.  In 
VoL.  XVUL— No.  a  T 
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1904  the  figure  reached  was  as  much  as  a  million  and  three- 
quarter  marks,  while  in  1905  it  fell  suddenly  to  about  a  half¬ 
million  marks;  the  merchants  having  provided  themselves  in 
1904,  before  the  new  tariff  was  put  vigorously  in  action,  with 
considerable  stocks ;  in  1006  the  import  of  spirits  rose  to  about 
a  million  marks’  worth.  The  import  of  constructive  materials 
reached  in  1905  a  value  of  almost  two  million  marks,  on 
account  of  the  laying  of  railways.  In  1906,  they  fell  almost 
a  million  and  a  half.  The  import  of  tobacco  has  also  grown, 
and  has  reached  in  the  last  few  years  the  mean  annual  figure 
of  250,000  marks’  worth.  Of  equal  value  were  the  imports  of 
flint-guns  and  powder. 

Turning  to  exports,  that  of  caoutchouc  has  grown  appreciably ; 
the  figures  are :  one  million  marks’  value  in  1905,  and  in  1906 
a  value  of  1,160,000  marks.  The  export  of  oil-palm  kernels, 
which,  at  difierent  times,  had  passed  the  value  of  three  million 
marks,  has  lately,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  sufiered  from 
drought,  and,  further,  the  gathering  of  the  kernels  has  been  to 
some  extent  neglected  by  the  natives  owing  to  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  railway-laying.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1905  was 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  in  1906,  860,000  marks.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  maize,  previously  of  some 
amount  in  Togo,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  easy  means  of 
transport  afforded  by  the  coast-line,  and  produced  in  1905  and 
1906  about  half  a  million  marks. 

Attempts  at  cotton  cultivation  have  been  made  since  1902. 
In  1903,  38,000  marks’  worth  was  exported,  with  an  increase  in 
1904  to  50,000  marks*  worth,  and  in  1906  to  165,000  marks’ 
worth.  An  area  of  535  hectares  was  planted  with  cocoa 
trees. 

There  were  in  the  colony  23  agricultural  establishments  and 
industrial  corporations,  with  a  bank. 

The  German  capital  placed  in  Togo  towards  the  end  of  1906 
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1.  Government  capital— 


(a)  Railways 

..  1,995,723  marks 

(6)  Imperial  loans  for  railways 

..  7,800,000  „ 

9,795,723  marks 

2.  Corporations — 

(a)  Protestant  missions  .. 

.'■>80,000  „ 

(6)  Roman  Catholic  missions 

202,000  „ 

— 

782,000  „ 

3.  Private  capital— 

(a)  Companies 

..  6,992,000  „ 

(6)  Individual 

..  4,140,000  „ 

11,132,000  „ 

Total  .. 

21,709,723  „ 

New  Guinea  and  the  German  Islands  of  the  Pacific, — This 
group  includes :  1.  The  northern  part  of  New  Guinea  (known  as 
Kaiser-Wilhelmsland),  with  an  area  of  about  70,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  150  Europeans  and  100,000  natives. 

2.  The  Bismarck  Archipelago,  with  an  area  of  20,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  more  than  300  Europeans  and  200,000 
natives.  It  is  made  up  of  the  islands  Neu-Pommern,  Neu- 
Mecklenburg,  Neu-Hannover,  Neu-Lauenburg,  and  the  islands 
Salomon  Bouka  and  BongainvUle. 

3.  The  Caroline  Islands,  Palau,  and  Mariannes,  with  an  area 
of  about  560  square  miles.  There  are  800  islands  in  this  group ; 
the  population  totals  150  Europeans  and  40,000  natives. 

4.  The  Marshall  Islands,  of  an  area  of  150  square  miles ;  there 
are  353  islands,  with  a  population  of  80  Europeans  and  15,000 
natives. 

In  the  interior  of  Kaiser-Wilhelmsland  there  are  lofty 
mountains  and  plateaux  which  are  as  yet  little  known;  the 
coast  territory  is  hot,  and  not  favourable  to  the  health  of  white 
people.  The  climate  of  most  of  the  islands  is  fairly  healthy. 

In  Kaiser-Wilhelmsland  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  there 
were,  in  1906,  34  establishments  and  51  plantations,  of  an  area 
of  89,000  hectares,  of  which  14,000  hectares  were  cultivated  with 
cocoa  trees,  12,000  hectares  with  caoutchouc,  1100  with  cotton 
plants,  and  200  with  coffee  plants.  Tobacco,  which  has  been 
grown  for  some  time  by  the  Company  of  New  Guinea,  has  not 
given  the  results  which  were  ho  ped  for 
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As  in  Kaiser-Wilbelinsland  and  in  the  Bismarck*Archipelago, 
the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa  tree  forms  the  chief  industry  in 
the  other  islands. 


The  development  of  the  trade  of  this  group  b  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

Kaiser- W  ilhemsland. 

(In  thousands  of  marks.) 


Importa. 


Exports. 


1905  .. 

,, 

666 

156 

1906  .. 

•• 

917 

49 

Bishabck  Abchipelaoo. 

1904  .. 

1759 

1130 

1905  .. 

•• 

2271 

1179 

East  Carolines. 

1905  .. 

315 

101 

1906  .. 

•• 

391 

136 

West  Carolines. 

1905  .. 

209 

126 

1906  .. 

1392 

•  ..  ..  136 

Mariannes. 

1905  .. 

176 

97 

1906  .. 

- 

239 

56 

Marshall  Islands. 

1905  .. 

651 

..  ..  700 

1906  .. 

1096 

570 

TotsL 

822 

967 


2889 

3450 


416 

527 


335 

1528 
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294 


1351 

1666 


The  German  capital  invested  in  New  Guinea  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies  b  placed,  according  to  the  latest  Report,  as  below ; — 

1.  Oovemment  capital — 

Establishments  for  the  develop- 


ment  of  navigation 

..  1,049,243  marks 

1,049,243  marks 

2.  Corporations — 

(a)  Protestant  missions  .. 

104,900  „ 

(6)  Roman  Catholic  missions 

794,000  „ 

898,900  „ 

3.  Private  capital- 

fa)  Companies 

..  18,571,975  „ 

(5)  Individual 

..  3,189,000  „ 

21,760,975  „ 

Total  .. 

2,3,709,118  „ 

'  Increase  caused  by  the  establishment  of  a  telegraph  company  in  the  Jap  Island. 
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The  group  of  the  Samoa  lalanda,  comprising  Upolu  (345  square 
miles)  with  the  port  of  Apia,  Savaii  (660  square  miles),  and  the 
two  islands  Manono  and  Apolima,  of  small  extent.  The  popu* 
lation  is  380  Europeans  and  about  34,000  natives.  These  islands, 
besides  the  beauty  of  their  vegetation,  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  free,  or  almost  free,  from  the  usual  maladies  of  tropical 
regions,  such  as  malaria  and  dysentery. 

The  trade  figures  are  as  follows  (as  always,  in  thousands  of 
marks) : — 


Tetn. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ToUl. 

1900  .. 

..  2106  -  .. 

..  1266  .. 

..  3372 

1901  .. 

..  1571  .. 

..  1006  .. 

..  2577 

1902  .. 

..  2603  .. 

..  1692  .. 

..  4295 

1903  .. 

..  2681  .. 

..  1385  .. 

..  4066 

1904  .. 

..  2317  .. 

..  1675  .. 

..  3992 

1905  .. 

..  3387(2882) 

..  2209  .. 

..  5416  (4911) 

1906  .. 

..  (2870)  .., 

..  3026  .. 

..  (5898) 

(The  brackets  indicate  that  the  customs  dues  are  not  reckoned  in  the  amount.) 

The  imports  come  principally  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  while  most  of  the  exports  were  destined  for  X^ermany. 

With  regard  to  the  products,  copra  occupies  the  foremost 
place.  The  value  of  the  amount  exported  in  1905  was  almost 
2  million  marks,  and  in  1906  nearly  3  million  marks.  The 
cultivation  of  cocoa  has  also  been  introduced,  the  quality  seems 
excellent ;  a  large  area  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
value  of  the  export  in  1905  was  30,000  marks,  and  in  1906  more 
than  100,000  marks.  A  beginning  has  also  been  made  of  caout¬ 
chouc  growing.  As  the  number  of  workers  recruited  from  the 
Pacific  Islands  is  not  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  plantations, 
Chinese  coolies  have  been  brought  in.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1906,  the  following  was  the  allocation  of  German  capital  in  this 
colony : — 

1.  Government  capital  invested  in  the 

interest  of  navigation  ..  ..  65,500  marks  65,500  marks 

2.  Corporations :  Roman  Catholic  mis¬ 

sions  .  350,000  „  350,000  „ 

3.  Private  capiUd— 

(а)  Companies  .  2,410,573  „ 

(б)  Individual  .  7,600,000  „ 

-  10,010,573  „ 

Total  ..  ..  10,426,073  ., 
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Kiaochou. — This  dependency  occupies  a  special  place  among 
the  German  colonies.  It  is  not  under  the  Colonial  Department, 
but  is  administered  by  the  Navy  Department  It  includes  the 
basin  of  the  bay  of  Kiaochou  and  the  littoral  to  the  south  and 
north,  together  with  the  places  Tsing-tau  and  Kiaochou.  The 
area  is  200  square  miles ;  the  population  comprises  more  than 
1225  Europeans,  200  Japanese,  and  28,500  Chinese.  Besides  the 
sphere,  there  is  an  area  of  a  zone  of  30  miles  beyond  the  frontier, 
with  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  bound  not  to  interfere 
in  any  way,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  German  Government. 

Tsing-tau,  the  seat  of  administration,  has  been  declared  a  free 
port.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  the  railway  (272  miles  in 
length)  to  Tsinan-fou,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung. 
The  line  was  finished  in  the  beginning  of  1904.  The  port 
establishments  are  to  be  finished  this  year,  but  there  are  already 
in  existence  a  dock  with  a  capacity  of  16,000  tons,  as  well  as  a 
building-yard.  At  Tsing-tau  there  is  a  Chinese  custom-house. 

The  trade  of  Kiaochou  has  grown  thus : — 


Ymh. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

TotkL 

1899,  to  Sept.  30, 1900 

..  8,984  . 

.  3,465 

..  12,449 

1900  „ 

ff 

1901 

..  11,346  . 

.  9,072 

..  20,418 

1901  „ 

n 

1902 

..  12,516  . 

.  4,920 

..  17,436 

1902  „ 

n 

1903 

..  22,951  . 

.  7,972 

..  30,923 

1903  „ 

„ 

1904 

..  33,750  . 

.  14,232 

..  47,982 

1904  „ 

n 

1903 

..  44,645  , 

.  19,882 

..  64,527 

1905  „ 

1906 

..  63,071  . 

.  24,535 

..  85,606 

1906 

1907 

..  82,009  . 

.  34,074 

..  116,083 

As  regards  the  imports,  cotton  goods  and  yams  hold  the  first 
place,  with  a  value  of  about  32  million  marks.  Chinese  papers 
come  next  (G  million),  matches  (1|  million),  petroleum  and  raw 
Chinese  cotton  (1^  million  each).  The  articles  of  export  are : 
straw-plait  (10  millions),  ground-nut  oil  (4^  millions),  silk  and 
silk-waste  (2^  millions),  sponges,  melons,  and  coal  As  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Mining  Company  of  Shantung  at  Fang-tse  and 
Po-shau  have  yielded  good  results,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
export  of  coal  will  largely  increase. 

Among  the  49  different  companies  given  in  the  Colonial 
Handbook  for  1907,  we  notice  the  Railway  Company  of 
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Shantung,  with  a  capital  of  54  million  marks;  the  German 
Asiatic  Bank  (capital,  7  million  taels),  the  Mining  Company  of 
Shantung  (12  million  marks),  the  German-Chinese  Compemy 
engaged  in  the  silk  industry  (2  million  marks). 

Ill 

On  summing  up  our  inquiry  into  the  trade  of  the  German 
colonies  since  1899,  we  get  the  following  figures : — 


Total  Trade  (in  thousands  of  marks). 


1399. 

1900. 

1901. 

1909. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

African  colonies 
Pacific  colonies 

46,937 

6,550 

49,526 

8,018 

55,366 

9,656 

61,494 

9,719 

85,952 

13,256 

106,762 

14,023 

Total 

53,487 

58,108 

57444 

67,371 

71,213 

99,208 

110,785 

1899-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-9. 

1^9-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-0. 

1906-7. 

Kiaochou 

12,449 

20,418 

17,436 

30,923 

47,982 

64,517 

85,606 

116,083 

In  these  eight  years  the  total  trade  of  Kiaochou,  a  free  port 
helped  by  the  Shantung  railway,  has  greatly  increased;  the 
trade  of  the  other  German  colonies  has  more  than  doubled. 
At  the  present  time  the  trade  of  all  the  German  colonies  is  about 
250  million  meurks.  This  sum  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  mother-country,  which,  by  the  latest  Report, 
amounted  to  over  £600,000,000  for  the  year.  Nevertheless,  the 
constant  and  substantial  increase  of  colonial  trade  proves  that  it 
rests  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  more  rapid 
development  yet,  if  it  is  aided  in  a  more  efficacious  manner  by 
various  means  of  communication. 

A  Report  presented  to  the  Reichstag  in  1905,  shows  that  in 
1903,  out  of  a  total  trade  of  her  colonies  without  Kiaochou 
of  67,371,000  mai'ks,  Germany’s  share  was  33,775,000  marks; 
in  other  words,  60‘1  per  cent.  In  1905,  out  of  a  total  of 
92,208,000  marks,  her  share  was  63,184,000  marks,  or  63*7 
per  cent.  This  proportion  is  the  more  satisfactory  to  the 
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activity  of  the  German  trader  in  Germany  over-seas,  because 
foreign  goods  are  treated  absolutely  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
home  goods ;  and  Germany  only  accords  to  the  products  of  her 
colonies  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment. 

The  considerable  development  of  German  trade  with  the 
African  colonies  is  shown  especially  by  the  growing  number 
of  companies  doing  business  in  the  German  West  African 
territories ;  the  number  of  companies  exporting  by  the  Woerman 
Line  was — 

1886.  18M.  1906. 

To  Tof^ ..  ..  ..  ..  ..5  ..  30  ..  57 

„  Kameron . 12  ..  49  ..  101 

„  South-West  Africa . —  ..  51  ..  87 

The  number  of  German  companies  which  exported  goods  to 
East  Africa  by  the  East  African  Line  was :  in  1890,  10 ;  in 
1900,  23;  in  1905,  36. 

The  sea-traffic  of  Germany  with  its  colonies  shows  the  same 
signs  of  progressive  development.  In  1902,  in  Togo,  in  Kamerun, 
in  South-West  and  East  Africa,  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  in 
Kiaochou,  24  ports  and  roadsteads  were  open  to  merchant 
vessels ;  in  1905  this  number  had  grown  to  35.  The  shipping 
figures  of  1902  showed  that  there  were  in  connection  with  this 
traffic  2325  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  2  million  tons ;  but 
in  1905  these  numbers  had  grown  to  7692  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  5  millions.  Except  in  the  Samoa  Islands,  where  the 
English  flag  predominated,  Germany’s  ships  were  in  the  great 
majority.  Arranged  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
coming  and  going,  the  colonies  fall  into  the  following  order: 
South-West  Africa,  1,553,000  tons;  East  Africa,  1,250,000  tons; 
Kamerun,  962,000  tons ;  Kiaochou,  477,000  tons ;  New  Guinea, 
296,000  tons;  Samoa,  52,000  tons;  Carolines  and  Meuiannes, 
37,000  tons ;  Marshall  Isles,  23,000  tons.  Corresponding  to 
the  growth  of  trade  and  shipping,  the  value  of  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  colonies  is  now  largely  increased.  The  German 
monetary  interests  in  the  colonies  have  attained  to  the  following 
amounts : — 


German  Colonies. 


Marks. 

85,62.5,049 

271,417,257 

279,151.6.« 

93,.'M)9.72;4 

98,409,118 

78,026,073 


Soath-West  Africa 
East  Africa 

Kamerua . 

Togo . 

New  Guinea  and  dependencies 
Samoa  Islands 


905,938,888 


We  add  further :  1.  The  capital  invested  in  the  shipping  in¬ 
dustry  connected  with  the  colonies,  valued  officially,  as  follows : — 

East  Africa  Line,  Hamburg .  24,000,000  marks 

Woerman  Line,  Hamburg .  40,000,000  „ 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  Bremen  (New  Guinea)  ..  1,077,800  „ 

Total  .  65,077,800  „ 

2.  Ten  million  marks  of  company  capital  and  of  individual 
capital  not  given  in  the  of&cial  ^Reports. 

3.  Five  million  marks  of  capital  belonging  to  companies  with 
headquarters  in  Germany,  but  working  in  the  colonies. 

From  these  particulars  it  can  be  seen  that  at  this  moment  the 
German  capital  connected  with  the  colonies  comes  to  about  1000 
million  marks.  This  is  leaving  out  of  account  a  large  amount 
invested  at  Kiaochou,  of  which  there  is  no  official  Report. 

The  growth  of  commerce,  of  shipping,  and  of  industrial 
establishments,  etc.,  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  the  productive  capital  invested  by  the  State  is  com¬ 
paratively  small  in  amount  compared  to  the  capital  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  companies,  and  individuals  established  in  the  colonies :  the 
following  table  shows  the  comparative  sums : — 


East  Africa 
South-West  Africa 
Kamerun  .. 

Togo  ..  '  . 

New  Guinea,  etc.  . 
Carolines  .. 
Samoa 


Uerinsn  capiul. 

PFodnctloii— 
capitaUard  Taloe. 

Marks. 

80,725,049 

105,417,257 

47,151,668 

21,709,723 

23,709,118 

10,426,073 

Marks. 

4,900,000 

166,000,000 

2.32,000,000 

71,600,000 

74,700,000 

67,600,000 

289,138,888 

616,800,000 

PriTste  capital. 

Imperial  capital. 

Marks. 

92,687,231 

45,848,021 

42,661,858 

12,914,000 

12,420339 

11,239336 

11,360373 

Marks. 

15,730,026 

37377,028 

5,489,810 

9,795,723 

356,712 

692331 

65,500 

229,131358 

70,007,330 
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IV. 

We  will  now  consider  the  cost  to  Germany  of  the  adminis* 
tration  of  her  colonies.  In  a  speech  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  delivered  at  Berlin  in  January,  1907,  he 
said,  that  in  twenty -two  years — from  1884  to  1906 — the  German 
Empire  had  disbursed  for  her  colonies  (excluding  Kiaochou, 
provided  for  by  the  Navy  Department)  the  sum  of  700  million 
marks.  This  comes  to  hardly  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  German 
national  wealth,  which  is  valued  at  more  than  150  thousand 
million  marks.  It  is  not  as  much  as  the  annual  expenditure 
on  the  army  and  navy  of  Germany.  The  greater  paxt  of  this 
total  of  700  million  marks  is  divided  among  the  different 
colonies  for  their  separate  needs;  the  remainder  is  applied  to 
the  central  colonial  administration,  and  to  some  other  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  Empire.  We  can  reckon,  in  round 
figures,  the  amounts  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  different 
colonies  to  be  as  follows : — 

South-West  Africa 

East  Africa  .. 

Kanierun  .. 

Togo  .. 

New  Guinea,  etc. 

Kiaochou 

The  chief  expenditure,  it  is  seen,  was  in  South-West  Africa, 
where  it  was  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  late  rising.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  budgets  of  this  colony,  the  amounts  necessary  for  this 
purpose  were  approximately:  in  1904,  98,350,000  marks;  in 
1905,  115,500,000  marks;  in  1906,  120,350,000  marks.  Thus 
in  three  years  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak  cost  the  German 
Empire  335  million  marks.  Such  expenditure  is  lamentable, 
but  inevitable  in  colonial  development.  Putting  it  aside  as 
abnormal,  let  us  consider  the  financial  relation  of  the  colonies 
to  the  Empire.  The  official  Report  presented  to  the  Reichstag 
on  this  subject  gives  us  the  expenditure  and  receipts  of  the 
Colonial  Administration  from  1885  up  to  1906.  We  find  that 
the  mil  administration  (including  Imperial  subsidies  for  re¬ 
munerative  objects)  of  the  African  and  Pacific  colonies  absorbed 


472  million  marks 

93  „  „ 

27  „ 

13  „  „ 

12  „  « 
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the  sum  of  nearly  90  million  marks.  We  find,  again,  that 
the  receipts  have  grown  both  absolutely  and  proportionately 
to  the  expenditure.  This  point  is  shown  in  the  following 
figures : — 

In  1896  the  receipts  were 
»  1897  M  » 

„  1898  „ 

»  1899  „ 

„  1900  „ 

»  1901  „ 

»  1902  „ 

»  1903  „ 

»  1901 

The  variations  between  one  year  and  another  are  accounted 
for  by  the  extraordinary  disbursements  for  reproductive  under¬ 
takings.  The  same  Report  shows  the  expenditure  and  receipts, 
with  the  outlay  on  and  income  from  reproductive  undertakings 
omitted.  From  the  figures  we  see  that  the  African  and  Pacific 
colonies  yielded  receipts  that  nearly  covered  the  ordinary 
expenditure  on  civil  administration.  Indeed,  in  1904  and  1903, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  receipts. 

As  to  Kiaochou,  there  are  no  separate  figures  for  the  ordinary 
civil  administration  only.  From  the  statistics  of  the  expenses 
of  administration  and  of  the  receipts,  we  gather  that  in  1907 
the  receipts  were  1,542,000  marks,  and  the  expenditure  was 
3,673,000  marks,  a  proportion  not  at  all  bad  for  a  colony  of  the 
character  of  Kiaochou  as  a  free  port. 


49  per  cent  of  the  expenditure. 

>9  9*  M 

H  *•  »* 

n  n  n 

39  t*  *9  9* 

39  sf  »  99 

5G  „  „  9, 
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V. 

Striking  the  balance  of  the  figures  we  have  examined,  we  have 
on  the  one  side  an  expenditure  of  less  than  800  million  marks, 
and  on  the  other  side,  a  territory  five  times  the  size  of  the 
German  Empire,  with  a  population  of  more  than  12  millions, 
a  commercial  turnover  of  about  230  million  marks,  a  capital 
value  incessantly  increasing,  and  estimated  at  the  present  time 
at  more  than  1000  million  marks.  We  find  also  that  the 
budgets  of  the  colonies  afford  hopes  of  a  near  equilibrium  of 
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receipts  and  expenses.  Herr  Demburg,  the  new  Colonial  Secre* 
tary,  has  characterized  the  financial  development  as  extremely 
favourable.  Due  credit  must  he  given  for  this  fair  state  of 
things  to  his  predecessors.  It  could  not  have  been  brought 
about  but  for  the  provision  of  means  of  communication  by  land 
and  water ;  by  opening  out  new  roads  for  trade,  and  fostering 
the  interests  of  the  colonies  in  every  way.  It  is  true  that  the 
railways  built  and  planned  do  not  represent  a  total  length  of  more 
than  about  1250  miles,  which  is  very  little  for  so  vast  a  territory. 
The  administration  had,  however,  to  contend  with  the  opposition 
of  those  who  did  not  understand  the  importance  of  colonial 
niilways  to  the  growth  of  trade,  or  their  strategic  value.  Tliat 
period  of  hostility  has  passed.  The  German  colonies  will  now 
be  endowed  with  railways  into  the  interior.  A  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  trade  and  resources  will  undoubtedly  follow. 

B.  VON  Koenig. 


UNDERPAYMENT  AND  SWEATING 
IN  A  PROVINCIAL  TOWN. 

1. 

rpHE  following  is  the  report  prepared  by  a  committee  organized 
by  the  Oxford  City  branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
and  consisting  of  representatives  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  of  similar  societies  connected  with  the  Free 
Churches,  of  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  both  of  men 
and  women  in  Oxford,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  private 
persons  who  have  special  knowledge.  The  inquiries  on  which 
the  report  is  based  were  conducted  during  last  winter,  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  rates  of  wages  have,  in  some 
cases,  been  raised,  since  the  returns  were  made  to  us. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  general  industrial 
circumstances  of  Oxford;  the  character  of  them  is  in  most 
respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  majority  of  moderate-sized 
county  towns.  These  are  no  doubt  modified  by  the  presence 
of  the  University,  which  has  brought  with  it  a  large  printing 
and  publishing  trade,  and  which  also  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trades  connected 
with  clothing.  These  circumstances  will  be  best  imderstood  by 
reference  to  the  following  table,  which  is  based  upon  the  census 
returns  for  1901 : — 
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Statement  bbuwixu  ux  TBAi>E8  the  Numbek  or  Males  abd  Females  (is- 
or  Dealebs)  enoaoed  in  Ihdobtbial  Oooupatiobs  in  the  County  Bobouob 


Mala. 


Trade  or  oocopatkm. 

10  to  16 

7e4n« 

n 

^  Total. 

Commerciml  or  business  clerks 

18 

138 

48 

7 

Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and 

messa^ . 

Shepherds,  agricultural  labourers, 
gardeners  (not  domesticX  nursery¬ 
men,  and  others . 

168 

704 

330 

51 

1,863 

4 

49 

123 

127 

51 

3.54 

Workers  about  mines  and  quarries 

— 

7 

3 

1 

11 

Workers  in  metals,  machines,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  conveyances  ..  .. 

7 

155 

214 

113 

26 

515 

Workers  on  buildings  and  in  works 
of  construction  and  roads 

17 

355 

768 

590 

120 

Workers  in  furniture,  fittings,  wood, 
bark,  etc . 

6 

83 

118 

87 

25 

319 

Workers  in  brick,  cement,  pottery, 
and  glass . 

1 

10 

26 

12 

2 

51 

Workers  in  chemicals,  ml,  grease, 

soap,  resin,  etc.' . 

Workers  in  skins,  leather,  hair,  and 
feathers . 

5 

8 

3 

1 

17 

2 

8 

25 

12 

2 

49 

Workers  in  paper,  prints,  books, 
and  stationery ' . 

53 

358 

148 

29 

880 

Workers  in  textile  fabrics  .. 

1 

2 

16 

11 

_ 

30 

Workers  in  dress . 

12 

217 

293 

201 

65 

788 

Workers  in  food,  tobacco,  drink, 
and  lodging  . 

4 

163 

302 

195 

25  1 

689 

Gas,  water,  and  electridty  supply, 
and  sanitarv  service 

Other  general  and  undefined  work¬ 
ers,  including  costermongers  and 
hawkers . 

_ 

9 

61 

40 

8 

118 

8 

154 

323 

235 

42 

7G2 

Total  of  above 

SOI 

2311 

3484 

2155 

455 

8,706 

Domestic  indoor  and  outdoor  ser¬ 
vice,  etc.)* . 

50 

380 

530 

301 

42 

1,303 

Grand  totals 

351 

2691 

4014 

2456 

497 

10,009 

*  Excluding  those  returned  as  chemists  and  druggists. 

*  Including  publishers,  booksellers,  newsagents,  etc.,  not  separately  distinguished. 

*  Including  609  males  engaged  in  "college  and  club  service.” 


The  general  rates  of  wages  in  Oxford  are  lower  than  in  most 
large  towns,  at  least  in  many  trades.  A  comparison  of  the 
standard  rates  in  the  building  trade  in  Oxford  with  that  in 
other  places  will  serve  to  bring  this  out.  We  deal  in  this  report 
only  with  the  lower  grades  of  wages,  and  it  is  therefore  enough 
to  point  out  that  the  standard  rate  of  labourers’  wages  in  the 
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CLUSINO  EhPLOTIBS  —  TO  THB  ESTIMATED  NuMBEK  Ot  400 — BUT  EXOLUSITB 
or  OxroBD  aoookdino  to  the  Census  or  1901. 

Female$. 


Trade  or  occapatton. 

10  to  16 
yewt. 

15  to  25 
yean. 

25  to  45 
yeATS. 

45  to  65 
yean. 

Above 

6Sye«ra. 

1 

i  Total. 

Commercial  or  business  clerks 
Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and 

— 

46 

16 

27 

— 

1 

73 

28 

messa^ . 

Shepherds,  agricultural  labourers. 

1 

5 

5 

gardeners  (not  domestic),  nursery¬ 
men,  and  others . 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Workers  on  buildings  and  in  works 
of  construction  and  roads 

Workers  in  furniture,  fittings,  wood. 

— 

- 

- 

2 

— 

2 

bark,  etc . 

Workers  in  brick,  cement,  pottery, 

— 

10 

10 

■1 

3 

30 

and  glass . 

Workers  in  skins,  leather,  hair,  and 

— 

2 

2 

B 

— 

4 

feathers . 

Workers  in  paper,  prints,  books,  and 
stationery  ^ . 

— 

m 

— 

■ 

— 

10 

16 

Htiil 

.35 

11 

3 

155 

Workers  in  textile  fabrics  .. 

— 

■Bl 

12 

5 

— 

28 

Workers  in  dress . 

Workers  in  food,  tobacco,  drink, 

55 

520 

222 

52 

1586 

and  lodging  . 

Other  general  and  undefined  work- 

2 

163 

229 

69 

574 

ers,  including  costermongers  and 
hawkers . 

— 

5 

7 

7 

1 

20 

Total  of  above 

74 

1037 

787 

489 

130 

2517 

Domestic  indoor  and  outdoor  ser- 

vice,  etc.  (including  charwomen, 
etc.)  . 

223 

2468 

1538 

653 

100 

4982 

Grand  totals 

2325 

1142 

230 

7499 

'  Including  publishers,  booksellers,  newsagents,  eta,  not  separately  distinguished. 

building  trade  in  Oxford  and  Reading  is  5Jc2.  the  hour,  while  in 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  the  rate  is  6^c2.  and  Qd.  the 
hour.  The  low  rates  in  Oxford  correspond  with  the  low  rates 
of  agricultural  wages  in  Oxfordshire,  which  are,  according  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  return,  about  the  lowest  in  England. 

This  report  is  based  upon  inquiries  conducted  partly  through 
the  labour  organizations,  partly  through  private  persons.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  we  are  not  presenting  a  census 
of  wages  in  Oxford.  Such  a  census  would  be  extremely  valu¬ 
able,  but  we  have  not  at  present  any  machinery  through  which 
it  could  be  adequately  conducted.  What  we  have  endeavoured 
VoL.  XVIII.— No.  3.  u 
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to  discover  is — first,  whether  there  is  reason  to  think  that  there 
are  any  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  labouring  men 
receive  very  low  wages,  and,  secondly,  what  are  the  conditions 
and  remuneration  of  women  workers.  We  report  first  upon  the 
low  grades  of  wages  in  men’s  trades,  and  upon  certain  conditions 
which  are  probably  related  to  these  rates,  and  then  upon  the 
remuneration  of  women  in  certain  occupations. 


I. — Low  Wages  Among  Men. 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  the  standard  rate  of  the 
labourer’s  wage  in  the  building  trade  in  Oxford  is  5^.  an 
hour ;  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  present  any  positive  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  average  amount  this  represents  as  a  working 
wage  throughout  the  year:  work  in  the  building  trade  is 
uncertain  from  day  to  day,  and  there  are  great  fluctuations  in 
the  difierent  seasons.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  say  what 
is  the  average  wage  of  the  labourer  in  the  building  trade,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  wage  is  a  very  small  one  on  which  to  maintain 
a  family. 

This  nominal  wage  is,  we  find,  considerably  higher  than  the 
wage  paid  to  many  labourers  in  other  trades  in  Oxford.  We 
have  been  able  to  procure  information  with  regard  to  a  number 
of  places  of  employment,  and  we  find  that  in  many  cases  the 
wage  falls  very  much  lower  than  that  of  the  labourer  in  the 
building  trades.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 


Firm  No.  1. 

19  labourers  at  £l  2s.  Gd. 

19  labourers  at  £1  to  £l  2s.  Gd. 

30  labourers  at  17s.  Gd.  to  £1. 

Several  labourers  at  13s.  to  16s. 

We  have  procured  a  table  of  the  rates  which  are  paid  in  the 
same  occupations  elsewhere : — 
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«. 

S. 

«. 

s. 

i. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

London.. 

..  SO 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

24 

0 

Reading 

..  30 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

24 

0 

Gravesend 

..  29 

0 

27 

0 

25 

0 

22 

6 

Birmingham 

..  30 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

24 

0 

Manchester 

..  30 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

24 

0 

Hull  .. 

..  30 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

24 

0 

Leeds  .. 

..  80 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

24 

0 

Chatham 

..  28 

0 

26 

0 

24 

0 

22 

0 

Oxford .. 

..  22 

6 

20 

0 

17 

6 

15 

0 

Firm  No.  2  (in  one  department). 

6  labourers  at  Ids. 

4  skilled  labourers  at  18s.  to  228. 

In  another  department  there  were  7  labourers  at  IGs. 


Firm  No.  3. 

10  men  at  minimum  of  15s. 


Firm  No.  4. 

3  men  at  3s.  a  day. 

4  men  at  2s.  9d.  a  day. 

5  men  at  18s.  to  22s. 

9  men  at  18s.  to  22s. 

Firm  No.  5. 

5  men  at  3s.  a  day. 

7  men  at  3s.  a  day. 

12  men  at  2s.  a  day. 

11  men  at  2s.  6d.  a  day. 

15  men  at  16s.  to  18s.  (sometimes  a  little  more). 

12  men  at  19s. 

Firm  No.  6. 

Labourers  byi.  per  hour. 

Sweepers  18s.  a  week. 

Carters  21s.  a  week. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  these  last  labourers  are  not  all  in 
regular  work ;  a  certain  number  have  regular  work  all  the  year 
round,  but  others  are  employed  only  occasionally. 

This  table  brings  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  labouring  men  in  Oxford  whose  wages  are  much 
lower  than  the  lowest  standard  rate  in  the  building  trade; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  the  wages  which 
the  labourers  receive  when  they  are  in  work.  It  is  probable 
that  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  of  the  cases  the  work  is  not 
of  so  fluctuating  a  nature  as  that  of  those  engaged  in  the 
building  trade,  but,  even  when  we  have  made  allowance  for  that, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  in  a  great  many  cases  these  men 
are  earning  a  wage  which  cannot  be  described  as  a  subsistence 
or  living  wage.  How  large  the  class  may  be  we  cannot  tell. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  serious  vmderpay- 
ment  of  men’s  labour  in  Oxford. 

It  is,  we  think,  reasonable  to  say  that  such  low  rates  of  wages 
are  probably  among  the  causes  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number 
of  married  women  in  Oxford  either  go  out  to  work  or  take  in 
work  at  home.  We  have  no  complete  flgures  to  ofier  on  this 
subject,  but  inquiries  at  an  infant  school  in  a  poor  district  of 
Oxford  showed  that  the  mothers  of  65  children,  out  of  175 
in  attendance  at  the  school,  went  out  to  work.  No  doubt  other 
causes  than  the  low  rates  of  wages  for  men  assisted  to  produce 
this  result,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  these  low  rates 
are  in  part  the  cause.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  how 
injurious  this  must  be  to  the  family  life  of  their  homes,  and  to 
the  health  and  proper  education  of  their  children. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  the  labour  of  women  which  is 
probably  connected  with  these  low  rates;  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  also  contribute  to  bring  about  the  large 
amount  of  employment  of  school  children  in  Oxford.  Mr.  Neve, 
of  St  Barnabas  School,  has  kindly  prepared  and  furnished  us 
with  the  following  complete  report  on  the  employment  for 
wages  of  boys  and  girls  attending  the  elementary  schools  in 
Oxford : — 
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(Approximate  number  of  boys  at  school,  2500.) 


Number  In  1907. 

Number  in  1904. 

8  years . 

1  .. 

9 

9 . 

..  20  .. 

..  15 

10 . 

..  42  .. 

..  82 

11 . 

..  60  .. 

..  67 

12  . . 

..  113 

102 

13 . 

..  89  .. 

..  70 

u  „  . 

9  .. 

6 

1  1 

-  ■ 

Total  numbers 

..  334  .. 

..  299 

Forma  of  employmeDt. 

1907. 

1904. 

Housework 

..  60  .. 

..  68 

Errands . 

..  155  .. 

..  114 

Milk-carriers 

..  35  .. 

..  33 

Newspapers 

..  51  .. 

..  48 

Sundry . 

..  33  .. 

..  86 

Number  of  hoora  employed 

dorixig  the  five  ichool  dAj»— 

1907. 

1904. 

Not  exceeding  6  .. 

..  99  .. 

..  86 

Over  6,  not  exceeding  12 

..  140  .. 

..  102 

12,  „  18 

..  65  .. 

..  52 

..  18.  24 

..  21 

..  33 

„  24,  „  SO 

9 

..  21 

„  30.  „  40 

—  .. 

3 

„  40 . 

..  —  .. 

2 

Qibls. 

(Approximate  number  of  girls  at  school,  2500.) 


A«e. 

Nomber  In  1907. 

Nomber  In  1904. 

8  years . 

.  24  ., 

..  3 

9  „  . 

.  36  .. 

..  4 

10 . 

.  46  .. 

..  11 

11  H  . 

.  62  .. 

..  14 

12  „  . 

44 

..  16 

IS  . . 

.  27  .. 

..  11 

14  „  . 

1  .. 

..  1 

Total  numbers 

.  240  .. 

..  60 

Forms  of  employment. 

1907. 

1904 

Minding  baby  and  housework  . 

.  79  .. 

..  36 

Errands . 

.  122  .. 

..  23 

Various . 

.  39  ., 

..  1 

Number  of  boors  employed 
doring  the  five  school  days— 

1907. 

1904. 

Not  exceeding  6  .. 

.  144  .. 

..  20 

Over  6,  but  not  exceeding  12 

..  56  .. 

..  30 

..  12, 

18 

..  26  .. 

..  7 

«  18,  n  „ 

24 

..  13  .. 

..  2 

30 

1  .. 

..  2 
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This  report  shows  that  out  of  some  6000  boys  and  girls 
attending  the  elementary  schools  no  less  than  334  boys  and 
240  girls  were  engaged  in  work  for  wages.  This  employment 
begins  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  many  cases  amounts  to  many 
hours  of  work  in  the  day,  65  boys  and  26  girls  working  between 
12  and  18  hours  a  week,  21  boys  and  13  girls  between  18  and 
24  hours,  and  9  boys  and  1  girl  between  24  and  30  hours  during 
the  five  school  days,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  report 
only  deals  with  the  five  school  days,  and  the  same  children  are 
probably  sent  to  work  on  Saturdays,  and  perhaps  also  in  some 
cases  on  Sunday. 

This  is  a  very  grave  feature  of  the  industrial  and  social 
condition  of  the  city ;  there  are  few  things  which  are  so  certain 
as  that  this  kind  of  premature  labour  is  as  wasteful  as  it  is 
cruel.  It  tends,  and  necessarily  tends,  to  injure  the  physical 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  children,  and  it  tends  to 
destroy  their  chance  of  entering  into  regular  and  skilled  trades. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  municipal  authorities  may  be  able 
to  take  serious  steps  to  restrict  this  under  the  Bill  which  we 
hope  will  pass  this  session ;  it  is  very  disquieting  to  find  that 
the  number  of  boys  employed  has  actually  increased  rather  than 
diminished  in  the  last  four  years.  But  while  something  may 
be  done  by  severe  regulation  of  this  kind  of  employment,  and 
by  the  more  stringent  enforcement  of  new  regulations,  it  must 
also  be  recognized  that  the  conditions  are  in  all  probability  very 
closely  connected  with  the  excessively  low  rates  of  wages  obtained 
by  many  of  the  adult  wage-earners  of  the  city. 

II. — ^The  Remuneration  of  Women. 

We  turn  to  the  conditions  of  remuneration  of  the  work  of 
women  in  Oxford.  Reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  there 
were  at  the  last  census  7499  women  workers  in  Oxford.  Of 
these  4982  were  engaged  in  domestic  work  of  various  kinds, 
1886  in  trades  connected  with  clothing,  and  155  in  work  in 
“paper,  printing,  books,  stationery,  etc.”  We  are  only  able  to 
deal  with  a  certain  number  of  those  engaged  in  these  trades,  but 
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we  think  that  we  have  sufficient  information  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  remuneration  of  women  in  Oxford,  and  to  suggest 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  underpayment,  and  at  least  a  good 
deal  of  what  we  can  only  describe  as  “  sweating.”  We  do  not 
deal  at  all  with  domestic  service  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word;  that  is,  with  those  who  live  where  they  work,  but  we 
are  able  to  report  on  the  conditions  of  remuneration  in  a  number 
of  factories  and  workshops,  and  of  the  outworkers  in  certain 
trades,  and  we  have  been  able  to  collect  a  certain  amount  of 
information  with  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  such  workers 
as  charwomen  and  cleaners. 

We  begin  with  the  wages  of  women  employed  in  certain 
factories  and  workshops. 

Firm  No.  1. 

We  give  the  information  which  we  have  obtained  in  the 
following  table :  the  workers  are  paid  on  piecework  rates ;  the 
figures  are  based  in  each  case  upon  a  return  of  the  actual  amount 
earned  in  four  consecutive  weeks. 

Observations  of  76  cases  of  weekly  earnings,  showing  the 
number  drawing  the  different  scales  of  pay : — 

Over  13s.  6(2.,  none ;  13s.  6(2.,  2 ;  13s.,  5 ;  12s.  6(2.,  6 ;  12s.,  6 ; 
11s.  6(2.,  2 ;  11s.,  3 ;  10s.  6(2.,  3 ;  10s.,  4 ;  9s.  6(2.,  7 ;  9s.,  4 ;  8s.  6(2., 
7;  8s.,  9;  7s.  6(2.,  4;  78.,  3;  68.  6(2.,  4;  68.,  5;  fis.  6(2.,  0;  Ss.,  1; 
48.  6(2.,  1. 

Analysis  of  above  figures  according  to  length  of  service : — 


Yeus. 

Namber  of 
obeervtUons. 

Upper 

Qoutile. 

Lower 

QoartUe. 

Median. 

Average. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

10  to  6 

24 

13  7i 

8  6 

11  5i 

11  7J 

n 

0  Hi 

0  5i 

0  8i 

0  104 

5  to  3 

32 

13 

6  Oi 

9  11 

9  5 

M  •• 

0  Hi 

0  ^ 

0  81 

0  9 

2tol 

t»  •* 

20 

9  9| 

0  8| 

4  9 

0  5i 

7  3 

0  8i 

7  9} 

0  8i 

N.B. — The  lower  figures  state  the  amount  of  weekly  deductions  for  materials. 


It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  weekly  wages  vary  roughly 
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according  to  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  worker 
has  been  employed,  and  also  that  they  vary  very  greatly  from 
week  to  week.  The  average  wage  is  78.  9id.  per  worker  in 
their  second  year’s  service,  98.  5d.  per  week  from  three  to  five 
years’  service,  and  lls.  7|cZ.  per  week  from  six  to  ten  years’ 
servica 

Fikm  No.  2. 

Observations  of  weekly  earnings,  piece  rates : — 

168.,  1;  168.  6d,  8;  158.,  20;  14s.  6d,  18;  148.,  8;  138.  6d,  9; 
138.,  7;  128.  6d.,  6;  128.,  7;  ll8.  6d.,8;  ll8.,8;  108. 6d,  3;  108., 
0 ;  98.  6d.,  7 ;  98.,  9 ;  88.  6d.,  5 ;  88.,  5 ;  78. 6d.,  1 ;  78.,  0 ;  68.  6d.,  1. 
Analysis  of  the  above  figures  according  to  time  of  service : — 


Tmib. 

Knmberof 

obterratloiu. 

Upper 

Qo^Ue. 

Lower 

Qnertile. 

MedUn. 

Arerage. 

«.  d. 

§.  d. 

t.  d. 

t.  d. 

16  to  12  .. 

40 

16  1} 

11  9} 

14  0 

14  7 

11  „  8  .. 

36 

15  10 

10  8i 

13  4 

14  02 

7  «  4  .. 

47 

14  10 

8  1 

11  5| 

10  7 

S  years 

8 

10  8 

8  0 

9  5i 

8  82 

Time  Rates. 

Some  women  earning  158.  weekly. 

Women  and  girls  earning  weekly  wages  of  128. 

Girls  (beginners)  whose  wages  vary  from  58.  6d.  to  88.  6d.  per 
week. 

It  will  be  noticed  here  again  that  the  wages  vary  roughly 
according  to  the  number  of  years’  service,  and  from  week  to 
week;  the  figures  are  again  based  upon  returns  for  four  con¬ 
secutive  weeka  The  average  per  week  of  three  years’  service 
is  88.  8id.,  of  four  to  seven  years’  service  lOs.  7d.,  of  eight  to 
eleven  years  148.  OJd.,  and  of  twelve  to  sixteen  years’  service 
148.  7d. 

'This  firm  also  employ  a  few  women  and  girls  on  time  rates. 

Firm  No.  3. 

One  process,  48.  6d.  to  58.  6d.  a  week. 

Another  process,  58.  to  108.  a  week  (a  few  earn  148.). 
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Another  process,  8s.  a  week. 

Another  process,  6a  to  18s.  a  week. 

These  figures  are  based  upon  a  return  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Trade  Council  It  has  only  been  possible  to  obtain  detailed 
information  in  a  very  few  cases. 

Firm  No.  4. 

One  department,  12s.  lOd.  maximum  per  week. 

Another  department,  10s.  per  week. 

We  have  received  the  following  estimate  of  the  wages  paid 
in  certain  occupations : — 

Dressmakers,  8s.  to  18s.  a  week. 

Assistants  in  certain  trades,  2s.  6(2.  to  12s.  a  week. 

We  have  received  the  following  notes  upon  the  wages  and 
general  conditions  of  laundresses  and  charwomen : — 

“  Laundreaaea. — The  average  wages  at  a  laundry  are  2s.  6(2.  a 
day  for  washing,  and  the  same'  for  plain  ironing.  For  more 
skilled  ironing  (shirts,  etc.),  3s.  a  day.  Forty  shirts  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  day’s  work,  but  a  quick  ironer  will  do  fifty  at  a  rather 
higher  wage.  A  good  deal,  especially  of  skilled  ironing,  is  now 
done  by  machinery.  A  good  washer  is  rarely  a  skilled  ironer ; 
the  washers  go  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  and  the  ironers 
in  the  later.  A  washer  might  get  three  or  three  and  a  half  days, 
not  more ;  in  a  large  laundry  a  few  might  get  five.  An  ironer, 
starting  on  Wednesday,  might  get  three  or  two ;  it  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  laundry  and  the  amount  of  work.  Some  laundries 
are  practically  closed  during  the  Long  Vacation.  The  time 
worked  is  usually  ten  hours,  with  intervals  for  meals,  which  are 
not  provided,  except  perhaps  tea  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  less  the  fashion  to  give  women  beer  as  part  of  wages.  A 
small  laundry  would  employ  women  half  the  week  at,  say, 
78.  6(2.;  in  a  larger  laundry  there  might  be  enough  unskilled 
work  for  a  woman  to  get  five  or  six  days’  work  at,  say,  128. 
Ten  shillings  ,a  week  is  a  regular  wage  for  young  women 
employed  on  ‘  day  work,’  folding,  starching,  etc.,  sorting. 

“  N.B. — It  is  often  highly  convenient  for  a  woman  to  earn  58. 
for  two  days  a  week,  married  women,  e.g.,  who  can  get  household 
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work  done  by  a  sister  or  neighbour  two  days  in  the  week ;  it 
may  *  earn  the  rent.’ 

"  WaahiTig  at  Home. — Shirts  and  collars  are  sometimes  taken 
with  the  rest  of  the  wash,  bnt  given  out  to  a  skilled  ironer. 
Three  or  four  shillings  a  week  may  be  earned.  Home  washing 
is  often  taken  in  by  wives  of  men  in  seasonal  trades.  As  to 
widows  or  single  women  depending  only  on  such  washing,  the 
income  varies  very  much.  It  goes  down  in  vacation,  partly 
through  the  going  down  of  the  colleges,  partly  through  the 
ordinary  holidays.  There  is  not  so  much  falling  off  in  vacations 
now  as  there  used  to  be,  and  it  is  compensated  to  some  extent 
by  increased  custom  from  the  hotels.  Home  washing  is 
occasionally  combined  with  one  or  two  days  in  a  laundry. 
Washing  and  charing  are  not  combined  much. 

“  Charing. — ^Average  wage,  28.  a  day ;  usually  two  hours  for 
meals,  which  are  all  provided.  'A  day’  usually  means  eight 
working  hours.  It  would  be  much  better  if  charwomen  asked 
for  so  much  an  hour.  A  woman  is  told  to  come  at  a  given  hour 
in  the  morning,  but  is  apt  to  be  kept  till  work  is  done.  In  case, 
e.g.,  of  a  dinner  party,  a  woman  may  come  at  eight  and  remain 
till  ten ;  and  mistresses  in  such  cases  pay  for  overtime,  but  this 
depends  on  arrangements  between  mistress  and  employee.  When 
a  woman  is  wanted  one  day  in  the  week,  it  is  generally  Thursday, 
Friday,  or  Saturday.  The  number  of  days  varies  from  one  to 
five  or,  possibly,  six;  engagements  for  the  larger  number  of 
days  are  chiefly  in  colleges  during  term.  But  those  so  employed 
have  little  chance  of  getting  a  connection  which  might  serve 
them  in  vacation ;  and  this  ought  to  be  recognized  in  their 
wages,  which  at  present  are  lls.  or  128.  a  week,  for  part  of 
Sundays  as  well  as  week-days.  Hours  are  generally  7  A.M.  to 
9  P.M. ;  there  is  a  time  off  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  go  home;  there  is  not  much  interval 
between  clearing  away  lunch  and  getting  ready  for  dinner. 
Housemaids  in  women’s  colleges  have  more  time  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Payment  by  college  servants  (not  direct  from  college)  is 
less  common  than  it  used  to  be.  There  is  a  class  of  housemaids 
employed  at  certain  institutions  from  7  to  11  A.M.,  and  sometimes 
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also  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening;  wages,  10s.  or  7s.,  with 
no  evening  work.  Breakfast  and  lunch  provided.” 

There  are  also  a  number  of  women  in  Oxford  who  take  in 
work  from  various  factories  and  workshops.  This  work  is,  of 
course,  all  paid  on  piecework  rates,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  make  any  general  statement  which  is  quite  adequate.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  one  member  of  our  committee.  Miss 
Eden  Lewis,  who  kindly  visited  a  great  number  of  the  workers. 

These  workers  receive  the  cloth  and  linings  cut  out  in 
bundlea  They  make  the  garments  throughout,  putting  in 
pockets  and  linings  (which  have  to  be  basted  in  before  machin¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  waistcoats),  making  the  button-holes  and 
sewing  on  the  buttons.  They  send  the  work  back  pressed  (with 
hot  irons)  and  ready  for  sale,  even  the  ticket  being  stitched  on 
where  tickets  are  used.  The  workers  find  their  own  thread, 
twist,  and  cotton,  which  they  are  obliged  to  buy  at  the  factory. 
They  pay  for  the  cotton  3d.  a  reel,  for  the  thread  2^.  for  two 
hanks ;  but  if  they  buy  six  hanks  at  a  time  the  charge  is  6d. ; 
this  they  very  seldom  do,  as  they  do  not  care  to  lose  in  de¬ 
ductions  as  much  as  6d.  at  a  time. 

The  majority  are  stUl  making  payments  for  their  sewing 
machines  on  the  hire  system.  The  sum  paid  is  generally  Is.  3d. 
a  week.  One  worker  who  has  had  several  mtichines  from  the 
same  firm  is  paying  only  Is.,  which  is  what  she  has  always  paid. 
The  machine  is  always  placed  at  the  window,  where  the  light 
is  best  and  lasts  longest.  The  ordinary  table  is  used  for  press¬ 
ing,  and  the  irons  are  often  heated  over  gas,  which  is  supplied 
by  a  penny-in-the-slot  machine.  In  the  winter  the  fire  is  used 
to  save  the  gas.  On  springy  cloths  (pilot,  etc.)  wet  cloths  have 
to  be  used  to  get  the  work  flat,  and  in  one  case  ^d.  each  had 
been  deducted  when  the  work  (Norfolk  jackets)  was  returned 
as  the  pressing  was  not  satisfactory.  Several  workers  mentioned 
the  cost  of  needles  as  a  consideration.  Another  deduction  is 
the  few  pence,  given  to  a  messenger  for  fetching  and  taking 
back  the  work  in  cases  where  the  woman  cannot  go  herself  or 
send  one  of  her  children. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  weekly  earnings.  The  workers 
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are  either  unwilling  to  mention  their  wage  or,  and  this  more 
often,  they  had  not  “taken  that  notice.”  They  live,  for  the 
most  part,  from  hand  to  mouth,  spending  the  money  as  it  comes, 
often  laying  it  out  as  they  return  home  after  being  paid,  and 
keep  no  accounts.  Again,  not  only  does  the  quantity  of  work 
they  apply  for  vary  from  week  to  week  (except  in  the  case  of 
widows),  but  they  do  not  always  receive  as  much  as  they 
want.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  few  of  the  workers  visited  were 
inclined  to  complain.  They  made  it  felt  that  they  knew  that 
if  they  grumbled  there  were  others  ready  to  take  the  work  at 
the  price  at  which  they  gave  it  up.  The  majority  seemed  to 
think  that  the  fact  that  the  rates  were  stated  beforehand,  and 
that  the  workers  knew  how  much  per  dozen  they  were  to 
receive,  was  enough  protection  against  unjust  treatment.  They 
did  not  resent  the  low  rate  in  itself,  even  when  it  had  dropped 
to  half  what  it  used  to  be;  some  said  it  would  probably  fall 
lower  stilL  They  seemed  even  proud  to  show  that  they  could 
do  so  much  for  so  small  a  return.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
heard  gladly  of  the  proposal  of  a  wages  board,  and  regretted 
that  there  was  no  union  or  other  means  by  which  the  pay  might 
be  raised.  The  waistcoat  machinists  seem  to  be  in  the  best 
position.  The  pay  on  trousers  and  knickers  sinks  to  a  very 
low  figure,  less  than  Zd.  an  hour.  That  it  is  so  low  is  disguised 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  workers  are  working  for  “  pocket 
money.”  Two  trouser  “finishers”  were  better  oflf  than  any  one 
else.  They  have  no  deductions.  They  need  no  machine,  no 
iron,  their  thread  is  supplied,  and  the  work  is  brought  to  their 
doors.  They  find  nothing  but  needles,  and  earn  4ed.  an  hour 
net,  with  an  average  of  12s.  a  week. 

It  would  seem  that  while  some  earn  more,  3d.  an  hour  is 
what  is  very  generally  earned,  while  there  are  some  who  earn 
less.  But  the  earnings  are  gross ;  from  them  have  to  be  deducted 
almost  always  the  hire  of  a  machine,  and  the  cost  of  thread  and 
several  other  things.  With  this  deduction  it  is  clear  that  in 
many  cases  the  earnings  fall  to  a  very  low  level  indeed. 

An  inquiry  into  the  wages  of  women  in  Oxford  presents  us 
with  much  the  same  results  as  in  other  places.  Apart  from 
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domestic  service,  the  average  is  low,  and  many  fall  far  below 
the  average.  Very  few  women,  it  would  seem,  in  the  trades 
into  which  we  have  been  able  to  inquire  earn  ISs.  a  week  and 
upwards;  the  average  would  probably  be  from  ds.  to  lls.,  while 
there  is  evidently  a  large  number  of  workers  employed  in  work¬ 
shops  or  factories  whose  earnings  are  much  lower. 

To  sum  up  our  inquiry.  It  would  seem  clear  that  a  great 
many  men  in  Oxford,  regular  labourers,  are  receiving  a  wage 
which  is  not  really  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family, 
and  if  it  is  said  that  the  wages  are  supplemented  by  those  of 
their  wives  and  young  children,  it  must  be  replied  that  nothing 
could  be  a  stronger  condemnation  of  these  low  rates.  The 
working  women  in  Oxford,  apart  from  domestic  service,  are 
clearly  in  many  cases  very  ill-remunerated.  The  occupations 
we  have  dealt  with  include  some  very  important  trades,  and 
the  general  level  is  deplorably  .low,  while  in  many  cases  it  is 
clearly  wholly  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  women. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
considerable  success  has  attended  the  attempt  to  organize 
labourers  and  women  workers  in  trade  unions,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  some  important  improvement.  We  can  only  hope 
that  all  good  citizens  and  members  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  and  similar  societies  will  do  their  best  to  encourage  the 
further  organization  of  women  and  labourers  in  Oxford.  We 
think  it  is  probable  that  here  as  elsewhere  it  will  be  finally 
necessary  to  have  recoui'se  to  other  remedies,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  look  to  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  satisfactory 
standard  rates  in  Oxford. 


A.  J.  Carlyle. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION 
OF  THE  MARGINAL  UTILITY  THEORY. 


T)ROF£2SSOR  MARSHALL,  in  a  note  to  the  preface  to  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  PrindpUa  of  Economics,  remarks  that 
Professor  Ashley,  in  his  address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  appeared  to  over-rate  the  difierences  of 
opinion  among  the  economists  over  whose  line  of  reasoning  he 
was  casting  a  critical  survey — those,  namely,  of  the  Austrian 
and  Mathematical  schools.  Nevertheless,  a  very  cursory  glance 
at  the  theories  in  question,  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
us  that  these  difierences  are  both  conspicuous  and  fundamental, 
and  that  they  are  becoming  more  so  every  day.  We  need  not 
confine  our  view,  moreover,  to  the  difierences  between  the  views 
of  various  writers  of  the  school.  The  difierences  between  the 
views  of  the  same  writer  in  various  passages  we  shall  also 
occasionally  find  worthy  of  notice.  One  inconsistency  strikes 
us  at  the  very  outset.  It  is  connected  with  the  use  of  the  word 
“  marginal.”  It  seems  certainly  to  fiow  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  theory  that  prices  must  always  be  regarded  as  ”  marginal.” 
When  an  exchange  takes  place  it  does  so  because  the  desire  for 
an  additional  portion  of  some  one  commodity  has  reached  “a 
limit  or  margin  as  compared  with  the  desire  for  some  other 
commodities.”  ^  Nevertheless,  we  are  continually  finding  the 
word  “marginal”  applied  to  prices  as  a  difierential  adjective, 
even  by  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  careful  writers  of  the 
school.  Professor  Marshall,  for  example,  in  one  passage  tells  us 
expressly  that  “  in  every  case  the  cost  of  production  is  marginal.”  ‘ 
Yet  we  find  him  a  few  pages  farther  back  using  the  expression 
“marginal  costs’’^  as  if  to  distinguish  them  from  costs  that 
were  not  marginal. 

'  Seligmau,  PrincipUt  of  Economici,  p.  178. 

*  PrincipUt  of  Economics,  5th  ed.,  p.  373.  *  Ibid^  p.  362. 
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Leaving  the  question  of  consistency  aside,  however,  for  the 
present,  let  us  ask  what  is  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Are  costs  and  prices  always  marginal,  or  are  they  not  ?  The 
doctrine  that  they  are  is  certainly  bound  up  with  the  very 
existence  of  the  theory.  Its  keystone  is  to  be  found  in  the 
identification  of  marginal  utility  with  exchange  value.  Value, 
as  Professor  Seligman  remarks,  is  the  expression  of  marginal 
utility.^  How  is  this  identification  arrived  at  ?  We  are  familiar 
with  the  series  of  loaves  conceived  of  as  being  added  one  after 
another  to  an  individual’s  stock,  together  with  their  successively 
diminishing  degrees  of  utility.  When  we  hear  of  the  final 
degree  of  utility  of  anything,  we  should  naturally  take  it  that 
these  words  signified  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  utility  in  the 
descending  scale,  just  before  zero  is  touched ;  and  if  language 
were  carefully  used  in  its  natural  sense,  it  would  always  mean 
this,  and  never  anything  else  but  this.  In  the  view  of  the 
theory,  however,  as  we  know,  its  meaning  is  something  alto¬ 
gether  different.  To  get  at  it  we  have  to  suppose  that  the 
utility  of  bread  to  the  possessor  of  the  loaves  has  fallen  just  to  ...^ 
a  point  at  which  he  would  rather  exchange  any  new  loaf  that 
may  now  be  added  to  his  stock  for  something  else,  than  consume 
it  himself.  We  have  further  to  suppose  that  some  one  else  is 
to  be  found  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  some  other 
commodity,  say  cloth,  and  that  an  exchange  of  bread  for  cloth 
actually  takes  place.  Without  all  these  suppositions,  or  parallel 
ones,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  devonian  or  Austrian 
meaning  of  final  or  marginal  utility.^  With  them  we  find  that 
it  is  this :  the  sentiment  that  accompanies  the  exchange  of  any 
portion  of  any  commodity  for  some  portion  of  some  other 
commodity  at  the  moment  of  the  exchange;  and  it  is  this 
absolute  coincidence  of  the  sentiment  with  the  fact  and  the 
instant  of  exchange  that  sdone  renders  its  identification  with 
value  plausible,  or  even  possible.  We  see  then,  at  any  rate, 
that  marginal  utility  is  something  that  only  emerges  when  an 

‘  Op.  eit.,  p.  179. 

*  We  imagine  that  we  are  dealing  with  universals,  but  we  find  ourselves  thus  all 
at  once  up  to  the  eyes  in  concrete  details. 
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actual  exchange  takes  place,  and,  further,  that  it  always 
emerges  then. 

The  identification  of  marginal  utility  with  exchange  value 
is,  of  course,  carried  a  step  further,  when  the  theorist,  after 
having  expounded  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Utility — with 
exchange  as  its  consequence — as  applicable  to  commodities 
generally,  goes  on  to  say :  **  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  com* 
modity  on  one  side  of  the  exchange  is  that  known  as  money,” 
or,  as  Professor  Marshall  puts  it,  Let  us  translate  this  law  of 
diminishing  utility  into  terms  of  price.”  ^  Say  that  half  a 
dozen  purchases  are  made  simultaneously — purchases,  it  may 
be,  of  tea,  bread,  butter,  sugar,  milk,  and  salt,  each  to  the 
amount  of  fid. — it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  case  that, 
if  we  follow  out  the  theory  on  its  natural  lines,  we  should  be 
led  to  conclude  with  Jevons,  that  the  marginal  utility  of  each 
item  purchased  was  precisely  equal  to  the  marginal  utility  of 
the  fid.  parted  with.^  We  might  go  a  step  further,  indeed,  and 
hold  with  the  same  writer  that  “  the  price  of  a  commodity  is 
the  only  test  we  have  of  the  utility  of  a  commodity  to  the 
purchaser,”^  and  thus  make  the  identification  between  price  and 
marginal  utility  absolutely  complete,  make  the  one  expression 
in  fact  simply  a  synonym  for  the  other.*  Excluding  the  validity 
of  this  conclusion,  indeed,  as  to  the  equality  between  the 
marginal  utility  of  the  fid.  and  of  the  portions  of  commodity 
bought  for  fid.,  the  whole  theory,  it  seems  to  me,  falls  to  pieces 
at  once.  What  basis  has  it,  then,  to  stand  on  ?  What,  in  such 
circumstances,  becomes  of  the  identification  of  marginal  utility 
with  exchange  value,  of  the  Law  of  Value,  as  Professor  Clark  calls 
it,  or  the  Great  Law  of  Marginal  Utility,  as  Professor  v.  Boehm 
Bawerk  prefers  to  describe  it  ?  Yet,  what  do  we  find  when  we 
look  at  the  position  of  the  theory  at  the  present  moment  ?  Take 
Professor  Marshall’s  view  of  it.  What  he  has  to  say  is  this — 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

*  Jevons,  Theory  of  PolUieal  Economy,  2Dd  ed.,  p.  138.  “  The  next  increment 
would  have  exactly  equal  utility  with  the  increment  of  other  produce  that  we  would 
receive  for  it” 

*  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  99. 
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“  The  price  will  measure  the  marginal  utility  of  the  commodity  to 
each  purchaser  individually ;  we  cannot  speak  of  price  as  measuring 
marginal  utility  in  general,  because  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
different  people  are  different.” 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  recognized  how  completely  this  pro¬ 
nouncement  and  others  that  follow  it  throw  overboard  the  whole 
theory.  But  is  the  position  taken  up  by  Professor  Marshall 
sustainable  ?  On  what  ground  is  it  held  that  all  the  purchases 
simultaneously  made  by  one  individual  for  6d.  are,  even  for 
that  individual,  equal  to  one  another  in  utility  ?  The  answer 
is,  because  they  are  all  equal  to  6(2.,  and  because  things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  But,  if 
that  is  so,  why  does  not  the  principle  hold  good  generally,  as 
Jevons  contended  ?  The  truth  is,  it  does  not  hold  good  at  all, 
even  to  the  limited  extent  that  Professor  Marshall  affirms  it. 
His  ground  for  rejecting  its  general  application  is  a  perfectly 
valid  one.  The  utility  of  the  thing  bought  is  never  just  equal 
to  the  utility  of  the  money  given  for  it,  but  is  always  greater 
than  it.  If  it  were  not  greater,  why  should  the  thing  be  bought 
at  all  ?  There  is  always  the  via  inertiae  to  be  overcome.  If 
the  want-satisfying  power  of  the  thing  to  be  purchased  were 
just  equal  to  that  of  the  money  proposed  to  be  paid  for  it,  it 
is  plain  that  no  transaction  could  take  place.  The  possible 
purchaser  would  be  in  the  position  of  the  ass  of  Buridanus 
between  the  two  bundles  of  hay.  It  is  because  it  is  greater 
that  the  exchange  does  take  place.  Frequently  it  is  immensely 
greater.  The  difference  between  price  and  marginal  utility 
indeed,  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  Professor  Marshall, 
under  the  name  of  Consumer’s  Rent,  and  the  fact  of  this  differ¬ 
ence,  it  must  be  said,  is  recognized  not  less  explicitly  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  V.  Boehm  Bawerk  them  by  Professor  Marshall,  though  he 
does  not  follow  it  up  in  the  same  fashion.^  All  this  certainly 
seems  to  do  away  completely  with  the  conception  that  marginal 

'  *  An  exchange  is  economically  possible  only  between  penons  who  put  a  different 
value,  even  an  opposite  value,  upon  the  comnuidity  and  upon  the  price  equivalent.” 
PoiUive  Theory  qf  Ccgntal  (Bng.  Trans.),  p.  195.  The  value  one  puts  upon  a  thing, 
it  is  necessary  to  remark,  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  identified  with  its  exchange  value. 
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utility  can  have  the  objective  universality  of  application  pos¬ 
sessed  by  price  or  exchange  value.  A  thing  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  sell  for  6d.  has  for  every  one  alike  an  exchange 
value  equal  to  Qd.  To  no  two  people,  however,  as  we  see,  has 
it,  or  can  it  have  the  same  utility,  margined  or  otherwise. 
Marginal  utility  and  exchange  value  are  therefore  absolutely 
divorced  from  each  other.  There  does  not  seem,  moreover, 
to  be  any  truth  in  Professor  Marshall’s  limited  acceptance  of 
the  former  as  the  equivalent  of  the  latter  as  regards  only  the 
simultaneous  purchases  of  the  same  individual.  Why  should 
not  the  Consumer’s  Rent  attaching  to  the  simultaneous  pur¬ 
chases  of  6(2.  worth  of  tea,  bread,  salt,  and  so  on,  be,  in  each 
case,  different  ?  The  chances  surely  are  a  hundred  to  one  that 
in  any  given  case  they  would  be  so.  If  so,  however,  then  the 
marginal  utility  would  also  in  each  case  be  different. 

Professor  Marshall,  indeed,  is  so  impressed  by  the  divergence 
which  he  has  discovered  between  marginal  utility  and  price, 
that  we  find  him  in  his  Note  on  Rica/rdo'a  Theory  of  Value, 
adopting  an  attitude  towards  the  theory  generally  that  is  very 
like  one  of  downright  hostility.  We  find  this  note  of  hostility 
manifesting  itself  very  unmbtakably  in  the  passage  where  he 
says  that — 

“Jevons  supposed  himself  to  be  getting  nearer  the  foundations  of 
exchange  value  when,  in  his  account  of  the  causes  that  determine  it, 
he  substituted  the  phrase  *  Final  degrees  of  Utility  ’  for  the  *  price  which 
consumers  are  only  just  willing  to  pay,*  the  phrase  which  in  the  present 
treatise  is  condensed  into  *  Marginal  demand  price  ;  * ' 

and,  again,  where  he  remarks  that  perhaps  the  same  writer’s 

“  antagonism  to  Ricardo  and  Mill  would  have  been  less  if  be  had  not 
himself  fallen  into  the  habit  of  speaking  of  relations  which  really  exist 
only  between  demand  price  and  value,  as  though  they  held  between 
utility  and  value.”  ’ 

If  language  has  any  meaning,  surely  this  means  nothing  else 
but  that  the  idea  that  runs  through  the  writings  of  Jevons  and 
the  Austrian  sch(X)l,  that  they  have  discovered  something  that 


'  Op.  cit.,  p.  818. 


*  lUd.,  p.  820. 
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stands  behind  exchange  value  and  explains  it — that  is,  in  short, 
its  psychological  basis — must  be  discarded ;  and,  further,  that 
the  value  of  a  thing  must  be  held  to  be  simply  what  it  will 
fetch,  and  nothing  else.  That,  indeed,  is  what  alone  coincides 
with  the  writer’s  formal  definition  of  demand-price  as  given 
above.^  This  doctrine  is  one  that  will,  no  doubt,  commend 
itself  to  the  business  world,  but  it  is  surely  a  strange  one  to 
find  emanating  from  its  present  quarter.  If  it  is  valid,  why  not 
drop  at  once  and  for  good  all  the  phraseology  based  on  the 
marginal  utility  theory  ?  If  it  is  valid,  again,  what  becomes  of 
Professor  Marshall’s  own  application  of  the  theory  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  distribution — an  application  so  important,  in  Professor 
Clark’s  view,  that  “  the  right  of  society  to  exist  in  its  present 
form  ”  may  be  said  to  depend  on  its  capability  of  being  sus- 
tained.’  If  we  are  to  substitute  demand-price  for  marginal 
utility  as  the  basis  of  value,  we'  may,  I  suppose,  also  substitute 
it  for  marginal  productivity,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  marginal 
utility  in  a  slightly  different  aspect.  We  should  thus  apparently 
have  Professor  Marshall’s  authority  for  holding  that  a  man’s 
wages  are  determined  in  the  long  run,  not  by  the  marginal  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  his  labour,  but  simply  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
just  what  he  can  get. 

Let  us,  however,  dismiss  Professor  Marshall’s  criticisms  for 
the  moment,  and  go  back  to  the  theory,  as  we  have  always 
understood  it  to  be  held  by  Jevons  and  the  Austrian  economists 
— the  theory  that  the  marginal  utility  of  the  last  increment  of 
any  commodity  exchanged  away  is  exactly  equal  to  the  marginal 
utility  of  other  produce  received  in  exchange  for  it.®  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  marginal  utility  of  any  commodity — say, 
of  sugar — is  held  to  be  the  same  thing  as  the  utility  of  the 
marginal  purchase.*  Now  let  us  suppose  an  exchange  of  an 
increment  of  sugar  for  an  increment  of  salt  to  take  place ;  we 

'  See  also  Principlet  qf  Economies,  p.  95. 

*  Distrihudon  qf  Wealth,  p.  3.  Professor  Clark,  of  course,  refers  to  his  own 
proposed  exposition  of  the  theory,  which  at  this  point,  however,  coincides  with 
Professor  Marshall’s. 

*  Jevons,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 

*  Marshall,  cp.  cit.,  p.  93. 
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conclude,  of  course,  that  the  utility  of  these  two  increments 
are  equal  But,  again,  if  in  each  case  the  marginal  utility  of 
the  “  thing,”  that  is,  of  the  universals,  sugar  and  salt,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  being  defined  by  the  utility  of  the  marginal  purchase, 
must  we  not  further  conclude  that  the  marginal  utility  of  sugar 
is  precisely  equal  to  the  marginal  utility  of  salt,  and,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  that  the  marginal  utility  of  gold  is  precisely  equal 
to  the  marginal  utility  of  silyer  or  of  iron — in  fact,  that  the 
marginal  utility  of  all  exchangeable  commodities  is  equal ;  and 
if,  again,  we  are  to  hold  that  marginal  utility  is  coincident  with 
exchange  value,  should  we  not  next  be  led  to  the  absurd  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  exchange  values  of  all  commodities  are  equal 
to  one  another  also  ?  Professor  Seligman  has  awakened  to  the 
danger  of  this  rock  ahead,  and  furnishes  us  consequently  with 
an  important  amendment  of  the  theory.^  The  increments  ex¬ 
changed,  he  remarks,  “  are  not  necessarily  the  same  ”  (in  quantity, 
I  presume),  therefore  “  the  margin  of  indifference  may  be  reached 
at  a  point  where  the  tenth  increment  of  one  commodity  balances 
the  twentieth  of  another,  where,  in  other  words,  the  marginal 
utility  of  the  first  commodity  is  twice  that  of  the  second.”  ^ 

This  is  clearly  a  very  different  story  from  the  theory  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  it  presented.  The  emendation  certainly 
saves  the  identification  between  marginal  utility  and  exchange 
value,  and  it  is,  moreover,  quite  obviously  necessary  in  order  to 
save  it.  But  where  do  we  now  stand  ?  Granted  that  the  incre¬ 
ments  transferred  in  the  course  of  exchange,  though  infinitesimal, 
may  be  of  all  conceivable  varieties  of  size,  where  have  we  to 
look  to  get  the  figures  that  determine  these  endless  varieties  ? 
They  do  not  emerge  naturally  from  our  consciousness,  nor  does 
the  great  law  of  marginal  utility  give  us  the  faintest  clue  to  any 
one  of  them.  All  that  we  can  do  is  pretty  much  what  Jevons 
does  in  similar  circumstances,  that  is,  to  take  a  price  current,  to 
ascertain  from  it  what  the  price  of  any  given  commodity  in  the 
market  is,  and  then  to  deduce  from  that  what  the  size  of  the 
corresponding  increment  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 


*  The  amendment  may,  perhaps,  more  justly  be  regarded  as  a  return  to  Jevons. 

*  Seligman,  op.  eit.,  p.  178. 
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increments  should  be.  If  money  is  the  item  on  one  side  of  the 
exchange,  the  size  of  the  increment  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  question.  But  it  will  surely  be  hardly 
possible  for  us  then  to  turn  round  and  attempt  to  use  these 
increments  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  prices.  What 
Jevons  actually  does,  however,  appears  to  be  little  else  than  this. 
The  price  of  silver  was  about  58.  per  ounce  in  his  day.  In  other 
words  the  ratio  of  its  value  to  that  of  gold  was  1  to  15^.  He 
would  express  that  fact  thus : — 

Utility  of  gold  =  15^  X  utility  of  silver.^ 

He  thus,  apparently,  here  presents  the  relative  utility  of  the 
two  metals  as  an  explanation  of  their  relative  value ;  but  it 
must  surely  seem  strange  that  any  one  could  imagine  that  by 
simply  striking  out  the  word  “  price  ”  and  writing  in  its  place 
the  word  “utility,”  which  is  virtually  what  he  has  done,  he 
has  achieved  anything  calculated  to  forward  the  comprehension 
of  economic  problems  in  any  of  their  aspects. 

As  the  theory  here  appears  to  have  led  us  into  something 
very  like  an  impasse,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  back 
over  our  8M!Count  of  it,  and  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the  precise 
spot  where  the  trouble  originates.  Among  the  intermediate 
conclusions  cited  in  the  course  of  our  survey,  there  were  some 
that  certainly  invited  criticism,  but  that  were  left  uncriticized, 
in  order  to  avoid  entangling  the  main  line  of  reasoning  with 
side  issues.  One  such  intermediate  conclusion,  which  was 
quoted  from  Professor  Marshall,  was  to  the  effect  that  “that 
part  of  the  thing  which  he  (any  one)  is  only  just  induced  to 
purchase,  may  be  called  his  marginal  pv/rchase  .  .  .  and  the 
utility  of  his  marginal  purchase  may  be  called  the  ma/rgi7ial 
ntility  of  the  thing  to  him.”  Surely  here  two  things  are 
identified,  the  identity  of  which  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  on  the 
face  of  it,  obvious.  The  first  is  the  utility  to  a  man  who  has 
already,  say,  four  loaves  of  bread,  of  a  fifth  loaf;  while  the 
second  is  the  marginal  utility  to  him — whatever  “  marginal  ” 
may  be  held  to  mean — of  bread  in  general.  The  first  is  a 

'  Op.  cU.,  p.  148. 
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characteristic  predicable  of  a  peurticular  loaf  in  special  circum* 
stances;  the  second  is  an  attribute  of  bread  in  general — of 
bread  conceived  of  as  a  universal.  What  connexion  can  there 
be  between  the  two  ?  If  we  wish  to  learn  what  are  the  grounds 
on  which  the  identification  between  things  that  are  apparently 
so  wide  asunder  is  proposed  to  be  established,  we  shall  find 
them  given  with  some  detail  in  Professor  Wieser’s  Natural 
Value}  Presenting  the  case  of  the  increasing  stock  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  and  the  consequently  descending  scale  of  its  degrees  of 
utility,  he  calls  the  utility  of  the  first  portion  possessed  the 
first  degree  of  utility ;  that  of  the  next  added,  the  second ;  of 
the  next  again,  the  third ;  and  so  on.  He  then  goes  on  to 
assert  that  whenever  an  increment  is  added,  the  utility — the 
marginal  utility,  at  any  rate — of  the  whole  stock  is  at  once 
brought  down  to  that  of  the  lowest  part.  He  illustrates  this 
by  a  scheme  of  figures,  the  gist  of  which  is  this  *  : — A  man  may 
be  supposed  as  owning  one  good,  say,  one  loaf  of  bread,  the 
utility  of  which  may  be  set  down  at  10.  We  may  next  suppose 
that  his  holding  gradually  increases  up  to  11  goods,  in  the 
course  of  which  increase  the  addition  of  each  good  is  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  one  degree  in  the  marginal  utility  of  the 
whole  stock.  The  result  will  work  out  as  follows : — When  the 
individual  has  the  one  good  only,  its  value,**  as  we  know,  is  10. 
When  he  has  two,  the  value  of  the  two  will  not  be  20  but  18. 
If  we  go  on  adding  goods  up  to  6,  the  value  of  the  6  will  be  30. 
Add  now,  however,  another  5,  so  that  the  man  then  has  11 
goods — 11  loaves,  say, — what  will  the  value  of  his  whole  stock 
be  now  ?  It  will,  we  are  told,  be  nothing  at  all !  We  may 
surely  ask.  Does  this  conclusion  correspond  to  anything  either 
in  actual  or  conceivable  experience  ?  It  will  be  answered :  it 
corresponds  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the 
wheat  produced  in  a  bumper  harvest  may  be  actually  less  than 
that  produced  when  the  harvest  is  to  some  extent  a  failure ;  or 
to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  producers  have  often  been  known  to 
find  it  desirable  to  destroy  a  portion  of  their  crops  in  the  hope 

'  Book  i.  chs.  ix.  and  z.  *  Engluh  Translation,  p.  28. 

*  Value  being  thought  of  as  ruled  by  marginal  utility. 
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of  raising  the  value  of  what  remains  to  a  higher  figure  than 
that  to  which  the  value  of  the  whole  would  have  reached.  But 
here,  I  think,  two  things  that  are  essentiaUy  different  are  con¬ 
fused,  simple  possession  and  economic  “  supply.”  Where  there 
is  a  redundant  supply  of  some  commodity  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  we  know,  of  course,  that  the  competition  of  sellers  may 
force  the  price  of  it  down  to  lower  and  ever  lower  levels.  But 
there  is  nothing  whatever  analogous  to  this  in  the  fact  of  a  man 
who  lately  had  six  loaves  of  bread  now  having  eleven.  If  he 
does  not  want  the  five  extra  loaves  he  can  surely  either  give 
them  away  or  leave  them  alone.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  mere  fact  of  their  existence  to  make  his  remaining  six  loaves 
less  valuable  or  less  useful  to  him  than  they  were  before.  To 
do  this  the  operation  of  some  extraneous  force,  such  as  the 
competition  of  sellers,  must  be  supposed;  and  none  exists. 
When  Professor  Seligman,  who  follows  Wieser,  tells  us  that  the 
marginal  utility  to  a  man  of  eight  apples  may  be  less  than  that 
of  five  of  their  number,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  might 
just  as  well  tell  us  that  the  whole  may  be  less  than  the  part. 
The  conception  that  the  diminished  value  or  utility  of  the  last 
unit  in  some  unaccountable  fashion  diffuses  itself  through  the 
whole  stock,  and  lowers  its  utility  and  value,  assumes  a  belief 
in  what  has  been  called  the  “supernatural”^  transmission  of 
value,  a  conception  which,  indeed,  too  often  plays  a  part  in  the 
reasonings  of  the  quantitative  theorists.  If  we  hold  to  the  well- 
founded  doctrine  that  value  can  be  affected  by  nothing  but 
variations  in  demand  and  supply,  such  a  conception  becomes  for 
us  at  once  altogether  impossible. 

We  are  now,  perhaps,  coming  nearer  to  the  source  of  the 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  which  we  have  met  with  in 
our  survey  of  the  theory.  We  found  that  the  conception  of 
marginal  utility,  as  currently  held,  involved  a  confusion  of 
universals  with  particulars.  This  confusion,  moreover,  we  find 
originating  at  the  very  inception  of  the  theory.  Both  Jevons 
and  the  Austrian  economists  started  off  on  their  lines  of  specu¬ 
lation  with  some  such  intimation  as  this,  that  they  intended  to 
'  By  Sir  Darid  Barbour. 
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use  the  word  “  utility,”  not  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  as  stripped 
of  all  “  its  ethical  and  prudential  connotations.”  *  In  the  new 
sense  of  the  word  the  “  utility  ”  to  any  one  of  bad  whiskey  would 
have  to  be  held  to  be  quite  as  great  as  that  of  wholesome  bread, 
provided  only  that  he  wanted  it  as  much.  They  did  not  realize, 
I  think,  how  far,  as  viewed  from  the  logical  standpoint  alone, 
this  diversion  of  meaning  would  take  them. 

How  did  it  happen,  one  may  ask,  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  found  necessary  or  desirable  to  divert  a  word  from  its 
ordinary  signification  in  order  to  make  it  express  the  character¬ 
istic  that  is  expressed  under  the  theory  by  the  new  “  utility  ” — 
that  is  to  say,  the  characteristic  of  want-satisfying  power  or 
agency  simply,  apart  from  the  consideration  whether  or  not  it 
was  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  object  of  it  ?  Is  there  no 
word  in  common  use  that  expresses  this  already  ?  There  is 
none,  certainly,  that  expresses  it  directly.  Have  then  the 
economists  in  the  past  never  had  any  occasion  to  speak  of  such 
a  thing  ?  They  have,  assuredly,  and  one  of  the  very  commonest 
of  economic  terms  has  always  been  in  continual  use  in  dis¬ 
cussions  with  reference  to  it.  It  is  the  term  “  Demand.”  An 
inversion  of  the  sentence,  however,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  use  of  it  in  the  place  of  “  utility.”  By  such  an  inversion 
it  can  always  be  made  to  express  the  thought  which  Jevons  and 
the  Austrian  school  endeavour  to  express  by  that  word.  When 
they  would  say  that  the  “  utility  ”  of  A  to  a  man  was  greater 
than  the  “  utility  ”  of  B,  other  economists  would  have  said  that 
the  man’s  demand  for  A  was  greater  than  his  demand  for  B, 
and  would  have  meant  the  same  thing.  The  more  natural 
method  of  expression,  moreover,  we  may  always  be  sure,  will  in 
the  end  prove  the  preferable  one.  I  happen  to  have  before  me, 
at  the  pi'esent  moment,  a  copy  of  the  Elnglish  translation  of 
Professor  v.  Boehm  Bawerk’s  Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  which 
was  at  one  time  the  property  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  and  which 
has  been  presented  by  his  family  to  the  London  Library.  There 

'  Manludl,  op,  eit.,  p.  92, 5th  ed.  The  words  are  quoted  from  a  sidenote  and 
have,  corioosly  enough,  nothing  in  the  text  to  correspond  to  them.  Prof.  Marshall 
from  the  first  accepted  the  dirersion  oi  meaning  with  reluctance. 
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is  a  written  intimation  on  the  title-page  that  the  sidenotes  in 
pencil  in  the  book  are  his,  and  so,  I  presume,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  public  property.  There  is  one  at  the  end  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Book  III.,  the  chapter  on  the  “  Amount  of 
Value,”  which  is  of  some  interest  in  connexion  with  our  present 
subject.  It  runs  as  follows : — 

“  Qy. — The  difficulty  in  all  this  comes,  perhaps,  from  the  primary 
ambiguity  of  considering  value  as  a  property  of  the  object  instead  of 
the  subject.  There  is  no  difficulty  as  regards  desires  or  about  the 
things,  bat  there  is  when  the  two  points  of  view  are  blended.” 

The  expression  is  elliptical,  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
circumstances,  and  perhaps  not  quite  accurate,  but  the  general 
idea  is  a  true  one.  The  difficulty  of  the  Austrian  theory  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  its  involving  a  continual  attempt  to  express  the 
variations  of  demand  for  a  commodity  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
in  terms  of  the  “  utility  ”  of  the  commodity  regarded  as  inherent 
in  the  object 

When,  further,  we  come  to  the  conception  of  marginal  utility, 
this  difficulty  is  greatly  accentuated.  Marginal  utility,  as  we 
saw,  is  something  that  only  emerges  on  the  occurrence  of  an 
exchange  transaction,  that  applies  only  to  the  unit  exchanged, 
and  that  belongs  only  to  the  passing  instant.  In  this  last 
respect  it  is,  of  course,  alt(^ether  unlike  the  true  property.  A 
property  is  necessarily  conceived  of  as  perpetual,  or,  at  any  rate, 
durable.  Its  variations  are  what  we  learn  to  abstract  from  in 
the  formation  of  the  concept.  The  theory,  indeed,  here  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  property  and 
accident.  A  property  in  a  man,  for  example,  is  the  capacity  for 
grammar  or  the  capsMsity  for  laughter.  An  accident  is  the  fact 
that  when  he  chances  to  come  under  our  observation  he  is  sitting 
or  standing,  as  the  case  may  be.^  Now,  the  marginal  utility  of 
the  theory,  in  spite  of  the  form  of  the  expression,  clearly  enough 
never  stands  for  a  property  at  all,  but  always  for  an  accident, 

'  Topic*,  book  i.  ch.  v.  Lotze  remarks  that  "  Translators  torment  themsehes  in 
vain  to  find  an  equivalent  for  both  the  real  and  etymological  sense  of  Aristotle’s 
expression  o-v/iSf/SiiK^i.  What  is  important  and  true  in  it  answers  completely  to 
what  we  call  state.”  {Logic,  Bng.  Trans.,  vol.  L  p.  54.) 
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and  that  not  an  accident  of  the  universal,  if  there  could  be  such 
a  thing,  but  of  some  infinitesimal  portion  of  it  It  stands  for 
what  we  endeavour  to  represent  to  ourselves  as  that  state  of 
a  unit  of  the  commodity  which  corresponds  to  the  demand  that 
we  feel  for  it  at  the  moment  of  exchange.  It  is  one  thing  now, 
when  supply  has  run  short,  and  another  thing  next  minute, 
when  an  increase  has  come  in  sight.  The  result  of  this  is  that, 
as  we  try  to  follow  out  the  theory,  we  are  continually  finding 
ourselves  forced  to  endeavour  to  think  of  ever  fluctuating 
degrees  of  demand  as  stable  attributes  of  the  things  demanded. 
Here,  however,  we  are  pulled  up  short  by  the  most  fundamental 
of  our  laws  of  thought.  There  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
passage  in  Lotze's  Logic  ^  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  manner  in 
which  the  reaction  of  thought  on  the  matter  presented  to  it 
results  in  the  articulation  of  the  latter  into  things,  properties, 
and  events.  “  It  is  impossible,"  he  remarks,  "  to  have  even  an 
expressible  idea  of  the  world  of  perception  without  thinking  of 
things  in  it  as  fixed  points  which  seem  to  support  a  number  of 
dependent  properties,  and  are  connected  together  by  the  chang¬ 
ing  play  of  events.”  We  have  consequently  in  “  the  substantival 
forms  points  of  attachment  for  others  which  are  adjectival,"  and 
we  have  again  the  verbal  forms  “  exhibiting  the  fluid  relations 
which  serve  to  bring  one  thing  in  connection  with  another." 
We  may,  of  course,  in  spite  of  all  this,  engage  in  the  attempt  to 
express  the  thoughts  appropriate  to  the  verbal  forms  in  terms  of 
the  adjectival.  We  may,  for  instance,  attempt  to  express  the 
fact  that  “  Socrates  is  sitting "  as  a  property  of  Socrates  akin 
to  his  risibility,  or  we  may  attempt  to  express  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  wheat  has  fallen  from  30s.  per  quarter  to  25s.  in  terms 
of  a  supposed  property  of  wheat.  But  what  must  be  the  result 
in  the  end  of  such  intellectual  gymnastics  ?  Nothing,  I  think, 
but  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  difficulties  into  problems 
which  are  none  too  simple  to  begin  with. 

William  Warrand  Carule. 


*  Bng.  Trans.,  p.  17. 


IS  THE  CHRISTIAN  NECESSARILY  A  SOCIALIST 


I^OT  very  long  ago  it  would  have  seemed  to  many  people  a 
bold  proposition  to  affirm  that  the  Christian  may  be  also  a 
Socialist ;  while  even  the  term  “  Christian  Socialist  ’’  was  held 
to  denote,  not  so  much  the  combination  of  Christianity  and  what 
is  ordinarily  called  Socialism,  as  a  variety  of  Socialism  which 
was  not  exactly  Socialism  just  because  it  was  also  Christian. 
When  the  term  was  applied  to  men  like  Maurice  and  Kingsley, 
it  was  recognized  that  their  Socialism  was  not  Socialism  in  the 
ordinary  economic  sense.  They  were  men  who  agreed  with  the 
ethical  basis  of  Socialism — with  the  idea  that  economic  arrange¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  subordinated  to  and  brought  into  harmony 
with  ethical  principles,  and  in  particular  with  the  supreme  prin¬ 
ciple  of  human  brotherhood,  but  who  did  not  aim  at  introducing 
the  particular  reorganization  of  economic  arrangements  which 
is  usually  understood  by  Socialism  or  at  least  State  Socialism, 
i.&  with  the  principle  that  the  State  should  be  the  sole  owner 
of  land  and  capital.  Their  economic  ideal  was  rather  that  of 
Co-operation  than  of  Collectivism.  Of  late  years  the  progress 
of  definitely  socialistic  opinions  among  Christians — particularly 
among  the  younger  clergy  in  our  large  towns — has  been  so  rapid 
that  the  assertion  *‘A  Christian  may  not  be  a  Socialist”  has 
come  to  seem  in  many  quarters  less  paradoxical,  less  in  need  of 
defence,  than  the  contrary  proposition  “  A  Christian  may  be  a 
Non-socialist.”  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  protest  against 
a  growing  tendency — observable  both  within  and  without  the 
ranks  of  the  Christian  Social  Union — to  identify  Christianity 
with  thorough-going,  uncompromising,  economic  Socialism  or 
Collectivism. 

To  my  mind  such  a  tendency  is  theoretically  confusing,  and 
'  A  paper  read  to  the  Oxford  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union. 
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practically  undesirable,  whether  we  approach  the  matter  firom 
the  point  of  view  of  convinced  Socialists  or  otherwise.  It  tends 
to  foster  mistaken  ideas  either  of  what  Socialism  is  or  of  what 
Christianity  is — or  very  likely  of  both.  Either  it  tends  to  repre¬ 
sent  Socialism  as  an  ethical  principle,  or  it  tends  to  identify 
Christianity  with  a  particular  programme  of  social  or  economic 
reform.  Each  of  these  mistakes  involves,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
confusion  of  issues :  let  me  say  a  word  about  each  of  them. 

(1)  Socialism  is  not  an  ethical  doctrine,  but  an  economic 
theory.  Of  course  Socialism  does  presuppose  an  ethical  theory, 
or  (to  speak  more  accurately)  the  Socialist,  if  he  is  to  appeal  to 
men’s  consciences,  must  base  his  appeal  upon  an  ethical  principle 
of  some  kind :  but  his  ethical  position,  be  it  what  it  may,  may 
very  well  be  shared  with  the  Non-socialist.  It  is  quite  as  much 
in  the  interests  of  Socialism  as  of  Non-socialism  that  this  should 
be  thoroughly  understood :  for  it  tends  to  show  the  irrelevance 
of  so  many  of  the  common  criticisms  upon  Socialism.  I  may 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  referring  to  an  interesting  little  con¬ 
troversy  which  took  place  some  years  ago  in  the  columns  of  the 
Economic  Review  between  the  then  Master  of  Balliol  and  Mr. 
Sidney  BalL  Dr.  Caird,  in  the  course  of  his  strictures  upon 
Socialism,  laid  it  down  that  no  educated  man  can  be  wholly  a 
Socialist,  and  no  educated  man  can  be  wholly  an  Individualist. 
He  meant,  of  course,  that  no  educated  man  can  lay  such  an  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  claims  of  the  Society  as  to  treat  the  individual 
as  of  no  account  at  all ;  while  he  could  equally  little  treat  the 
individual  as  of  paramount  importance  to  the  exclusion  of 
Society.  The  true  interests  of  Society  positively  demand  the 
culture  of  individuality ;  the  true  well-being  of  the  individual  is 
only  promoted  by,  nay  actually  consists  in,  his  self-subordination 
to  the  good  of  the  Society,  and  so  on.  All  this,  Mr.  Ball  replied, 
was  undeniably  true,  but  it  is  quite  beside  the  mark  as  a 
critidsm  upon  the  ideas  and  programme  of  the  people  who  call 
themselves  in  a  distinctive  sense  Socialists.  For  Socialism  does 
not  mean  merely  an  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  the 
Society  or  an  indifference  to  the  individual  and  his  true  self¬ 
development — any  more  than  the  Non-socialist,  even  if  he  is  so 
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anti-socialistic  as  not  to  shrink  from  the  somewhat  ill-sounding 
label  "  Individualist,”  is  necessarily  a  selfish  person  who  has  no 
regard  for  the  claims  of  Society.  Socialism  is  the  name  of  a 
particular  economic  doctrine— the  doctrine  that  all  land  and 
capital  should  belong  to  the  State  and  not  to  the  individual. 
The  Socisdist  believes  that  such  a  policy  is  good  in  the  interests 
both  of  the  Society  and  of  individuals.  So  far  from  being  in¬ 
different  to  the  individual  or  wishing  him  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Society,  his  precise  contention  is  that  the  individual  cannot 
develope  his  own  capacities  under  a  system  in  which  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  over  a  large  proportion  of  what  his  labour  pro¬ 
duces  to  certain  capriciously  selected  individuals  whom  the 
present  economic  system  makes  into  irresponsible  owners  of 
capital,  thereby  enabling  them  to  treat  their  fellow-men  as 
slaves — as  mere  instruments  of  their  own  and  not  the  producer’s 
well-being.  The  very  object  of  collective  ownership  is  to  free 
the  individual  from  this  tyranny,  and  to  place  him  in  a  position, 
equally  with  every  one  of  his  fellows,  to  develope  his  best  and 
highest  capacities  both  in  his  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  Society,  which  after  all  is  an  assemblage  of  individuals.  A 
man  who  takes  this  view  of  the  matter  is  of  course  morally 
bound  to  be  a  Socialist;  but  a  non-Socialist  may  accept  every 
ethical  principle  asserted  by  the  Socialist,  and  still  believe  that 
the  true  welfare  of  individual  and  of  Society  alike  is  best  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  long  run  by  the  existing  social  system — or  by  some 
modification  of  it  stopping  short  of  Socialism,  and  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  existence  of  some  private  capital  The  Socialist 
and  Non-socialist  dififer  as  Elconomists  or  as  Politicians:  they 
need  not  differ  at  all  as  Moralists.  They  differ  as  to  the  means 
of  social  salvation :  they  may  be  entirely  agreed  about  the  end. 

I  say  that  they  need  not  differ  as  Moralists.  At  the  same 
time  I  may  observe  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  differ 
as  Moralists,  and  that  this  difference  may  be  in  part  responsible 
for  the  difference  in  their  economic  views.  Putting  aside  those 
ethical  views  which  do  not  recognize  at  all  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
moting  social  welfare,  or  which  do  not  put  that  duty  in  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  considerations  which  may  turn  one  man  into  a 
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Socialist  and  another  into  a  strong  Anti-socialist  may  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  end,  a  difference  about  the 
nature  of  that  ideal  good  or  well-being  which  both  recognize  it 
as  a  duty  to  promote.  For  instance,  a  man  may  hold — and  there 
b  much  to  be  said  for  the  contention — that,  did  the  true  end  of 
human  life  consist  in  maximum  pleasure,  such  an  end  might  be 
best  promoted  by  collective  ownership,  if  the  difficulties  of 
establbhing  and  working  such  a  system  could  only  be  overcome ; 
but  that  collective  ownership  could  not  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  be  conducive  to  the  development  of  individual 
character,  that  it  would  tend  to  make  all  men  alike,  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Culture  and  Art  and  so  on. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  on  such  grounds  that  economic  Socialism 
is  opposed  by  men  like  Edouard  von  Hartmann,  Simmel,  Professor 
Bosanquet,  Henry  Sidgwick.  Professor  Bosanquet  ^  insbts 
chiefly  that  the  abolition  of  private  property — and,  what  he  is 
too  disposed  to  treat  as  identical  with  private  property,  private 
capital — would  be  fatal  to  the  development  of  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  of  self-reliance,  of  continuity  and  wholeness  in  a  man’s 
life.  It  would  make  of  every  man  a  child,  without  liberty  or 
initbtive,  as  monster  workhouses,  schools,  and  similar  institu¬ 
tions  tend  to  make  their  inmates.  Simmel’s  chief  preoccupation 
is  with  the  necessity  for  what  he  calls  “  social  differentbtion.” 
In  a  savage  state  men  tend  to  be  all  alike,  to  live  and  think, 
and  feel  and  behave,  exactly  alike.  All  social  progress,  Simmel 
holds,  has  come  from  increasing  differences  between  the  way  of 
life,  the  habits,  the  ideas  and  interests  of  individuals  and  groups : 
Socialbm  would  tend  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  dead  level.  Hart¬ 
mann,  again,  contends  that  the  promotion  of  Culture  b  the  most 
important  end  of  human  life  :  to  this  end  he  is  prepared  delibe¬ 
rately  and  cold-bloodedly  to  sacrifice  any  quantity  of  mere  human 
happiness ;  he  would  even  maximize  that  struggle  for  exbtence, 
upon  which,  as  he  holds,  the  progress  of  Culture  depends.  I 
am  not  discussing  the  truth  of  these  views ;  personally  I  think 

*  This  porition  is  miuntamed  in  his  Philosophical  Theory  qf  the  State,  and 
(still  more  clearlj  and  forcibly)  in  a  short  essay  on  **  The  Principle  of  Private 
Property  "  in  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem. 
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that  they  all— especially  Hartmann’s — are  at  least  one*sided  and 
exaggerated.  I  only  'wish  here  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  social  end  may  influence  our  view  as  to 
the  means.  Another  illustration  may  be  supplied  if  we  turn  to 
the  differences  between  a  distinctly  Christian  and  a  non-Christian 
Ethic.  It  might  be  held  that  the  extreme  forms  of  Socialism 
demand,  and  would  both  logically  and  practicallyinvolve,the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  marriage  and  the  family :  a  man  who  held  that  the  type 
of  character,  the  emotions  and  ideals,  the  joys  and  the  sacrifices 
inseparable  from  the  family  are  an  important  part  of  true  human 
happiness  would  be  justified,  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone,  in 
rejecting  a  form  of  social  organization  which  necessarily  extin¬ 
guished  them.  A  difference  of  opinion  on  the  economic  question 
may  be  based  upon  a  difference  of  ethical  ideal,  but  the  point  I 
want  most  emphatically  to  insist  upon  is  that  it  need  not  be. 
Socialism  is  an  economic  theory,  not  an  ethical  creed.  It  follows 
from  this  that  if  Christianity  is  an  ethical  creed — the  purely 
religious  or  theological  side  of  Christianity  is  not  here  in  ques¬ 
tion — a  Christian  may  take  either  side  in  the  socialistic  con¬ 
troversy  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Christian.  The  question  of 
Socialism  against  Non-socialism  is  a  question  as  to  a  means 
to  the  end  about  which  Christians  must  be  assumed  to  agree. 

(2)  The  other  intellectual  confusion  which  I  wish  to  protest 
against  is  the  disposition  to  identify  Christianity  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  plan  of  social  reform.  If  and  in  so  far  as  we  mean  by 
Christianity  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  surely  wildly 
unhistorical  to  identify  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  with  any 
particular  plan  of  social  reform  or  any  particular  form  of  social 
organization — least  of  all  with  the  programme  which  came  into 
existence  with  Karl  Marx  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  we  accept  the  Synoptic  accounts  as  literally 
accurate  reports  of  what  our  Lord  actually  thought  and  taught, 
we  must  believe  that  He  was  looking  forward  in  the  near  future 
to  a  return  of  Himself  as  the  glorified  Messiah  upon  the  clouds 
of  heaven  to  inaugurate — whether  on  this  earth  or  otherwise 
may  be  disputed — a  complete  reconstitution  of  human  society, 
to  which  questions  of  a  collective  or  an  individual  ownership  of 
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capital  would  have  no  possible  application.  A  society  in  which 
there  is  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  is  a  society  whose 
economic  arrangements  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  us  to  discuss. 
This  view  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Messianic  and  eschato¬ 
logical  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  though  it  is  supported 
at  present  by  a  balance  of  critical  opinion,  is  one  which  I  person¬ 
ally  take  the  liberty  gravely  to  doubt ;  but  I  must  not  stay  to 
discuss  the  matter  here.  I  only  venture  to  point  out  that,  if 
there  is  emy  plan  of  social  reconstruction  involved  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  those  Gospels,  that  plan  is  one  derived  from  Jewish  and 
Messianic  expectations,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
platform  of  the  Fabian  Society.  To  my  mind,  it  is  hard  to 
reconcile  such  a  view  of  our  Lord’s  aims  with  those  parables 
which  give  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  including  the  emphatic  declaration  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  “  within  you  ”  or  "  among  you.”  And,  if  that  is 
the  case,  we  must  account  for  the  more  detailed  eschatological 
passages  in  the  Gospels  by  the  ideas  of  the  disciples  rather  than 
by  those  of  Jesus  Himself.  Certainly,  our  Lord’s  ideal  was 
that  of  a  regenerated  human  society,  but  it  was  merely  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  of  that  society  that  He 
immediately  concerned  Himself :  with  its  economical  or  political 
arrangements  He  absolutely  refused  to  meddle.  It  is  completely 
unhistorical  to  attribute  the  ideas  of  the  modem  Collectivist 
to  one  who  refused  to  be  a  judge  or  a  divider,  who  bade  men 
render  to  the  Roman  Emperor  and  his  laws  the  allegiance  which 
they  claimed,  who  never  uttered  one  word  against  any  of  the 
established  economic  arrangements  of  His  day,  not  even  against 
slavery.  Even  if  we  hold  that  the  strongest  parekdoxes  of  our 
Lord’s  ethical  teaching  were  meant  to  be  and  ought  to  be 
literally  understood  and  obeyed,  that  will  not  help  the  attempt 
to  base  State  Socialism  upon  bibliced  exegesia  State  Socialism 
is  founded  upon  force,  and  must  be  established  by  force.  “  Re¬ 
sist  not  evil”  may  support  the  views  of  Count  Tolstoi;  it  is 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  State  Socialist.  To 
give  all  one’s  goods  to  feed  the  poor  is  not  Socialism ;  to  suggest 
that  it  is,  is  only  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  crude  people  who 
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suppose  that  Socialism  means  dividing  up,  and  starting  again  on 
an  individualistic  basis.  But  I  think  1  need  not  waste  time 
in  showing  that  it  is  {ts  vain  and  as  irrelevant  a  task  to  seek 
support  for  socialistic  ideas  in  the  pages  of  the  Gospels  as  it  is 
to  search  for  arguments  against  it.  Almost  as  unhistorical  is  it, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  discover  a  “  full  scheme  of  evolutionary 
Socialism  ”  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.^  St.  Paul  had 
shortly  before  been  expecting  an  immediate  Second  Advent. 
When  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  probably  thought  that  it  was 
only  adjourned  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  One  who  urged 
slaves  to  acquiesce  in  a  condition  of  slavery  cannot  be  said  to 
be  much  in  sympathy*  on  the  social  or  political  side,  with  the 
ideas  of  modem  Socialists. 

Of  course  I  recognize  the  principle  of  development  in  Christian 
ethics  as  in  Christian  theology.  I  recognize  that  the  Christian 
ideal  of  life  now  includes  in  detail  many  elements  which  are  not 
explicitly  contained  in  the  actual  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  economic  Socialism  is  the  best 
means  of  applying  the  Christian  principle  of  Brotherhood  to  the 
conditions  of  modem  life,  then  undoubtedly  the  Christian  who 
is  convinced  of  that  fact  is  bound  on  Christian  principles  to  be 
a  Socialist;  but  that  is  precisely  the  question  which  will  be 
disputed,  and  is  disputed  by  quite  Christian  and  quite  reason¬ 
able  thinkers.  It  is  unreasonable  to  treat  an  individual 
Christian’s  application  of  Christian  principles  as  having  behind 
it  the  actual  authority  of  Christ,  and  then  to  assure  the 
opponent  that,  if  he  refuses  to  accept  that  particular  thinker’s 
deductions  or  the  views  of  economic  tmth  upon  which  those 
deductions  are  based,  he  is  rejecting  the  views  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity,  still  more  so  when  the  application  is  one  which 
has  only  recently  been  suggested  at  all,  and  which  now  finds 
support  among  quite  a  small  minority  of  professing  Christians. 

Not  long  ago  I  should  have  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
insist  upon  this  point,  but  it  is  otherwise  at  the  present  moment. 
And  I  will  now  confess  that  this  paper  is  intended  as  a  reply  to 

*  See  Mr.  Temple’s  article  on  The  Church  and  the  Labour  Party  in  The 
Economic  Review  (April,  1908). 
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the  able  article  of  Mr.  Temple  which  appears  in  the  last  number 
of  The  Economic  Review — or  rather,  since  I  am  much  in  sympathy 
with  a  very  large  part  of  it,  to  certain  exaggerations  and  certain 
confusions  which  that  article  seems  to  me  to  imply.  Mr.  Temple 
appears  to  me  to  base  Socialism  upon  the  New  Testament, 
handled  in  a  way  the  unfairness  of  which  no  one  would  be  more 
eager  to  point  out  if  it  were  employed  by  an  orthodox  theologian 
in  defence  of  orthodox  theology.  He  will  reply  no  doubt  that 
his  argument  is  based  upon  something  deeper  than  a  mere 
appeal  to  authority.  It  is  not,  he  will  contend,  merely  because 
in  his  opinion  Socialism  is  the  best  means  of  realizing  that 
supreme  well-being  of  humanity  which  as  a  Christian  he  is 
bound  to  promote  that  he  wants  to  make  Socialism  into  an 
article  of  the  Christian  Creed,  but  because  the  existing  order 
of  Society  rests  upon  and  implies  the  habitual  operation  of 
what  he  calls  selfish  and  non-Christian  motives ;  while  Socialism, 
and  Socialism  alone,  will  make  the  Christian  motive  of  Brother¬ 
hood  into  the  habitual  motive  of  daily  life.  The  present 
economic  order  implies  that  every  man  is  actuated  by  self- 
interest.  It  involves  a  collision  between  personal  and  social 
interests  which  actually  prevents  a  man  from  making  the 
interest  of  society  into  the  motive  of  his  economic  efforts.  A 
man  cannot  show  exceptional  skill  or  business  capacity  without 
increasing  his  own  profits,  and  enlarging  his  own  business,  at 
the  expense  of  some  one  else's  profits  and  some  one  else’s 
business.  To  get  into  work  and  to  keep  in  work  is  necessarily 
to  keep  somebody  else  out  of  work.  And  so  on.  In  a  word, 
the  present  order  of  Society  is  un-Christian  or  anti-Christian 
because  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  competition ;  Socialism 
is  a  Christian  social  order  because,  under  such  a  rSgiiM,  the 
interests  of  the  individual  will  never  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  Society.  The  motive  that  induces  a  man  to  put  forward  his 
best  energies  in  his  profession  or  trade  will  be,  or  may  be,  a 
motive  of  altruism. 

Now  against  this  contention  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  few 
considerations.  They  must  be  put  very  briefiy — ^far  more 
briefly  than  their  adequate  discussion  would  involve;  for  I 
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feel  that  the  intellectual  difference  between  Mr.  Temple’s  con¬ 
ception  of  society  and  mine  is  a  deeper  one  than  the  difference 
between  the  economic  creed  of  full-blooded  Socialism  and  that  of 
his  Semi-socialist  or  Opportunist  opponents.  It  involves  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  conception  not  only  of  what  human  nature  is, 
but  even  to  some  extent  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

(1)  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  present  system  appeals  only 
to  self-interest.  It  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  absurd  to  suggest  that 
any  social  system  can  compel  a  man  to  act  upon  wrong  motives, 
or  prevent  his  acting  upon  right  motives.  And  it  would  be 
sheer  cynicism  to  allege  that  self-interest  is  the  only  motive 
which  induces  people  under  the  existing  system  to  do  their  best 
in  their  various  professions  and  vocationa  Even  the  average 
man  is  at  least  influenced  by  regard  for  his  family  as  much 
as  for  himself;  and  nothing  forbids  him  to  be  influenced  by 
a  sense  of  duty  and  of  regard  for.  the  community  generally. 

(2)  It  is  quite  true  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the 
present  collision  between  the  interest  of  the  individual,  the 
interest  of  the  class,  and  that  of  the  community  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  avoided — that  a  man  should  not  be  tempted,  as 
he  now  is,  to  appropriate  to  himself  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
economic  gain  which  superior  industry  or  skill  may  secure ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  imagine  that  he  is  benefiting  his  class 
by  doing  as  little  work  as  possible,  in  order  that  a  particular 
trade  or  class  may  draw,  as  it  were,  a  maximum  dividend  of 
the  total  results  of  the  community’s  toil.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  so  to  organize  industry  that  the  more  labour,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  skill  one  individual  puts  into  his  work,  he  will  be 
benefiting — and  obviously  benefiting — ^at  once  himself,  his  class, 
and  the  community  at  large.  But,  be  it  observed,  in  so  far 
as  you  do  secure  this  result,  you  will  not  be  appealing  to  pure 
altruism  as  the  stimulus  to  labour.  In  a  community  in  which 
what  benefits  the  community  benefits  the  individual  also,  the 
individual  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to  be  influenced  by  a  regard 
to  his  own  interest,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  not  a 
few  will  avail  themselves  of  the  permission.  Mr.  Temple  might 
reply  that  he  was  appealing  to  “social”  rather  than  purely 
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“  altruistic  ”  motives ;  that  the  true  motive  for  work  should  be 
to  benefit  both  self  and  others.  I  entirely  agree  with  him. 
But  this  is  a  thing  which  no  external  arrangements  can  compel. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Temple  to  talk  about  “  the  stupid 
categories  of  egoism  and  altruism ;  ”  but  this  is  precisely  what 
he  does  himself  when  he  assumes  that  all  motives  other  than 
a  direct  and  conscious  aim  at  the  good  of  the  whole  are  "  selfish.” 
When  he  is  belabouring  the  individualist,  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  employ  these  categories.  When  invited  to  say  whether  he 
supposes  that  average  men  will  ever  be  inspired  to  maximum 
efficiency  by  pure  altruism,  he  finds  it  no  less  convenient  to  call 
them  stupid,  and  to  refuse  any  more  precise  definition  of  the 
motives  which  he  thinks  will  be  operative  in  a  socialistic  state  of 
Society.  Not  even  at  the  best  can  there  ever  be  a  state  of  things 
in  which  there  will  be  no  collision  between  the  interests  of  the 
individual  and  those  of  other  men.  If  such  an  order  could  be 
established,  the  moral  advantage  of  it  would  be  doubtful.  It  is 
the  cruder  Socialist’s  worst  delusion — I  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Temple 
of  sharing  it — to  suppose  that  any  external  arrangements  can 
secure  good  work  independently  of  individual  character. 

(3)  It  is  an  assumption  to  imagine  that  the  only  possible 
alteimative  to  the  existing  social  order  must  be  pure  undiluted 
Socialism.  All  sorts  of  systems  are  conceivable  for  arranging 
the  distribution  of  the  community’s  wealth.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  other  systems  than  Socialism  may  be  more  successful  in 
appealing  to  the  highest  part  of  the  worker’s  nature  than 
Socialism — schemes  of  industrial  co-partnership  and  the  like, 
schemes  for  the  social  regulation  of  industry  without  social 
ownership,  schemes  involving  a  large  amount  of  what  in  the 
narrower  economic  sense  of  the  term  is  called  co-operation ;  and 
that  in  the  State  at  large  the  more  beneficial  social  order  will 
be  one  in  which  a  good  deal  of  co-operation  is  combined  with  some 
competition,  a  good  deal  of  State  ownership  and  more  of  State 
control  with  some  private  ownership,  capital,  management,  and 
a  good  deal  of  individual  liberty.  If  it  is  contended  that  under 
any  such  arrangements  there  will  still  remain  the  element  of 
competition  between  groups  if  not  between  individuals,  I  would 
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remind  the  objector  that  even  Socialism — the  complete  sociali¬ 
zation  of  industry  in  a  particular  country — will  not  secure  the 
entire  abolition  of  competition.  Even  a  socialistic  community 
will  be  a  capitalist  in  competition  with  other  countries,  whether 
these  are  socialistically  organized  or  not;  and  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  workable  Socialism  which  would  not  involve  also 
competition  between  municipalities  or  other  smaller  groups.  If 
the  object  is  to  abolish  all  competition  and  all  differential 
advantages  of  one  community  over  another,  that  aim  will  not 
be  attained  till  the  whole  soil  of  this  planet  is  owned  and  all 
its  industries  regulated  by  a  single  community.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian  without  believing 
in  the  practicability  of  so  difficult  a  project ;  or  that,  if  he  dis¬ 
believes  it,  Christianity  compels  him  to  aim — even  as  regards 
the  distant  future — at  the  admittedly  impracticable. 

(4)  If  what  Mr.  Temple  wants  is  a  state  of  Society  in  which 
every  one  is  influenced  exclusively  by  altruistic  motives,  I  con¬ 
fess  I  do  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  such  an  ideal  It 
is  usually  the  contention  of  moderate  Socialists  that  a  socialistic 
organization  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  self-interest  as  powerfully 
as  an  individualistic  organization ;  and  I  cannot  fancy  anything 
more  fatal  to  the  socialistic  cause  than  the  admission  that  Society 
will  not  be  flt  for  Socialism  till  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  it  is  capable  of  being  induced  to  labour  exclusively  by  regard 
for  the  interests  of  Society  at  large  without  any  appeal  to  his 
own  private  self-interest,  or  to  family  feeling,  or  attachment  to 
any  group  of  persons  smedler  than  the  whole  community — to 
narrower  interests  which  must  necessarily  be  in  some  cases  at 
variance  with  the  direct  and  immediate  interest  of  the  larger 
community,  though  in  the  long  run  the  system  may  be  as  much 
for  the  public  as  for  any  private  interest.  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  Society  which  will  work  without  reward  or  differential 
remuneration,  and  you  cannot  possibly  give  one  man  more 
without  for  the  moment  giving  some  other  man  less.  And,  so 
long  as  he  believes  that,  a  Christian  man  cannot  possibly  be 
regarded  as  wanting  in  Christian  feeling  if  he  declines  to  make 
the  attempt  to  bring  it  into  existence.  And  it  is  here  tha 
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Mr.  Temple’s  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Christ 
strikes  me  as  most  unfair.  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  passage 
of  the  Gospels,  even  understood  in  the  most  literaJist  spirit, 
he  can  possibly  base  such  an  appeal.  Undoubtedly  the 
Christian  ideal  is  a  state  of  Society  in  which  every  individual 
is  influenced — not  indeed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  self-love  or  love 
of  other  individuals — but  supremely  and  in  the  last  resort  by 
love  of  humanity  at  large.  But  the  man  who  proposes  a  certain 
moral  ideal  is  not  bound  to  maintain  that  that  ideal  is  capable 
of  complete  realization,  or  to  act  as  if  it  were.  It  is  right  for 
me  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of  ignorance ;  but,  if  I  recognize 
that  duty,  am  I  bound  to  maintain  that  any  human  being  or 
human  society  collectively  can  ever  be  infallible  or  omniscient  ? 
A  sinless  human  society  seems  to  me  all  but  as  impossible  as  an 
omniscient  society.  I  do  not  know  what  passage  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  can  be  relied  on  to  show  that  sin  and  selflshness 
can  ever  be  altogether  extinguished  in  human  beings  living 
under  the  conditions  of  life  which  prevail  on  this  planet ;  and 
I  cannot  think  it  either  rational  or  Christian  to  aim  at  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  state  of  Society  which  postulates  that  such  an 
extinction  has  been  effected.  If  Christ  thought  that  you  can¬ 
not  get  the  best  out  of  human  nature  by  appealing  to  selflsh 
motives  (though  I  cannot  think  of  a  saying  which  actually 
involves  this  assertion),  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  He  was 
thinking  of  the  economic  best — the  economic  best  in  a  society 
in  which  the  majority  were  far  from  perfect.  I  am  not  saying, 
observe,  that  Socialism  does  involve  a  belief  in  the  perfectibility 
of  human  society  ;  I  am  only  replying  to  a  particular  argument 
of  Mr.  Temple’s  which  seems  to  me  to  involve  this  implication. 
It  will  be  said  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  bring  about  a  social 
organization  which  shall  as  far  as  possible  aim  at  appealing 
to  the  higher  and  social  rather  than  to  the  lower  and  more 
egoistic  impulses.  I  agree,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  very  rash 
assumption  to  suppose  that  the  best  way  of  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  such  impulses  must  be  to  bring  about  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  there  is  no  impulse  to  labour  except  love 
of  humanity  at  large.  In  average  men,  in  an  imperfectly 
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developed  humanity,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  appeal  to 
family  affection,  to  narrower  loyalties  than  that  of  humanity 
or  the  State,  to  many  motives  which  are  not  in  any  direct  sense 
altruistic  at  all,  may  be  more  conducive  to  the  cultivation 
of  character  than  an  attempt  to  rely  exclusively  either  upon 
an  abstract  categorical  imperative  or  a  pure  sense  of  human 
brotherhood.  Mr.  Temple  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  those 
mistakes  of  Plato  about  human  nature  which  many  generations 
of  critics  have  pointed  out.  And  then  after  all  Plato’s  dreams 
of  perfection  only  related  to  a  select  body  of  guardians;  and 
Plato  admitted  that  his  scheme  involved  the  destruction  of  the 
family. 

(5)  And  that  contention  brings  me  to  a  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  point  of  difference.  I  differ  from  Mr.  Temple,  I 
fear,  not  merely  in  my  estimate  of  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature,  but  even,  to  some  extent,  in  my  conception  of  what  a 
perfect  humanity — such  a  relatively  perfect  humanity  as  we  can 
form  any  conception  of— would  be  like.  In  spite  of  his  protest 
against  the  stupid  categories  which  he  continues  to  employ, 
Mr.  Temple  writes — I  cannot  believe  he  really  thinks,  but  it 
suits  his  argument  for  the  moment  to  write — as  if  he  thought 
that  pure  philemthropy  or  altruism  or  more  vaguely  a  sense  of 
human  brotherhood  ought  to  be  not  merely  the  predominant  but 
the  only  incentive  to  human  activity.  That  seems  to  me  an 
ethical  mistake.  Christianity  requires  us  to  love  our  neigh¬ 
bours  as  ourselves,  but  not  to  cease  to  love  ourselves.  I  hold 
with  Bishop  Butler  that  **  Self-love  is  as  just  and  morally 
good  as  any  affection  whatever.”  It  is  not  self-love,  but 
excessive  or  exclusive  self-love  which  is  bad.  Moreover, 
there  are  a  number  of  desires  and  impulses  which  can  as  little 
be  identified  with  self-love  as  they  can  be  identified  with 
love  of  humanity  at  large,  but  which  ought  to  exist  in  their 
proper  measure  and  degree  in  the  ideal  human  being — love  of 
knowledge  and  beauty,  the  desire  to  develope  one’s  best  capa¬ 
cities  for  their  own  sake,  the  love  of  particular  human  beings  or 
groups  of  human  beings;  the  desire  to  do  one’s  best,  to  do 
earnestly  and  thoroughly  whatever  one  is  engaged  in,  without 
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any  direct  reference  to  its  efiects  upon  society  at  large ;  the 
desire  to  follow  out  particular  plans,  schemes,  impulses,  aspira¬ 
tions  of  our  own,  which,  though  its  indulgence  may  be  socisdly 
useful  in  the  end,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  simple  desire  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  human  good.  These  impulses  ought  to  exist — 
some  of  them  at  least  and  in  some  measure— even  in  the  ideal 
human  being,  though  they  ought  to  be  dominated  or  controlled 
by  that  impulse  to  do  the  best  for  all  mankind  which  constitutes 
Christian  love  at  its  highest.  And  at  lower  stages  of  ethical 
development,  even  when  one  is  looking  at  the  ethical  education 
of  the  individual  and  not  at  the  economic  effects  upon  Society, 
it  may  often  be  that  you  will  have  to  appeal  more  often  and 
more  habitually  to  these  impulses  than  to  so  ideal  a  motive  as 
the  love  of  humanity  at  large.  Those  who  know  the  very  poor 
tell  us  that  to  get  a  suit  of  Sunday  clothes  is  the  first  step  in  the 
emergence  of  the  wastrel  from  the  “  submerged  tenth.”  When 
he  gets  that  suit  of  Sunday  clothes,  he  is  not  thinking  primarily 
of  the  pleasure  it  will  give  to  the  beholder.  The  whole  principle 
of  the  family  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  average  men  and 
women  are  more  capable  of  strong  affections  for  particular 
persons  than  of  regard  for  humanity  at  large,  and  that  a  better 
education  in  wider  love  is  supplied  by  the  cultivation  rather 
than  by  the  suppression  of  such  affections.  And  moral  educa¬ 
tion  at  its  lower  levels  includes  much  besides  the  direct 
cultivation  of  altruistic  impulses,  narrow  or  wide.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  self-respect,  the  tendency  to  live  for  the  future  and 
not  only  for  the  moment,  the  disposition  to  take  a  pride  in 
doing  a  thing  well,  the  love  of  independence,  the  habit  of  self- 
reliance — the  cultivation  of  such  qualities  of  character  must 
occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  lower  stages  of  moral 
education,  and  in  the  motives  to  which  any  social  or  industrial 
system  must  appeal  which  wants  to  get  the  maximum  of  work 
and  efficiency  out  of  average  men.  I  am  not  now  contending 
that  a  socialistic  system  might  not  be  devised  which  would 
appeal  to  and  cultivate  and  utilize  such  qualities.  I  am  only 
protesting  that,  even  on  ethical  grounds — ^nay,  on  ethical  grounds 
more  than  on  economic  grounds — a  social  organization  is  not  to 
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be  condemned  because  it  does  to  some  large  extent  appeal  to 
self-regarding  or  not  purely  altruistic  impulses,  and  because  it 
declines  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  worker’s 
sole  impulse  to  labour  shall  be  a  love  of  humanity  at  large. 
The  individualistic  side  of  human  nature — which  includes  much 
besides  the  love  of  selfish  pleasure — requires  to  be  cultivated  as 
much  as  the  altruistic  side  of  it.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  a 
true  prophet  to  his  generation.  There  will  always  be  room  for 
such  as  he,  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  will  be  guided  by  common  sense  and 
elementary  economic  knowledge.  But  a  society  of  St.  Francises 
would  represent  a  very  imperfect  and  one-sided  development  of 
Humanity.  A  society  of  inferior  imitations  of  Si  Francis — a 
society  in  which  the  Franciscan  ideal  was  the  only  one  and  in 
which  it  was  not  attained — would  be  a  society  in  which  I  for 
one  should  not  care  to  live.  The  Franciscans  themselves  ended 
by  being  one  of  the  biggest  social  nuisances  that  ever  obstructed 
social  progress. 

(6)  So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  competition.  These 
self  regarding  or  not  purely  altruistic  impulses  do  not  necessarily 
involve  competition :  but,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is  and 
probably  always  will  be,  they  are  very  closely  connected  with 
the  competitive  instinct.  It  seems  to  me  gross  exaggeration  to 
say  that  “  Competition  is  inherently  a  principle  of  selfishness, 
and  indeed  of  hatred” — an  exaggeration  involving  precisely 
that  crude  opposition  of  categories  against  which  nominally  Mr. 
Temple  protests.  Some  years  ago  the  present  Headmaster  of 
Eton  advocated  the  abolition  of  school  prizes  on  the  ground  that 
they  appealed  to  a  non-Christian  motive.  I  ventured  to  urge 
in  a  reply  to  his  arguments  that  the  impulse  to  which  they 
appealed,  though  not  the  highest,  was  yet  a  natural  impulse 
which  within  limits  it  was  desirable  to  cultivate.  Ideally  no 
doubt  the  man  or  the  boy  ought  to  aim  at  doing  his  best  for  its 
own  sake ;  but  practically  human  nature  and  human  society  are 
so  constituted  that  the  impulse  to  do  one’s  best  is  very  closely 
connected  with  the  desire  to  do  a  thing  better  than  somebody 
else.  That  impulse  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  desire  that 
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the  other  person  should  be  beaten.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  in 
an  athletic  or  an  intellectual  competition  a  man  or  a  boy  shows 
selfishness  because  he  wants  to  win,  still  more  so  to  say  that  he 
hates  his  rivals.  Nor  is  A.’s  winning  the  prize  actually  to  the 
disadvantage  of  B.  B.  loses  the  prize;  but,  if  he  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  competition  to  do  his  best,  he  has  got  some¬ 
thing  much  better  than  the  prize.  No  doubt  in  the  economic 
competition  it  is,  unhappily,  not  always  the  case  that  the  success 
of  one  man  involves  no  loss  to  another.  No  doubt  we  do  want 
to  bring  it  about  that  economic  competition  shall  be  less  ruinous 
to  individuals,  that  the  reward  of  the  successful  shall  be  less 
fatal  to  the  beaten,  that  the  rewards  of  superiority  should 
be  increasingly  rewards  of  a  more  ideal  character;  but  1  do 
venture  to  doubt  whether  any  social  reorganization  is  likely  to 
be  successful — whether  from  an  ethical  or  from  a  directly 
economic  point  of  view — which  extinguishes  all  competition  and 
refuses  to  appeal  to  an  instinct  closely  connected  with  some 
of  the  highest  impulses  of  our  nature.  I  should  augur  very 
ill  for  the  success  of  a  society  in  which  a  workman  did  not 
want  to  be  thought  the  best  workman  in  the  shop,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  factory  to  be  the  best  factory  in  the  town — ^for  its 
economic  success,  and  still  more  for  its  moral  success.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  a  socialistic  society  might  not  be  so  arranged 
as  to  appeal  to  this  instinct ;  I  am  only  protesting  against  the 
assumption  that  a  Christian  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  social  order 
which  allows  of  competition,  and  of  the  appeal  to  the  competi¬ 
tive  instinct.  The  very  thing  a  reasonable  Socialist  has  got  to 
prove,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  a  socialistic  society  can  be  con¬ 
stituted  which  shall  give  adequate  play  to  this  side  of  human 
nature.  And  till  he  is  convinced  that  such  is  the  case,  a  man 
is  certainly  not  to  be  considered  non-Christiain  or  anti-Chiistian 
because  he  refuses  to  make  it  his  aim  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
Society  which  in  his  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  would  be  as  fatal 
to  the  moral  as  to  the  material  interests  of  mankind. 

To  sum  up  the  theoretical  position,  the  question  between 
Socialism  and  Non -socialism  is  a  question  of  means  and  not  of 
ends.  And  therefore  a  Christian  may  very  well  not  be  a 
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Socialist.  He  will  not  be  and  ought  not  to  be  a  Socialist  if  and 
so  long  as  he  may  think  that  Socialism  is  not  the  form  of  Society 
best  adapted  to  bring  about  the  end  which,  as  a  Christian,  he 
desires,  i.e,  an  ideal  tvBaifiovta  for  all  mankind,  a  well-being  of 
which  moral  excellence  is  the  most  important  though  not  the 
only  element.  And  this  he  may  believe  on  one  or  both  of  two 
grounds.  He  may  think  that  an  absolute  Socialism  postulates 
an  ideal  state  of  human  beings  which  is  not — at  least  at  any 
period  to  which  it  is  wise  at  present  to  look  forward — at  all 
likely  to  be  universally  attained ;  and  that  some  form  of  Society 
which  does  not  involve  the  absolute  non-existence  of  private 
capital  is  needed  in  order  to  appeal  to  instincts  and  impulses 
which,  though  not  the  highest,  are  still  likely  to  play  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  actions  of  the  vast  majority  of  men.  Or 
he  may  even  believe  that  a  socialistically  organized  society 
would  be  positively  injurious  to  sides  of  human  character 
and  human  life  which  are  actual  parts  and  elements  in  the 
ideal  In  the  first  case  the  Christian  will  be  a  Non-socialist 
merely  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts.  Christianity 
implies  an  ideal  of  what  men  ought  to  be ;  it  is  not  committed 
to  any  particular  view  of  what  the  mass  of  men  actually  are  or 
are  likely  to  be.  The  perfectibility  of  all  men  in  the  present 
life  is  no  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  existence  of  original  sin 
is  a  doctrine  at  least  of  St.  Paul  and  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
and  no  orthodox  doctrine  is  so  abundantly  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
rience,  if  by  original  sin  is  meant  not  an  inherited  guilt  but  an 
inherited  tendency  or  liability  to  sin.  As  Mx.  Temple  is  fond  of 
appealing  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  I  will  base  my  contention 
upon  such  parables  as  those  of  the  draw-net  and  of  the  wheat  and 
the  t6u*es — parables  which  seem  to  me  directed  against  precisely 
those  misconceptions  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  way 
of  establishing  it,  or  (to  put  it  in  a  modem  way)  about  the  nature 
of  human  society  and  the  Church’s  action  upon  it,  upon  which 
Mr.  Temple’s  argument  seems  to  be  founded.  Partly  then  a 
Christian  may  not  be  a  Socialist  on  account  of  **  the  hardness  of 
men’s  hearts  ” — a  hardness  which  it  is  the  business  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  combat,  but  which  (in  this  life  at  least)  it  is  never 
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likely  wholly  to  overcome  in  most  of  os :  he  cannot,  therefore, 
regard  it  as  any  part  of  a  Christian's  duty  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  an  economic  order  which  is  only  suitable  to  a 
community  of  perfect  Christians.  But  further,  or  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  the  Christian  may  think  that  completed  Socialism  is  not 
even  the  form  of  social  order  best  adapted  to  develope  sides, 
aspects,  impulses  of  human  nature  which,  though  they  ought  of 
course  to  be  controlled  and  dominated  by  considerations  of 
social  utility,  do  belong  to  the  higher  part  of  human  nature,  and 
ought  not  to  be  altogether  extinguished  even  in  the  ideal  indi¬ 
vidual  or  the  ideal  society,  so  far  as  we  can  form  any  definite 
conception  of  either. 

The  two  grounds — that  which  is  based  on  the  actual  im¬ 
perfection  of  human  nature,  and  that  which  is  based  upon 
our  conception  of  the  human  ideal — run  into  one  another. 
For  practically  we  can  form  no  conception  of  an  ideal  for 
individual  or  society  which  is  not  a  progressive  ideal :  an  ideal, 
when  we  come  to  the  concrete,  is  always  the  conception  of  the 
rule  of  action  or  a  kind  of  life  which  is  best  for  beings  who 
are  not  yet  perfect — who  have  lower  impulses  as  well  as  higher, 
in  whose  life  there  is  and  must  be  a  satisfaction  for  many 
desires  and  aspirations  which  are  not  bad,  nay  which  possess 
positive  value,  but  a  value  less  than  the  highest.  The  best  is  for 
us  practically  that  which  leads  on  to,  and  prepares  the  way  for, 
the  better.  Love  is  the  highest  thing  in  human  life,  but  it  is  not 
and  cannot  be  the  whole.  Mr.  Temple’s  argument  is  one  which 
(however  little  intended  to  do  so)  seems  to  me  calculated  to 
encourage  an  interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics  which  in  these 
days  we  more  often  hear  alleged  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  than 
for  accepting  the  Christian  ideal — an  interpretation  which 
denies  all  value  to  any  side  or  element  of  human  life  or  human 
character  except  a  sentimental,  extravagant,  and  socially  per¬ 
nicious  self-sacrifice  or  altruism.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Temple 
as  little  as  myself  so  understands  the  ethical  teaching  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  that  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
necessity  for  constant  development  in  the  Christian  ideal.  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  the  actual  teaching  of  Christ  was  meant 
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to  be  understood  at  the  time  with  the  crude  literalism  with 
which  its  modem  critics  insist  on  understanding  it ;  and  in 
the  region  of  Ethics,  as  much  as  of  Theology,  the  finality  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  is  only  a  reasonable  Creed  if  that  Creed 
includes  within  itself  a  real  belief  in  the  continuous  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  individuals  and  in  the  Christian  Society. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  these  suggestions  will  present 
either  any  novelty  or  any  difficulty  to  Mr.  Temple.  He  knows 
these  things  as  well  as  I  do.  I  only  submit  that  in  his  zeal  for 
Socialism  he  occasionally  forgets  them. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  now  I  want  to 
add  a  few  words  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  policy. 
In  the  region  of  practical  politics  it  seems  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  Socialists  and  advanced  Social  Reformers  who 
are  not  Socialists  should  practically  co-operate  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  ends  upon  which  they  are  agreed.  All  sane  Col¬ 
lectivists  are  agreed  that  the  extension  of  State  control  over 
industry  to  which  they  look  forward  must  necessarily  be 
extremely  gradual :  partial  socialization  of  industry  must  come 
before  complete  social  ownership.  Those  who  are  agreed  on  the 
programme  of  the  immediately  practicable  future  may  surely 
co-operate  without  insisting  on  defining  the  exact  extent  to 
which  the  process  should  be  carried.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  Socialism  which  you  can  get  people  to  agree  upon  on 
condition  that  you  do  not  insist  on  calling  it  Socialism.  I  do  not 
urge  that  those  who  are  really  convinced  that  the  extinction  of 
every  vestige  of  private  capital  is  practicable  and  desirable  in  a 
not  very  remote  future  should  dissemble  their  convictions,  or 
should  cease  to  form  societies  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
that  object.  I  only  urge  that  they  should  be  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  people  who  are  not  so  convinced,  and  also  that 
people  who  are  not  thus  convinced  should  not  adopt  without 
qualification  a  party  or  sectarian  name  which  had  better  be 
reserved  for  those  who  really  believe  in  the  socialistic  Utopia. 

It  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose  to  insist  that  those  whose 
bond  of  union  is  a  common  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
Christian  brotherhood  and  a  common  purpose  of  applying  that 
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principle  to  questions  of  social  policy  should  be  willing  to  recog* 
nize  that  the  difference  between  the  Socialist  and  the  Non¬ 
socialist  is  a  difference  of  machinery  only,  and  not  of  ethical 
principle.  It  is  unfair,  misleading,  and  practically  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  social  reform  to  insist  that  every  Christian 
must  join  the  Labour  party,  or  that  the  Church  should  use 
its  corporate  strength  on  its  behalf.  Before  one  joins  a  party, 
one  must  sympathize  not  merely  with  its  general  principles 
and  aims,  but  with  its  detailed  programme.  Even  an  advemced 
and  convinced  Socialist  might  well  have  thought  “the  right 
to  work”  motion  recently  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
fatal  and  disastrous ;  yet,  if  I  become  a  member  of  the  Labour 
party,  I  give  my  support  to  such  proposals.  To  insist  that  there 
is  but  one  way  of  applying  the  Christian  Ethic  to  social 
problems  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  resist 
every  attempt  to  criticize  and  alter  social  arrangements  on 
ethical  grounds  as  “  sheer  Socialism,”  and  therefore  as  an  abomi¬ 
nation  with  which  sober  and  sensible  men  must  not  meddle.  It 
has  been  the  effort,  and  on  the  whole  the  successful  effort,  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union  to  unite  together  all  who  are  agreed  upon 
the  ethical  principle  just  laid  down,  in  spite  of  great  differences 
in  political  and  economic  views.  This  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Union  is  endangered  quite  as  much  by  the  attempt  to  turn 
the  economic  creed  of  Socialism  into  an  article  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  by  Canon  Henson’s  contention  that  Christianity— or  at 
all  events  the  clergy — has  nothing  to  do  with  social  questions. 
And  to  say  that  there  is  “  no  middle  path  between  the  acceptance 
of  Socialism  ” — considered  not  as  an  ethical  but  as  an  economic 
creed — “  and  the  doctrine  that  the  Gospel  cannot  be  applied  to 
economics :  and  this  is  Manicheism,”  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  Mr.  Temple  wishes  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  co-operation  between  whole-hearted  Socialists  like 
himself.  Semi-socialists,  and  even  strong  Anti-socialists  in  the 
Christian  Social  Union ;  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  alliance  cannot  continue  if  the  Semi-socialists  and  the  Non¬ 
socialists  are  to  be  treated  as  mere  “  weaker  brethren,”  if  they 
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are  treated  as  the  moderate  drinker  in  temperance  organization 
is  apt  to  be  treated  by  the  extreme  teetotallers — still  more  if  they 
are  to  be  told  that  they  are  Manichees  and  not  Christians. 
Theoretically,  even  extreme  Individualism  ought,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  to  be  recognized  as  quite  compatible  with  loyal  membership 
of  the  Union,  and,  a  fortiori,  with  Christianity,  so  long  as  the 
Individualist  really  believes  that  the  best  practicable  realization 
of  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  attainable  under 
an  individualistic  organization  of  human  Society.  I  admit  that 
in  practice  hearty  co-operation  between  those  who  take  such 
extremely  opposite  views  as  this  upon  practical  questions  is 
difficult ;  but  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  such  co-operation 
between  those  who  recognize  the  necessity  for  advanced  measures 
of  social  reform,  which  practically  always  involves  more  or 
less  of  what  is  commonly  called  socialistic  legislation,  and  those 
who  believe  that  this  tendency  should  be  pushed  to  the  extreme 
point  of  extinguishing  all  private  capital.  Of  course  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  Christianity  may  be  said  to  include  every 
detailed  application  of  Christian  principles  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian  believes.  The  Christian  who  believes  a  par¬ 
ticular  measure  to  be  necessary  to  social  salvation  is  compelled 
by  his  Christianity  to  advocate  it.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
Christian  Free  Trader  would  be  bound  to  admit  that  no  Pro¬ 
tectionist  can  logically  be  a  Christian ;  no  believer  in  Tariff  Re¬ 
form  can  admit  that  the  disbeliever  in  it  is  a  logical  Christian. 
From  this  view  every  pulpit  ought  to  be  made  into  a  Free 
Trade  or  Protectionist  platform.  Nay,  much  more  detailed 
differences  than  these  would  have  to  hold  insuperable  obstacles 
to  Christian  union :  a  convinced  Bimetallist  would  have  to 
hold  that  no  Monometallist  could  really  be  a  Christian.  But 
this  is  a  strained,  unnatural,  and  practically  inconvenient  use 
of  terms.  From  a  more  practical  point  of  view  differences  of 
opinion  about  particular  means  and  methods  of  social  action 
should  be  held  to  be  compatible  with  a  hearty  recognition  of 
one  another’s  Christianity.  On  no  other  terms  is  it  possible  for 
a  body  of  fallible,  and  therefore  diversely  thinking  men  to  form 
a  united  Church.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Temple  or  any 
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other  prominent  member  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  wishes 
to  endanger  this  mutual  recognition.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  think 
and  speak  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  as  though  its  platform 
were  that  of  Christian  Socialism  in  the  sense  of  Christianity 
combined  with  the  economics  of  thorough*going  Socialism.  It 
does  not  tend  to  help  practical  co-operation  for  the  Socialist  to 
tell  his  Non-socialist  fellow-members — such  men,  for  instance,  as 
its  President,  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham — that  they  are  either 
not  Christians  at  all  or  illogical  and  inconsistent  Christians.  If 
Christians  who  are  Socialists  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to 
recognize  that  a  Christian  may  be  a  Non-socialist,  they  cannot 
be  surprised  if  those  opponents  of  Socialism  should  hold  that  a 
Socialist  cannot  be  a  Christian.  Even  a  socialistic  State  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  toleration  in  matters  of  opinion. 

H.  Bashdall. 


THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION. 


The  Theascrt  Position. — The  Prime  Minister  delivered  the 
Budget  statement  on  Thursday,  May  7th.  Its  principal  features 
were : — 

(а)  The  provision  for  the  redemption  of  debt. 

(б)  The  introduction  of  old  age  pensions. 

(c)  The  reduction  of  sugar  duties. 

(a)  Process  of  Debt  Reduction. — The  amount  of  debt  redeemed 
during  the  three  years  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  responsible  for  the 
financial  policy  of  the  country  is  unprecedented.  After  the  South 
African  War  the  dead-weight  debt- amounted  to  nearly  £771,000,000. 
By  the  end  of  1906  it  stood  at  £743,000,000,  and  it  has  now  been 
reduced  to  £696,000,000,  or  lower  than  the  dead-weight  debt  in  1889. 
As  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out,  there  are  only  two  occasions  in 
the  history  of  our  national  finance  on  which  the  reduction  of  the 
principal  of  the  national  debt  amounted  to  more  than  half  as  much  of 
the  sums  paid  off  during  the  three  years  of  his  financial  responsibility. 
In  18o3-o4,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor,  the  principal  was 
reduced  by  about  10  millions,  and  in  1865-66  by  over  9  millions. 
The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  debt  redemption  : — 


I.  Redemption  or  Bbitish  National  Debt. 


1871  ,. 

1881  .. 

1888  .. 

1899  Cow  record) 


£ 

787.343,229 

765,205,030 

704,634,952 

635,393,734 


Boer  war  commenced. 

1903  (high  record  in  recent  years) .  798,349,190 


1904  794,498,100 

1905  ..  , .  796,736,491 

1906  ..  ’ .  788,990487 

1907  774.164,704 

1908  (March  31)  762,326,000 

1909  (estimated)  .  748,000,000 
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(6)  Old  Age  Pensiont. — The  scheme  for  old  age  pensions,  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  last  year’s  Budget,  has  now  assumed  a  definite  shape. 
The  principal  features  of  the  Government’s  proposals  are  : — 

(1)  To  be  non-contributory. 

(2)  The  income  limit,  exclusive  of  pension,  to  be  £26  a  year,  subject 

to  a  reduction  in  the  case  of  married  couples  to  £39  per  year. 

(3)  The  age  limit  to  be  fixed  at  70  years. 

(4)  The  amount  of  pension  to  be  £13  per  annum,  and  in  the  case 

of  married  couples  living  together  £9  15«.  per  head. 

(o)  No  sliding-scale ;  every  one  fulfilling  the  conditions  to  receive 
the  same  amount. 

(6)  Forfeiture  or  suspension  of  pension  in  cases  of  misconduct. 

(7)  Aliens,  paupers,  lunatics,  and  criminals  to  be  disqualified. 

The  number  of  pensioners  under  this  scheme  is  not  expected  to 

exceed  600,000,  and  the  maximum  cost  is  estimated  at  £6,000,000. 
The  cost  for  this  year  was  put  at  £1,200,000,  as  the  scheme  will  not 
come  into  operation  until  January  1st.  The  further  sum  of  £5,000,000, 
to  cover  the  full  cost  of  each  year’s  working,  Mr.  Asquith  proposes  to 
meet  by  the  reduction  of  the  Sinking  Funds. 

(c)  Reduction  of  the  Sugar  Duty. — After  deducting  the  estimated 
cost  of  old  age  pensions  for  the  current  year,  there  yet  remained  an 
unappropriated  surplus  of  £3,700,000.  With  this  it  was  decided  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  by  2s,  per  cent.,  or  \i.  per  lb.  This  reduction 
will  account  for  £3,400,000  of  the  surplus.  In  addition  a  reform  is  to 
be  made  in  the  stamps  payable  on  marine  insurance  policies,  which 
will  cost  for  the  current  year  £20,000,  and  an  additional  £40,000  has 
been  granted  to  local  authorities  for  collecting  certain  excise  license 
duties.  These  remissions  of  taxation  and  appropriations  amount  to 
£4,660,000,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
for  the  current  year  of  £241,000. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1907-8  : —  , 

II.  Bbitish  Treasubt  Recsifts,  1907-8. 


t 

Estimated .  152335,000 

Actual . 156338,000 


Excess  of  receipts  over  estimate  ..  ..  £3,703,000 

III.  Bbitisq  Tbeasdby  Expemditube,  1907-8. 

£ 

Estimated  .  :  .  152302,000 

Actual . 151,812,000 


Diminution  of  expenditure  below  estimate  ..  ..  £690,000 
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IV.  Bbitisu  Tbeasuby  Subplcs,  1907-8. 


f 

Actual  receipts  .  156.538,000 

Actual  expenditure .  . 151312,000 


Realized  surplus  . £4,726,000 


This  sum,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  £600,000  to  be  expended  upon 
new  public  offices,  was  allocated  to  the  Redemption  of  the  ^National 
Debt. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1908-9  are  as  follows  : — 

V.  Estimated  Bbitish  Tbeascbt  Surplus,  1908-9,  without  Fiscal  Cbaxoes. 

£ 

Estimated  receipts  (changes  not  reckoned)  ..  ..  157,770,000 

„  expenditure  »  „  ....  152369,000 

Estimated  surplus  before  changes  ..  ..  £4,901,000 

The  fiscal  changes  to  be  made  for  1908-9  are  as  follows  : — 

VI.  British  Fiscal.  Cbanqes,  1908-9. 

£ 

1.  Sugar  duty.  Reduction  of  2  shillings  per  cwt.  .  3,400,000 

2.  Reduction  on  Marine  Insurance  policies  (one  quarter)  ..  ..  20000 

3.  Old  Age  pensions  (one  quarter) . 1300,000 

4.  Additional  grant  to  local  authorities  .  40,000 

Total  effect  of  changes  . £4,660,000 


The  effect  of  the  changes  on  the  estimated  surplus  of  £4,901,000,  is 
to  reduce  it  to  £241,000,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

VII.  Estimated  British  Treasury  Surplus,  1908-9,  with  Fiscal  Changes. 

£ 

Estimated  receipts  (changes  reckoned) .  154330,000 

n  expenditure  „  n  .  154,109,000 

Estimated  surplus  after  changes  ..  ..  £241,000 


(ii.)  American. — The  American  Treasury  position,  which  last  year 
was  so  strong  as  to  show  a  surplus  of  $50,000,000,  has  relapsed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  exhibit  a  deficit  of  as  large  an  amount.  The 
following  table  gives  the  comparison  : — 


VIII.  American  Treasury  Balances. 
<  (10  months,  to  April  30.) 

April  30, 1905  (deficit) . 

„  1906  (surplus) . 

..  1907  »  . 

„  1908  (deficit) . 


Dollars. 

-  33,690,000 
+  4,031,000 
+  56,400,000 

-  51,645,000 
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There  baa  been  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  (—  $42,000,000),  and  nt 
the  same  time  a  large  increase  in  disbursements  (+  $67,000,000). 
The  decrease  in  receipts  is  principally  due  to  customs  revenue,  which 
alone  shows  a  decline  of  $34,000,000. 

CcBBENT  Fobeign  Tbade. — British  Foreign  Trade. — The  reaction 
from  the  great  expansion  of  last  year  continues.  Our  imports  have 
declined  below  the  level  of  1906,  while  our  exports,  although  still 
above  the  total  of  1906,  show  a  very  substantial  decrease.  The  figures 
to  May  31,  1908,  are  as  follows  : — 


IX.  Bbitisb  Ixpobts. 

(5  months,  ending  May  31.) 


IMS. 

1907. 

IMS. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  imports  to  date 

280368392 

252,205381 

Decrease  in  1908  from  1906 

-  471,659 

_ 

«  «  1907 

1 

I -28,363,011 

X.  Bbitisb  Expobts. 

(5  months,  ending  May  31.) 


British  exports  . 

Foreign  and  colonial  re-exports  .. 

IMS. 

1M7. 

IMS. 

£ 

149,954.329 

37,166,853 

£ 

j  173,206,400 
44,451,030 

£ 

161,040,256 

33,267,019 

Total  exports 

£187,121,182 

£217,657,430 

£194,307,275 

Increase  in  1908  over  1906  .. 

-1-  7,186,093 

_ 

Decrease  „  from  1907  .. 

-23350,155 

— 

Chief  Changes  in  Foreign  Trade. — The  chief  changes  in  British 
foreign  trade  during  1908  to  May  31  were  as  follows  : — 

XI.  Cbiet  Cbakoes  in  Bbitisb  Fobeion  Tbade  (1908). 

(5  months,  ending  May  31.) 

X 

1.  Imports  of  raw  cotton  .  Decrease  10,602,868 

2.  „  „  wool  .  „  5,114,324 

3.  „  wheat  and  wheat  dour  ..  Increase  5,041,946 

4.  ExporU  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  Decrease  3470,576 

5.  n  cotton  manufactures ..  ..  „  2,190358 

6.  n  coal  and  coke .  Increase  2,018,946 

The  above  includes  all  changes  exceeding  £2,000,0(X)  in  value. 
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1.  Imports  of  Raw  Cotton  (—£10,692,868). — This  decline  has 
bronght  the  figures  back  to  just  above  those  of  1906.  The  total  for 
1907  was  unprecedented,  and  some  reaction  was  to  be  expected. 

2.  Imports  of  Raw  Wool  (—£5,114,324). — The  decrease  in  our 
imports  of  raw  wool  has  been  general,  the  only  exception  being  South 
America  (West  Coast),  which  shows  an  increase  of  1^  million  lbs. 
The  decreases  are,  from  Australia  (—26  million  lbs.).  New  Zealand 
(—  18^  million  lbs.),  British  South  Africa  (—16  million  lbs.),  British 
East  Indies  (—7  million  lbs.),  and  Argentina  (-5^  million  lbs.). 
The  following  table  gives  the  relative  positions  of  the  chief  sources  of 
home  supply  of  raw  wool,  the  British  imperial  sources  being  given  in 
italics : — 

XII.  SonacES  or  Bhitish  Raw  Wool  Supply  (1908). 

(5  months,  to  May  31.) 


ConDtry.  Raw  wool,  in  lbs. 


1.  Australia .  172,103,052 

2.  New  Zealand  ..  ..  .'.  ..  ..  113fi6BJl23 

3.  British  South  Africa  .  36AS1,514 

4.  Argentine  Republic  .  26,18933 

5.  South  America  (West  Coast)  .  18,129,791 

6.  British  East  Indies  . 13fi39fi94 


3.  Imports  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  (+  £5,041,946). — The 
principal  increases  are  Argentina  (+6,904,410  cwts.).  United  States 
(+  4,555,074  cwts.),  Canada  (+  982,000  cwts.),  Chile  (+  691,200 
cwts.),  and  Australia  (+  487,100  cwts.).  The  decreases  are  British 
East  Indies  (—  3,936,100  cwts.),  Russia  (—  3,053,690  cwts.),  and 
Roumania  (—  1,764,700  cwts.). 

4.  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures  (—  £3,370,576). — The 
only  department  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  which  shows  an  increase 
in  exports  is  that  of  rails,  with  an  advance  of  15,000  tons.  India, 
Argentina,  Australia,  and  Sweden  have  made  considerable  purchases, 
while  Chile  has  taken  9,000  tons  less  than  last  year.  Our  exports  of 
pig  iron  to  the  United  States  have  decreased  from  262,269  tons  to 
16,811  tons.  Germany  is  by  far  our  largest  customer,  with  117,460 
tons.  The  Canadian  purchases  have  declined  from  51,000  to  12,000 
tons.  Wrought  iron  shows  a  decrease  of  20,000  tons,  and  steel  bars 
a  decrease  of  30,000  tons. 

5.  Exports  of  Cotton  Manufactures  (—£2,190,858). — The  most 
notable  decreases  are  those  to  Bengal  (—91  million  yards),  Turkey 
(—791  million  yards),  China,  including  Hong  Kong  (—59  million 
yards),  Egypt  (—36  million  yards),  and  Chile  (—25  million  yards). 


! 
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Our  extra-European  trade,  which  last  year  showed  such  a  remark¬ 
able  increase,  has  declined  considerably,  although  it  is  still  above  the 
1906  level.  The  imports  from  Argentina,  however,  have  gone  ahead 
even  faster  than  last  year. 


XVI.  Inchease  or  Decrease  in  1908  in  Imports  into  United  Kingdom  from 
Extra-European  Countries. 

(3  months,  to  March  31, 1908.) 


1.  Argentina  . . 

2.  United  States 

3.  New  Zealand 

4.  Egypt 

5.  Australia  .. 

6.  India 


-{-  2,055,816 
•f  912,332 

-  1,044,250 

-  1,085,287 

-  1,348,929 

-  3,881,801 


Although  trade  generally  has  been  so  depressed,  our  exports  to 
Germany  have  advanced  slightly. 

XVII.  United  Kingdom.  Export  Sales  to  Germany. 

(3  months,  to  March  31.) 


•  » 

1904  5,565,401 

1905  6,317,297 

1906  7,690,354 

1907  8,525,577 

1908  8,645,803 


On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have  declined 
by  over  £3  million. 


XVIII.  United  Kingdom.  Export  Sales  to  U.S.A. 
(3  months,  to  March  31.) 


1904  5,387,573 

1905  5,879,402 

1906  6,881,518 

1907  8,682,160 

1908  5,361,581 


Coming  now  to  the  countries  in  detail ; — 

Importing  Countries  in  Order  of  Merit  (3  months,  to 
March  31,  1908) : — 

(a)  Importing  countries  of  the  first  class  (over  £100,000,000 
per  annum). 

1.  United  States  of  America. — Notwithstanding  the  general  de¬ 
pression  in  trade  our  imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased 
nearly  £1,000,000.  The  figures  are— 1907,  £44,099,825,  and  1908, 
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£45,012,157.  This  total  represents  more  than  one-fourth  of  our 
imports  from  the  whole  world. 

(6)  Importing  countries  of  the  second  class  (over  £50,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £100,000,000  PER  ANNUM). — There  are  no  countries  of  the 
second  class  from  which  the  United  Kingdom  imports  goods,  the 
quarter’s  figures  from  France  having  fallen  below  this  mark. 

(c)  Importing  countries  of  the  third  class  (over  £25,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £50,000,000  PER  ANNUM). 

2.  France. — The  imports  from  France  have  declined  from  £13, 11 3,840 
to  £12,194,311  for  the  quarter,  thus  bringing  it  down  from  a  Second 
to  a  Third  Class  importing  country. 

3.  A  ustralia. — Although  the  imports  have  declined  from  £  1 1 ,379,506 
to  £10,030,577,  the  figure  is  still  above  that  of  1906. 

4.  Germany. — This  is  one  of  the  few  countries  showing  an  increase. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  1907,  but  the  recovery  brings  the  total 
more  than  £200,000  over  the  trade  of  1906.  The  figures  for  1908  are 
£9,299,202,  as  against  £9,011,840  for  1907. 

5.  Netherlands. — This  retains  the  fifth  place.  The  increase  over 
1907  is  nearly  £200,000,  but  the  total  trade  has  not  quite  reached  the 
level  of  1906. 

6.  Argentina. — Shows  a  larger  increase  than  last  year,  the  imports 
rising  from  £5,927,436  to  £7,983,252. 

7.  India. — The  imports  from  India  have  declined  from  £11,273,663 
in  1907,  to  £7,391,862,  a  decrease  of  nearly  £4,000,000.  The  figure 
is  almost  £2,000,000  below  that  of  1906. 

8.  Belgium. — Shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  £200,000  from  1907,  and 
nearly  £1,000,000  from  1906. 

9.  Egypt. — Has  declined  from  £7,852,056  to  £6,766,769.  The 
trade  is  still  somewhat  above  that  of  1906. 

Exporting  Countries  in  Order  of  Merit. — (o)  There  are  no 
countries  of  the  first  class  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  exports 
goods. 

(6)  Exporting  countries  of  the  second  class  (over  £50,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £100,000,000). 

1.  India. — India  is  the  only  second  class  country.  The  exports 
are  still  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  trade  has  risen  from 
£12,011,279  to  £13,838,763. 

(c)  Exporting  countries  of  the  third  class  (over  £25,000,000 
AND  UNDER  £50,000,000). 

2.  Germany. — The  exports  to  Germany  show  a  steady  increase, 
the  total  for  1908  being  £8,645,803,  as  against  £8,525,577  in  1907, 
and  £7,690,354  in  1906. 
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3.  France. — There  is  a  slight  increase  here  also,  the  figures  rising 
from  £5,853,411  to  £6,335,264. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Australia  come  just  below 
the  limit  of  the  third  class. 

CoMPAEATIVE  FoBEIGN  TbADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WITH 
THAT  OF  THE  OTHER  ClIIEF  COMMERCIAL  NATIONS. 

(1.)  America. — In  the  race  of  exports  the  United  States  has 
increased  its  lead  from  £3  million  to  over  £6  million. 

XIX.  Comparative  Exports— United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 


(3  months,  to  March  31.) 

United  Kingdom.  United  States. 

t  t 

1906  .  91,197,000  94,067,000 

1907  .  101,867,000  105,105,000 

1908  .  99,251,000  105,976,000 


While  the  United  Kingdom  has  decreased  its  imports  by  3  per  cent., 
the  United  States  has  declined  by  7  per  cent. 

XX.  Comparative  Imports— United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 


(3  months,  to  March  31.) 

United  Kingdom.  United  States. 

£  £ 

1906  131,524,000  67,573,000 

1907  144,865,000  79,730,000 

1908  140,818,000  53,931,000 


(ii.)  Germany. — Unlike  ourselves,  Germany  has  advanced  both  in 
exports  and  in  imports. 

XXI.  Comparative  Exports— German;  and  United  Kingdom. 

(3  months,  to  March  31.) 

United  Kingdom.  Qennany. 


£  £ 

1906  .  91,197,000  . Not  available 

1907  .  101,867,000  .  79,736,000 

1908  .  994251,000  .  80,640,000 


XXII.  Comparative  Imports— German;  and  United  Kingdom. 

(3  months,  to  March  31.) 

United  Kingdom.  Germany. 

£  £ 

1906  .  131,524,000  . Not  available 

1907  ..  ' .  144,865,000  .  102,695,000 

1908  .  140,818,000  .  104,283,000 

Wheat — (i.)  The  General  Position. — The  visible  supply  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  April  I  was  lower  than  it  has 
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been  since  1905.  The  Argentina  crop  is  estimated  at  6  million  qrs. 
more  than  last  year,  while  European  crops  have  declined  by  25  million 
qrs.  The  Indian  wheat  harvest,  which  has  just  taken  place,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  10  million  qrs.  less  than  in  1907-8.  The  following  table 
shows  the  world’s  wheat  supply  on  April  1  : — 


XXIII.  Woeld’s  Wheat  Supply. 
(April  1, 1908.) 


European. 

American  and 
Canadian. 

Total 

Quartera. 

Qnarters. 

Quarieta. 

1908 

10,650,000 

6350,000 

17,200,000 

1907 

9,570,000 

10,160,000 

19.730,000 

1906 

9,555,000 

8,900,000 

18,455,000 

1905 

10,635,000 

6.170,000 

16,805,000 

(ii.)  Sources  of  British  Supply. — The  chief  sources  of  British 
supply  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

XXIV.  SouECES  OF  Beitish  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flock  Supply  (1008). 

(5  months,  to  May  31.) 

Wheat.  Wheat  Oodt.  Total. 

cwta.  cwta.  cwta. 

1.  Argentina  (rises  from  2nd)  ..  18,701,500  24,610  18,81^110 

2.  United  States  (falls  from  1st)  113124200  4,844328  16,656,728 

,3.  Canada  (rises  from  5th)  ..  3,156,900  451300  i  3,608,400 

4.  Australia  (rises  from  6th)  ..  3,014300  96,700  3,111,000 

5.  Russia  (falls  from  4th)  ..  1,286,410  —  1,286,410 

6.  India  (falls  from  3rd)  ..  ..  860,400  —  860,400 


The  most  notable  feature  is  the  great  increase  in  imports  of  wheat 
from  Argentina,  this  year’s  figures  being  7  million  cwts.  above  those 
of  last  year.  The  United  States  has  increased  5  millions.  The 
principal  decrease  is  that  of  India,  the  amount  falling  from  nearly 
5  million  cwts.  to  less  than  1  million. 

(iii.)  British  Consumption. — The  figures  of  the  British  home  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  first  thirty-nine  weeks  of  the  British  harvest  year, 
1907-8,  show  a  slightly  increased  consumption. 

XXV.  Beitish  (IIohe)  Gonsuhption  of  Wheat  foe  39  Weeks,  ending 
May  30. 


cwta. 

1904- 5  105358,700 

1905- 6  109,167300 

1906- 7  106,325,600 

1907- 8  108,111,900 
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The  comparison  of  homc-^rown  and  foreign  wheat  consumed  is 
given  in  the  following  table  : — 


XXVI.  Bbitish  (Home)  Coksumption  of  Home-gbown  and  Fobeign  Wheat. 


im-t.  1 

1906-6.  1 

1 

isoa-T. 

ISOT-S. 

Foreign  imports 
Ilome-grown  sales  .. 

cwU. 

87,557,100 

17,701,600 

cwU. 

!  77,220,400 
31,946,900 

77*^,200 

29,226,400 

ewt*. 

81,586,400 

26,525,500 

Total  home  supplies 

1054258,700 

109,167,300 

106,325,600 

108,111,900 

Cotton. — (i.)  The  British  Position, — In  common  with  most  other 
manufactures,  the  output  of  the  British  cotton  mills  has  declined 
coDsiderablj  from  the  extensive  operations  of  last  year.  The  reserve 
has  not  been  so  low  for  several  years. 


XXVII.  Bbitish  Coxschptioii  of  Bales  of  Raw  Cotton. 


Juau7  1  to  Jane  4. 

Boles  consnmed. 

Change  on  pravious  year. 

1907  . 

1,983,618 

Bales. 

1908  . 

1,726,953 

-256,665 

XXVIII.  Bbitish  Impobts  of  Bales  of  Raw  Cotton. 


January  1  to  June  4. 

Bales  Imported. 

Change  on  preTlons  year. 

1907  . 

2,757,311 

Bales. 

1908  . 

1,851,635 

-  905,676 

XXIX.  British  Reserve  Stock  of  Raw  Cotton. 


June  4. 

Beserre  stock.  | 

Change  on  prerions  year. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1907  . 

1,190,260  1 

— 

1908  . 

6544210 

-536,050 

(ii.)  The  American  Position. — The  American  figures  to  March  31st 
show  that,  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  diminished  its  demands, 
Germany  has  again  made  a  substantial  advance. 
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XXX.  Cash  beoeived  bt  United  States  fob  Raw  Cotton. 


(9  months,  to  March  31.) 


1S06-S. 

itos-7. 

IMK-S. 

1 

DolUn. 

DolUis. 

DoIUn. 

United  Kingdom  .. 

155,826,411 

183,466,696 

155,252,727 

Germany 

79,525,180 

106,658,408 

119.283,511 

France 

39,53838 

!  47,266,473 

46,18730 

Italy . 

1  20,57530 

26,150,123 

1 

17,841,125 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  sales  of  raw 
material  during  the  last  four  years  : — 


XXXI.  Cash  beceived  bt  the  United  States  in  bespeot  of  Ezpobts  of 
Raw  Cotton. 

(9  months,  to  March  31.) 


Nnmber  of  botes  sold. 

Cssh  reoelTsd. 

DolUn. 

1904-5  . 

6,575,672 

305,601,222 

1905-6  . 

537,818 

334;468.110 

1906-7  . 

737,838 

413,994,204 

1907-8  . 

6,504,360 

382,774,855 

(iii.)  British  Sales  of  Manufactured  Goods. — The  export  sales  of 
cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Britain  in  1908,  to  May  31,  have  declined 
by  over  £2  million. 

XXXII.  Expobt  Sales  of  Cotton  Fabbios  Manxtfaotdbed  in  Gbeat  Bbitain. 
(5  months,  to  May  31.) 


t 

1906  4138,617 

1907  45,44638 

1908  43,255,520 


The  following  are  the  chief  destinations  of  the  piece  goods  exported 
from  Great  Britain  : — 

XXXIII.  Chief  Destination  or  Cotton  Fabbics  Manufactdbed  in  Qbeat 
Bbitain,  1908. 

(5  months,  to  May  31.) 


1.  Bengal  . 438,965 

2.  Bombay  (rises  from  3rd) .  4,439,274 

3.  China  (including  Hong  Kong)  (falls  from  2nd)  ..  3,489,488 

4.  Turkey  .  1,424,301 

6.  Egypt . 1,163,517 

6.  Dutch  East  Indies  (rises  from  7th)  . 1,156,010 

7.  Australia  (rises  from  9th) . 1,10036 


1908. 
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The  above  includes  all  purchasers  of  over  £1,000,000  in  the  five 
months.  Australia  still  retains  its  place  in  the  list,  with  slightly 
increased  purchases.  The  United  States  and  Argentina  have  fallen 
below  the  £1,000,000  limit.  The  largest  increase  is  in  Bombay,  which 
has  risen  by  £500,000. 

Sugar. — While  the  imports  of  sugar  into  London  have  diminished  by 
20,000  tons,  the  United  Kingdom  stock  is  4000  tons  more  than  that  of 
last  year. 


XXXIV.  Impobts  or  Sdoab  into  London. 

(January  1  to  May  30.) 

Tons. 

1905  77,630 

1906  100390 

1907  95.390 

1908  75340 

XXXV.  Stock  or  Sduab  in  United  Kihodoh. 

(May  30.) 

Tons. 

1905  84,000 

1906  104,100 

1907  88,200 

1908  92,100 


Prices  Generallt.— (i.)  British. — Prices  continue  to  decline,  and 
are  now  far  below  those  of  last  year. 


XXXYI.  British  Index  Numbers  or  Prices  or  Commodities. 


Tear. 

“Economist.” 

Sauerbeck. 

End  of  March,  1908 

2263 

74-1 

„  April,  1908 

2195 

73-8 

„  May,  1908 

•• 

•• 

2188 

73-6 

May,  1907  . 

2601 

82-4 

„  1906  . 

•  • 

2372 

77-0 

»  1905  . 

•• 

2144 

71-7 

January,  1897 

.. 

1950 

62t) 

„  1877  .. 

•• 

•• 

2723 

94  0  (average) 

(ii.)  American. — American  prices  also  continue  their  downward  move. 


XXXVII.  American  Index  Numbers  or  Prices  or  CoMMODiTisa 
(“  Bradstreet.”) 


1908,  April  1 
„  May  1 
„  June  1 
1907,  June  1 
1906,  „ 

1905,  „ 

1897,  July  1 


80660 

7-9629 

7- 7220 

8- 9101 
8-2987 
7-9073 
5-8537 
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The  rate  of  diacouut  at  the  Bank  of  England  fell  on  May  28th  to 
2~  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  downward  move  since 
November,  1907. 


XXXVIII.  Rate  or  Dtscorirr  at  the  Bask  of  Enolakd. 


1908,  May  28  .. 

„  March  19 
«  6 

„  January  23 
,,  15 

M  1 

1907,  November  27 


Per  cent. 
..  2J 
..  3 
.. 

..  4 
..  5 
..  6 
..  7 


The  price  of  silver  is  low  in  its  relationship  to  gold. 


XXXIX.  Pbice,  peb  oz.,  of  Stakdabd  Silveb. 


d. 

1908,  April  4  25^ 

„  May  4  . 241 

„  June  4  24^ 


1907,  June  5  . 301| 

1906,  „  6  . 291 

1905,  „  7  . 27 

1904,  „  8  25^, 


Miscellaneous. — (i.)  British  Labour  Returns:  (a)  Changes  in 
Wages. — The  changes  in  rates  of  wages  gave  400,792  people  a  net 
increase  of  £20,986  per  week,  and  417,996  a  net  decrease  of  £20,145 
per  week,  thus  effecting  a  net  increase  of  £841  per  week  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  £90,334  in  1907. 

XL.  Net  Changes  in  Weekly  Wages  of  Bbitish  Wobkpeople. 

(5  months,  to  May  31.) 

1905.  Total  decrease  of  £9,628  per  week. 

1906.  n  increase  of  £24,173  » 

1907.  „  „  £90,.334 

1908.  „  „  £841  „ 

(5)  Labour  Disputes. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
working  days  lost  through  unsettled  disputes.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  has  increased  by  over  a  million  as  compared  with  May, 

1907.  The  shipbuilding  dispute  was,  of  course,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  enormous  increase,  affecting  as  it  did  35,000  workpeople,  directly 
or  indirectly. 
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1908. 


1  1901. 

isos. 

March . |  105,400 

April  '  148,500 

May  1  187,600 

1 

791,400 

765,800 

1,191,100 

(c)  Unemployed  Returns. — The  trade  uaion  percentage  of  unem¬ 
ployed  at  the  end  of  May,  1908,  was  7‘9  per  cent. 

XLIL  Percentage  up  British  Unemployed  (T.U.)  during  Month  of  May. 


Per  cent.  I’er  cent. 

1895  60  1  1902  40 

1896  3-3  !  1903  40 

1897  (low  point)  ..  ..  2*3  1904  .  6*3 

1898  2*7  1905  5*1 

1899  2*5  1906  3*6 

1900  2*4  1907  3*4 

1901  36  1908  7*9 


The  present  percentage  is  the  highest  within  recent  years. 

(ii.)  British  Pauperism. — The  total  number  of  paupers  relieved 
shows  a  slight  decrease  from  last  month,  but  a  heavy  increase  as 
compared  with  May  of  last  year. 


XLIII.  Number  of  British  Paupers  relieved  on  one  Selected  Day. 
(35  selected  urban  districts.) 


1?06.  1 

1 

1907. 

i 

19UH. 

CoiDparixon  with 
previous  year. 

March 

i 

408,043  ' 

396,141 

406,046 

+  9905 

April 

May 

388,378  1 

381,506 

395,142 

+  13,636 

381,706 

376,064 

394,370 

+  18,306 

(iii.)  Work  at  the  London  Docks. — The  average  number  of  labourers 
employed  at  the  London  Docks  per  day  has  been  as  follows  : — 


XLIV.  Average  Number  of  Labourers,  per  Day,  at  London  Docks. 


1907. 

1908. 

Compariscn  with  1907. 

March 

Per  cent. 

13,110  j 

i  12,300 

-6*2 

i^ril 

May  ..  ..  ' 

1*2,971 

12,073 

-6*9 

13,.508 

'  12,433 

1 

-7*8 
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(iv.)  Seamen  shipped. — The  number  of  seamen  shipped  during  the 
five  months  ending  May  31,  1908,  was  195,348.  This  compares  with 
197,124  in  1907, — a  decrease  of  1,776. 

(v.)  Price  of  Bread. — The  price  of  bread  has  declined  slightly  from 
last  quarter,  but  is  still  substantially  above  that  of  last  year. 


XLV.  Variations  in  Price  op  Bread  in  Great  Britain. 


IMS. 

IMS. 

1M7. 

IMS. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

March  1 

5-53 

5-35 

5-14 

5-97 

June  1 . 

5-43 

5-34 

5-30 

5-85 

September  1  .. 

5-43 

5-23 

5-47 

Dumber  1  .. 

5-39 

5-17 

5-98 

(vi.)  British  Railway  Goods  and  Mineral  Traffic  Receipts. — The 
decline  in  the  home  trade  is  shown  by  the  returns  for  the  twenty-three 
weeks  ended  June  7.  The  total  amount  of  receipts  for  goods  traffic 
by  seventeen  selected  railways  was  £23,591,000,  a  decrease  of 
£577,000. 

The  Preliminary  Summary  of  the  Railway  Returns  for  the  United 
Kingdom  includes  the  following  interesting  items  : — 


XLVI.  Sdmmart  of  Raiwat  Returns,  1907. 


IMS. 

1906. 

1907. 

HUes. 

Miles.. 

Miles. 

Length  of  line  open  for  traffic  .. 

22,847 

£ 

t 

1  £ 

Authorized  capital . 

Paid-up  capitu  . 

Number  of  passengers  carried,  ex- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

elusive  of  season  ticket  holders 

Quantity  of  minerals  and  general 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

merchandise  conveyed  .. 

Uilw. 

MUes. 

Miles. 

Number  of  miles  travelled  by  trains 

400,923,198 

414,235,244 

428,331,000 

A 

£ 

£ 

Gross  receipts  . 

113,588,099 

117,286,517 

121,538,000 

Working  expenditure 

70,121,743 

72,840,440 

76,664,000 

Net  receipts . 

43,466,356 

44,446,077 

44,874,000 

(vii.)  British  Bankers'  Clearings. — Another  sign  of  our  diminished 
home  trade  may  be  seen  in  the  decrease  of  Bankers'  clearings. 
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XLYII.  Bbitish  Bankebs’  Clbabiro  Rstdbns,  1908. 


Town  clearing. 

ConntTF  clearing. 

Total. 

t 

t 

£ 

1907  (to  June  5) 

5421734,000 

455,000,000 

5,672,334,000 

1908 

4,775, mfiOO  j 

1  45938,000 

5,235,019,000 

Increase  or  decrease  in  / 

-  441,703,000 

+  4,388,000 

-  437,315,000 

1908 . \ 

=  8'46  per  cent. 

=  0*96  per  cent. 

=  7'71  per  cent. 

(viii.)  The  Price  of  Consols  ia  as  follows : — 

XLVIII.  CoMPABATIVE  PbIOB  OF  CoNSOLS. 


1903  June  10  (reduced  from  2]  to  2i  per  cent,  on  April  6, 1903)  ..  ..  91^ 

1904  „  8 . 90A 

1905  „  7 . 90H 

1906  „  6 . 89ft 

1907  „  5 . 831i 

1908  „  4 . 87H 


Genebal  Economic  Position. — A  general  survey  of  the  returns 
for  the  past  five  months  shows  a  decline  in  all  departments  of 
industrial  activity.  The  diminution  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree  due 
to  the  continued  falling  of  prices,  but  notwithstanding  this  there  is  an 
obvious  decrease  in  our  trade,  both  foreign  and  home.  Imports  have 
declined  in  a  greater  degree  than  exports.  Our  imports  of  raw  cotton 
alone  have  diminished  by  one-third.  The  slackening  of  our  home 
industries  is  indicated  by  the  decrease  in  railway  receipts  and  the 
work  of  the  clearing  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  increase  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  pauperism. 

J.  L.  Dougan. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Sixty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regittrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  for  1906 
(Cd.  3833,  cxl  +  484  pp.,  3«.  6<f.),  has  been  issued.  At  the  end  of 
the  Report  is  a  separately  paged  Abstract  of  Legal  Preliminaries 
to  Marriage  in  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  which  the 
Registrar-General  trusts  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  by 
those  interested  in  the  reform  or  modification  of  our  marriage  laws, 
and  useful  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  administering  them. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  middle  of  1906  is 
estimated  at  34,547,016 — 16,689,707  being  males,  and  17,857,309 
females. 

Reckoning  as  ‘'marriageable  persons”  all  over  15  years  of  age, 
it  seems  that  the  married  portion  of  the  community  is  a  steadily 
diminishing  proportion  of  the  marriageable  population. 

PaoFOBTioHS  or  UmiABBixD,  Mabbied,  and  Widowxd  in  1000  Males  and  1000 
Fbhalbs  or  Mabbiaqbablb  Aon. 


(1)  MaJLu. 


M71. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Unmarried  .. 

.  384 

..  392  .. 

406  .. 

411 

Married . 

.  559 

..  553  .. 

540  .. 

536 

Widowed . 

.  57 

..  55  .. 

54  .. 

53 

(2)  Females. 

isn. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Unmarried 

.  861 

..  367  .. 

387  .. 

395 

Married . 

.  523 

..  517  .. 

499  .. 

497 

Widowed . 

..  116 

..  •  116  .. 

114  .. 

108 

Selecting  the  still 

more  marriageable  persons  aged  20  to  35, 

the 

following  are  the  figures  for  every  1000  persons  in 

each  group : — 

MaUs  20  to  25  years  old. 

isn. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Unmarried 

..  767 

..  777  .. 

.  805  .. 

826 

Married 

..  280 

..  221  .. 

.  193  .. 

173 

Widowed  .. 

3 

2  .. 

2  .. 

1 
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Mcdes  25  to  35  years  old. 


isn. 

ISSl. 

1881. 

1801. 

Unmarried 

316  .. 

..  317  .. 

343  .. 

359 

Married . 

668  .. 

..  669  .. 

645  .. 

631 

Widowed . 

16  .. 

..  14  .. 

12  .. 

10 

Females  20  to  25  years  old. 

ISTl. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Unmarried 

652  .. 

..  665  .. 

701  .. 

726 

Married . 

843  .. 

..  331  .. 

296  .. 

272 

Widowed . 

5  .. 

4  .. 

3  .. 

2 

Females  25  to  35  years  old. 

ISTl. 

1881. 

1881. 

1901. 

Unmarried 

294  .. 

..  293  .. 

326  .. 

340 

Married . 

676  .. 

..  681  .. 

653  .. 

643 

Widowed . 

80  .. 

..  26  .. 

21  .. 

17 

The  marriage  rate,  therefore. 

is  steadily  falling. 

Calculated  on  the 

total  number  of  married 

persons 

in  the  population  it  is  as  follows 

Period. 

Rats  per  1000. 

Compared  with  rate  in 
1876-80  taken  as  100. 

1876-1880  . 

51-9 

1000 

1881-1885  . 

50-6 

97-5 

1886-1890  . 

47-8 

921 

1891-1895  . 

47-9 

92-3 

1896-1900  . 

49-7 

95-8 

1901-1905  . 

47-6 

91-7 

1906  . 

47-7 

91-9 

The  marriage  rate  varies  considerably  in  the  different  counties, 
partly  because  the  population  is  differently  divided  among  the  age 
groups,  but  mainly  because  of  differences  in  economic  conditions.  The 
following  table  gives  the  counties  (a)  well  above  and  (d)  well  under 
the  average  for  the  whole  country  : — 


Conntiei  with  higheet 
murUge  rates. 


Durham 

Nottinghamshire 
Glamorganshire 
Monmouthshire 
Warwickshire 
Staffordshire  .. 
Derbyshire  .. 


Persons  married  per 
1000  of  marriageable 
population. 


57-9 

57-8 

57-5 

57-2 

55-6 

52-9 

51-6 


Comities  with  lowest 
marriage  rates. 


Kent 

Surrey 

Ciornwall  . . 

Sussex 

Shropshire  .. 

Herefordshire 

Carnarvonshire 


Persons  married  per 

1000  of  marriageable 

populaticm. 


39-5 

39-4 

38-7 

88-2 

87-5 

37-2 

370 
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The  age  at  which  marriage  takes  place  is  steadily  rising.  For 
bachelors  it  was  26*59  years  in  1896,  and  27*03  in  1906  ;  for  spinsters 
the  corresponding  figures  are  25*08  and  25*46.  The  number  of  minors 
who  marry  has  fallen  considerably  :  in  1000  marriages  in  1876—80  the 
number  of  males  under  age  was  77*8,  of  females  217*0  ;  in  1906  these 
figures  had  fallen  to  43*0  and  145*7  respectively.  In  1876-80,  in 
every  1000  marriages  there  were  74*6  cases  in  which  both  husband 
and  wife  signed  by  mark;  in  1906  this  had  fallen  to  4*5.  In  1853 
“  no  fewer  than  304  out  of  every  1000  men,  and  439  of  every  1000 
women,  who  married,  signed  the  marriage  register  by  mark.  Since 
that  date  the  proportions  of  each  sex  have  diminished  almost  con¬ 
tinuously,  until  in  the  year  1906  only  15  out  of  1000  bridegrooms,  and 
19  out  of  1000  brides  failed  to  sign  their  names.  ...  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  as  regards  the  topographical  distribution  of  illiteracy,  that, 
while  in  industrial  and  mining  counties  the  number  of  illiterate  females 
is  generally  greater  than  the  number  of  illiterate  males,  the  reverse 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  agricultural  counties  ”  {Report,  p.  xvii,  and 
table,  p.  13). 

The  sections  of  the  Report  dealing  with  the  birth-rate  repeat  the 
now  familiar  story  of  its  almost  unbroken  decline  from  year  to  year 
since  1876,  when  it  was  36*3  per  1000  living,  down  to  1906,  when  it 
was  27*1.  This  is  the  crude  birth-rate,  but  “  it  is  desirable  to  make  a 
comparison  of  birth-rates,  based  not  only  on  the  total  population,  but 
also  on  the  number  of  possible  mothers." 


Period. 

Birtb-rete  celcnUted  on  toUl 
popoUtioD  of  all  egee. 

Birth-rate  calenlated  on  the  female 
popnlatioo  aged  16-46  jeare. 

Bate  per  1000. 

Compared  with 
rate  in  1816-80 
taken  aa  100. 

Bate  per  1000. 

Compared  with 
rate  in  1816-80 
taken  aa  100. 

1876-1880  .. 

85-3 

1000 

153-3 

100-0 

1881-1885  .. 

33-5 

94-9 

144*3 

94-1 

1886-1890  .. 

31*4 

890 

133*4 

87-0 

1891-1895  .. 

30-5 

86-4 

126*8 

82-7 

1896-1900  .. 

29-3 

83-0 

118-8 

77*5 

1901-1905  .. 

281 

79-6 

112-5 

73*4 

1906 

271 

76-8 

108-3 

70-6 

The  legitimate  birth-rate  in  1876  was  304*1  per  1000  married  women 
aged  15  to  45,  and  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  14*6  ;  in  1906  these  rates 
had  fallen  to  222*0  and  8*1  respectively.  The  decrease  of  the  rate 
since  1870  is  estimated  to  be  distributed  amongst  its  causes  :  to 
decrease  of  illegitimacy,  7  per  cent. ;  to  the  falling  off  in  the  proportion 
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of  married  women  in  the  female  population  aged  15  to  45  years, 
15  per  cent. ;  “to  deliberate  restriction  of  child-bearing,”  78  per  cent. 
“  The  fact  is  significant  that,  whilst  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  years 
1880-82  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  European  states  in  which  the 
fertility  of  wives  was  less  than  that  in  England  and  Wales  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  years  1900-02,  the  rate  of  fertility  among  married 
women  in  England  and  Wales  was,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
lower  than  that  recorded  in  any  European  country  ”  {Report, 
pp,  xxv-xxvi). 

In  21  large  towns  containing,  in  1901,  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
9,799,866  people,  the  legitimate  births  per  1000  married  women  aged 
15  to  45  years  were — 


For  112  rural  districts  containing,  in  1901,  an  aggregate  population 
of  1,330,319,  the  corresponding  figures  are — 


A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  this  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  but  it 
has  not  gone  nearly  far  enough  yet  to  be  any  real  cause  for  alarm.  It 
is  kept  in  check  by  the  fall  of  the  death-rate,  and  though  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  is  right  in  saying  that  “  the  probable  diminution  of  the  death- 
rate  has  very  narrow  limits,”  it  is  inconceivable  how  he  could  induce 
himself  to  add  “that  in  the  birth-rate  is  cumulative  and  limitless.” 
Not  even  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s  great  reputation  prevents  this  from  being 
merely  absurd,  as  is  his  sarcasm  on  “  Early  Victorian  ”  economists, 
because  the  recorded  fall  in  the  birth-rate  has  not  prevented  sweating. 
The  decline  of  the  birth-rate  has  not  prevented  sweating  for  the  per¬ 
fectly  simple  reason  that  it  has  not  yet  decreased  the  numbers  of  the 
classes  who  fall  easy  victims  to  the  “  sweater.”  Mr.  Webb  may 
possibly  doubt  whether  a  considerable  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the 
people  who  offered  their  services  to  “  sweating  ”  employers  would, 
other  things  remaining  equal,  raise  the  wages  of  sweated  labour  ;  but, 
if  so,  this  is  surely  his  misfortune  and  not  the  fault  of  the  “  Early 
Victorian  ”  economists.  Long  before  this  country  falls  to  the  Irish 
and  the  Jews,  with  the  Chinese  still  in  the  Orient,  the  decline  of  the 
birth-rate,  if  continued  long  enough  to  diminish  the  actual  numbers 
of  the  population,  will  make  it  pay  to  have  larger  families,  and  it  is 
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astonishing  what  a  solvent  of  social  difficulties  it  is  when  it  payt  to 
avoid  them. 

The  following  table  shows  to  what  extent  the  decline  of  the  death- 
rate  counteracts  that  of  the  birth-rate  : — 


Xeuiuiniul  btaib- 
nte  per  1000  Urlng. 

Haen  umnel  deeth* 
rate  per  1000  Urtiig. 

1876-1880 

85-35 

20-79 

14-56 

1881-1885 

38-51 

19-40 

14-11 

1886-1890 

81-44 

18-89 

12-55 

1891-1895 

8048 

1871 

11-77 

1896-1900 

29-27 

17-69 

11-58 

1901-1905 

28-10 

16-90 

12-10 

1901 

28-50 

16-91 

11-59 

1902 

28  50 

16-23 

12-27 

1903 

28-41 

15-42 

12-99 

1904 

27-92 

16-24 

11-68 

1905 

27-21 

15-23 

11-98 

1906 

27-07 

1538 

11-09 

The  Report  on  the  Tradi  of  South  Italy  for  1907  (Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports,  Annual  Series,  No.  3959,  28  pp.  and  map,  3<f.)  has 
been  issued  bj  the  Foreign  Office.  Unlike  some  of  these  Report*^  it 
is  not  a  haphazard  collection  of  statistics,  but  an  account  of  some  value 
to  the  economist  as  well  as  to  the  merchant.  There  are  interesting 
touches  about  the  Italian  emigrants  to  America.  **  The  main  reason 
alleged  for  the  deficiency  of  small  notes  in  Italy  is  that  they  are 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  sold  at  a  premium  to  the  Italian  immigrants, 
who  use  them  as  a  convenient  mode  of  transferring  small  sums  to 
their  relatives  at  home  ”  (p.  7).  In  America,  notwithstanding  a 
heavy  duty,  the  immigrants  seize  the  opportunity  ofiered  by  their 
higher  wages  to  eat  the  better  kinds  of  macaroni  they  could  not 
afford  in  their  native  land.  They  bring  little  fortunes  back  to  Italy. 
**  The  little  coast  town  of  Sapri,  in  Basilicata,  is  now  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  pretentious  houses  built  by  returned  emigrants,  who  are  com¬ 
monly  called  ‘  Americans  ’  in  their  native  districts.”  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  Italian  immigrants  into 
Western  Australia.  The  Report  gives  accounts  of  two  interesting 
discoveries.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  rather  alarming,  as  it  tells  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  artificial  honey — a  little  sugar,  water,  and  tartaric 
acid  boiled  in  an  enamel  vase  under  pressure,  and  “  honey  ”  is  the 
result.  No  wonder  the  bee-keepers  of  Italy  want  it  coloured,  so  as  to 
be  distinguishable  from  the  real  stuff.  Professor  Rossi  has  discovered 
how  to  use  bacilli  in  the  maceration  of  hemp,  flax,  and  other  fibrous 
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plants.  The  new  process  saves  much  time  and  labour  and  gives 
better  results — ^for  everybody  except  the  bacilli,  who  are  killed  off  by 
being  boiled  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  work. 

A  report  in  the  same  series  on  the  Trade  and  Agriculture  of  Bavaria 
for  1906  and  part  of  1907  (Annual  Series,  No.  3936,  28  pp.,  2<f.)  con¬ 
tains  (p.  19)  the  following  table,  showing  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
meat  in  Munich  during  the  last  32  years  : — 


Tern. 

Prioopor  n>. 

Fork. 

Hatton. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1874  .. 

,, 

7* 

7 

8 

8* 

1884  .. 

8* 

8 

8 

6 

1894  .. 

9 

8 

8* 

6* 

1904  .. 

•  • 

9* 

8i 

8* 

1906  .. 

•• 

11* 

11 

■■ 

8* 

**  The  consumption  of  butcher’s  meat  per  head  of  population 
diminished  in  Germany  by  9  lbs.  in  1904-5.  and  by  over  5  lbs.  in 
1905-6  ”  (p.  19).  The  following  table  {Report^  p.  19)  gives  some 
information  as  to  weekly  wages  in  Munich. 

WiKELT  Waois  IS  MuSIuiI. 


Beamatresses,  apprentices  (stonemasons,  housepainters,  butchers, 

etc.) . 

Apprentices  (bricklayers,  brewers,  bmshmakers,  shoemakers) 
Day  labourers,  trade  assistants  (butchers,  hairdressers,  coopers, 
blacksmiths,  machinists,  hatters,  shoemakers,  tailors) 

Trade  assistants  (housepainters,  navvies,  locksmiths,  bakerS; 

millers,  stokers,  jewellers,  watchmakers,  turners,  etc.) 

Trade  assistants  (tilers,  housepainter^  carpenters,  stonemasons, 
brewers,  weavers,  engravers,  opticians,  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment  makers)  . 

Foremen  . 


Amount  of  wige. 


ftoin— 

To— 

a  t. 

£  $. 

— 

0  10 

0  10 

0  15 

0  15 

1  0 

1  0 

1  5 

1  5 

1  10 

1  10 

2  0 

The  home-workers  of  Munich  are  paid  miserable  wages  :  the 
following  are  the  wages  for  days  of  10  to  12  hours  : — 

Seamstresses,  2s. 

Makers  of  wired  hat  shapes,  9d.  to  Is.  6<f. 

Glove-sewers,  9(f.  to  Is.  6<f. 

Flower-makers,  Ifd.  to  l^d.  an  hour. 
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Flower-binders,  IJd.  or  IJrf.  an  hour. 

Brush-makers  and  polishers,  10(2.  to  2s.  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Painting  tin  soldiers,  10(2.  to  Is.  9^.  ,,  „  „ 

Cigar-noaking,  3(2.  to  4(2.  for  100  cigars  (  =  6s.  to  7s.  per  week). 

According  to  the  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Chile  for  the  year  1907 
(Annual  Series,  No.  3978, 106  pp.,  8^.),  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso, 
which  began  at  7.49  p.m.  on  August  16,  1906,  cost  Chile  £20,000,006, 
and  the  fire  which  ensued  over  £2,000,000  more.  The  people  of 
Valparaiso  had  lost  their  sense  of  danger  as  eighty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  severe  shock.  They  had  built  against  fire,  hence  the 
2  millions,  but  forgotten  the  earthquake,  hence  the  20  millions.  Chile, 
it  should  he  noted,  draws  a  larger  revenue  from  export  than  from 
import  duties ;  for  1906  the  figures  are — 

DoUuf. 

Export  dutiM  on  nitrate  and  iodine  .  60,164,050 

Import  duties .  41,549,403 

The  account  of  the  Mexican  Budget  tor  1908-09  (F.  O.  Annual 
Series,  No.  3958, 19  pp.,  1^.)  shows  that  in  1906-07  the  total  exports 
of  Mexico  were  £24,801,801,  and  the  total  imports  £23,336,338,  the 
balance  in  favour  of  exports  being  £1,465,463.  This,  however,  is 
quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the  sums  that  Mexico  has  to  send 
abroad  as  interest  on  her  national  debt  and  as  profits  on  foreign  capital 
invested  in  the  country.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  much  of  the  imports 
must  he  additional  foreign  capital  coming  into  the  country — a  point 
which  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  talk  about  the  expatriation 
of  British  capital,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  exportation  of  British  goods. 

The  Report  on  the  Finances  of  the  German  Empire  for  1907,  with 
estimates  for  1908  (F.O.  Annual  Series,  No.  3896,  51  pp.,  3(2.),  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  previous  report  on  the  same  subject 
(Annual  Series,  No.  3456,  32  pp.,  2(2.).  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  finances  of  Germany  are  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
the  problem  of  preventing  a  chronic  deficit  of  some  £12  million 
presents  considerable  difficulties.  Up  to  1904  the  Empire  had  to  rely 
on  indirect  taxation,  plus  a  ^  matricular  contribution  ”  from  each  of 
the  federal  states. 

These  matricular  contributions  were,  however,  collected  by  the 
imperial  authorities  hy  means  of  certain  indirect  taxes,  and  then  repaid 
wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  federal  states  as  **  assignments,”  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  we  may  presume  to  be  “  scientific,”  like  the  German  tariff. 
In  1904  the  assignments  were  replaced  by  certain  definite  taxes,  and 
a  direct  matricular  contribution  in  cash  added  to  the  indirect  matricular 
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contribution  by  means  of  excise  duties,  henceforth  called  **  assigned 
revenues.”  As  deficits  still  abounded,  a  new  law  was  passed  in  1906 — 

(1)  adding  a  new  cigarette  tax  to  the  indirect  taxes  of  the  Empire  ; 

(2)  adding  duties  on  motor-cars,  bills  of  lading,  passengers*  railway 

tickets,  and  directors*  fees,  to  the  indirect  taxes  which  provided 
the  assigned  revenues  ; 

(3)  adding  to  the  matricular  contribution  in  cash,  a  liability  to 

further  calls  if  necessary  ; 

(4)  giving  two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  inheritance  duty 

(which  had  been  unified  in  the  various  states)  to  the  Imperial 
treasury. 

The  German  inheritance  duty  exempts  inheritances  received  by 
direct  descendants,  which  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  deficits  that 
have  to  be  covered  ;  and  on  estates  of  over  £50,000  it  reaches  as 
much  as  25  per  cent.,  if  the  beneficiary  is  not  related  to  the  testator. 

The  Imperial  debt  is  growing  rapidly.  In  1877,  when  it  began,  it 
was  £3,534,200  ;  in  1906  it  was  £173,445,900.  The  average  price  of 
the  3^  per  cent  Imperial  loan  in  1897  was  103*58,  in  1906  it  had  fallen 
to  99*54.  For  the  3  per  cent.  loan  the  corresponding  prices  were 
97*65  and  87*03. 


Geoboe  W.  Gough. 


NOTES. 

The  Finance  of  the  Licensing  Bill. — This  part  of  the  Bill, 
although  in  fact  quite  simple,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  some  misrepresentation.  The  Bill  provides  for  a 
compulsory  reduction  in  the  number  of  public-houses  to  a  national 
minimum,  for  compensation  to  the  owners  and  licensees  of  the  honses 
so  closed,  and  for  a  time-limit  at  the  end  of  which  all  surviving 
licences  will  be  treated  as  new  licences  ”  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act 
of  1904.  It  provides,  of  course,  for  various  other  things ;  but  these 
are  the  chief  financial  provisions.  In  connection  with  the  reduction 
scheme,  which  will  extinguish,  within  a  period  of  fourteen,  or  in  fact 
nearly  fifteen,  years,  one-third  of  all  the  on-licences  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  amount  payable  as  compensation  begins  at  fourteen  years’ 
purchase  of  the  value  o/  the  licence,  and  decreases  with  each  year  of 
the  reduction  period  until  it  becomes  nil  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen 
years.  This  value  of  the  licence  ”  means  the  difference  between 
the  annual  value  of  the  house  with  a  licence  and  without  it,  and  here 
we  find  one  of  the  best  points  in  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill.  Under  the  Act 
of  1904  the  brewer  (or  publican)  is  assessed  at  one  valuation  and 
compensated  on  another,  which  may  be  many  times  higher.  Thus 
the  Golden  Fleece,  in  Bermondsey,  was  rated  at  £67  a  year  for 
building  plus  licence,  but  obtained  £8,598  as  compensation,  or  128 
years’  purchase  ;  while  the  Ben  Jonson’s  Head,  in  Shoe  Lane,  was 
assessed  at  £58,  and  obtained  £7,712,  or  133  years’  purchase.  Such 
a  system  is  obviously  unfair  to  other  ratepayers,  for  these  two  house's 
were  grossly  under-assessed,  and  the  rates  which  they  ought  to  have 
paid  fell  on  their  neighbours.  In  future  every  licensed  house  will 
have  its  two  values  fixed — (a)  with  a  licence,  and  (5)  without  a 
licence,  and  it  will  be  taxed  and  rated  and  compensated  on  the  basis 
of  these  ascertained  values.  So  natural  and  just  a  method  needs  only 
to  be  explained  to  commend  itself  to  impartial  persons. 

The  ‘‘  time-limit  ”  raises  a  more  difficult  question.  In  law,  until 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Act,  a  licence  lasted  for  one  year  only,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  year  a  new  licence  had  to  be  obtained,  which  might  be 
refused  if  the  justices  thought  fit  But  a  custom  of  renewing  grew 
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up,  so  that  a  licensee  had  an  **  expectation  **  of  renewal,  though  not 
a  right.  Mr.  Asquith  proposes  to  tnrn  this  indefinite  **  expectation  *’ 
into  a  definite  legal  right  to  a  fourteen  years'  renewal,  or  to  compen- 
sation  in  default  of  renewal.  The  compensation  levy  will  be  made 
national  and  compulsory — a  necessary  amendment  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
Act,  which  made  counties  the  compensation  area,  and  left  the  amount 
of  the  levy  to  be  settled  by  the  justices.  There  is  really  no  alternative 
to  a  small  compensation  area,  such  as  a  ward  or  parish,  except  a 
national  levy. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  compensation  levy  or  fund,  and  with 
the  excise  payments  for  licences  of  all  kinds,  that  the  Licensing  Bill 
lies  most  open  to  criticism.  Economists  had  been  reckoning  on  a 
large  addition  to  the  national  revenue  through  higher  licence  duties 
on  gin-palaces,  hotels,  music-halls,  and  beer-houses,  and  they  hoped 
that  this  revenue  would  either  reduce  taxation,  or  provide  funds  for 
some  scheme  such  as  old  age  pensions.  These  hopes  have  been 
disappointed,  and  the  revenue  from  a  State-created  monopoly  has 
been  sacrificed  to  a  moral  reform.  .  The  compensation  fund  remains 
as  a  special  levy  with  all  its  anomalies — e.g.  eight  London  beer  and 
wine  houses,  rated  at  £800  or  over,  pay  £4  each  to  the  Exchequer  for 
their  licences,  and  £100  each  to  the  compensation  fund.  It  is  said, 
of  course,  that  this  levy  is  paid  “  by  the  Trade  ;  ”  but  it  is  paid  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  licence  duties,  and  is  really  a  part  of  the 
potential  taxable  resources  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  short,  has  made  a  serious  tactical  blunder.  He  has 
roused  the  bitterest  enmity  of  the  Trade,  who  see  that  their  unearned 
monopoly  will  expire  in  1923,  but  he  has  awakened  no  counter  enthu¬ 
siasm  from  the  ratepayer  and  taxpayer,  who  cannot  see  where  they 
**  come  in  ”  under  the  Bill,  and  do  not  care  what  may  happen  fourteen 
years  hence.  What  he  ought  to  have  done  is  this.  He  should  have 
added  three  millions  or  so  to  the  licence  duties,  thus  getting  revenue 
enough  to  wipe  out  the  sugar  tax  entirely,  and  this  would  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  his  Budget.  He  should  then 
have  abolished  the  compensation  levy  entirely,  assigning  a  million  or 
£1,250,000  a  year  from  the  Exchequer  for  compensation  purposes. 
The  taxpayer  would  then  have  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  Bill,  and 
he  would  have  seen,  as  he  does  not  see  now,  that  compensation  is 
really  paid  out  of  national  funds,  i.e.  that  he  pays  it  himself. 

A  further  defect,  though  a  smaller  one,  appears  in  the  compensation 
proposals.  The  right  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors  by  retail  being  a  strict 
local  monopoly,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  shops  or  bars  where  they 
are  sold  is  almost  constant,  and  is  not  lessened  by  a  reduction  in  the 
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number,  if  the  existing  number  is  at  all  excessive.  In  fact,  to  reduce 
the  ratio  from  one  house  to  every  200  of  the  population  to  one  house 
to  every  300  would  largely  increase  the  value  by  eliminating  futile 
competition  and  unprofitable  working  expenses.  The  Bill  contains 
no  provisions  for  making  the  surviving  houses  contribute  any  part  of 
their  unearned  gains  either  to  the  compensation  fund  or  to  the  State. 
And  again,  if  it  is  right  that  all  licensed  houses  which  may  survive 
into  1924  should  pay  a  rent  to  the  State  equivalent  to  the  whole  of 
the  “monopoly  value”  which  the  State  bestows,  it  must  surely  be 
fair  for  them  to  pay  a  little  higher  rent  now.  It  will  be  found  very 
difficult  to  extract  a  sudden  increase  of  rent  from  three  to  thirteen 
millions  in  1923-^,  but  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  turn  three  millions 
into  six  in  1909. 

J.  E.  Allen. 

The  Beoulation  op  Wages. — An  interesting  conference  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-Sweating  League,  at  the  Society  of 
Arts*  rooms,  on  the  27th  April,  1908.  The  subject  of  the  conference 
indicated  on  the  invitations  sent  out  was  that  of  “  An  International 
Minimum  Wage,”  and  the  principal  speakers  were  two  distinguished 
foreigners,  M.  Arthur  Fontaine,  Director  of  the  Labour  Department  of 
the  French  Government,  and  M.  Vandervelde,  leader  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  the  Belgian  Parliament,  and  a  professor  at  the  Brussels 
University.  Both  these  gentlemen  read  extraordinarily  able  and 
interesting  papers  on  the  subject  of  home  work  and  sweating.  M. 
Fontaine  defined  home  work  as  “  work  done  on  order  for  an  industrial 
or  commercial  enterprise,  or  in  exceptional  cases,  for  several  enter¬ 
prises  ;  the  order  coming  through  an  intermediary  or  exceptionally 
through  several,  the  work  being  executed  in  a  dwelling  house,  by  a 
worker  either  alone,  or  with  members  of  one  family,  or  with  workers 
paid  by  that  worker.”  M.  Fontaine,  after  alluding  briefly  to  the  time- 
honoured  sentiment  which  idealizes  home  work  as  the  safeguard  of 
family  life,  keeping  the  mother  in  her  home,  watching  her  children 
and  household,  showed  how  remote  from  this  ideal  are  the  conditions 
which  too  often  characterize  modern  home  work  in  the  poor  quarters 
of  our  cities.  Work  done  at  home  tends  to  be  done  for  low  wages,  for 
the  workers  are  isolated,  and  cannot  combine  ;  the  low  wages  compel 
long  hours  of  work,  the  long  hours  make  care  and  attention  of  the 
home  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  inquiry  recently  held  by  the 
Office  du  Travail  in  France,  into  the  conditions  of  the  lingerie^  or 
white-work  trade,  showed  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  workwomen  came 
into  the  trade  before  they  were  26  years  old,  and  were  thus  not  mere 


casual  workers ;  one-half  were  married,  one-third  widows  or  divorced. 
Nineteen  per  cent,  do  other  work  beside  lingerie.,  but  only  7  per  cent, 
regard  their  earnings  as  a  mere  pocket-money  wage  ;  in  all  the  other 
cases  the  work  is  the  sole  or  principal  means  of  living.  In  ordinary 
times,  43  per  cent,  work  under  10  hours,  43  per  cent,  work  10  to  12 
hours,  13  per  cent,  more  than  12  hours.  In  times  of  pressure  they  have 
to  work  longer  hours.  Putting  aside  women  working  for  charitable 
institutions,  of  the  others  60  per  cent,  earn  less  than  £16  a  year  ;  25 
per  cent,  earn  from  £16  to  £24  ;  the  remainder  earn  over  £24.  In 
connection  with  these  wages  we  have  to  remember  that  house  rent  is 
even  higher  in  Paris  than  in  London.  Including  additional  income 
from  all  sources,  such  as  wages  for  other  work,  and  charitable  help,  it 
was  calculated  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  workwomen  living  alone  have 
an  income  between  £12  and  £24  a  year.  But  although  the  social 
evil  of  these  low  wages  is  widely  recognized,  it  is  felt  to  be  difficult, 
almost  impossible,  for  the  workers  themselves  unaided  to  obtain  any 
appreciable  increase. 

M.  Fontaine  said  that  in  presence  of  the  extreme  misery  of  the 
home-worker’s  situation,  he,  in  common  with  many  independent 
thinkers,  some  of  whom  are  even  opposed  on  principle  to  the  minimum 
wage,  see  no  remedy  available  but  that  of  the  establishment  of  Wages 
Boards,  composed  of  employers  and  employed,  to  draw  up  a  scale  of 
minimum  rates.  The  difficulties  of  course  are  evident.  The  mini¬ 
mum  rates  must  be  piece-rates,  a  time  wage  being  inapplicable  to 
home  work,  and  piece-rates  in  some  industries  are  necessarily  of  con¬ 
siderable  complication.  Mr.  Askwith  has  however  shown  us  that  very 
elaborate  piece-rates  are  already  worked  out  by  Arbitration  Boards, 
and  the  complication  is  not  necessarily  an  insurmountable  difficulty. 
The  difficulty  of  the  difference  of  cost  of  living  in  various  localities  is 
also  one  to  be  considered.  At  the  outset,  the  wisest  plan  wiU  be  to 
experiment  with  a  scale  of  piece-rates  for  certain  localities.  These 
will  furnish  us  with  experience  which  will  be  a  useful  guide  when  the 
question  of  co-ordinating  these  local  rates  comes  up. 

M.  Vandervelde  followed  M.  Fontaine  with  an  eloquent  speech  in 
which  he  laid  stress  on  the  effects  of  competition  in  lowering  wages, 
especially  the  competition  of  women  working  for  pocket-money,  the 
competition  of  persons  having  another  employment,  and  of  prisons  and 
philanthrophic  establishments,  and  the  lack  of  any  resisting  power 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  organizing  home  workers.  Among  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  inadequate  wages  he  noted  the  following :  long  hours, 
bad  housing,  unhealthy  lodging,  prostitution,  competition  between 
sweating  employers  concealed  from  other  employers.  M.  Vandervelde 
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agreed  with  M.  Fontaine  in  favouring  the  regulation  of  wages.  In 
alluding  to  the  objection  sometimes  brought  up  that  the  minimum  will 
become  the  normal  wage  and  lower  the  earnings  of  the  better  paid,  he 
made  the  pertinent  remark  that  workers  on  public  works  have  never 
yet  been  found  protesting  against  the  minimum  wage  on  this  score. 
Interesting  speeches  were  made  bj  Lord  Ljtton  and  Dr.  Baner 
(Secretary  of  the  International  Association  for  Labour  Legislation), 
and  the  proceedings  were  presided  over  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who 
gave  an  able  rendering  of  the  French  speeches. 

The  subject-matter  indicated  in  the  invitations,  as  *‘An  Inter¬ 
national  Minimum  Wage,**  was,  it  must  be  owned,  but  very  slightly 
touched  upon.  It  was  admitted  that  in  this  question,  as  in  other 
questions  of  social  reform,  international  action  is  only  possible  when 
some  individual  nation  has  led  the  way.  Progress  within  a  country  is 
usually  made  by  taking  the  practice  of  the  better  employers  as  a 
standard  and  requiring  the  worse  to  conform  thereto,  and  international 
labour  legislation  is  likely  to  proceed  on  the  same  lines.  It  was 
stated  that  many  leading  Gorman  economists,  as  well  as  French  and 
Belgian,  were  sympathetic  to  the  minimum  wage  and  would  watch 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  results  of  the  Wages  Board  Bill  read  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  February.  When  a  lead 
has  been  given,  other  European  States  are  ready  to  follow,  and  inter¬ 
national  agreements  may  then  come  into  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
But  much  spade  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  example  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  in  initiating  an  experiment  in  wages  regulation 
was  touched  upon  with  interest  and  sympathy. 

B.  L.  Hutchins. 

The  Co-pabtnebship  Movement. — The  Labour  Co-partnership 
Association  recently  held  a  very  successful  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at 
Leicester,  when  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  presided,  and  made  a 
strong  pronouncement  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Co¬ 
partnership  and  the  Problem  of  Unemployment.’* 

Mr.  Shackleton,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said,  that  another 
method  of  securing  industrial  peace  was  arbitration,  but  he  was  afraid 
that  some  who  shout  about  “  compulsory  arbitration  ”  did  not  know 
what  that  meant.  The  State  of  New  Zealand  had  come  to  the  belief 
that  the  only  way  to  force  workmen  to  adhere  to  an  award  was  to  im¬ 
prison  them  until  they  were  agreed.  The  fact  that  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  meant  in  New  Zealand  imprisonment  for  workmen  might  lead 
to  hesitation.  Working  men  in  England  in  favour  of  compulsory 
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arbitration  should  remember  that  it  meant  going  back  to  imprisonment. 
Then  they  would  hesitate  before  they  supported  it.  Mr.  Shackleton 
went  on  to  say,  with  regard  to  arbitration,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  a  man  from  the  point  of  view  of  capital  who  would  be  entirely 
unbiassed  when  it  came  to  a  time  of  war. 

In  this  matter  the  development  of  profit-sharing,  apart  from  co¬ 
partnership  organization,  should  be  encouraged,  and  he  was  surprised, 
knowing  what  he  did  of  human  nature,  that  more  employers  had  not 
tried  this  profit-sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  It  would  give 
a  man  an  interest  in  the  concern  with  which  he  was  connected.  The 
development  of  profit-sharing  on  the  co-partnership  idea  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

Mr.  Vivian,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  advocated  that  funds  should 
be  jointly  raised  by  the  employers  and  employed  in  each  industry,  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  in  that  industry.  He 
claimed  that  by  such  an  arrangement  each  interest,  employers  and 
employed,  would  desire  to  reduce  the  drain  on  the  fund,  and  each, 
therefore,  would  welcome  and  try  to  create  machinery  for  (1)  securing 
a  complete  and  constant  register  df  the  unemployed  in  the  trade  ; 
(2)  transferring  labour  to  any  point  in  the  industry  where  the  supply 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand ;  and  (3)  preventing  fraudulent  claims. 
The  Committee,  in  administering  its  fund,  would  use  it  (a)  to  give 
unemployed  pay  to  those  on  the  register  in  accordance  with  regulations 
drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee ;  (6)  to  meet  the  cost  of  removal  to 
places  where  labour  was  demanded  ;  (c)  possibly,  to  promote  suitable 
schemes  for  giving  employment,  and  to  join  with  other  bodies  doing 
the  same. 

Mr.  Vivian  objected  to  the  subsidizing  of  an  industry  by  putting  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  supply  of  cheap  labour  on  the  rates.  “The 
burden,"  he  said,  “  under  such  circumstances,  falls  on  the  locality  in 
which  the  ratepayers  are  mainly  working  people,  tradesmen,  and  others, 
who,  because  of  the  slump,  have  difficulties  enough.  More  important 
still,  to  increase  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  unemployment 
fund,  which  has  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  unemployment,  would  simply 
lessen  their  spending  power,  and  therefore  the  employment  they  could 
give,  at  the  very  time  when  our  object  should  be  to  increase  employ¬ 
ment.”  ^ 

The  following  interesting  figures  concerning  the  position  of  Co¬ 
partnership  in  .British  Gas  Companies  were  presented  at  the 
meeting. 

*  Mr.  Yivian’s  paper  has  been  published  by  the  Labour  Co-partnership 
Association. 
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PaBTIOBLABS  or  Go-PABTMBB8HIP  AKD  PBOriT-SHABlNO  IH  Bbitish  Qa8  Com- 
PABIB8  IM  190?. 


Name  of  cMnpany. 

Ho.  of  jean  echeme  baa 
been  In  operation. 

A 

il 

6  ,£• 
l|| 

o  8  § 

^21 
§•§  ® 

Amonnt  divided  among 
emplojeee  for  jear  ending 
Jane,  190T, 

Amount  per  cent,  on 
wages. 

it 

|g 

H-g 

4  2 

mS  .0 

il|i 

Kfl  fi 

1 

ifl 

•o 

t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

South  Metropolitan 

10 

8,325,340 

45,500 

390344 

3^7^387 

Commercial 

7 

2,489,480 

5,834 

6J 

29,280 

34,738 

South  Suburban  .. 

14 

182,058 

6* 

27,999 

28,168 

Newport  .. 

8 

308,780 

2-09 

2305 

2,191 

Chester  .. 

7 

181,414 

73 

294 

6 

1316 

1,158 

•• 

74»1 

65,190 

.. 

451344 

393,622 

In  the  case  of  the  South  Metropolitan  and  South  Suburban  Companies  employees 
are  eligible  to  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  the  former  three  employees  and 
in  the  latter  two  occupy  seats  on  the  Board,  elected  by  ballot  of  their  fellow 
employees. 

The  following  figures  also  presented  may  be  of  interest  as  showing 
the  progress  of  one  of  the  working-men’s  Oo-partnership  Societies — 
the  Kettering  Clothing  Society — which  was  established  in  1893. 

Kbttebiho  Clothing  Sooibtt. 


Sbarea,  loana,  and 
reaerrefn^. 

Trade. 

Proflt. 

No.  of  emplojeee. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

1301 

4,421 

478 

40 

1897 

12353 

24,677 

1.792 

1905 

24384 

50,764 

2306 

1907 

31360 

70336 

4372 

The  following  shows  the  division  of  profit  for  1907,  and  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  proportions  to  different  funds  are  laid  down  in 
the  rules : — 


To  customers  at  7id.  in  the  £  on  purchases . 2170 

To  workers  at  la  3<f.  in  the  £  on  wages  . 1217 

To  share  capital,  in  addition  to  5  per  cent,  interest . 352 

Education  fund . 116 


Provident  fund 


232 


Reserve  fund  . 464 

Balance  forward .  21 


£4572 
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The  Co-partnership  in  Housing  Movement  continues  to  make  steady 
headway,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 


Co>FABTHBB8HIP  TBWA.lfTs’  SOOUTIXS,  VaLUB  OF  PbOPBETT  YeAB  ENDINO — 


Nkine  of  lodety. 

1888. 

1903. 

1904. 

190S. 

1900. 

1901. 

t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tenant  Co-operators  Ltd.  .. 

500 

28,680 

28,680 

28,680 

28,680 

28,680 

Ealing  Tenants  Ltd. 

— 

10,237 

17,308 

26340 

36,765 

71,197 

Garden  City  Tenants  Ltd.  .. 

— 

5,000 

4350 

37,670 

72357 

Sevenoaks  Tenants  Ltd.  .. 

— 

14300 

16350 

Leicester  Anchor  Tenants 
Ltd.  . 

1300 

Bournville  Tenants  Ltd. 

— 

— 

10301 

Manchester  Tenants  Ltd.  .. 

— 

— 

8,660 

16,674 

Hampstead  Tenants  Ltd.  .. 

— 

— 

Harhbme  Tenants  Ltd. 

-  , 

16301 

Oldham  Garden  Suburb 
Tenants  Ltd. 

■ 

9,000 

Fallings  Park  Garden  Suburb 
Tenants  Ltd . 

— 

— 

■ 

1300 

38,9n 

•15,988 

65,070 

117,615 

253,120 

Six  other  societies  were  registered  and  ready  to  commence  operations  on 
December  31, 1907. 

Altogether,  the  Housing  Societies  referred  to  in  the  above  figures 
are  engaged  in  erecting  nearly  one  million  pounds’  worth  of  cottage 
property.  On  the  Estates  of  these  societies,  a  special  feature  is  the 
organization  of  Recreative  and  Social  Life,  and  in  this  connection  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board,  recently  opened  on  the  Estate  of  the  Ealing  Tenants,  Ltd., 
which  is  the  Pioneer  of  Co-partnership  Villages,  a  Recreation  Ground 
of  some  four  and  a  half  acres,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  Tenants  on  the  Estate  for  all  time. 


A  Model  Co-partnership  Establishment. — Mr.  Burns  com¬ 
plained  on  Whitsun  Monday  that  we  act  “  in  mobs.”  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  observe  and  acquiesce  in  opinions — which  passes  for 
thinking — likewise  in  mobs.  For  the  genuine  British  co-operator 
there  is  only  one  co-operative  Mecca,  and  that  is  Rochdale  ;  and  for 
the  regulation  profit-sharer  there  is  only  one  co-partnership  Mecca,  and 
that  is  Guise.  Meanwhile  profit-sharing  and  co-partnership  have  been 
consistently  carried  on  for  more  than  forty  years,  steadily  adapting 
themselves  to  circumstances,  becoming  more  and  more  modernized, 
VoL.  XVIII.— No.  3.  2  b 
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and  achieving  snccess  too  great  to  be  questioned,  on  the  most  collec¬ 
tivist  lines,  at  Jena  in  Germany  ;  and  few  British  profit-sharers  appear 
to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  establishment,  the  indisputable 
merits  of  which  even  German  fall-blown  Socialists,  such  as  Herr  von 
Elan,  not  only  acknowledge  bat  extol.  Professor  Ernst  Abbe,  who, 
as  the  executor  of  the  original  founder  of  the  business,  Carl  Zeiss, 
organized  the  institution,  had  such  implicit  faith  in  his  collectivist 
principles  that,  unlike  many  other  much  more  prominent  Socialists,  he 
did  not  keep  back  his  own  property  while  urging  others  to  renounce 
theirs,  but  like  a  modern  Barnabas  handed  over  all  his  belongings 
to  the  Foundation,”  being  content  with  the  remuneration  secured 
to  him  as  its  chief.  The  institution  has,  in  fact,  prospered  marvel¬ 
lously.  Its  products — scientific  instruments  of  the  most  delicate 
description,  above  all  things  highly  perfected  microscopes  —  have 
become  renowned  all  the  world  over,  and  are  sold  through  branch 
offices  at  Berlin,  in  London,  at  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Hamburg,  Riga,  and  other  places.  But  the  main  glory  of  the 
establishment  is  its  **  industrial  peace  ”  and  the  contentment  of  its 
inmates.  The  workmen  are  consulted  practically  on  everything.  And 
that  has  not  by  any  means  led  to  confusion  or  even  the  slightest  inter¬ 
ference  with  technical  management.  But  it  has  bred  mutual  confidence 
and  brought  about  conditions  of  employment  which  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  all  other  industrial  establishments,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  steady’growth  of  remunerative  business  which  has  lately  necessitated 
the  increase  of  the  working  staff  to  just  two  thousand.  The  addition 
of  the  two  thousandth  man  has,  in  fact,  been  made  the  occasion  of  the 
issue  of  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  F.  Schomerus,  the  chief  of  the 
establishment,  which  tells  the  tale  of  the  remarkable  growth  and  success 
of  the  business.*  The  eight-hours  day  has  long  been  adopted,  and  found 
to  answer.  Wages  are  better  than  in  the  best-paid  non-profit-sharing 
workshops  in  Germany,  viz.  in  the  lowest  grade  1778  marks,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1400,  and  at  most  1500  marks  per  annum.  Profit-sharing 
dividend  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  Workmen  employed  on 
experimental  work  have  their  ordinary  rate  of  wages  guaranteed  to 
them  as  minimum,  though  their  employment  be  by  the  piece.  Sick 
benefits  seem  almost  too  generous.  They  are  not  abused,  because  a  high 
moral  tone  has  been  evoked.  They  include  dentistry,  and  go  to  a  full 
year’s  full  sick  relief. 

There  are  no  squabbles.  Experience,  common  sense,  and  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  self-interest  have  taught  people  to  be  reasonable  on  either  side. 
A  friendly  palaver  sets  things  right.  It  deserves  to  be  particularly 

*  Dot  Arbeitnerhaltnu  bei  der  Firma  Carl  Zeiu.  Jena,  1908- 
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noticed  that  Dr.  Schonaerus  distinctly  disapproves  of  what  are  called 
‘‘welfare  institutions,”  due  to  the  employers’  mere  philanthropic 
largess.  He  is  persuaded  that  they  cannot  accomplish  the  desired 
end.  The  “  welfare  ”  should  come  from  well'Uuderstood  terms  agreed 
to,  which  secure  to  each  side  its  proper  consideration. 

The  pamphlet  deserves  to  be  read. 


Henry  W.  Wolff. 


REVIEWS. 


WORK  AND  WAGES  (ia  continuation  of  Lord  Brasset’s  WORK 
AND  WAGES,  and  FOREIGN  WORK  AND  ENGLISH 
WAGES).  Part  II.  WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT.  By 
Sydney  J.  Chapman,  M.A.,  M.COM.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  in  the  University 
of  Manchester,  with  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B., 
D.C.L.,LL.D.,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Correspondent 
de  rinstitutde  France,  [xvii.,  494  pp.  8to.  Longmans.  London, 
1908.] 

This  is  an  important  work,  and,  of  its  kind,  a  valuable  one.  It 
does  not  propose  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  industrial  problems.  A 
previous  volume  dealt  with  the  relative  efficiency  of  labour  in  the 
leading  commercial  countries,  and  to  a  third  will  be  left  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  factory  legislation,  co-operation,  and  social  betterment 
generally.  It  is,  further,  in  accordance  with  the  scope  and  method 
of  the  work,  to  cite  and  quote  authorities  extensively.”  It  is  the 
case  indeed  that  the  evidence  for  practically  every  statement  made  is 
documentary.  Given  the  sources,  the  book  might  have  been  written 
as  well  in  the  heart  of  Africa  as  in  Manchester.  One  cannot  look  to 
find  in  it,  therefore,  the  freshness  of  thought  and  the  illuminating 
insight  that  brighten  the  pages  of  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Shadwell’s 
Industrial  Efficiency.  Such  qualities  are  the  fruit  alone  of  first-hand 
observation  and  inquiry,  and  of  continual  contact  and  conversation 
with  the  human  beings  whose  modes  of  life,  whose  troubles  and  whose 
aspirations  are  the  matter  that  economics  and  sociology  have  in  the 
long  run  to  deal  with. 

The  sources  are  (a)  other  works  on  the  same  or  cognate  subjects, 
including  papers  read  before  societies  ;  (6)  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  foreign  Governments  ;  (e)  cases  from  the  law  reports  ;  and 
{d)  Acts  of  Parliament  and  statutes  of  foreign  and  colonial  legislatures. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  strictly  commercial  literature,  reports 
of  shareholders'  meetings,  etc.,  of  which  Mr.  McCrosty  made  such  a 
striking  use  in  his  book  on  Trusts  and  British  Industries,  and  which 
might,  I  think,  on  some  points  have  yielded  valuable  suggestions,  is 
left  untouched. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  are  comprised,  approximately,  under  four 
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heads :  (1)  Trade  UnioDS,  (2)  Compulsory  Arbitration  (principally 
in  the  Antipodes),  (3)  Unemployment,  and  (4)  Old  Age  Pensions. 
In  each  case,  after  the  evidence  has  been  gone  through,  a  reasoned 
judgment  on  the  issues  raised  is  arrived  at,  and  with  those  judgments 
Lord  Brassey,  in  his  Introduction,  in  practically  every  case  associates 
himself.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  he  goes  beyond  his  collaborator.  On 
the  much  debated  question  as  to  the  degree  in  which  unemployment 
prevails  in  England  as  compared  with  Protectionist  countries,  he 
affirms  without  hesitation  that  it  is  less  here  than  “in  any  foreign 
country  or  British  possession.”  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  the 
body  of  the  work  no  evidence  is  adduced  in  proof  of  that  affirmation, 
nor  does  Professor  Chapman  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  point  him¬ 
self.  Throughout,  it  must  be  said,  the  author  leans  to  the  side  of 
caution.  Frequently,  when  we  think  that  the  final  verdict  has  been 
given,  some  qualification  is  introduced  that  completely  reopens  the 
case.  Some  indeed  will  think  that  he  leans  rather  too  much  to  the 
side  of  caution  when  he  hesitates  to  pronounce  a  favourable  opinion 
without  any  qualification  even  with  regard  to  so  apparently  unexcep¬ 
tionable  a  movement  for  the  reduction  of  unemployment  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  labour  exchanges.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this. 
Where  a  judgment  is  definitely  pronounced  on  any  point,  we  may  nearly 
always  reckon  on  finding  it  as  sound  as  it  is  carefully  weighed. 

The  first  part  of  the  section  devoted  to  trade  unions  summarizes 
the  history  of  the  movement,  bringing  it  down  to  date.  The  writer 
gives  at  considerable  length  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  law  on  the 
subject  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  and  he 
approves  the  action  of  the  Government  in  introducing  that  measure 
on  the  ground— certainly  not  easily  to  be  challenged — that  all  that 
the  Act  does  is  to  restore  the  state  of  things  that  existed  before  the 
Taff  Vale  judgment  was  delivered,  a  state  of  things  which  in  the  past 
was  not  attended  with  any  disastrous  consequences. 

As  regards  the  general  question  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  trade  unionism  has  been  salutary  or  mischievous,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Brassey  (then  Mr.  Brassey)  astonished  the 
business  world  many  years  ago  by  pronouncing,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  a  verdict  in  its  favour.  That  view,  which  was  then  very 
widely  looked  on  as  the  wildest  of  paradoxes,  has  now  become  the 
dominant  one.  In  these  circumstances  we  should  naturally  expect 
that  the  line  taken  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  system  in 
the  present  work  would  be  a  favourable  one  ;  and  it  is  so.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  perhaps  a  shade  less  favourable,  not  only  than  that 
taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  but  even  than  that  taken  by  Dr. 
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Shadwell.  The  remarkable  chapter  on  the  subject  in  the  latter’s  work, 
leaves  us  with  the  conviction  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  organization  of  labour  will  come  to  be  universally  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  inestimable  gifts  which  the  British  genius  has 
bestowed  on  humanity,  to  be  ranked,  perhaps,  alongside  of  such  other 
gifts  from  the  same  source  as  representative  and  cabinet  government, 
joint  stock  enterprise,  and  modern  banking.  With  all  this,  probably. 
Professor  Chapman  would  be  in  agreement.  His  graphic  presentation 
(p.  186)  of  the  varying  numbers  of  those  affected  by  strikes  in  recent 
years,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  curve  for  the  United  Kingdom  descend¬ 
ing,  while  the  similar  curves  for  other  nations,  for  the  most  part,  trend 
upwards,  confirm  Dr.  Shadwell’s  conclusion  that  our  more  advanced 
trade  unionism  makes  clearly  for  industrial  peace,  while  France, 
Germany,  and  America  have  still  their  troubles  in  an  aggravated  form 
ahead  of  them.  Professor  Chapman  accentuates,  perhaps  rightly,  rather 
more  than  the  writers  above  mentioned,  some  of  the  less  favourable 
aspects  of  the  movement.  He  arrives  at  the  opinion  that  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  check  the  expenditure  of  effort  is  stronger 
in  this  country  than  in  America  (p.  178),  and  remarks  with  point  and 
truth  that  **  It  is  dangerous  to  play  at  being  inefficient,  because  the 
play  may  become  earnest.  Slow  working  creates  slow  workers.” 

In  regard  to  the  experiments  in  compulsory  arbitration  that  are 
being  made  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  writer  has  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Clark,  the  very  able  investigator  whom  the  United  States 
Government  sent  to  report  to  them  on  the  subject,  and  he  avails 
nimself  of  it  largely.  These  experiments  are  probably  in  too  early 
a  stage  as  yet  for  any  one  to  dogmatize  safely  as  to  their  final  outcome, 
and,  as  Professor  Chapman  justly  remarks,  conditions  in  Australia, 
where  the  industrial  population  is  only  about  40,000,  and  where  there 
is  always  a  vent  for  labour  on  the  land,  are  very  different  from  those 
in  this  country.  In  regard  to  the  New  South  Wales  Act,  his  opinion 
is  not  altogether  consonant  with  that  of  Dr.  Clark.  He  thinks  that 
the  bulk  of  the  employers  are  hostile  to  the  Act.  Dr.  Clark  affirms 
with  confidence  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  validity  of 
Dr.  Clark’s  view  has  been  borne  out  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
news  received  from  Australia  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Mr.  Wise’s 
Act  of  1901  was  a  temporary  measure,  which,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  would  expire  in  1908.  As  the  time  of  its  expiry  has 
approached — so  the  Sydney  correspondent  of  the  Timet  informs  us — 
and  as  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  era  of  strikes  has  become 
more  imminent,  opinion  in  every  class,  and  not  less  in  the  employing 
class  than  in  others,  has  declared  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  the 
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Act.  Amended,  no  doubt,  it  will  be,  but  it  will  no  less  certainly  be 
continued  substantially  on  its  present  lines.* 

In  treating  the  question  of  unemployment.  Professor  Chapman 
diyides  it  into  the  seasonal  and  cyclical  varieties.  The  latter  it  is 
that  presents  most  of  the  problems  of  great  general  interest.  We  are 
furnished  with  a  diagram  (p.  317)  from  which  we  can  draw  the  fairly 
satisfactory  conclusion  that  maximum  unemployment,  which  was  over 
15  per  cent,  in  1878,  has  never  been  so  high  since,  even  in  periods 
when  the  cycle  of  trade  has  reached  its  worst,  as  it  did  in  1886  and 
1893.  The  minimum,  however,  presents  a  less  satisfactory  trend  of 
progress.  It  has  risen  somewhat  of  late  years. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  has  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  causes  of  this  cyclic  movement  in  trade,  and  betrays  a  curious  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  famous  Bank 
Act.  “  The  coining  of  credit,”  he  remarks,  “  became  impossible  after 
its  enactment.”  “  Time,  however,”  he  thinks,  has  repealed  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844.”  This  is,  of  course,  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  no  talk  of  suspending  the  Act  since  the  Overend- 
Gurney  panic  in  1866.  That,  however,  is  not  because  time  or  anything 
else  has  repealed  it,  or  in  any  way  weakened  its  authority,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  because  banking  conditions  have  so  thoroughly  accommodated 
themselves  to  it,  that  there  is  never  a  thought  nowadays  of  infringing 
it.  Finance,  however,  is  clearly  not  the  writer’s  strong  point. 

In  regard  to  the  burning  question  of  old  age  pensions.  Professor 
Chapman’s,  and  also  it  may  be  remarked  Lord  Brassey’s,  final  pro¬ 
nouncement  is  this,  that  if  a  certain  number  of  millions  were  available 
annually  for  purposes  of  social  betterment,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  spend  them  on  the  rising  than  on  the  passing  generation.  There 
may  be  some  measure  of  truth  in  this  ;  but  it  is  at  the  best  an  academic 
utterance,  as  the  question  never  presented  itself  in  that  shape  to  any 
section  of  the  public.  What  is  bringing  about  the  inauguration  of 
the  old  age  pension  scheme  is  not  any  reasoning  as  to  its  being  the 
ideally  best  expenditure  of  certain  spare  millions,  but  rather  the  more 
or  less  consciously  realized  feeling  that  justice  demands  of  the  community 
a  more  adequate  provision  than  has  been  hitherto  made  for  those  who, 
in  their  day,  have  shared  the  burden  of  taxation  and  assisted  to  build 
up  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  From  the  sentiment  prevalent  not 
less  in  the  Unionist  than  in  the  Liberal  party,  it  is  clear  that  old  age 

*  As  I  write  (May  21)  the  news  has  come  that  the  Bill,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  Act,  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Wade,  the  Premier.  The  amendments,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  carried,  are  all  in  the  direction  of  making  its  operation  more 
effective  and  more  drastic. 
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peDsions  in  some  form  were  from  the  first  mevitable.  Whether,  how* 
ever,  it  can  be  right  or  wise  to  pass  the  measure  in  a  form  that  makes 
it  reward  on  thrift  at  the  expense  of  thrift  is  another  question  altogether. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  any  criticism  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  introductory  chapter,  and  to  those  fortunately 
rare  excursions  into  the  realm  of  the  mathematical  economics  and  the 
marginalist  phraseology  which  occur  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  older  members  of  the  mathematical  school.  Professor 
Chapman  roundly  asserts  of  its  doctrines  that  they  are  **  now  commonly 
accepted.’*  That  is  only  true  to  this  extent,  that  they  are  accepted 
by  the  dominant  school  in  England  at  the  present  moment.*  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  both  the  Institute  and  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
as  well  as  the  independent  economists  who  belong  to  neither,  such  as 
M.  Yves  Guyot,  refuse  altogether  to  concern  themselves  with  them.* 
In  Germany  the  great  historical  school  likewise  either  ignores  or 
rejects  them.  In  America  opinion  is  more  divided.  At  Harvard, 
Professor  Taussig  damns  them  with  faint  praise  and  most  effective 
criticism.  At  Yale,  President  Hadley,  while  treating  them  respect¬ 
fully,  thinks  they  should  be  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  psychology — 
anything  apparently  to  get  rid  of  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  economics. 
At  Chicago,  Professor  Laughlin  will  have  none  of  them ;  while  at 
Columbia,  on  the  contrary,  they  undoubtedly  hold  the  fort.  Their 
merits,  of  course,  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.  This  much,  however, 
may  be  said,  that  our  economists  certainly  do  nothing  to  enhance 
their  authority  with  the  outside  public  by  their  resort  to  the  novel 
and  uncouth  phraseology  of  the  theory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  do  much 
to  undermine  it.  When  the  ordinary  reader,  for  example,  comes 
across  such  an  utterance  as  this  on  page  223  of  the  present  work : 

In  Class  A  of  the  second  group  of  industries — say  the  case  of  brick¬ 
layers — what  is  best  for  the  workpeople  involved  depends  upon  the 
elasticity  of  the  short-period  demand  curve  which  we  suppose  to 
oscillate  parallel  to  itself,  the  amount  of  its  oscillations  and  the 
character  of  the  variation  of  disutility  with  the  hours  of  labour  per 
day  or  per  week,”  etc.,  etc.  The  chances  are,  not  that  he  is  impressed 
by  it,  but  rather  that  be  resents  it.  It  is  felt  that  this  use  of  an 
occult  language  imports  a  claim  to  some  method  of  discovering  the 
truth  on  social  questions  which  is  not  open  to  the  outside  world.  As 
the  outside  world  in  this  instance  embraces  experts  in  social  and 

'  The  same  school,  as  we  know,  almost  to  a  man  accepted  bimetallism  while  it 
was  still  possible  for  any  one  to  accept  it. 

*  See  “  Bconomic  Literature  in  France  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,”  by  Prof.  Qide  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  June,  1907. 
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economic  questions  in  the  Press,  the  legislature,  and  the  Bankers’ 
Institute  quite  as  competent  as  any  that  the  universities  produce,  it 
is  not  likely  that  such  a  claim  will  be  readily  conceded.  It  is  much 
more  likely,  indeed,  that  the  value  of  all  that  those  who  advance  it 
may  have  to  say,  even  when  in  itself  it  might  be  well  worth  attending 
to,  will  be  fatally  discounted. 

William  Wabband  Cablile. 


MANUEL  D’ECONOMIE.  Par  Adolphe  Landbt,  Maitre  de 
Conferences  d’Histoire  des  Doctrines  Economiques  a  I’Ecole 
Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes.  [890  pp.  8vo.  12  frs.  50  c.  Giard 
et  Bri^re.  Paris,  1908.] 

In  a  short  preface,  M.  Landry,  who  is  already  creditably  known 
as  a  critic  upon  economic  questions,  explains  that  this  book  is  not 
intended  as  a  work  setting  forth  novel  ideas,  but  only  as  a  “  manual  ” 
for  students,  that  is,  a  useful  guide  to  serve  them  in  their  studies.  In 
such  object  he  has  perfectly  succeeded,  and  his  work  is  sure  to  take 
high  rank  among  economic  text-books.  Both  the  arrangement  of  his 
matter  and  his  fair  and  unprejudiced  discussion  of  the  ascertained  facts 
of  political  economy,  and  the  various  theories  put  forward  by  different 
teachers  and  schools,  may  be  trusted  to  commend  it  to  readers.  One 
unavoidable  drawback  to  such  treatment,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
that,  on  not  a  few  points,  the  author’s  exposition  is  inconclusive. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  discussion  of  such  primary 
subjects  as  value,  the  elements  of  production,  economic  possessions 
{bien$).  In  respect  of  some  subjects  also  evidently  he  relies  too  much 
upon  the  opinions  of  scarcely  competent  writers.  Of  such  subjects 
Co-operation  is  one,  more  especially  co-operative  credit,  upon  which 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the  best  authorities  even  of  his 
own  country,  not  to  speak  of  the  standard  authors  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  His  chapter  on  banking  likewise  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  He  does  not  appear  fully  to  appreciate  the  essential  difference 
between  the  position  severally  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank 
of  France.  We  in  England  do  not  by  any  means  envy  the  Bank  of 
France  its  millions  of  comparatively  idle  gold,  and  are  quite  satisfied 
with  our  **  Old  Lady,”  who  concentrates  the  country’s  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  author  deals  very  ably  with  exchange,  money,  the 
difficult  subject  of  profit,  and  with  international  trade.  He  points  out 
that  protectionist  theories  are  advocated  mainly  by  people  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  political  economy,  on  the  ground  of  deceptive  surface 
recommendations,  which  closer  inquiry  shows  to  be  fallacious.  He  is 
not,  perhaps,  quite  as  clear  in  his  view  on  this  point  as  free-traders  in 
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this  coantry.  And  he  credits  us  with  more  initiative  of  our  own  in 
our  evolution  of  free  trade  than  we  can  quite  lay  claim  to.  Huskisson’s 
“  Speeches  ”  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  began  relaxing  the  stringent 
provisions  of  our  Navigation  Act  (as  regards  coasting)  under  a  direct 
threat  of  retaliation  from  Prussia.  But  we  remained  protectionists  long 
after.  M.  Landry  also  credits  trusts  and  combines  with  a  longer  and 
tougher  life  than  one  may  venture  to  hope  that  they  really  possess. 
What  he  means  probably  is  that  production  on  a  large  scale,  the 
purchase  of  raw  material  in  huge  quantities,  etc.,  may  be  expected  to 
hold  their  own.  On  this  ground  one  would,  in  this  country,  be  dis¬ 
posed  even  to  disallow  some  of  his  supposed  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  For  we  already  have  large-scale  bakeries  and  steam  laundries. 
On  the  other  band,  small  agriculture  seems  destined  to  gain  upon  large. 

On  the  whole,  however,  M.  Larry’s  book  deserves  distinctly  to  be 
recommended  ;  it  may  probably  be  said  that  it  is  a  better  book  of  its 
precise  kind  than  we  possess  in  English. 

Henrt  W.  Wolff. 

FUENFUNDZWANZIG  JAHRE  POSTSPARKASSE.  [36  pp. 

4to.  K.  K.  Postsparkasseuamt.  Wien,  1908.3 

This  pamphlet,  issued  by  th*e  Governing  Board  of  the  Austrian 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence,  richly  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  savings  banks  and  of  thrift  gene¬ 
rally.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  itself  is  a  distinctively 
British  invention.  By  its  success  at  home  as  well  as  by  the  course  of 
triumph  which  it  has  run  across  half  the  globe,  yielding  everywhere 
similarly  satisfactory  results,  it  has  fully  justified  its  existence.  How¬ 
ever,  at  that  point  British  claims  to  credit  cease.  Our  imitators  have 
discovered  in  the  British  institution  a  convenient  stock  upon  which  to 
graft  new  useful  services.  The  slower  brain  of  the  Saxon,"  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  called  it  the  other  day,  has  thought  fit  to 
keep  its  valuable  possession  standing  still  where  Gladstone  left  it, 
revolving  on  its  axis  in  its  old  humdrum  way.  We  still  only  just 
collect  deposits  and  invest  them  in  Consols.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
intelligent  administration  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  National  Debt, 
who  saw  his  chance  of  investing  half  the  money  in  Public  Works 
securities,  we  should  have  had  to  deprive  our  depositing  public  of  one- 
fourth  or  one-half  per  cent,  of  their  interest.  The  capital  on  our 
bands  has  grown  truly  unwieldy.  Still  we  move  on  in  the  same  anti¬ 
quated  groove.  It  never  appears  to  occur  to  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  that  they  might  do  well  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the 
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public,  by  directing  the  course  of  thrift  straight  into  Consols,  instead 
of  forcing  it  through  the  narrow  and  inconvenient  passage  of  the 
savings  bank,  by  simply  copying  the  French  system  of  issuing  bearer 
bonds  in  small  amounts.  It  never  appears  to  occur  to  them  that  part 
of  the  unmanageable  amount  of  capital  accumulated  might  be  turned 
to  good  account  for  housing  purposes.  And  so  on. 

The  Austrian  Post  Office  Savings  Bank — although  placed  at  the 
outset  in  a  position  of  greater  difficulty,  as  having  very  strongly 
developed  private  saving  institutions  to  compete  with,  including 
actually  the  largest  in  the  world — has  within  its  brief  period  of  exist¬ 
ence  shown  much  greater  initiative  and  originality.  Its  ordinary 
savings  business  has  developed  most  satisfactorily.  The  Report  for 
1907  records  5,002,342  transactions,  to  the  total  amount  of  282,671,060 
crowns,  leaving  a  balance  standing  to  depositors’  credit  of  218,888,775 
crowns,  which  means  75  deposits  per  1000  inhabitants  and  an  average 
balance  of  106*03  crowns.  That  is  fairly  good  for  a  country  like 
Austria,  by  the  side  of  highly  developed  free  savings  banks,  etc.  But 
the  Bank  has  claimed  the  much  greater  distinction  of  adopting  a  quite 
new  service,  which  has  made  it  in  very  truth  a  people’s  “  bank  ”  for 
the  entire  empire,  in  which  every  one  may,  by  means  of  a  trifling  deposit 
standing  to  his  credit,  secure  for  himself  the  convenience  of  a  drawing 
account,  the  use  of  a  safe  for  depositing  deeds  and  effects,  and  the 
service  of  a  brokerage  department  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securi¬ 
ties.  Such  a  popular  banking  department  is  conveniently  supplemented 
by  a  well-organized  clearing  house.  This  institution  has  become 
immensely  popular.  The  turnover  in  this  department  alone  amounted, 
in  1907,  to  21,583,934  crowns.  The  number  of  distinct  accounts, 
having  grown  within  the  year  by  27,858,  stood,  at  the  end  of  1907,  at 
79,711,  representing  an  aggregate  balance  of  366,995,104  crowns. 
And  such  service  has  yielded  the  State  a  net  profit  of  about  8,000,000 
crowns.  The  convenience  of  being  able  to  draw  cheques,  for  even 
the  smallest  amounts,  and  of  transmitting  money  by  such  easy  means, 
even  to  foreign  countries,  and  of  having  all  ordinary  banking  services 
performed  practically  without  cost — since  the  interest  allowed  on 
balances  reaUy  pays  all  the  fees — is  generally  appreciated.  From 
Austria  the  institution  has  made  its  way  readily  into  Hungary  and 
Switzerland ;  quite  recently  it  has  been  taken  up,  to  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  the  population,  by  Germany  ;  and  Italy  is  already 
agitating  for  its  adoption. 

We  do  not  need  precisely  the  same  kind  of  service  in  this  country, 
because  we  have  institutions  of  different  kinds  meeting  the  same 
requirements.  However,  the  inventiveness  and  ready  resource  of 
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Austrian  savings  bank  authorities  might  well  serve  as  an  example 
to  British  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  as  suggesting  other  new 
departures. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

LES  RETEAITES  OUVRIERES  EN  BELGIQUE.  Par 
Alphonse  Andr£,  Docteur-en>Droit.  [373  pp.  Large  8vo.  6 
francs.  Giard  et  Brifere.  Paris,  1907.] 

This  book  has  been  published  at,  for  us,  an  opportune  moment. 
Nearly  everybody  in  this  country  is  pledged  to  Old  Age  Pensions,  and 
yet  none  of  us  appear  quite  to  know  how  to  apply  them.  We  waver 
between  the  two  extremes  of  the  German  contributory  system  and 
Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  non-contributory  and  indiscriminating  scheme, 
staging  off  the  interval  with  fancy  schemes  of  our  own. 

In  his  volume  Dr.  Andr4  tells,  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner,  how  the 
problem  has  been  solved  in  Belgium,  after  a  great  deal  of  preliminary 
inquiry  and  elaboration.  Unquestionably  this  scheme  is  one  of 
**  endowment  of  thrift,”  such  as  we  are  in  search  of  ;  but  it  is  estimated 
that  within  about  ten  years  from  now  it  will  embrace  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  all  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  relieving  them  at  an 
expense  to  the  State  which  M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  pronounces  very 
bearable.  In  1906,  after  only  three  years  of  actual  application,  it  was 
shown  to  be  benefiting  853,000  persons,  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of 
16,000,000  francs  (£800,000). 

The  scheme  is  this.  The  State  helps  no  one  who  will  not  help 
himself  by  insuring  for  an  old  age  pension  in  the  Cause  G4n^ale 
de  Retraites,  which  is  a  national  institution  attached  to  the  National 
Savings  Bank.  Up  to  15  francs  a  year  it  supplements  every  franc 
which  the  insured  puts  into  that  institution  by  a  grant  of  60  centimes. 
Nothing  is  allowed  for  beyond  15  francs,  although,  of  course,  any  one 
is  free  to  pay  in  more.  That  means  that  if  a  man  pays  in  15  francs 
in  one  year,  he  will  find  himself  credited  with  24  francs,  which  ensure 
a  pension  according  to  scale.  Supposing  that  he  pays  in  only  5  francs, 
his  account  will  be  credited  with  8  francs,  the  State  grant  amounting 
to  only  3  francs.  There  is  no  need  for  him  to  pay  in  such  contribu¬ 
tion  out  of  his  own  earnings.  His  employer  may  pay  them  for  him, 
or  else  the  parish,  or  friends,  or  some  philanthropist.  However,  State 
assistance  does  not  end  at  this  point.  Still  further  to  encourage  thrift 
the  State  offers  to  every  friendly  society  a  grant  of  2  francs  annually 
in  respect  of  every  old  age  pension  insurance  effected  with  it,  towards 
which  at  least  3  francs  has  been  paid  in  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  friendly  society  is  at  liberty  to  employ  such  grant  as  it  pleases  ; 
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but  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  societies  actually  carry  such  grants  to 
the  credit  of  each  separate  account.  In  this  way  our  man  will  find 
his  contribution  of  15  francs  per  annum  to  the  Caiste  and  3  francs  to 
the  society,  18  francs  in  all,  supplemented  by  11  francs,  paid  in  in 
addition  by  the  State,  which  is  73  per  cent,  of  his  own  contributions, 
bringing  up  his  premium  paid  to  29  francs  in  all.  If  he  pays  only  10 
francs  he  will  receive  8  francs  State  assistance,  which  means  80  per 
cent,  of  his  own  provident  payment  supplemented  by  the  community. 
Even  that  is  not  all.  For  the  several  provinces  make  up  a  further 
addition,  which  varies  from  10  centimes  per  franc  in  Antwerp  and  30  in 
Flanders  ;  and  that  may  mean  fully  doubling  the  man’s  own  contribution. 

In  respect  of  the  payments  thus  far  spoken  of  only  about  4,000,000 
francs  bad  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  in  1906.  But  there 
are,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  persons  now  too  old  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  insurance.  For  such  people  temporary  provision  has  been 
made.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  that  which  taxes  the  State  most 
heavily,  absorbing  in  1906  about  12,000,000  francs  of  State  money. 
However,  this  portion  of  the  expense  is  bound  gradually  to  decline, 
more  or  less  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  other  increases. 

There  are  not  a  few  people  in  this  country  who  still  maintain  that 
all  that  is  required  may  be  done  without  State  aid,  either  by  self-help 
or  else  by  perfected  poor  relief.  And  leaders  of  the  large  friendly 
societies  support  them  in  this  contention.  However,  once  we  set  our¬ 
selves  to  discover  some  acceptable  scheme  of  State-aided  pensions,  we 
can  scarcely  cover  too  much  ground  in  our  inquiries.  And  among 
schemes  actually  applied  in  practice,  certainly  the  Belgian  seems  as 
successful  and  as  well  worth  studying  as  any. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

ESSAYS  IN  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION.  By  John 
A.  Faiblie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Administrative  Law  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  [viii.,  374  pp.  8vo.  10«.  6d.  net. 
Macmillan.  New  York,  1908.] 

In  this  series  of  nineteen  papers,  written  at  different  times  and  for 
various  purposes.  Professor  Fairlie  brings  together  a  mass  of  material 
relating  to  American  and  European  municipal  administration  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  student  of  comparative  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Although  in  his  preface  be  disclaims  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  thoroughly  comprehensive  treatment,  there  is  nevertheless  no  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  municipal  affairs  left  untouched,  and  the  book  forms  a 
fairly  complete  survey  of  American  urban  government. 

The  essays  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  the  first  of  which  deals 
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more  especially  with  organization  and  the  relation  of  the  Municipality 
to  the  State.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
policy  of  the  numerous  States  brought  under  review,  some  granting 
large  powers  both  of  legislation  and  administration  to  the  local  bodies, 
while  others  look  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  at  any  effort  to  extend 
local  autonomy.  And  this  latter  attitude  finds  some  justification  in 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  municipal  authorities  appoint  their  officials, 
not  on  the  merit  system  and  with  permanency  of  tenure,  as  in  this 
country,  but  purely  from  political  considerations.  The  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  policy  is  inefficiency  and  corruption.  No  officer  is 
certain  for  how  long  he  will  retain  bis  position,  and  it  is  perhaps 
inevitable,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he  should  think  more  of 
taking  advantage  of  his  office  to  forward  his  own  interests,  than  of 
endeavouring  to  fit  himself  for  a  post  which  he  will  have  to  relinquish 
upon  an  opposite  swing  of  the  political  pendulum.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  in  several  States  to  supersede 
this  system  of  temporary  political  officials  by  a  staff  of  men  specially 
trained  for  municipal  service. 

The  second  group  of  papers  enters  more  particularly  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  scope  of  municipal  functions,  the  question  of  municipal 
vertui  private  ownership  of  public  utilities  receiving  its  full  share  of 
attention.  The  history  of  municipal  lighting  in  Detroit,  and  the 
Street  Railway  Question  in  Chicago,  are  interesting,  as  showing  the 
distinctly  American  manner  of  approaching  these  questions.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  the  revenue  systems  of  American  and  foreign  cities, 
with  its  carefully  prepared  tables  of  comparative  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture,  is  well  worth  studying. 

The  last  group  of  four  essays  deals  with  municipal  government  in 
Europe,  and  serves  as  a  basis  of  comparison  and  suggestion  for  reform. 
The  first  of  these  relates  entirely  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  municipal 
enterprises  of  Glasgow,  London,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns 
are  considered.  Vienna  has  an  article  to  itself,  and  from  the  writer’s 
description  well  deserves  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  cities 
in  the  world  in  regard  to  municipal  enterprise.  It  owns  water-works, 
slaughter-houses,  markets,  public  baths,  savings  banks,  gas  and  electric 
light  works,  and  tramways. 

The  book  fitly  closes  with  a  short  paper  on  “  Instruction  in  Muni¬ 
cipal  Government,”  in  which  is  advocated  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  good  government  in  the  higher  schools,  as  well  as  at  the  universities. 
This  is  a  point  which  might  with  advantage  be  pressed  upon  our  own 
educational  authorities,  for  the  ignorance  of  the  average  citizen  in  this 
direction  is  appalling.  James  L.  Docgan. 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  ECONOMIC  THEORY.  By  John  Bates 

Clabk,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  University. 

[561  pp.  Large  8vo.  8«.  6d.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1907.] 

This  is  a  closely  reasoned  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  and  deals 
in  general  principles  rather  than  in  detailed  applications  of  economic 
law.  The  author  traces  the  working  of  economic  forces  from  the 
simplest  beginnings,  in  connexion  both  with  the  isolated  individual 
and  with  industrial  society.  He  avoids  much  of  the  usual  phraseology 
of  the  subject,  and  illustrates  bis  argument  with  simple  diagrams, 
which  really  help  the  reasoning  instead  of  adding  to  its  difficulty. 
For  it  cannot  be  called  an  easy  book  ;  its  discussions  are  thorough  and 
subtle,  though  welcome  to  the  economic  student  because  of  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  thought,  combined  with  clarity  of  style. 

Professor  Clark  lays  great  stress  on  certain  leading  ideas,  and 
emphasizes  them  by  frequent  repetition.  One  of  these  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  static  and  dynamic  economics.  He  describes  this  at 
some  length,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  in  the  actual  or  dynamic  con¬ 
dition  of  industrial  society,  values  of  all  kinds  tend  to  those  of  the 
theoretic  static  rate,  so  long  as  competition  is  free.  This  is  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  well-known  distinction  between  market  value  and  natural 
or  normal  value  ;  and  it  gives  a  good  general  grasp  of  the  abstract 
principle  of  exchange.  But  the  description  of  the  **  entrepreneur  ”  in 
the  scheme  is  hardly  satisfactory.  In  a  static  condition  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  obtaining  no  profits,  since  the  shares  go  to  the  other  pro¬ 
ducers  in  exact  proportion  to  their  contributions  to  the  finished  result. 
The  **  entrepreneur  ”  is  said  only  to  get  the  overpliu  which  may  or  may 
not  fall  to  him  in  a  dynamic  state.  It  is  true  that  he  is  here  conceived 
only  in  his  economic  function ;  while,  as  an  individual,  it  is  admitted 
that  he  may  be  a  manager  or  a  capitalist,  or  both.  But  even  then  the 
conception  is  misleading,  since  some  work,  if  only  the  effort  of  brain 
necessary  for ‘direction,  is  essential  ;  and  in  economic  theory,  all  work 
must  have  its  reward. 

Another  characteristic  point  of  the  book  is  the  examination  of 
value  from  the  point  of  view  of  demand.  This  doctrine  of  final  or 
marginal  utility  has  already  been  worked  up  to  a  fine  point  by  other 
writers  ;  but  Professor  Clark’s  exposition  is  even  more  searching  than 
that  of  his  predecessors,  and  well  repays  study.  His  account  of  dis¬ 
tribution  calls  for  less  comment,  except  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  rent.  Here,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  stereotyped  distinction 
between  rent  and  other  payments,  he  minimizes  the  inherent  differences 
between  natural  resources  and  capital  (taken  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
accumulated  results  of  labour).  Thus,  he  does  not  explain  where  rent 
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would  be  if  couTention  had  not  established  the  landlord.  It  is  distinct 
from  other  sharers  in  distribution  :  to  which  one,  therefore,  should  it  be 
added  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  analogy  with  capital  and  labour  is 
illuminating,  where  each  is  described  as  permanent  in  the  aggregate, 
and  perishable  only  in  its  component  parts.  This  portrays  well  the 
continuous  stream  of  capital  and  labour — despite  the  truth  of  Mill’s 
dictum,  “  Capital  is  consumed,”  and  the  fact  of  the  death  of  individual 
labourers. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  comes  nearer  to  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  day  ;  though  the  author  keeps  to  his  level  of  scientific 
reasoning,  since  he  does  not  deal  directly  with  specific  facts  or  statistics, 
but  rather  with  the  principles  that  underlie  them.  First,  the  economic 
area  is  defined,  as  comprising  those  countries  that  are  in  close  industrial 
connexion  with  each  other — an  ever-increasing  area;  though  even 
here  there  are  limits  to  free  competition,  apart  from  the  action  of 
States.  Then  certain  principles  are  laid  down,  not  new  in  themselves, 
but  advanced  in  a  striking  manner.  Such  are — the  evil  of  increasing 
population  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  resources  ;  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  Protection,  in  aiding  an  immature  industry  ;  the  use  of 
voluntary  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  strikes,  in  order  to  secure 
the  just  economic  share  of  payment ;  and  so  on. 

The  chief  practical  conclusion,  however,  from  these  statements  on 
present  conditions  is  the  pressing  necessity  to  check  monopoly.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clark  is  doubtless  thinking  of  monopoly  primarily  as  it  affects 
America  ;  but  the  principle  of  monopoly  is  the  evil  which  has  now  to 
be  combated  everywhere.  The  author  considers  that  the  State  should 
meet  this  danger  ;  not  in  order  to  prevent  monopoly  in  any  form,  but 
to  ensure  always  the  possibility  of  potential  competition.  This  would 
not  bo  the  “  State  interference  ”  deplored  by  the  vigorous  laissez-faire 
writers,  as  injuriously  checking  healthy  competition.  Bather  would 
it  secure  the  fruit  of  such  free  competition,  of  which  monopoly  is  a 
perversion. 

This  in  itself  is  a  suggestive  idea ;  and  the  whole  book  is  full  of 
interest,  not  least  in  showing  how  a  right  understanding  of  economic 
theory  must  be  the  basis  of  industrial  policy.  The  author  follows 
his  own  line  of  thought ;  be  makes  hardly  any  reference  to  other 
economists.  We  may  not  find  the  order  of  his  subjects  is  one  that 
is  best  for  our  own  progression  of  thought,  while  we  shall  certainly 
be  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  too  sanguine  over  the  increase  of  material 
prosperity;  but  his  book  is  based  upon  sound  reasoning,  and  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  economic  literature. 


M.  W.  Middleton. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


rpHE  Fifth  Lambeth  Conference  has  met,  and  its  results  are 
before  us  in  a  volume  containing  the  Encyclical  Letter, 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Conference,  and  the  Reports  of  the  various 
committees.  In  the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  where  the 
Conference  assembled,  were  placed  busts  of  the  four  Archbishops 
who  presided  over  the  four  previous  Conferences;  and  many 
must  have  reflected  on  the  growth  of  life  and  increase  of  energy 
that  have  been  features  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  the  last 
forty  years,  and  have  wondered  how  each  previous  president 
would  have  regarded  both  the  subjects  and  the  methods  of 
inquiry  adopted  on  this  occasion.  In  every  respect  a  wider 
and  more  human  view  of  things  is  apparent ;  and  in  no  case  is 
this  more  true  than  in  the  passages  that  deal  with  the  Moral 
Witness  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  the  Report  of  the  committee 
specially  charged  with  this  subject,  but  also  in  the  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  whole  Conference,  and  in  the  Encyclical  which 
the  Archbishop  signs  on  its  behalf. 

If  there  was  any  ground  for  the  accusation  that  the  Christian 
Social  Union  had  “  captured  ”  the  platform  of  Section  A  at  the 
Pan-Anglican  Congress,  we  may  take  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  no  greater  one-sidedness  resulted  than  is  apparent  in  the 
official  utterances  of  the  assembled  Bishops,  where  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  tactics.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  leaders  of 
Church  thought  to-day  accept  the  general  principles  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  Christian  Social  Union ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  recognize  the  fact  and  the  obligation  to  new  eflbrt  which  it 
involves.  On  a  question  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  no  need 
for  a  decision  on  a  single  point,  the  Resolutions  of  the  Bishops 
naturally  represent,  not  the  utmost  that  a  majority  could  carry, 
VoL.  XVIII.— No.  4.  2  c 
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but  what  all  can  agree  to  as  both  true  in  itself  and  expedient 
to  be  said.  The  attitude  of  the  Conference  to  our  point  of  view 
has  always  been  fidendly;  but  now  that  point  of  view  is 
accepted  by  the  Bishops  as  their  own.  Thus  we  find  vindicated 
the  principle  of  our  union  which  precludes  the  idea  that  we 
should  “  formulate  a  specific  Christitm  Social  Union  programme 
as  distinct  from  our  general  Churchmanship.” 

Some  years  aigo  the  mere  existence  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  as  a  separate  body  made  such  a  claim  appear  arrogant  to 
some  persons.  However,  it  is  no  sectional  body,  but  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  which  writes :  “  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Church  to  welcome  this  (the  democratic)  move¬ 
ment  as  one  of  the  great  developments  of  human  history,  which 
have  behind  them  the  authority  of  God.  It  follows  that  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  Church  to  help  to  keep  the  spirit  of  democracy 
true  to  the  divine  purpose.  Its  aim,  therefore,  will  be  to  assert 
a  claim,  and  to  recognize  an  obligation.”  The  claim  is  **  That 
.the  whole  sphere  of  human  life,  material  as  well  as  spiritual, 
must  be  consecrated  to  the  highest  purpose ;  that  every  human 
aspiration,  that  every  natural  human  desire,  is  meant  to  find  its 
legitimate  satisfaction,  while  all  human  wills  and  activities 
must  be  brought  under  the  sway  of  Christian  law.”  And  the 
obligation  implies  “  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  apply 
the  truths  and  principles  of  Christianity,  especially  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man,  to  the  solution  of  social  and  economic  difficulties,  to 
awaken  and  educate  the  social  conscience,  to  further  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  legislation  (while  preserving  its  own  independence  of 
political  party),  and  to  strive,  above  all,  to  present  Christ  before 
men  as  a  living  Lord  and  King  in  the  realm  of  common  life.” 


The  Bishops  too  have  heard  the  cry,  “  Curse  your  charity ;  we 
want  justice.”  And,  far  from  being  outraged  or  stopping  their 
ears,  they  content  themselves  with  rewording  it  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  following  passage :  “  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  that  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Church  a  prominent 
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place  should  be  given  to  those  practical  principles  of  morality 
which  are  already  recognized  by  the  people  as  true — e.g.  brother¬ 
hood,  justice,  including  justice  to  other  races  than  our  own, 
honesty,  purity,  peaceableness,  self-education,  cleanliness,  and 
care  of  health ;  and  that  there  should  be  put  plainly  before  the 
rich  and  leisured  classes  the  sin  of  idleness,  the  responsibility 
of  property,  the  paramount  duty  of  public  service,  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  selfish  luxury  with  professing  Christianity,  and 
the  duty  of  substituting  justice  and  sympathy  and  brotherly 
efibrt  for  a  condescending  and  thoughtless  benevolence.” 

Two  of  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  whole  Conference  are 
so  important  and  so  relevant  that  we  must  be  cdlowed  to  quote 
them. 

“44.  The  Conference  recognizes  the  ideals  of  brotherhood 
which  underlie  the  democratic-movement  of  this  century ;  and, 
remembering  our  Master’s  example  in  proclaiming  the  in¬ 
estimable  value  of  every  human  being  in  the  sight  of  God,  calls 
upon  the  Church  to  show  sympathy  with  the  movement,  in  so 
far  as  it  strives  to  procure  just  treatment  for  all  and  a  real 
opportunity  of  living  a  true  human  life,  and  by  its  sympathy  to 
commend  to  the  movement  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whom  all  the  hopes  of  society  are  bound  up.” 

“  49.  The  Conference  urges  upon  members  of  the  Church 
practical  recognition  of  the  moral  responsibility  involved  in 
their  investments.  This  moral  responsibility  extends  to — 

“  (a)  The  character  and  general  social  efiect  of  any  business 
or  enterprise  in  which  their  money  is  invested ; 

“  (6)  The  treatment  of  the  persons  employed  in  that  business 
or  enterprise ; 

“(c)  The  due  observance  of  the  requirements  of  the  law 
relating  thereto ; 

“  (e2)  The  payment  of  a  just  wage  to  those  who  are  employed 
therein.” 

We  make  no  apology  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  these 
Resolutions  and  Reports.  The  Lambeth  Conference  only  meets 
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once  in  ten  years,  and  it  is  important  to  impress  upon  as  wide  a 
public  as  possible,  both  within  and  without  the  Church,  the 
view  which  the  Bishops  can  agree  to  set  forth  in  their  decennial 
message.  It  is  only  through  the  Ghristisin  Church  that  the 
highest  social  service  can  be  done,  and  it  is  only  in  social  service 
that  the  Church  will  realize  its  full  dignity  and  joy. 

In  addition  to  the  Lambeth  Conference  we  saw  assembled 
in  London  this  summer  the  International  Peace  Congress.  It 
was  a  great  success  so  far  as  attendance  at  the  meetings  is 
concerned.  How  far  it  helped  on  its  great  cause  no  one  can 
estimate,  but  it  was  significant  that  the  King  received  the 
members  of  the  Congress  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  its 
aims.  It  was  no  Little  Englander  or  Socialist,  but  Lord 
Lansdowne  who  not  long  ago  said,  "  The  day  may  come  when 
the  democracies  of  Europe  will  choose  rather  to  eat  their  bread 
in  peril  than  starve  in  security.”  The  alternatives  may  not  be 
so  gloomy  as  that,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  day 
of  peace  will  not  come  till  people  generally  realize  that  our  vast 
preparations  for  war  are  a  check  upon  social  reconstruction  and 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  and  determine  that 
pr(^ress  shall  be  hindered  in  this  way  no  longer. 

The  republication  of  Mr.  Hanson’s  book  on  The  Scdvation 
Army  and  the  Public  in  a  sixpenny  edition  should  be  enough 
to  galvanize  even  that  rather  imperious  and  self-satisfied 
society  into  making  some  sort  of  apology  and  justification  for 
the  general  conduct  of  its  affairs.  No  doubt  it  is  unwise  for 
any  public  individual  or  body  to  cringe  before  every  little  breath 
of  criticism.  But  a  society  which  makes  pretentious  claims  of 
service  to  the  community,  and  draws  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  from  charitable  and  philanthropic  people  on  the 
strength  of  those  claims,  can  hardly  afford  to  allow  a  serious 
indictment  of  its  policy  and  methods  to  be  launched  without 
taking  any  official  notice  of  such  charges.  It  will  probably 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  be  told  that  the  Salvation  Army 
only  spends  about  one-twelfth  of  its  annual  income  on  its  much 
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advertised  social  enterprises.  We  shall  be  quite  ready  to  listen 
to  any  defence  of  the  Army’s  policy ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
reason  to  doubt  whether  its  methods  of  social  reform  are  pro¬ 
ducing  any  considerable  amount  of  solid  and  permanent  results. 

The  success  of  the  Small  Holdings  movement  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  can  utilize  and  apply  the 
principle  of  co-operation.  We  aie,  therefore,  glad  to  welcome 
and  encourage  the  experiment  of  the  Co-partnership  Farms, 
Limited.  The  society  has  acquired  an  estate  of  110  acres  at 
Wingland  in  South  Lincolnshire,  and  has  a  capital  of  about 
£1200  at  its  disposal  for  practical  purposes.  Mr.  R.  Winfrey, 
M.P.,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  believes  in  the 
ability  of  the  Co-partnership  Farms,  Limited,  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  five  per  cent.,  and  to  provide  the  men  engaged  on  the  farm 
with  a  share  in  the  profits  over  and  above  their  wages.  A  hall 
for  social  uses  has  recently  been  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  Jephson, 
and  was  formally  opened  in  August  by  Earl  Carrington,  KG., 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


The  Trade  Union  Congress  has  now  met  for  the  third  time  at 
Nottingham.  On  the  first  occasion,  in  1872,  four  years  after  the 
Congress  had  been  established,  the  70  delegates  in  attendance 
only  represented  255,780  membera  In  1883,  163  delegates 
were  present,  representing  163  societies,  and  a  membership  of 
471,651.  This  year’s  Congress  was  attended  by  518  delegates, 
representing  213  societies  with  a  total  membership  of  1,776,000. 
In  his  presidential  address,  Mr.  D.  J.  Sbackleton,  M.P.,  dealt 
with  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  desiring  that  the  age  limit 
should  be  reduced  from  70  to  60;  with  the  Licensing  Bill, 
suggesting  that  the  nation  should  “resume  full  control  of  the 
traffic  ” ;  and  with  the  problem  of  unemployment,  urging  as  an 
immediate  step  the  complete  abolition  of  all  systematic  overtime. 

The  Congress  should  be  on  its  guard  against  any  further 
spread  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance  in  its  ranks.  It  was  need¬ 
lessly  ungracious  for  the  assembly  to  go  out  of  its  way  to 
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trounce  old  comrades  like  Mr.  Maddison,  M.P.,  and  Mr.Yivian, 
M.P.,  for  having  had  the  courage  to  express  their  honest  con¬ 
victions  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  ill-advised  “  Right 
to  Work  ”  Bill.  It  is  also  somewhat  inconsistent  to  deprecate 
military  wars,  and  to  advocate  recourse  to  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  all  international  differences,  while  at  the  same 
time  refusing  to  recognize  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  a  substitute  for  the  method  of  strikes  in  determining 
industrial  disputes. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  discussions  at  the  Elconomic 
and  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin 
were  of  much  scientific  importance.  The  impression  which  the 
newspapers  succeeded  in  giving  their  readers,  that  the  time 
of  the  Section  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  journalistic 
estimate  of  the  comparative  interest  of  the  public  in  politics 
and  economics ;  but  it  was  inevitable  that  a  meeting  in  Ireland 
would  be  overshadowed  by  Irish  problems,  and  Irish  problems 
above  all  others  appear  recalcitrant  to  scientific  treatment.  The 
chief  utility  of  these  meetings,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  enable  teachers  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  thus  in  many  ways  facilitate  the  progress  of 
science.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Dublin  meeting  was 
eminently  successful.  Fifteen  professors  or  assistant-professors 
and  lecturers  were  present,  a  number  which  would  have  been 
physically  impossible  a  few  years  ago.  They  represented  over 
a  dozen  separate  centres  of  instruction — Birmingham,  Boum- 
ville,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
London,  Manchester,  Oxford,  Sheffield,  and  St.  Andrews 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 
IN  ENGLAND.! 


“TT^HAT  is  now  Practicable  in  Socialism”  is  the  way  the 

^  ^  subject  of  this  afternoon  has  been  worded  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  let  me  phrase  the  subject  a 
little  differently,  and  to  call  it  “  The  Present  Position  of  Social 
Legislation.”  This  may  avoid  some  misunderstanding.  For,  in 
my  judgment,  the  dispassionate  observer  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  reached  an  attitude  of  entire  impartiality  as  between  the 
two  great  principles  of  Individualism  and  Socialism.  The 
history  of  the  past  and  the  evident  facts  of  human  nature  should 
have  made  him  realize  that  individual  freedom  and  social  con¬ 
trol,  individual  operation  and  social  action,  are  alike  necessary 
and  permanent  elements  in  human  affairs.  And  having  freed 
himself  with  great  toil  from  the  bondage  of  one  intellectual 
superstition,  that  of  Laiasez  favre,  he  should  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  succumb  to  its  equally  extreme  opposite.  For  some  time  to 
come,  progress  will  have  to  take  a  socializing  direction.  But 
this  anticipation  does  not  imply  the  acceptance  of  complete 
Socialism,  even  as  the  most  distant  ideal  or  possibility ;  it  does 
not  dispense  us,  moreover,  from  dealing  with  every  proposal  on 
its  merits,  and  from  considering  whether,  even  if  social  control 
be  itself  desirable,  the  measures  advocated  are  likely  to  achieve 
the  proposed  end. 

Let  us  spend  a  minute  or  two  first  in  reminding  ourselves  of 
the  number  and  gravity  of  the  tasks  to  which  the  State  is 
already  committed  in  England.  In  recent  years  most  of  those 
great  services  which  are  necessarily  of  a  local  and  monopolistic 
character  have  been  taken  over  by  the  municipalities;  the 

‘  A  paper  prepared  for  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress,  Jane  22,  1908,  with  some 
additions  and  note& 
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balance  of  advantage  clearly  indicates  the  desirability  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  transference,  and  the  only  serious  problem  which 
remains  to  be  solved  is  the  size  of  the  local  units  by  which  the 
services  shall  be  rendered.^  The  local  authorities,  again,  have 
now  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  primary  educa¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  change  in  the  apportionment  of  the  burden 
between  local  rates  and  imperial  taxation,  but  henceforward 
almost  the  whole  weight  is  to  rest  on  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  not  on  parents  or  philanthropic  subscribers.®  And 
to  these  comparatively  familiar  duties  of  the  State  consider 
what  we  are  about  to  add.  We  are  going  to  ask  our  munici¬ 
palities,  stimulated  and  watched  by  a  central  department,  to 
undertake,  for  the  first  time,  the  deliberate  planning  of  their 
own  areas,  and  to  defend  the  growth  of  new  suburbs  from  the 
arbitrary  chances  of  ownership  and  speculation.®  We  are  going 
to  limit,  for  the  first  time  by  express  regulation,  the  hours  of 
labour  of  adult  men  by  the  Miners’  Eight  Hour  Bill.*  And  we 

>  Hereon  eee  P.  Ashley,  English  Local  Oovemment  (1905),  p.  138,  and 
Fabian  Tract  125,  Municipalization  by  Provinces  (1905). 

*  Two  subsidiary  duties  recently  imposed  by  statute  on  Education  Authorities 
add  considerably  to  the  work,  and  make  fresh  demands  on  the  judgment,  of  the 
members  of  Education  Committees.  The  permission  to  provide  meals  for  such 
school  children  as  may  need  them  (1906)  will  doubtless  soon  be  made  use  of  in 
all  great  centres  of  population;  where  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  voluntary 
committee,  the  education  authority  will  nevertheless  require  to  take  cognisance 
of  it  and  see  that  it  is  properly  organized.  The  right  of  the  authority  to  recover 
the  cost  from  the  parents  has  already  proved  a  dead  letter.  The  Act  for  the 
Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children  (1907)  is  sure  to  stimulate  the  activity  of 
the  local  authorities  in  protecting  the  health  of  the  commrmity. 

’  A  problem  of  great  difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  now  before 
Parliament,  and  in  the  administration  of  any  future  act,  is  that  of  the  respective 
spheres  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board  and  of  the  local  authority.  Considering 
the  extent  to  which  local  government  in  suburban  districts  is  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  speculative  builder,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  confer  powers 
upon  the  central  department  which  are  likely  to  be  irksome  to  the  greater  local 
authorities  which  are  less  exposed  to  such  influence.  On  the  subject  in  general 
see  Nettlefold,  Practical  Housing  (1908).  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  a  desire 
to  secure  wider  scope  for  measures  of  town-planning  is  likely  to  lead,  in  cases 
where  such  extension  is  possible,  to  an  enlaigement  of  municipal  areas.  The 
vote  of  the  City  CouncO  of  Birmingham  (July,  1908)  to  accept  the  overtures  of 
the  district  of  Quinton  for  incorporation  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  victory  of  town- 
planning  policy  over  immediate  financial  considerations. 

*  The  necessary  development  of  the  inspecting  force  in  the  Mines  Department 
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are  going  to  provide  a  pension  from  public  funds  for  every  poor, 
aged  person,  not  disqualified  by  crime  or  some  other  external 
test  of  nnworthiness.^  If  this  Congress  had  met  last  year,  the 
discussion  of  these  three  measures  would  probably  have  been 

of  the  Home  Office,  parallel  with  that  in  the  Factory  Department,  is  illnstrated 
by  the  appointment  for  the  first  time  of  a  Chief  Insiiector  of  Mines,  during  the 
course  of  the  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  Government’s  Eight  Honrs  Bill 
(1908).  During  the  winter  of  1907-8,  also,  the  Home  Office  exercised  in 
three  cases,  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  England — there  are  said  to  have 
been  one  or  two  previous  instances  in  Scotland — the  power  of  making  a  formal 
investigation  into  colliery  explosions  or  other  accidents  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  section  45  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887. 
The  greater  dignity  of  the  procedure  as  compared  with  previous  adjourned 
inquests  and  special  reports  is  worthy  of  attention. 

*  The  mechanism  provided  by  the  Government  Bill  now  (July,  1908)  before 
Parliament  [and  since  become  law]  embodies  several  important  new  departures 
in  the  relation  between  the  central  and  local  authority.  The  distribution  of 
pensions  is  to  be  locally  administered  by  “  local  pension  committees  ”  appointed 
by  borough,  district  and  county  councils,  not  necessarily  from  among  their  own 
members;  but  the  sums  required  are  to  be  “paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament.”  The  central  pension  authority  is  to  be  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  but  “  the  pension  officers  ”  are  to  be  appointed  by  “  the  Treasury  ” 
in  such  number  and  for  such  areas  as  “  they  ”  think  fit.  [According  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  circular  subsequently  issued,  the  local  officers  of 
Excise  are  to  act  in  this  capacity.]  These  pension  officers  are  to  report  on 
every  claim  before  it  is  considered  by  the  local  committee ;  and  “  if  any  decision 
of  the  local  pension  committee  ...  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  pension  officer,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  central  pension  authority 
and  shall  be  determined  by  them.”  Central  control  in  this  case — though 
natural  enough  as  the  funds  are  centrally  provided— seems  to  go  beyond  anything 
previously  attempted;  and  its  effect  (if  carried  out)  upon  the  calibre  and 
personnel  of  the  pension  committee  must  be  watched  with  some  anxiety. 

It  is  provided  in  the  bill  that  “  a  person  shall  be  disqualified  ”  “  if  he  has 
habitually  refused  to  work  or  habitually  refrained  from  working  when  he  was 
pb)r8ically  able  to  work,  or  if  he  has  been  brought  into  a  position  to  apply 
for  a  pension  through  his  own  wilful  act  or  misbehaviour.”  It  has  since 
been  explained  by  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  bill  that  this  clause  is  not 
intended  to  establish  any  test  of  “  character  ”  or  “  thrill  ”  beyond  the  exclusion 
of  obvious  loafers  and  wastrels ;  and  an  amendment  has  been  introduced  making 
membership  of  a  fiiendly  or  cooperative  society  or  of  a  trade  union,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  primd  fcusie  claim  for  consideration.  But,  however  ranch 
the  tests  under  the  Act  may  be  defined  as  specified  external  facte,  involving 
no  discretion  or  inquisition  on  the  part  of  the  pension  officer,  it  is  clear  that 
their  application  will  involve  considerable  labour  on  the  part  of  somebody, 
and  that  they  wQl  bring  about,  not  only  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
central  departments  and  fnendly  or  trade  societies,  but  also  a  greater  r^ularity 
and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  these  latter  bodies. 
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the  staple  business  of  this  section.  But  the  time  for  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  principle  in  these  matters  has  gone  by.  The  details  of 
the  measures  are  subject  to  amendment,  and  the  chances  of 
politics  may  delay  any  one  of  them  for  a  year  or  so.  But  to  all 
three  we  are  now  evidently  committed. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  behoves  us  to  be  cautious  in  our 
further  proposals.  There  is  surely  some  danger  that  legislation 
may  outrun  the  capacity  of  administration.  And  the  need  for 
deliberation  becomes  the  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  form  taken  by  the  administrative  problem  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  new  duties  the  State  discharges  through 
its  central  organs — the  “  Government  Departments.”  But  there 
has  been  for  some  time  a  growing  tendency  to  entrust  such 
duties  mainly  to  the  local  organs  of  the  State,  i.e.  the  popularly 
elected  local  authorities.  There  are,  no  doubt,  eager  reformers 
who  have  so  great  a  distrust  of  local  authorities  that  they  are 
prepared  to  put  every  fresh  power  into  the  hands  of  officials ; 
their  dream  is  of  an  always-efficient  Whitehall  in  permanent 
awe  of  an  earnest  Westminster.  But  as  things  are  at  present  in 
Elngland — with  the  growing  tendency  towards  municipal  self- 
government — these  ardent  spirits  are  not  likely  to  have  their 
way.  The  bulk  of  the  new  social  work  will  certainly  be  left, 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  local  authorities.  The  central 
departments  will  seek  to  prompt  the  local  bodies  and  to  super¬ 
vise  their  proceedings ;  and  more  use  will  doubtless  be  made  of 
the  principle  of  co-option  to  strengthen  the  local  administrative 
committees.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  amount  of  coercion 
from  above  to  which  local  authorities  will  submit ;  and  co-option 
can  never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  seriously  encroach  on  local 
democracy.  Hence,  the  fundamental  question  is  this  :  How  large 
is  going  to  be  the  supply  of  able  and  disinterested  and  zealous 
members  of  city  and  county  and  borough  and  district  councils  ? 
I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  placing  of  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  upon  these  local  bodies  may  help  to  attract  public- 
spirited  citizens  into  the  service  of  the  community.  But  no  one 
who  knows  how  the  committees  of  our  great  City  councils  are 
actually  constituted  at  the  present  moment  can  feel  altogether 
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comfortable  when  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  vastly  more  to  do. 
It  is  dangerously  easy  still,  in  spite  of  experience,  to  think  that 
legislation  will  execute  itsel£  May  I  remind  you  that  we  have 
had  for  years  on  the  statute-book  a  Housing  Act  which  can  be 
so  worked  as  to  effect  large  and  urgently  needed  improvements 
in  slum  quarters  at  scarcely  any  cost  to  the  ratepayers,^  and 
that  only  very  few  municipalities  have  made  any  energetic  and 
persistent  attempt,  so  far,  to  take  advantage  of  it  ? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  two  new  and  enormous  undertakings 
which  are  being  urged  upon  the  State  by  some  of  our  friends ; 
the  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  the  regulation 
of  wages.  The  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed  is  a  task 
which  it  is  proposed  to  entrust  to  local  committees.  It  would 
mean  in  practice  simply  the  establishment  of  larger  and  more 
numerous  labour  colonies.  But  if  anything  is  clear,  it  is  that 
such  labour  colonies  as  have  yet  been  tried,  whether  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  have  altogether  failed  in  their  main  purposes. 
They  have  not  brought  men  "  back  to  the  land  ” ;  they  are 
quite  unsuitable  for  skilled  artisans,  and  have,  in  fact,  not 
attracted  them;  they  have  permanently  benefited  very  few 
indeed  among  those  who  have  resorted  to  them ;  they  have  done 
little  more  than  help  to  tide  a  number  of  casual  labourers  over 
the  winter  months.^ 

*  Part  IL  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

*  The  best  statement  of  continental  experience  will  be  found  in  the  accounts 
by  Professor  Havor  (1893)  and  by  Mr.  ^hloss  (1904),  in  the  two  Reporit  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  deeding  with  the  Unemployed. 
The  continental  labour  colonies  were  described  in  1893  as  “not  so  much 
colonies  of  unemployed  as  receptacles  for  social  wreckage ;  ”  and  as  Professor 
Chapman  remarks,  after  a  survey  of  the  evidence  in  his  Work  and  Wages 
(vol.  ii.  1908,  p.  373),  “  more  recent  reports  go  to  prove  that  this  statement  still 
remains  true.” 

The  English  Labour  Colonies  have  been  filled  by  a  difierent  class.  According 
to  a  competent  authority,  Mr.  Beveridge,  the  great  majority  of  the  men  helped 
to  relief  work  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee  (which  preceded  and  suggested 
the  main  lines  of  Mr.  Long’s  Unemployed  Act  of  1905)  “  represented  a  class 
as  to  which  information  is  rare,  lying  between  the  members  of  expensive  trade 
unions  and  the  non-industrial  class  appearing  in  returns  of  pauperism  and 
vagrancy  ”  ( Toynbee  Record,  Oct.  1904).  But  the  results  have  been  almost 
equally  disappointing  from  the  industrial  point  of  view.  Referring  to  the  earlier 
experiments  of  the  Mansion  House  Conunittee,  Mr.  Beveridge  tells  us — 
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And  the  operations  of  labour  colonies  cannot  but  foster  what 
is  the  root  evil  of  the  present  situation.  Unemployment  is  a 

“It  was  hoped  that  those  assisted  would,  on  trade  recovering,  regain  their 
positions  in  regular  industry.  After  the  close  of  the  relief  works  (March  24) 
efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  how  far  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  hope  had 
been  fulfilled.  Partial  inquiries  were  conducted  by  voluntary  agency  at  various 
periods  in  April  and  June ;  fuller  results  covering  most  of  the  cases  are  to  hand, 
dating  from  the  end  of  July.  Briefly,  the  result  is  complete  disappointment  of 
the  hope  alluded  to  already ;  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  men  had  had 
anything  like  regular  work  between  leaving  the  relief  colonies  (January  to  March) 
and  the  end  of  July.” 

Since  then  similar  work  has  been  carried  on,  under  the  Act,  by  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  for  London.  According  to  its  last  report,  that  for  1906-7 
(summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  May,  1908) — which  records  a  vast  amount 
of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Body  and  of  the  Distress  Committees 
in  the  several  London  boroughs,  and  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
pessimism — 

“  Many  of  the  Distress  Committees  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  giving 
preference  to  certain  classes  of  applicants  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  of  the  Central  Body,  i.e.  to  those  ‘  usually  in 
regular  work,  but  temporarily  unable  to  And  employment,’  as  distinguished  from 
those  in  a  *  normal  condition  of  chronic  casual  employment.’  Several  Committees 
express  the  opinion  that  few  of  those  registering  were  men  of  the  type  whom 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  primarily  intended  to  assist,  the  majority 
of  the  applicants  being  casual  workers.  An  analysis  included  in  the  report 
indicates  that  about  one-quarter  of  those  who  received  relief  work  belong  to  the 
‘  preferential  ’  class,  and  about  three-quarters  to  the  casual  class.  As  to  any 
permanent  benefit  being  conferred  on  the  men,  a  good  deal  of  doubt  is  expressed 
by  several  Committees.  Men  after  being  discharged  from  relief  work  often 
failed  to  obtain  permanent  work  elsewhere.” 

And,  as  the  result  of  its  three  years’  work,  the  Central  Body  reaches  the  not 
very  hopeful  conclusion — 

“  It  is  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  unemployment  by  local  authorities, 
and  in  any  ffiture  legislation  the  question  should  be  dealt  with  nationally.” 

Information  is  brought  up  to  a  later  date  by  the  statement  of  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  29,  1908,  with 
r^ard  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Distress  Committees  throughout 
the  country  during  the  winter  of  1907-8.  It  appears  that  90,000  men  had 
registered  as  out-of-work ;  and  that,  of  these,  54,000  were  regarded  as  “qualified  ” 
by  the  Conunittees,  and  37,000  received  work.  “  53  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  men  who  were  qualified  and  received  work  were  general  or  casual 
labourers.  19  per  cent,  also,  of  the  total  were  from  the  building  trades,  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  them  would  be  general  labourers,  more  skilled  than 
unskilled,  but  still  not  mechanics.  In  a  word,  72  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
who  were  registered,  quaUfied  and  received  work,  were  either  from  the  ranks  of 
general  and  casual  labourers  or  from  the  building  trades.”  According  to  the 
same  statement,  2,513  men  have  passed  through  the  most  extensive  of  the 
labour  colonies,  that  at  Hollealey  Bay,  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence. 
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complex  phenomenon  with  many  causes  which  stretch  far  back 
into  the  past  But  the  chief  industrial  cause  is  the  fluctuation 
in  the  amount  of  employment  This  itself  is  the  outcome  of  our 
competitive  system;  and,  of  course,  the  more  a  country  is 
exposed  to  the  full  tide  of  world-competition — the  freer  its  trade 
— the  greater  this  fluctuation  must  be.  I  cannot  conceal  my 
conviction  that  we  shall  ultimately  And  it  necessary,  in  the 
interest  of  social  reform,  to  exercise  control  over  external 
commerce  as  well  as  over  internal  industry.  But  I  do  not 
desire  to  arouse  controversy  on  this  particular  point ;  I  mention 
it  only  lest  it  should  be  supposed  I  had  forgotten  it.  Apart 
from  the  limitation  of  international  competition,  our  main  hope 
must  rest,  I  think,  in  the  limitation  of  internal  competition 
among  employers  by  the  growth  of  capitalistic  combination.  I 
hope  social  reformers  are  not  going  to  join  in  an  indiscriminate 
outcry  against  “  trusts  ” :  trusts  are  doing  the  work  of  social 
reformers  in  their  own  effective  way,  though  they  certainly  need 
to  be  watched  and  kept  in  bounds.  But  whether  the  fluctu¬ 
ation  of  employment  is  going  to  be  lessened  in  ways  like  these 
or  not,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  not  be  lessened  by  labour  colonies. 
A  state  of  affairs  in  which,  as  soon  as  it  pays  an  employer  to 
drop  a  man,  he  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  State  until  it  suits 
an  employer  to  engage  him  again,  will  obviously  facilitate  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  labour  force,  and 
will  remove  some  of  the  existing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  more 
ruthless  competition. 

The  evil,  however,  of  unemployment  among  casual  labourers, 
though  mainly  due  to  an  actual  deficiency  of  work  at  particular 
seasons  and  places,  is  unquestionably  increased  by  the  mal¬ 
adjustment  of  the  supply  of  work  to  the  demand.  Among  the 
more  skilled  workmen  the  imions  serve,  more  or  less,  the 

Of  these,  148  had  emigrated,  37  only  had  “  returned  to  the  land  ”  (of  whom 
more  tlum  one-third  were  agricultural  labourers  before  they  went  to  the  colony) ; 
and  “  only  18  per  cent,  of  the  men  had  found  work  after  they  left  the  colony, 
as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  the  towns  and  cities  to  which  they  returned.'’ 
It  may  be  remarked  that,  judging  from  the  way  in  which  the  earlier  statistics, 
at  any  rate,  were  obtained,  this  last  figure  of  18  per  cent,  almost  certainly  needs 
considerable  reduction  to  represent  the  real  state  of  afiairs. 
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purpose  of  distributing  the  labour  as  it  is  required ;  but  casual 
labourers,  who  need  it  most,  have  no  such  assistance.  We  may 
well  think  that  there  is  a  place  here  for  Labour  Exchanges, 
not  to  cure  but  to  mitigate  unemployment.  To  do  this  they 
will  need  to  be  dissociated  from  Distress  Committees  or  Poor  Law 
agencies  and  Relief  Works;  they  will  require  to  be  equipped 
and  staffed  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  to  be  properly  grouped  and 
co-ordinated.  When  really  business-like  Labour  Exchanges 
have  been  set  up,  we  may  hope  that  public-spirited  employers 
will  make  a  p(wt  of  turning  to  them  for  such  casual  labour  as 
they  require.  It  may  even  be  possible,  after  a  time,  to  make 
recourse  to  the  Exchanges  compulsory  in  appropriate  cases  upon 
public  authorities  and  government  contractors.^ 

The  second  vast  undertaking  urged  upon  us  is  the  State 
regulation  of  wages.  In  this  case  it  is  the  central  authority  that 
is  to  do  the  work.  The  proposed  takes  two  forms:  one  is  for 
a  general  system  of  Compulsory  Arbitration,  on  the  model  of 
New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales  ;  the  other  is  a  more  limited 
advocacy  of  Wages  Boards  for  sweated  industries  following  the 
precedent  of  Victoria.  The  fundamental  difficulties  in  the 
larger  policy  are,  first,  the  absence  of  any  clearly  defined  and 
generally  accepted  standard  of  what  constitutes  a  fair  wage; 
and,  secondly,  the  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
coerce  workpeople.  Like  difficulties  have  been  successfully 
overcome  in  England  to  an  astonishing  extent  by  the  voluntary 
machinery  for  arbitration  which  has  grown  up  in  so  many 
trades.  But  this  is  just  because  the  arbitration  is  still  in  a 
real  sense  voluntary :  the  very  agreement  to  refer  a  matter  to 
arbitration  involving  an  engagement  to  abide  by  the  award  for 
a  certain  period,  even  if  unwelcome.  A  feeling  of  honour 
of  this  kind  naturally  cannot  exist  where  the  award  is  the 

>  Mr.  Beveridge  has  done  excellent  service  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
possibilities  (and  limitations)  of  Labour  Exchanges;  see  his  articles  in  the 
Economic  Journal  for  March,  1907,  and  March,  1908,  and  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  April,  1908.  Mr.  Beveridge  now  urges  that  employers  who  caimot 
dispense  with  casual  labour  should  he  compelled  by  statute  to  engage  it  only 
through  a  public  labour  exchange.  It  would  seem  well,  however,  to  make  the 
experiment  of  compulsion  on  the  more  modest  scale  suggested  in  the  text. 
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decree  of  a  State  Official  acting  on  statutory  authority.^  We 
deceive  ourselves  if  we  allow  the  word  “  arbitration  ”  to  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that,  however  the  Court  may  be  constituted,  it  is 
the  president  who  in  effect  determines  the  award.  It  has, 
therefore,  always  been  apparent  that  the  test  of  compulsory 
arbitration  could  only  be  furnished  by  a  period  of  depressed 
trade.^  And  we  see,  in  fact,  that  in  New  Zealand  recent 

*  This  is  the  distinction  of  kind  and  not  of  degree  which  renders  so  inapplicable 
all  arguments  in  favour  of  compulsory  arbitration  which  are  based  on  the  success 
of  such  arbitration  as  England  has  hitherto  seen,  whether  under  that  name  or  as 
the  exercise  of  “  a  casting  vote  ”  by  a  chairman  or  umpire. 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Judge  Backhouse  of  New  South  Wales,  in  his 
well-known  Report  in  1901  on  the  legislation  of  New  Zealand — 

“  While  the  effects  of  the  Act  so  far  are  good,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
it  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  it  is  a  measure  which  will  provide  for  the 
solution  of  all  labour  troubles.  Since  it  came  into  operation  in  New  Zealand, 
everytliing  has  been  in  favour  of  an  increase  in  the  emoluments,  and  of  an 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labour,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  wages  would  have  risen  if  there  had  been  no  Act  New  Zealand,  since  the 
Act  has  been  in  force  (the  original  Act  was  passed  in  1894,  but  the  first  case 
under  it  did  not  arise  until  the  middle  of  1896),  has  been  advancing  on  an  ever 
increasing  wave  of  prosperity,  and  that  prosperity  has  been  largely  due  to  a 
favourable  market  for  its  exports,  which  last  year  amounted  to  £13,246,161 ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  exports  are  of  commodities  which  up  to 
the  present  have  been  in  no  way  affected  directly  by  the  Act,  such  as  wool, 
frozen  mutton,  kauri-gum,  etc.  The  market  for  most  of  the  manufactiures  is 
simply  within  the  Colony,  and  it  is  a  market  largely  guarded  for  the  colonial 
producer.  My  hope  is  that  depression  may  be  far  distant,  but  when  lean  years 
come,  when  there  will  be  curtailment  instead  of  expansion,  when  wages  will  be 
cut  down,  instead  of  being  raised,  by  the  awards ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can 
any  one  speak  with  authority  as  to  whether  the  principle  involved  is  workable  or 
not.  I  should  be  much  more  confident  about  the  future  but  for  two  facts  which 
came  under  my  notice.  When  the  award  affecting  the  Typographical  Society 
was  made  there  was  strong  feeling  against  it,  and  in  one  town  it  went  so  far  that 
notice  of  motion  was  given  that  the  registration  of  the  union  under  the  Act  be 
cancelled.  In  another,  men  at  wages  would  not  set  up  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  they  were  able  to,  contenting  themselves  with  doing  that  quantity  which 
they  considered  the  wage  justified,  and  a  paper  had  some  difiSculty  in  bringing 
out  its  issues.  It  should  be  said  that  the  men  here  had  a  grievance,  as  the 
wage  awarded  was  less  than  that  which  had  been  offered,  and  by  agreement  it 
was  subsequently  raised.  The  award,  in  April  last,  in  the  bootmakers’  case  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  at 
Christchurch  have  passed  a  motion  finding  fault  with  it  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  men  will  loyally  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Court,  or  will  turn  out 
only  the  work  which  they  think  the  wage  justifies.  If  the  award  is  to  be 
accepted  only  when  in  favour  of  one  class,  if  it  is  to  be  flouted  when  it  is  against 
that  class,  the  Act  had  better  at  once  be  wiped  out  of  the  Statute  Book.” 
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breaches  of  award  on  the  part  of  workpeople  have  actually  led 
to  a  unionist  being  imprisoned ;  ^  while  in  New  South  Wales  it 
has  just  been  found  necessary  to  amend  the  law  by  empowering 
the  Boards  or  the  Court,  before  making  an  award,  to  require 
security  from  both  sides  for  its  observance.*  We  need  not  jump 

1  It  would  be  unsafe,  without  further  information  than  telegraphic  news,  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  Blackball  strike.  It  has,  however,  led  to  fresh 
legislative  proposals,  which  are  at  present  before  the  New  Zealand  legislature. 
The  Bill  introduced  on  July  8  provides  that  every  worker  who  is  a  party  to  a 
strike  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £10,  and  also  of  £l  for  every  week  the  strike  continues, 
while  any  trade  union  which  abets  a  strike  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £200.  But  as 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  1905  which  enabled  strikers  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
last  resort  is  repealed,  and  as  writs  against  the  unions  are  likely  to  be  returned 
marked  “  no  effects,”  it  is  further  provided  that  any  union  convicted  of  inciting 
or  aiding  a  strike  by  its  members  shall  have  its  registration  suspended  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  three  years.  [It  appears,  also,  according  to  later  reports, 
that  it  is  now  proposed  to  permit  a  departme  from  the  simple  principle  of  a 
uniform  minimum  wage,  and  to  allow  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a 
“  needs  ”  wage  and  an  “  exertion  ”  wage.] 

The  Trades  Council  of  Wellington  had  issued  a  manifesto  a  few  days  earlier 
asserting  that  the  Arbitration  Act  has  been  “  absolutely  unavailing  as  a  final 
means  of  securing  to  the  workers  a  fair  share  of  the  products  of  their  labour. 
During  the  period  of  twelve  years  ended  with  1906  ^e  wages  of  workers  not 
aflected  by  the  Act  increased  29*3  per  cent.,  while  the  wages  of  workers  affected 
by  the  Act  increased  only  19‘7  per  cent.  The  Council,  therefore,  contends  that 
up  to  the  present  the  Act  has  been  of  more  advantage  to  the  employers  than  to 
the  workers,  and  declares  itself  unable  to  see  how  the  present  system  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  will  tend  to  any  appreciable  degree  to  the  general  uplifting 
of  the  wage-earning  class.  Under  the  original  Act  the  workers  could  strike  if 
the  award  were  unsatisfactory — a  fact  which  materially  influenced  the  Court  in 
■framing  the  award.  But  since  1903,  when  the  Act  was  amended,  the  right  to 
strike  being  withdrawn,  the  workers  have  met  with  little  else  but  reverses  in 
the  Arbitration  Court” 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  know  what  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
this  opinion. 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome,  in  part,  of  the  state  of  affairs  thus 
described  by  Judge  Heydon,  the  President  of  the  N.8.W.  Court  of  Arbitration  : 
There  are  some  unions  “  which  are  so  strong,  so  thoroughly  organized,  and  so 
completely  in  possession  of  their  trade,  that  they  come  to  the  Arbitration  Courts 
only  to  see  what  they  can  get — ^knowing  that  if  everything  they  ask  is  not 
granted  they  can  fall  back  on  a  veiled  strike.  In  such  case  the  Act  is  powerless, 
for  the  remedy  provided  for  strikes  defeats  itself  Strikes  are  declared  to  be 
misdemeanoius,  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  prosecution,  first  before  magis¬ 
trates,  and  afterwards  before  a  jury.  The  expense  and  uncertainty  of  such 
proceedings  render  them  practically  useless,  and  the  large  and  powerful  unions 
to  which  I  have  referred  have  found  this  out.” — N.B.  W.,  Induitricd  Arbitration 
ReporU,  vi.  148  (Proceedings  of  July  30, 1907). 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  Australasian  arbitration  laws  have 
"  altogether  broken  down.”  But  if  we  are  really  to  regard  the 
Australasian  Arbitration  Courts  as  "  experiments,”  they  are 
clearly  experiments  which  have  not  yet  worked  themselves  out 
so  completely  as  to  justify  their  extension  to  our  own  vastly 
larger,  and  more  complicated  affairs. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  negative  conclusion  for  us  in 
Englsmd  is  in  relation  to  the  narrower  Sweated  Industries 
proposal.  Compulsory  arbitration  we  may  regard  as  quite  out 
of  the  question  for  us  in  its  wider  and  all-embracing  shape,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  our  trade  unions.  They  are 
not  in  the  least  disposed  to  put  the  power  of  fixing  wages  into 
the  hands  of  a  judge,  with  power  to  imprison  men  for  going  on 
strike,  or  to  levy  a  fine  upon  the  union  funds.  It  is  difficult 
enough,  as  current  events  are  now  showing,  to  secure  the 
acceptance  even  of  voluntary  arbitration  in  times  of  depression : 
and  the  policy  of  the  vinion  leaders  is  wisely  bent,  at  present, 
on  obtaining  such  an  improvement  of  arbitration  procedure, 
especially  in  the  way  of  further  information  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  of  the  industries  concerned,  as  will  make  the 
awards  more  convincing  to  their  members.* 

>  In  1902  the  accountants  acting  for  the  Wages  Board  in  the  Federated 
Districts  of  the  Coal  industry  were  instructed  by  its  Chairman,  Lord  James  of 
Hereford,  to  prepare  statistics  of  output  as  well  as  of  price  (Ashley,  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  Wages  (1903),  p.  58) ;  and  in  the  same  year  Lord  Peel,  the  Chairman  of 
the  South  Wales  Coal  :^rd,  recommended  a  better  basis  of  audit”  for  the 
work  of  that  Board  also.  In  the  engineering  trades,  again,  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  at  present  in  the  way  of  arbitration  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  infor¬ 
mation  ;  the  presentation  of  suitable  information  would  doubtless  be  a  somewhat 
more  complicated  business  here  than  in  the  coal  trade.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  in  his  Report  for  1907,  puts  the  case  from 
the  union  point  of  view  as  follows :  “  The  employers  have  full  information  now 
in  r^ard  to  our  side.  They  know  all  about  wages  and  numbers  out  of  work, 
they  know  as  much  as  we  do  about  housing  and  means  of  living  generally,  but 
we  know  practically  nothing  of  their  profits,  very  little  about  prices  of  engi¬ 
neering  products,  and  as  little  of  prospects  of  trade.  As  a  result  the  employers 
have  sometimes  induced  us  to  take  the  most  gloomy  view  of  things,  whereas 
subsequent  events  have  not  justified  that  view.  The  North-East  Coast  afibrds 
an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  In  the  year  1900  the  men  asked  for  an  advance 
of  wages,  and  after  some  months’  delay  we  met  the  employers  in  central 
conference  in  June  of  that  year.  The  chairman  of  the  Employers’  Federation 
said :  ‘  In  the  marine  trade,  which,  personally,  I  have  more  knowledge  of  than 
VoL.  XVIII.— No.  4.  2d 
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The  position  is  very  different  with  r^ard  to  the  “Sweated 
Trades,”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  And  if  the  operations 

others,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  undoubtedly  in  a  very  rapid 
decline.’  Much  more  of  a  similar  character  was  said,  and  as  a  result  the  North- 
East  Coast  men  stayed  their  hands,  and  practicaUy  withdrew  their  demand.  Yet, 
looking  back  now  on  events,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  view  put  to  us  by  the 
employers  was  a  biased  view,  induced  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  by 
a  sense  of  self-interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact  during  die  very  year  in  which  we 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  trade  was  in  a  rapid  decline,  the  North-East  Coast 
output  in  shipping  was  19,000  tons  more  than  the  year  before,  and  the  output 
for  the  year  after  showed  a  ftirther  increased  output  amounting  to  no  less  t^n 
74,000  tons. 

“  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  the 
present  resentment  of  the  North-East  Coast  men.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
their  jndgment  in  twice  rejecting  arbitration,  and  however  wrong  they  may  be  m 
the  present  crisis,  the  employers  have  been  to  some  extent  responsible  for  it  by 
past  events.  The  men  in  conference  should  therefore  be  supplied  with  information 
as  to  prices,  profits,  and  prospects,  so  that  the  conference  as  a  whole  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  up  its  mind  on  the  full  facts.  If  there  is  objection  to 
disclosing  the  positions  of  respective  firms,  that  could  be  met  by  arrangements 
for  such  disclosures  being  made  to  accountants,  or  some  such  authority,  and  such 
authority  reporting  to  the  conference  as  a  whole.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that 
some  improvement  will  have  to  be  made  in  that  direction.’’ 

There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which  the  machinery  of  the  State  may 
usefully  be  employed  in  facilitating  the  work  of  voluntary  arbitration,  and  that 
is  by  invoking  the  assistance  either  of  the  Judiciary  or  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  to  determine,  during  the  currency  of  an  arbitration  agreement,  any 
really  important  questions  which  may  arise  as  to  its  interpretation.  The  first 
precedent  was  created  in  1907,  when,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  cotton  spinning  dispute,  the  interpretation  of  the  Brooklands  Agreement, 
by  which  the  trade  had  been  governed  since  1893,  was  referred  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  Since  then  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  been  called  upon 
to  determine  the  scope  of  the  recently  established  Railway  Conciliation  Boards. 

Recent  Canadian  Legislation  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  By  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907,  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  empowered  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  upon  any  dispute  arising  “  in 
Mines  and  Industries  coimected  with  Public  Utilities,’’  where  ten  or  more  persons 
are  employed.  “  Public  service  utility  ’’  is  defined  as  including  railways,  steam¬ 
ships,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  gas,  electric  light,  water  and  power  works. 
Strikes  or  lockouts  are  prohibited  prior  to  or  during  the  reference  of  a  dispute  to 
a  Board ;  but  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  are  only  binding  if  both  parties 
agree  thereto  in  writing.  Now  that  arrangements  for  arbitration  have  been 
accepted  by  the  English  railway  companies,  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  Act 
does  not  seem  to  go  any  farther  in  practice,  in  most  of  the  industries  concerned, 
than  the  voluntary  arbitration  already  at  work  in  this  country.  The  Canadian 
Act  can  be  made  use  of  by  other  industries  not  involving  public  utilities,  if  both 
parties  agree ;  but  it  appears  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  that  have 
since  occurred,  the  parties  did  not  agree  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  Board,  and  no 
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of  the  proposed  Wages  Boards  could  be  restricted  to  a  few  such 
trades,  and  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  minimum  could 
actually  be  enforced,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
trying  so  strictly  limited  an  experiment.  It  would  probably 
drive  some  occupations  from  the  “  homes  "  into  factories — on  the 
whole  a  satisfactory  result ;  and  it  would  probably  put  an  end 
to  some  occupations  altogether,  an  outcome  not  to  be  lamented. 
But  neither  of  the  assumptions  can  be  granted.  “Sweated” 
is  not  a  conception  capable  of  exact  definition ;  and  there  are, 
as  a  fact,  innumerable  degrees  of  sweating.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  stop  at  a  few  trades;  and  the  experience  of  Victoria 
is  sufficient  to  show  that,  though  the  measure  was  designed  to 
meet  exceptional  cases,  a  demand  would  certainly  arise  for  its 
extension  to  an  ever-widening  range  of  manufacture.  But,  the 
more  it  is  extended,  the  greater  becomes  the  primary  difficulty 
due  to  the  absence  of  a  generally  accepted  standard.  This 
dilemma  also  arises :  if  the  appointed  wage  is  really  intended  to 
be  a  minimum,  then  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  wages  of 
the  better-paid  will  be  forced  down  to  the  minimum  level.  If 
it  aims  at  an  “  average  ”  or  “  fair  ”  rate,  then  the  less  competent 
workpeople  tend  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  And  such 
people  are  not  content  to  be  “  taken  charge  of  by  poor  law  and 
other  agencies  ” :  they  remain  in  the  competitive  labour  market, 
and  create  a  body  whose  interest  it  is  to  evade  the  law  in  col¬ 
lusion  with  some  of  the  employers.  Hence  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  even  in  Victoria  the  Act  was  largely  evaded  in 
the  sweated  trades  until  the  State  had  recovered  from  the 
period  of  depression  to  which  the  measure  owed  its  orig^;^ 

action  was  taken ;  see  Dominion  of  Canada  Labour  Gazette,  viiL  1092  (March, 
1908).  In  practice,  therefore,  the  operations  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Department 
are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade. 

>  This  was  notoriously  the  case  in  the  early  years.  Thus  the  Chief  Inspector 
speaks  with  regard  to  the  Boot  Trade  in  his  Report  for  1898 : — 

“  I  dedre  to  refer  to  what  is  the  saddest  feature  of  the  excess  of  labour  over 
demand. 

“  The  men  are  not  true  to  themselves. 

“  It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the  men  who  are  quite  able  to  earn  the  minimuTn 
wage,  and  are  no  doubt  actually  earning  more  than  that  sum  for  their  employers, 
sign  for  the  minimiun  wage,  and  take  less.  I  have  had  repeated  complaints 
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and  if  this  was  the  case  in  a  small  community,  we  can  have 
little  hope  in  the  efficacy  of  a  compulsory  measure  in  England.^ 

from  men  that  it  is  done,  and  repeated  admissions  from  men  that  they  have 
done  it  Prosecutions  for  these  breaches  have  been  undertaken  successihlly. 

It  is,  however,  very  difBcnlt  to  get  sufficient  evidence  for  such  proeecntions. .  .  . 
Why  do  they  do  it?  Because  they  are  afraid  of  not  getting  work,  because 
they  know  that  there  are  men  at  the  door  of  the  factory  probably  waiting  for 
any  chance  to  take  their  places;  because  they  know  there  are  old  and  slow 
workers  who  are  willing  to  take  any  wages  and  sign  anything  if  they  can  only 
get  work  1  An  old  man  I  once  asked  to  sign  a  statutory  declaration  as  to  his 
wages  looked  me  fair  in  the  face,  ‘Mr.  Or^  IH  declare  anything  you  like.’ 
What  he  meant  was,  I  must  work,  and  to  get  and  keep  the  worir  1  will  commit 
perjury  if  you  like.” 

Though  in  later  years  the  Inspectors  usually  reported  that  “  the  determination 
has  been  generally  complied  with,”  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  competent 
outside  investigators,  so  long  as  there  was  an  excess  of  labour.  Thus  of  the 
same  boot  trade  three  years  later.  Judge  Backhouse,  the  N.  8.  W.  Commissioner, 
reports  as  follows : 

”  The  slow  or  less  competent  worker  being  thrown  out  of  Intimate  employ¬ 
ment,  and  there  being  generally  an  excess  of  labour  in  the  boot  trade,  some 
manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  and  pay  less  than 
the  fixed  rate.  Under  a  promise  of  secrecy  I  was  able  to  obtain  from  one  of  the 
persons  employed  in  one  of  these  factories  full  particulars  as  to  what  is  going  on. 
An  inside  worker,  although  he  works  the  full  time,  is  paid  for  a  less  number  of 
hours,  while  an  outside  worker  is  paid  for  a  less  number  of  pairs  than  he  actually 
makes.  Two  books  are  kept,  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inspector,  which  the 
employee  signs,  and  in  which  the  entries  are  false,  the  other  for  the  information 
of  master  and  men  only.  When  such  a  system  is  established  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Inspector  to  discover  what  is  going  on.  The  safety  of  the 
employer  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  hands  are  those  who  cannot  earn  the  minimum 
wage,  and  can  only  obtain  employment  in  what  may  be  called  an  illicit  factory, 
and  if  they  disclose  the  truth  they  become  marked  men,  and  lose  all  chance  of 
any  employment  Figures  and  all  particulars  were  given  me,  but  I  do  not  set 
them  out  as  I  do  not  wish  to  give  any  clue  as  to  who  my  informant  is.  I  gather 
that  there  are  at  least  250  hands  employed  in  this  way.” 

Of  peculiar  interest,  in  view  of  certain  recent  Rngliab  proposals,  are  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Judge  Backhouse  in  1901  with  regard  to  the  Clothing  Board :  “  I 
was  told  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an  arrangement  to  be  come  to  that  a 
garment  for  which  a  price  is  fixed  should  be  made,  except  some  small  detail, 
for  something  considerably  less,  or  that  a  double  sale,  in  this  and  similar  busi¬ 
nesses,  instead  of  a  making  for  a  price,  should  take  place,  the  stuff  being  sold 
and  the  made  garment  bought” 

^  The  Report  of  Mr.  Aves,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Home  Office,  on  2%e 
Waget  Boardt  and  Arbitration  Acts  of  Aattrodia  and  New  Zealand  (Cd.  4167) 
has  appeared  since  this  paper  was  prepared.  Such  study  as  I  had  been  able  to 
make  previously  of  avidlable  evidence,  compels  me  to  agree  with  Mr.  Aves’ 
conclusions.  The  most  important  paragraphs  are  as  follows  : — 

”  As  regards  the  particular  remedy  of  Special  Boards,  Australian  experience 
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As  sweated  home-work  always  increases  in  amount  in  periods 
of  commercial  depression  —  the  women  of  the  family  being 
anxious  to  take  work  at  any  price  when  their  husbands  and 
fathers  get  out  of  work — the  present  time  would  seem  to  be 
particularly  unsuited  for  measures  of  attempted  compulsion. 

But  because  we  hesitate  before  embarking  upon  the  State 
regulation  of  wages,  we  are  by  no  means  condemned  to  inaction. 
Premises  in  which  home-work  is  carried  on  ought  certainly  to 
be  registered  more  systematically:  this  would  facilitate  the 
performance  by  the  medical  officers  of  health  of  their  present 
duties  of  inspection.  And  in  order  that  medical  officers  may 
carry  out  their  duties  zealously,  their  tenure  of  office  should  be 
made  more  secure. 

In  one  direction  even  a  minimum  wage  might  safely  be  pre¬ 
scribed  ;  and  that  is  in  connexion  with  Government  Contracts. 

has  been  for  the  most  part  confined  t6  various  branches  of  the  clothing  trades. 
These  trades  have  been  carried  on  in  a  small,  rich,  highly  centralized  and 
comparatively  homogeneous  community,  free  save  in  isolated  instances  from  the 
extremes  either  of  poverty  or  wealth.  They  have  flourished  during  times  of 
increasing  prosperity,  under  conditions  in  which  labour  has  frequently  been 
scarce,  and  in  markets  that  are  protected  both  by  legislation  and  by  geographical 
position.  Public  opinion,  moreover,  has  at  need  been  able  to  cover  with 
comparative  ease  the  whole  field  of  industry,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  has 
been  available  of  individuals  and  of  individual  concerns  rarely  if  ever  attained 
in  large  communities.  As  i^ards  the  numerical  features  of  the  problem,  it  has 
been  almost  as  though  the  whole  machinery  of  propaganda  and  of  govermnent 
were  concentrated  on  a  city  something  smaller  than  Birmingham,  or,  combined, 
on  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  of  Camberwell,  Lewisham,  and  Greenwich. 

“  The  experience  of  Victoria,  valuable  and  interesting  though  it  is,  is  thus  not 
conclusive,  if  only  because  too  brief,  too  simple,  and  too  exclusively  connected 
with  an  era  of  prosperous  trade.  The  problem,  highly  contentious  even  there, 
has  differed  from  t^t  presented  in  this  country  very  fundamentally — in  intensity, 
in  scope,  and  in  circumstance. 

“  Even  under  the  comparatively  favourable  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in 
Victoria  it  has  been  seen  that,  as  regards  wages  the  distinguishable  effects  of  the 
Special  Boards  on  total  average  remuneration  have  often  been  slight,  and  that, 
when  compared,  so  far  as  women’s  earnings  are  concerned,  with  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  trades  without  Special  Boards,  they  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
hardly  appreciable.” 

And,  finally,  “  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  make  the  recommendations  of  any  Special  Boards  that 
may  be  constituted  in  this  country  l^;ally  binding,  or  that  if  tins  power  were 
granted  it  could,  with  regard  to  wages,  be  eflectively  exercised.” 
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The  Fair  Wages  Resolution  of  1891  is  at  last  being  enforced 
with  some  effectiveness  by  a  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  in  regard  to  work  done  by  organized  trades.  But  the 
fair  wages  clause,  which  only  insists  on  the  payment  of  the 
wages  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  com¬ 
petent  work-people  in  the  district,”  furnishes  but  scanty  security 
for  a  living  wage  in  the  case  of  unorganized  workers,  especially 
women.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  government  office  which  gives 
out  a  contract  should  not  itself  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  all  the 
unorganized  labour  which  it  indirectly  employs.  Many  a  great 
industrial  concern  has  been  led  by  a  sense  of  honour,  if  not  of 
business  expediency,  to  fix  a  relatively  reasonable  minimum  for 
the  lowest  grades  of  its  labour,  instead  of  picking  it  up  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  got :  *  and  the  nation,  in  its  capacity  as 

*  Thus  at  Eynochs  and  the  allied  works,  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Eown- 
tree’s  book  on  Poverty,  with  its  estimate  of  “  the  minimum  necessary  expendi¬ 
ture  per  week  for  a  family  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children”  at  21f.  8d., 
the  minimum  wage  for  a  labourer  over  twenty-one  years  was  raised  to  228. 
Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  a  writer,  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  matter.  After  saying  that  the  rule  has  been  carried  out  and 
adhered  to  ever  since,  he  goes  on — “  You  must  not  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  it.  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  public  standard,  set  by  high 
class  business  firms,  as  to  a  minimum  wage.  You  must  understand,  however, 
that  Kynochs  were  not  at  the  time,  nor  were  any  of  my  other  Companies, 
employing  men  at  starvation  wages,  and  further,  that  the  word  ‘  labourer  ’  is  a 
most  elastic  term.  At  Kynochs,  for  instance,  there  are  trade  labourers,  such  as 
builders*  labourers,  engineering  labourers,  being  men  who  are  not  trained  fitters 
or  mechanics,  but  who  are  capable  of  doing  excellent  repetition  work  on  lathes 
adapted  for  such  work.  Then  there  are  foundry  labourers  and  many  others. 
All  these  were  getting  far  more  than  228. ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  probably  would  not  have  worked  for  sixpence 
less  than  they  were  getting,  which  might  in  some  cases  be  as  much  as  SOs.  a 
week.  The  only  people  really  affected  were  the  odd  and  end  men  who  know  no 
trade  at  all,  such  as  sweepers,  or  stable  helpers,  or  men  troUeying  goods  about 
the  works,  or  generally  cleaning  up.  Even  of  these  there  were  very  W  of  them 
in  my  works  getting  less  than  228.,  but  there  were  a  few,  and  these  were 
principally  at  Kynochs — perhaps  twenty  at  alL 

“  Some  of  them,  when  the  cases  were  looked  into,  were  old  and  worn  out,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  employed  at  alL  We  met  their  cases  by  dismissing 
them  on  a  small  pension.  Others  were  no  doubt  cases  where  ihe  yard  or  other 
foremen  had  taken  advantage  of  the  itate  of  the  labowr  market  in  the  case  of  men 
who  had  no  trade  of  any  ^d  at  their  fibers’  ends,  and  having  perhaps  taken 
them  on  as  youths  at  twenty  had  failed  to  raise  them  as  they  reached  twenty- 
one,  or  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  In  all  these  cases  I  had  them  raised.” 
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corporate  employer,  should  surely  not  have  a  lower  standard 
than  a  self-respecting  manufacturer.  The  great  municipalities 
have  already  pledged  themselves  to  a  policy  of  this  kind ;  ^  and 

^  The  most  explicit  Standing  Order  yet  drawn  up  by  any  municipality  is 
probably  that  made  by  the  City  Council  of  ShefiSeld,  on  April  10,  1907.  The 
significant  clauses  run  as  follows : — 

1.  (1)  There  shall  be  kept  at  the  Town  Clerk’s  OfBce  a  list  of  the  rates  of 
wages  and  the  hours  of  labour  and  conditions  of  employment  to  be  paid  and 
obserred  by  the  Council  in  works  which  are  in  the  nature  of  construction  or 
manufacture,  and  which  the  Council  may  resolve  to  carry  out  without  the 
intervention  of  a  Contractor  on  a  site  within  the  City. 

(a)  The  list  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  settled  by  the  Council  upon  the 

recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  on 
the  23rd  day  of  October,  1906,  and  shall  be  based  on  the  rates  of  wages, 
hours  of  labour,  and  conditions  of  employment  jointly  recognized  by 
'Prades  Unions  and  Employers,  and  in  operation  in  Sheffield  for  and  in 
respect  of  such  worL 

(b)  The  list  shall  be  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council  upon  the 

recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  all  times 
as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour, 
and  conditions  of  employment  ,  for  the  time  being  Jointly  recognized  by 
Trades  Unions  and  ^ployers,  and  in  operation  in  Sheffield  for  and  in 
respect  of  such  work. 

(e)  Where  in  any  trade  there  are  no  recognized  standard  rate  of  toages,  hours 
of  labour  and  conditions  of  employment  the  Council  shall  settle  the  list 
of  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  conditions  of  employment 
for  such  trade,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  revise  the  same  as  may  be 
necessary. 

6.  Every  Contract  for  works  of  any  description  shall  provide  that  if  any  work¬ 
man  or  workmen  in  the  employment  of  the  Contractor  be  not  paid  the  scheduled 
rate  of  wages,  the  Council  may  pay  to  any  workman  or  workmen  who  may  have 
been  underpaid  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  wages  which  he  or  they 
may  have  been  paid  by  the  Contractor  and  the  amount  which  he  or  they  would 
have  been  paid  if  the  stipulation  as  to  wages  had  been  observed,  and  may  deduct 
from  any  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  or  seek  to  recover  from  the  Contractor 
under  the  Contract  the  amount  of  the  said  difference  so  paid  to  such  workman 
or  workmen. 

7.  In  addition  to  any  other  liability  which  any  Contractor  may  be  under  for 
breach  of  Contract,  arising  out  of  the  requirements  of  this  Standing  Order,  the 
Contractor  committing  such  breach,  or  any  Contractor  who  does  not  carry  out 
and  observe  the  conditions  of  this  Standing  Order  with  reference  to  all  other 
work  which  he  may  be  executing  and  carrying  out  in  Sheffield  or  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  from  the  Town  Hall,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  tender  for  any  work  of 
construction  or  manufacture  or  supply  to  be  executed  for  the  Council  until  such 
Contractor  shall  have  satisfied  the  Council  that  he  will  in  future  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Standing  Order. 

8.  In  all  Contracts  for  works  of  any  description  a  clause  shall  be  inserted  that 
the  Contractor  shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council,  provide  and  keep  a  proper 
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a  minimum  wage  has  been  introduced  into  the  factories  of  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and  into  most  of  the  retail 
co-operative  stores.^ 

Where  any  considerable  quantity  of  work  is  done  for 
Government  contractors,  under  conditions  (such  as  piece  work) 
which  render,  in  actual  experience,  the  enforcement  of  a 
minimum  wage  impossible,  the  obvious  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
manufacture  the  goods  in  question  in  government  workshops. 
This  would  be  a  lar  easier  and  less  embarrassing  task  than  an 
attempt  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  trade  generally. 

It  is  neither  likely  nor  desirable  that  the  process  of  extending 
the  control  of  the  State  over  what  we  call  “individual  enter¬ 
prise”  should  come  to  an  end,  just  yet.  Perhaps  the  next 
notable  extension  will  take  place  in  the  region  of  transport. 
Inexorable  business  necessities  are  forcing  the  great  trans¬ 
portation  agencies — railways  and  shipping  companies  alike — 
into  various  forms  of  combination.  And  eis  combination 
removes  the  safeguard,  such  as  it  was,  of  competition,  it  will 

wages  book  or  wages  books  or  sheets  in  which  shall  be  correctly  and  properly 
entered  from  time  to  time  the  names  of,  the  wages  paid  to,  and  the  honrs  of 
labour  observed  by  all  workmen  employed  in  respect  of  the  said  Contract,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time,  when  requested  by  notice  in  writing  nnder  the  hand  of 
the  Town  Clerk,  produce  the  same  or  any  of  them  to  the  Town  Clerk  or  to  any 
one  nominated  by  the  Council  in  such  notice  in  writing  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
inspect  and  take  copies  of  or  extracts  therefrom. 

*  The  following  Recommendations  of  a  Special  Committee,  with  regard  to  store 
employes,  were  adopted  by  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  Newport,  in  1908 : — 

Adult  Labour. — (1)  In  fixing  a  minimum,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  applied 
as  a  maximum  by  societies,  we  suggest  that  for  all  adult  ii^e  labour  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  over,  not  less  than  24s.  per  week  should  be  paid  in  any 
district. 

(2)  For  all  adult  female  labour  at  twenty  years  of  age,  we  suggest  ITs.  per 
week  as  a  Tninimnin. 

Young  Peraona. — The  following  scale  is  recommended  ; — 

Boyt. 
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15 
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17 
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21 
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become  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  traders,  to  devise  some 
more  effective  system  of  supervising,  and,  where  necessary, 
revising  the  rates  of  charge.  This  wiU  be  the  more  appropriate 
if,  in  order  to  protect  English  producers  against  transportation 
advantages  enjoyed  by  foreigners,  the  State  has  recourse  to 
some  form  of  subsidy.^ 

>  This  new  development  was  initiated  by  the  compact  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Cunard  Company  in  1903.  In  return  for  a  large  capital  advance 
and  for  an  annual  subsidy,  the  Government  required  the  company  to  agree  that 
freight  rates  should  not  be  unduly  raised,  and  that  no  preference  should  be  given 
against  British  subjects ;  cf.  Macrosty,  The  Trust  Movement  in  British  Industry, 
p.  307.  Notice  also  the  observation  of  the  late  Mr.  Grinling  (in  British 
Industries,  ed.  Ashley,  1903,  p.  164)  that  “if  the  working  man  and  the 
working  woman  must  have  special  facilities  to  travel  to  and  from  their  work, 
the  fair  thing  to  do  is  for  the  Government  or  the  local  authorities  to  subsidize 
the  raUway  companies  which  provide  the  cheap  trains.” 

The  present  movement  in  die  direction  of  working  agreements  between  the 
great  railway  companies  is  beginning  to  make  the  English  public  familiar  with 
the  arguments  concerning  “  the  economies  of  combination  ”  which  have  long  been 
urged  by  the  promoters  of  American  trusts.  Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Central  Railways,  in  the  hearing  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  will  be  found  arguing  on  the  one  hand  that  it  will  be  well  to 
“  eliminate  the  element  of  wasteful  competition  ”  between  the  companies,  and 
on  the  other  that  there  is  no  force  in  “  the  idea  of  some  of  the  traders  that 
competition  will  be  unduly  restricted  ”  by  the  proposed  agreements.  But  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  companies  require  parliamentary  sanction  for  the 
proposed  combinations,  the  whole  question  of  the  control  of  rates  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  raised ;  and  this  is  the  significance  of  the  Conference  of  Railway 
Managers  and  others  which  has  been  brought  together  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  which  has  been  engaged  in  deliberations  for  some 
months,  with  a  view  doubtless  to  future  le^slation.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Midland  Railway  has  recently  spoken  of  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  “  wanting  to  make  an  all-round  bargain  whereby  the  traders  and 
the  railway  companies,  the  shareholders  and  the  workers,  might  all  get  some¬ 
thing.”  llie  present  situation  is  well  summed  up  in  an  article  in  the  Morning 
Post  for  June  11,  1908:  “Though  combination  has  its  advantages,  it  also  has 
its  dangers,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  see  that  no  class  sufiers  by 
the  amalgamation  of  interests  which  is  now  contemplated.  The  shareholders 
think  they  will  gain.  But  will  the  public  and  the  railway  servants  gain  equally  P 
It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  fares  will  not  be  raised.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  raised  when  an  arrangement  is  made  for  reducing  working 
expenses,  and  the  companies  really  cannot  claim  any  credit  for  their  virtuous 
repudiation  of  the  idea  that  travellers  or  traders  would  suffer.  The  question  is 
whether,  in  view  of  the  economies  involved  in  co-operation  and  of  the 
incalculable  importance  to  English  industry  of  cheap  carriage,  they  cannot  be 
reduced.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  main  evil  resulting  from  a 
monopoly  is  a  sudden  rise  in  prices.  What  usually  happens  is  that  while  costs 
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In  the  more  limited  field,  however,  of  what  u  called  **  social 
l^islation  ”  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  most  pressing  need  of 
the  present  time  is  not  so  much  any  great  additional  widening 
of  the  area  of  State  control,^  as  the  modernization  and  adequate 
equipment  of  the  machinery  of  control,  and  especially  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  government.  The  organization  and 
procedure  of  each  of  the  three  great  departments  which  have 
to  do  with  social  legislation — the  Home  Office,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Trade — require  to  be  overhauled 
and  brought  up  to  date.  England  has  prided  itself  hitherto  on 

are  steadQy  reduced  prices  remain  stable,  with  the  result  that  the  benefit  of 
future  economies  passes  into  the  pockets  of  the  monopolist.  .  .  .  We  confess 
that  we  have  little  hope  that  the  burden  imposed  on  English  trade  by  high 
raUway  rates  will  be  lightened  while  the  possibility  of  public  interference  is  so 
small  as  it  is  at  present,  and  we  look  to  the  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  for  some  suggestions  which  will  lead  to  greater  consideration  being 
shown  to  the  needs  of  the  commercial  community." 

*  There  is,  of  course,  abundant  opportunity  for  a  cautious  and  gradual 
extension  of  control  on  existing  lines.  Thus  the  system  of  checkweighing  should 
be  extended  from  coal  mines  to  chalk  and  limestone  quarries  and  cement  and 
lime  works,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  one  recent  departmental 
committee,  and  to  blast  and  puddling  furnaces  and  steel  works,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  another.  It  is  probable,  again,  that  after  the 
report  of  another  committee  which  is  now  sitting,  we  may  see  our  way  to  the 
speedy  abolition  of  the  present  remnants  of  the  “half-time"  system  for 
children  in  textile  factories.  And,  to  turn  to  another  direction  of  public 
control,  it  is  certain  that  the  medical  ofScers  of  health  of  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  centres  could  carry  through  highly  beneficial  improvements  in  the 
regulation  of  “  dangerous  trades,"  if  they  were  backed  up  tactfully  by  the  Home 
Office,  and  (a  more  vital  condition)  supported  by  an  adequate  force  of  public 
opinion  in  their  several  communities.  Thus  the  Medical  Officer  of  Sheffield  has 
recently  reported  (April  27th,  1908)  that  “  the  general  death-rate  among  the 
Sheffield  grinders  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  among  the  Solingen 
grinders,  while  the  death-rate  from  consumption  is  more  than  twice  as  great” 
He  attributes  the  great  reduction  in  Solingen  death  rates  during  the  last  decade 
very  largely  to  the  regulations  enforcing  cleanliness  and  the  removal  of  dust 
“  In  every  factory  and  workshop  in  which  dust  is  produced,  an  efficient  exhaust 
apparatus  has  to  be  provided.  In  aU  the  factories,  both  large  and  small,  which 
we  visited,  we  found  that  the  exhaust  apparatus  was  in  use  and  in  good  working 
order."  “  It  is  much  to  be  hoped,"  he  concludes,  “  that  a  representative 
deputation  of  Sheffield  cutters  and  grinders  will  visit  Solingen  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  in  order  that  they  may  see  for  themselves  that  the  “  dusty  trades  "  of 
Sheffield  can  be  pursued  under  healthy  and  clean  conditions,  and  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  Home  Office  in  the  forming  of  regulations  which  will 
effectually  remedy  the  present  deplorable  conditions." 
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the  fewness  of  its  government  officials;  they  have  assuredly 
made  up  for  their  paucity  by  the  strength  of  their  bureaucratic 
temper.  Needless  friction  has  been  caused  by  the  absence  of  a 
reasonable  elasticity  in  regulations,  and  by  the  frequent  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  departments,  even  when  introducing  regu¬ 
lations  in  themselves  beneficial,  to  take  counsel  with  experienced 
men  in  the  trade.^  And  then  we  all  know  that  the  inspectoral 
service  has  not  only  been  recruited  too  frequently  from  unsuit¬ 
able  quarters,  but  that  it  has  been  inadequate  in  number  even 
for  its  present  duties.  Our  first  concern  is  to  see  that  the 
inspectorate  is  no  longer  skimped  and  starved,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto.^  Like  all  other  industrial  countries,  England  has 
come  to  require  a  great  expert  staff  to  enforce  the  compromise 
between  liberty  and  order:  and  it  is  time  we  awoke  to  this 
fact.” 

W.  J.  Ashley. 


*  C/.  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency,  ii.  27-44. 

*  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  representative  of  the  Home  Office,  given 
before  the  Select  CJommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Home  Work  (Report, 
vol.  L,  1907,  p.  16),  there  are  at  present  164  factory  inspectors  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  registered  work-places.  As  the  Office  aims  at  bringing 
about  the  inspection  of  each  work-place  at  least  once  a  year,  that  means 
2000  work-places  a  year  for  each  inspector.  If  the  present  duties  of  the  local 
authorities,  also,  are  to  be  efficiently  carried  out,  an  increased  staff  of  local 
sanitary  inspectors  in  each  great  centre  of  population  is  urgently  necessary. 

*  The  most  complete  recent  survey  of  the  inspectoral  machinery  will  be 
found  in  a  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Labour  Laws  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(1908),  drawn  up  by  the  British  Section  (4,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.)  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labour  Legislation.  A  Royal  Commission  ought 
certainly  to  be  appointed  at  an  early  date  to  take  the  whole  subject  into  con¬ 
sideration.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  contrast  between  the  action  of  the 
Governments  of  Germany  and  France  and  most  other  continental  countries  in 
subsidising  the  International  Labour  Office  established  by  the  Association  above 
mentioned  at  Basle,  and  the  abstention  of  the  English  Government,  furnishes 
a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  more  narrowly  bureaucratic  attitude  of  the 
English  departments.  [It  is,  unfortunately,  necessary  to  add  (Oct.  6,  1908),  in 
view  of  present  conditions,  that  a  permanent  obligation,  imposed  upon  munici¬ 
palities,  to  find  work  at  all  times  for  the  unemployed  is  one  thing,  and  the 
establishment  of  temporary  Belief  Works  at  periods  of  exceptional  distress 
something  very  difierent] 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  INQUIRIES. 


rpHE  Friends  of  the  Poor  Benevolent  Association — I  need  not 
^  say  that  I  am  not  giving  the  real  name  of  the  society  in 
question — endeavours,  as  I  was  informed  by  its  secretary,  “  only 
to  ^ve  to  deserving  cases  of  distress,  in  which  the  assistance  is 
likely  to  be  of  some  permanent  benefit,  after  due  inquiry  by  its 
officers.”  These  three  conditions  are  all  that  could  be  desired; 
but,  he  added,  "  owing  to  the  number  of  applications,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  donors  to  the  fund  give  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution  at  Christmas  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  foUow  this 
rule  entirely  by  having  personal  inquiry  made  in  each  case. 
The  Committee  is,  therefore,  forced  at  this  season  to  rely  on  the 
statements  of  the  applicants,  and  the  letters  of  recommendation 
they  bring.” 

This  method  of  accepting  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
giving  relief  on  the  strength  of  the  statement  contained  in  them, 
is  not  an  uncommon  one.  As  I  was  somewhat  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  certain  small  area  of  the  district  with  which 
the  Association  dealt,  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  find 
out  how  this  system,  which  is  generally  assumed  to  be  fairly 
satisfactoiy,  worked  out  in  practice,  and  what  was  the  exact 
value  of  such  a  reference  from  a  clergyman  or  an  employer  of 
labour.  The  secretary  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  so  recommended  the  previous  year,  and 
the  following  is  a  complete  list  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  recognize 
them : — 

Mrs.  A.  A  very  respectable  woman,  to  whom  help  was  refused 
because  she  had  two  grown-up  sons  and  a  daughter  at  home  in  full 
work.  She  used  to  collect  the  rents  for  the  landlord  of  the  court 
where  most  of  the  other  applicants  lived,  and  was  in  fairly  comfortable 
circumstances.  She  was  described  to  me  as  “  one  who  is  all  for  what 
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she  can  get”  The  daughter  once  applied  to  me  to  sign  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  her  father  who  was  applying  for  a  pension,  and  was  genuinely 
amazed  to  find  that  I  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  as  I  knew  practically 
nothing  about  him.  She  had  got  the  five  other  signatures  that  were 
necessary  without  any  trouble,  and  evidently  considered  that  the  some¬ 
what  irrelevant  (and,  as  it  happened,  untrue)  statement  that  her 
mother  came  to  church  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  B.  This  woman  was  described  to  me  as  a  plausible  and  drunken 
woman,  who  would  not  work.  She  used  to  send  her  children  ont  to  earn 
money  by  selling  in  the  streets.  I  did  not  know  her  myself  personally. 

Mrs.  C.  A  decent  widow,  who  made  her  living  by  washing,  earning 
just  enough  to  supplement  what  she  received  in  out-relief  from  the 
guardians.  She  had  done  badly,  however,  during  the  past  year,  owing 
to  there  having  been  a  case  of  small-pox  in  the  house.  She  was 
spoken  of  as  hard-working,  clean,  and  ‘‘  respectable.” 

Mrs.  D.  This  woman  was  also  on  the  rates.  She  was  said  to  be  a 
plausible  character,  ill  one  day  and  out  begging  the  next.  She  did  a 
little  tailor’s  mending,  and  was  described  as  a  great  gossip. 

Mrs.  E.  This  was  an  old  lady  of  over  eighty,  who  had  since  gone 
into  the  infirmary.  She  was  a  decent  old  woman,  who  worked  to  the 
end.  Her  sons  wanted  to  keep  her  out  of  the  house,  but  she  said  that 
only  one  was  good  to  her,  and  that  she  did  not  want  to  bother  him. 

Mrs.  F.  A  woman  who  lived  with  a  niece  who  was  not  quite  right 
in  her  head.  They  were  a  poor  miserable  couple  who  lived  on  out- 
relief,  what  they  could  make  by  their  mangle,  and  odd  jobs  of  scrub¬ 
bing.  They  were,  however,  decent  and  inoffensive. 

Mrs.  G.  This  woman  was  described  to  me  as  “  a  fraud  and  a  heavy 
drinker.”  She  applied  to  me  once  for  a  coal  ticket,  and  tried  to  show 
her  respectability  by  abusing  all  her  neighbours.  She  refused  to  give 
me  any  information  about  her  children,  or  to  say  why  they  could  not 
help  her,  and  was  very  indignant  at  being  asked  questions,  repeating 
that  “  she  had  been  known  as  a  widow  for  thirty  years.” 

Mrs.  H.  This  woman  had  also  applied  to  me  for  help  in  sickness, 
but,  as  she  had  at  the  time  three  sons  at  home  in  full  work,  as  well 
as  two  others  who  were  married  and  lived  quite  near,  as  did  also 
their  wives’  relations,  I  thought  that  she  ought  to  be  able  to  manage 
for  herself.  She  was  very  indignant,  saying  that  she  paid  rates  and 
taxes  to  the  Church,  and  that  then  when  she  was  ill  she  could  get 
nothing  out  of  it.  She  consulted  me  a  few  months  later  about  a 
grandchild  whom  she  wished  to  keep  from  her  mother  because  she 
drank.  She  made  no  suggestion  that  she  could  not  afford  to  look  after 
her.  She  was  on  the  whole  a  respectable  woman. 
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Other  cases  came  tinder  my  notice  later  in  which  I  found 
persons  whom  I  knew  had  received  help  from  the  Association 
at  Christmas : — 

Mrs.  I.  This  woman's  landladj,  whose  name  I  did  not  know,  and 
therefore  did  not  recognize  on  the  list,  received  the  gift  the  year  before 
and  took  her  out  after  she  had  got  the  money.  Though  generally  a 
sober  woman,  she  got  very  drunk,  fell  down  and  injured  her  head,  and 
had  never  been  quite  right  mentally  since.  The  I.'s  were  quite  the 
most  respectable  people  in  the  court  where  the  majority  of  these 
people  lived,  the  elder  children  being  in  good  businesses,  though  1  had 
seen  the  little  ones  begging  outside  a  baker’s  shop. 

B.  J.  A  man  who  had  been  recommended  as  a  deserving  object  of 
charity  ”  by  bis  former  employer.  This  same  employer  described  him 
to  me  as  **  not  quite  all  there,  but  more  K.  than  F.,”  •*.«.  knave  than 
fool.  He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  how  he  had  overheard  him,  when 
at  work,  talking  about  the  dodges  be  and  bis  wife  used  to  get  money 
from  charitable  people,  and  how  she  told  him  not  to  make  himself  too 
smart  when  he  went  to  the  people  at  the  institution  where  he  had  been 
brought  up. 

C.  K.  This  man  bad  been  helped  by  the  Association,  though  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  at  Christmas  time,  on  the  strength  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  He  was  a  man  who  systematically  got  money  under  false 
pretences,  telling  a  long  story  that  was  a  mass  of  contradictions  and 
naturally  would  not  stand  verification.  To  my  knowledge  he  has  gone 
to  at  least  eight  clergymen  with  the  same  story  that  he  told  to  me. 

Mrs.  L.  belonged  to  a  thriftless,  untidy  family,  the  children  of  which 
were  about  the  roughest  in  the  school.  She  interlarded  her  conversa¬ 
tion  with  pious  expressions,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  very  drunk 
the  afternoon  she  received  the  gift. 

Mrs.  M.  and  Mrs.  N.  were  two  respectable  old  paupers,  who  declared 
they  had  to  wait  from  nine  till  one  for  their  dole,  and  then  were  told 
to  come  again  the  next  day.  They  added  that  it  was  like  the  door  of 
a  theatre — their  theatre  going  must  have  dated  from  before  the  time 
that  it  became  the  custom  to  stand  in  a  queue — and  that  the  others 
who  were  there  with  letters  were  “  a  dreadful  rough  lot,  who  nearly 
tore  our  clothes  off  our  backs.”  “  Two  years  ago,”  she  added,  “  it  was 
quite  different,”  but  she  supposed  that  one  told  the  other,  and  that  was 
why  they  all  went. 

Two  blind  people  had  also  been  recommended : — 

The  O.'s  who  bore  a  fair  character,  though  they  brought  up  their 
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chi)dren  very  indifferently,  and  were  said  to  be  too  fond  of  drink,  espe* 
cially  on  Sunday.  They  were  certainly  mixed  up  in  a  fight  one  Sunday 
afternoon  that  resulted  in  the  separation  of  a  neighbouring  couple. 

W.  P.,  a  lazy  man  who  could  earn  good  money  if  he  chose  to  work, 
whose  wife  would  not  get  up  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  children  were 
always  late  at  school,  was  suspected  of  begging,  and  more  than  sus¬ 
pected  of  drinking,  while  the  whole  family  had  been  turned  out  of  their 
former  rooms  because  they  kept  them  so  dirty. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Association  was  supposed  to  confer  its  benefits  were  three :  help 
was  to  be  given  only  to  the  deserving ;  it  was  only  to  be  given 
when  likely  to  be  of  some  permanent  value ;  and  it  was  only  to 
be  given  after  due  inquiries  made  by  its  own  officers  on  whose 
judgment  it  could  rely.  In  so  far  as  the  secretary  accepted 
these  written  recommendations  from  outsiders,  all  three  of  these 
conditions  were  systematically  violated.  Out  of  the  sixteen 
cases  described  above,  none  were,  properly  speaking,  deserving ; 
five  bore  a  thoroughly  bad  character,  that  of  three  was  at  least 
indifierent ;  seven  were  described  as  respectable  or  decent  (and 
the  standard  in  that  district  was  low),  but  of  these  two  were  in  no 
need  of  help,  while  four  were  on  the  rates  and  should  have  been 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  guardiana  N one  were  deserving  in 
the  sense  of  bearing  an  exceptionally  good  character.  Again,  in 
no  single  case  was  any  good  done  by  the  gift  of  half  a  sovereign ; 
indeed  it  was  not  probable  that  it  could  have  been,  while  in  one 
serious  and  permanent  harm  resulted  from  its  having  been  given. 

Moreover,  the  result  of  relying  on  letters  of  recommendation 
was  that  they  were  signed  without  any  inquiry  being  made. 
No  doubt  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  writers  did  not  realize  the 
seriousness  of  what  they  were  doing  in  recommending  people  of 
whom  they  knew  practically  nothing,  but  the  effect  was  no  less 
disastrous  on  that  account.  In  the  one  case  in  which  there  was 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  family,  the  testimony  was  a  deliberate 
falsehood. 

But  that  is  not  all.  If  we  consider  further  the  purpose  of 
the.se  three  conditions,  we  shall  better  realize  the  harm  that  is 
done  by  such  action. 
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The  word  “  deserving  ”  always  has  an  unpleasant  ring  about  it 
when  used  in  connexion  with  charity.  Originally  unsatisfac* 
tory,  since  the  point  is  rather  whether  people  can  really  be 
helped  than  whether  they  should  be  given  a  reward  for  their 
virtue,  it  has  been  used  so  promiscuously  that  it  has  well  nigh 
lost  any  significance  it  once  had.  Still,  I  suppose,  its  intention 
was  to  emphasize  the  moral  side  of  charitable  work,  and  to  keep 
prominent  in  men's  minds  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  effect  of 
our  action  on  the  characters  of  those  whom  we  try  to  help  is  the 
thing  that  matters.  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  the 
Association  was  right  in  only  giving  to  “  deserving  ”  cases. 

But  in  relying  on  letters  of  recommendation  it  violated  not 
only  the  letter  but  the  whole  intention  of  the  rule.  In  two 
cases  there  was  a  direct  endowment  of  vice.  B.  J.,  who  **  was 
more  knave  than  fool,”  had  been  heard  by  his  employers,  who 
recommended  him,  “  talking  about  the  dodges  he  and  his  wife 
used  to  get  help  from  charitable  people,”  and  G.  K.  systematically 
got  money  under  false  pretences  by  going  the  round  of  the  clei^y 
with  a  story  that  was  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  contradictions  and 
falsehoods.  Mrs.  L.  was  reported  to  have  been  very  drunk  the 
afternoon  she  received  her  ten  shillings,  while  the  canting  that 
springs  up  naturally  when  the  clergyman  is  the  most  easily  acces¬ 
sible  person  likely  to  sign  a  letter,  was  almost  as  universal  as  the 
jealousy  created  between  those  who  did,  and  those  who  did  not, 
get  a  dole.  Indeed  the  indirect  influence  of  the  abuse  was  per¬ 
haps  more  serious  than  that  which  one  could  trace.  There  was 
a  general  feeling  in  the  district  that  character  did  not  matter. 
One  woman  applied  to  me  long  before  Christmas  because  ”  she 
knew  those  things  mostly  went  by  chance.”  She  was  a  respect¬ 
able  woman  who  had  had  a  terrible  drunken  husband.  Her  two 
children  were  well  able  to  support  her,  so  she  did  not  press  her 
claim ;  but  generally  the  whole  district  was  characterized  by  a 
shiftless  irresponsibility  that  made  it  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to 
find  any  strength  of  character  on  which  to  build. 

This  is  the  real  criterion  in  charitable  work.  It  is  not  because 
people  are  “  deserving  ”  that  we  try  to  help  them.  Apart  from 
the  disagreeable  attitude  of  patronage  that  the  word  seems  to 
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imply,  desert,  if  it  may  merit  a  reward,  does  not  constitnte  a 
claim  for  charity.  The  majority  of  people  are  "  deserving,”  and, 
largely  owing  to  their  strength  of  character,  are  not  in  the  least 
in  need  of  fl-lma ;  they  are  seldom  in  difficulties,  and  when  trouble 
comes  they  are  prepared  for  it.  Again,  many  people  who  are 
quite  "deserving”  are  in  distress  owing  to  causes  which  no 
charitable  help  can  remove ;  their  misfortunes,  therefore,  cannot 
be  remedied  by  gifts.  The  real  thing  to  consider  is  not  whether 
people  are  “deserving,”  but  whether  they  are  “helpable.”  If 
any  way  can  be  found  by  which  they  can  really  be  helped, 
charity  should  come  forward  to  their  aid.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  ultimately  little  difference  between  the  two  courses  of  action. 
The  “  undeserving  ”  are,  as  a  rule,  also  “  unhelpable,”  at  any  rate 
immediately,  and  from  them  charity  must  perforce  withhold  its 
alms.  If  people  will  make  no  effort  for  themselves,  money  gifts 
only  make  them  and  their  sufferings  worse.  The  only  real  help 
in  such  cases  is  to  try  to  effect  a  change  of  character,  and  this 
can  rarely  be  done  at  a  crisis,  or  at  once. 

But  in  these  cases  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  any  material 
good.  The  doles  of  ten  shillings  apiece  which  were  given  were 
not  “  likely  to  be  of  some  permanent  benefit,”  and  it  was  not  pre¬ 
tended  that  they  were.  It  would  perhaps  be  exaggerating  to  say 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  injured  her  head,  or 
of  those  who  nearly  had  the  clothes  torn  off  their  backs,  these 
particular  doles  did  any  material  harm.  But  the  harm  done  to 
these  people  by  the  aimless  almsgiving  that  went  on  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  which  the  operations  of  the  Association  formed, 
after  all,  but  a  small  item,  was  quite  patent.  Mrs.  F.  and  her 
niece,  who  was  not  quite  right  in  her  head,  may  be  cited  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  misery  caused  by  aimless  almsgiving. 
They  struggled  along  in  a  wretched  way  from  day  to  day, 
depending  on  out-relief,  tickets,  and  small  jobs  of  work  given 
out  of  kindness ;  but  no  real  attempt  had  been  made  either  by 
guardians,  clergy,  or  “  kind  ladies  ”  to  take  their  affairs  in  hand, 
and  really  to  deal  with  their  difficulties.  In  the  case  of  the  lazy 
blind  man,  who  could  earn  good  money  if  he  chose  to  work,  and 
whose  wife  would  not  get  up  in  the  morning  to  get  the  children 
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to  school,  or  to  keep  her  house  clean,  though  for  some  time  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  Sacrament  in  a  neighbouring 
church  till  the  Vicar  thereof  found  her  out,  the  demoralization 
could  be  directly  traced  to  almsgiving.  The  man  had  been  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Charity  Orgemization  Committee  some  years 
before,  and  had  been  taught  a  trade ;  they  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Blind  Society  had  been  wonderfully  patient  with  him, 
in  spite  of  his  slackness;  he  could  have  supported  his  family 
easily  if  he  had  chosen,  and  no  doubt  would  have  done  so, 
had  it  not  been  so  fatally  easy  to  get  help  from  charities  and 
to  trade  upon  his  affliction. 

Of  course  the  people  who  administered  these  charities  did  not 
realize  the  harm  they  were  doing,  for  they  made  no  inquiries. 
Indeed,  though  the  Association  in  question  professed  to  make 
“  due  inquiry  by  its  officers,”  it  is  evident  that  in  these  cases, 
nearly  all  of  whom  received  the  gift,  no  questions  at  all  were 
asked ;  how  could  they  have  been,  with  “  a  crowd  like  that  at 
the  doors  of  a  theatre  ”  ?  My  own  investigations  were  quite 
superficial,  though  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Further  inquiries 
in  that  district,  part  of  which  was  popularly  known  as  “  Little 
Hell,”  invariably  revealed  a  far  worse  state  of  things  than 
appeared  at  first,  and  with  fuller  knowledge  I  doubt  if  the 
people  classed  as  ”  respectable  ”  would  have  continued  to  merit 
the  title.  Thus  Mrs.  C.,  I  discovered  afterwards,  had  four  sons 
who  apparently  did  nothing  for  her,  and  one  of  whom  had 
deserted  his  wife — from  which  one  would  suppose  that  they  had 
,not  been  very  well  brought  up ;  while  a  few  weeks  later  she  was 
mixed  up  in  a  quwrel  with  a  neighbour,  who  accused  her,  pos¬ 
sibly  without  reason,  of  drunkeimess,  and  wanted  to  get  a  sum¬ 
mons  against  her  for  assault,  declaring  that  she  had  tried  to  run 
her  hand  through  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  G.  K.  continued  to  get 
money  under  false  pretences,  and  from  time  to  time  I  have  heard 
of  him  since,  and  have  discovered  that  his  area  of  operations  was 
larger  than  I  had  suspected  at  first.  Indeed,  I  never  got  to  know 
more  than  one  tithe  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  district,  but 
that  tenth  part  was  quite  appalling.  It  is,  I  believe,  impossible, 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  it  is  so,  for  educated  or  decent 
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people  to  realize  the  horror  of  the  lives  of  “the  poor”  in 
demoralized  districts.  Certainly  the  good  people  who  were 
working  among  them  did  not  see  what  was  going  on  almost 
under  their  eyes.  It  is  quite  possible,  though  the  fact  is  not 
generally  grasped,  for  social  workers  and  district  visitors  to  be 
in  close  external  contact  with  working  people,  good  and  bad,  and 
yet  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  their  real  lives.  In  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  this  perhaps  does  not  much  matter,  but  when  they 
begin  to  sign  recommendations  for  them  on  the  ground  of  this 
superficial  knowledge,  the  question  becomes  serious. 

Tet  few  things  created  more  surprise,  or  even  indignation* 
than  my  refusal  to  sign  papers  for  people  I  knew  nothing 
about.  Mrs.  A.’s  daughter,  after  getting  five  signatures  without 
any  trouble,  was  very  naturally  quite  unable  to  see  why  I  could 
not  sign  a  paper  for  her  father  stating,  among  other  things, 
that  I  had  ascertained  that  he  was  not  in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 
Just  as  Mrs.  Q.  thought  that  having  been  a  widow  for  thirty 
years  was  quite  reason  enough  for  being  given  a  coal-ticket 
(though,  to  do  her  justice,  she  added  that  “  she  supposed  it  was 
all  in  the  books,”  whatever  she  may  have  meant  by  that),  so 
Miss  A.  thought  that  to  state  that  her  mother  came  to  church 
ought  to  be  quite  sufficient.  And  one  can  hardly  blame  them. 
On  inquiry  from  the  relieving  officer  I  found  that  none  of  the  five 
persons  who  had  signed  their  names  had  called  at  his  office  to 
ascertain  if  A.  was,  or  was  not,  a  pauper.  The  three  persons 
who  asked  mo  for  a  recommendation  obviously  expected  it  to 
be  given  at  once,  but  made  no  particular  objection  when  I  said 
that  I  could  not  give  it  without  inquiry.  It  was  no  trouble  to 
go  to  some  one  else  and  get  it  done  “  without  any  fuss.” 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  examination  such  as  any  one  might 
easily  make,  of  the  working  of  this  system  of  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  case  of  a  single  organization.  The  district 
was,  of  course,  a  specially  bad  one;  but  in  better  neighbour¬ 
hoods  it  is  far  harder  to  estimate  a  man’s  character,  to  evolve 
a  plan  for  doing  him  permanent  good,  or  to  gain  knowledge  of 
his  circumstances  sufficient  for  writing  such  a  report  as  alone  can 
be  of  any  value  as  a  recommendation.  My  experience  in  other 
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quarters  leads  me  to  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  irresponsibility  with 
which  such  letters  wre  signed,  there  is  little  difference  between 
respectable  or  demoralized  neighbourhoods.  They  are  quite 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless ;  because  they  not  only  lead  to 
misuse  of  funds  and  general  degradation  of  the  people,  but  also 
bar  the  way  to  reform.  Instead  of  facing  the  fact  that  proper 
inquiry  is  necessary,  and  that  it  inevitably  involves  office 
expenses,  the  responsibility  is  shifted  on  to  the  public,  who 
cannot  do  the  work.  And  all  the  while  there  seems  to  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  right  persons  are  being  helped,  and 
helped  in  the  right  way,  which  is,  in  fact,  quite  illusory.  Yet 
this  is  the  system  which  lies  at  the  base  not  only  of  the  more 
scandalous  voting  charities,  where  the  evil  is  magnified  tenfold, 
but  of  perhaps  half  the  more  valuable  hospitals  and  institutions 
in  the  kingdom.  The  fact  is  that  the  phraseology  of  scientific 
charity  is  frequently  accepted  without  any  corresponding  idea  of 
its  meaning,  or  ability  and  will  to  translate  it  into  practice. 
Societies  boast  that  they  only  give  after  due  inquiry ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  no  realization  either  of  the  nature  or 
purpose  of  inquiry.  People  accept  the  statement  that  without 
it  relief  should  not  be  given  \  but  either  they  are  quite  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  questions  should  be  asked,  or  they  think  that  the 
mere  asking  of  questions  is  sufficient  in  itself.  Sometimes  they 
even  put  them  simply  with  the  object  of  driving  away  the 
applicant. 

Three  things,  therefore,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Inquiries 
are  useless  unless  the  information  gained  by  them  is  verified. 
A  lady  recently  filled  up  the  space  in  an  inquiry  form  relating 
to  the  character  of  an  applicant  for  help  with  the  words  "  very 
good.”  On  being  asked  how  she  obtained  the  information,  she 
replied,  “  Why,  I  asked  the  woman  herself” !  Yet  that  form 
might  easily  have  gone  on  to  the  Committee  as  it  was. 
Inquiries  are  useless  unless  they  are  to  the  point.  They  involve 
mere  purposeless  labour  unless  this  is  realized.  To  gather 
miscellaneous  information  about  people  serves  no  good  purpose. 
Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  inexperienced  workers  to  note  and 
chronicle  such  facts  as  that  “  Mrs.  M.  came  to  the  door  wearing 
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a  cap  that  evidently  belonged  to  her  husband.”  And  inquiries 
must  always  be  tactful,  and  made  so  that  the  questions  follow 
naturally  one  out  of  the  other,  and  the  reason  for  asking  them 
is  seen. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  inquiry  that  is  needed,  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  that,  as  a  rule,  only  comes  by  inquiry — knowledge,  first 
of  all,  of  facts,  but  also  knowledge  in  its  wider  aspects,  know¬ 
ledge  to  gauge  character,  to  form  plans,  to  understand  methods. 
The  object  of  inquiry  is  not  to  find  out  the  faults  of  people, 
but  to  gain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  find  out  ways  of  help. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  fifteen  cases  outlined  above,  let  us  take 
three  in  which  action  was  taken  with  full  knowledge,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  three  conditions  of  “  desert,”  of  permanent  good,  and 
of  full  inquiry,  on  which  the  Friends  of  the  Poor  Benevolent 
Association  tried  to  insist. 

To  show  how  a  cure  can  be  effected  by  the  right  treatment 
when  the  stress  is  laid  on  character — for  this  we  saw  was  the 
idea  underlying  the  cant  term  “deserving” — let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  Z.’s.  This  particular  instance  is  chosen  as  having 
been  sent  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  by  a  lady  who 
had  the  requisite  knowledge.  She  was  learning  to  know  her 
people  in  a  real  sense ;  she  knew  how  to  get  information ;  she 
understood  methods  of  help,  and  knew  what  was  practicable. 
More  striking  examples  could  be  chosen,  but  this  better  illus¬ 
trates  the  point,  as  the  people  lived  in  a  low-class  district,  not 
perhaps  so  demoralized  as,  but  not  unlike,  that  from  which  the 
Association  mentioned  above  drew  its  applicants. 

Mrs.  Z.’s  husband  was  a  labourer,  whose  health  had  broken  down 
some  three  months  before  Miss  B.  came  across  their  case.  The 
doctor  had  advised  open-air  work  in  Canada.  Being  both  a  thriftj 
and  a  plncky  man,  he  started  off  at  once,  taking  with  him  his  eldest 
son,  a  young  fellow  of  seventeen.  He  had  saved  twenty  pounds,  and 
of  these  he  paid  fourteen  for  the  two  passages  ;  two  were  kept  for 
landing  expenses,  and  four  given  to  his  wife  to  go  on  with.  He  got 
work  at  once  on  landing,  and  had  no  more  trouble  with  his  health. 
When  the  snow  came,  and  he  was  for  the  time  out  of  employment,  he 
at  once  turned  to  sweeping,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  “  clawed 
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after  every  cent  he  could  get**  to  send  home  to  his  wife.  £9  10«. 
were  sent  in  a  couple  of  months,  but  even  this  was  barely  enough  to 
keep  her  and  her  seven  children,  of  whom  two  only  were  earning  a 
little,  to  say  nothing  of  bringing  them  out  to  join  him. 

Every  one  described  them  as  first-rate  people.**  The  home 
showed  at  a  glance  that  the  woman  was  thoroughly  domesticated." 
She  herself  spoke  most  highly  of  her  husband  (a  thing  wives  by  no 
means  invariably  do  even  when  asking  for  help),  **  with  whom  she  had 
had  no  quarrels."  How  much  this  meant  was  revealed  by  a  candid 
married  daughter,  who  said  that  **her  mother’s  chief  fault  was 
nagging."  Inquiries  addressed  to  the  society  in  correspondence  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  Canada  brought  back  the  reply 
that  the  man  bore  an  excellent  character,  and  attended  church,  while 
the  boy  went  to  Sunday  school,  and  that  they  were  really  sending  all 
they  could  spare.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  accordingly  sent 
out  through  the  agency  of  the  East  End  Emigration  Society,  who 
advised  the  route  vtd  New  York  as  being  cheaper,  and  provided  part 
of  the  outfit  for  the  journey.  Mrs.  Z.  was  **  almost  heartbroken "  at 
having  to  leave  her  husband’s  best  suit  behind  her  in  pawn,  but  was 
consoled  on  being  reminded  that  he  had  probably  already  grown  too 
stout  to  wear  it  The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress,  which 
relies,  it  is  true,  on  written  recommendations,  but  is  most  careful  in 
choosing  its  almoners,  and  expects  full  details  from  them,  helped 
towards  the  expenses,  and  a  former  employer,  with  whom  Mrs.  Z. 
had  been  in  service  before  marriage,  also  contributed.  Shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  family  a  cheerful  letter  was  received,  saying  that 
they  were  all  getting  on  splendidly  after  a  **  terreable  rough  voyge," 
and  that  **  the  children  have  faces  as  red  as  roses,  and  they  are  so  fat." 
Mrs.  Z.  has  since  been  writing  glowing  accounts  to  all  her  friends 
urging  them  to  come  out  too. 

The  success  of  this  case  may  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  man’s 
character.  A  less  determined  man  would  have  had  no  savings, 
or  would  have  pottered  along  till  they  were  exhausted,  and 
probably  sunk  down  into  being  a  chronic  invalid  depending  on 
others.  As  it  was,  charity  could  help  because  "  he  had  faith  to 
be  healed." 

The  fifteen  persons  mentioned  above  were,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  given  the  Christmas  dole  of  ten  shillings  that  they 
applied  for.  At  least  £6  10s.  was  thus  simply  wasted,  or  worse 
than  wasted.  As  a  contrast  we  may  take  the  case  of  E.  T.,  for 
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whom  an  application  was  made  to  the  same  Association,  which, 
since  it  was  not  Christmas  time,  was  able  to  help  her. 

E.  T.  was  the  daughter  of  a  warehouseman  with  seven  children, 
three  of  whom  were  earning,  the  united  income  of  the  family  being 
just  over  three  pounds  a  week.  She  was  a  machinist,  but  had  always 
been  delicate,  and  had  quite  broken  down.  The  doctor  ordered  con¬ 
valescent  treatment  and  a  Thomas  hip-splint.  The  family  agreed  to 
pay  half  the  cost  of  the  instrument,  and  to  contribute  three  shillings 
a  week  while  the  girl  was  away.  She  was,  therefore,  sent  twice  for 
a  month  to  a  convalescent  home,  care  being  taken  each  time  that  she 
could  have  proper  medical  treatment  and  nursing.  She  returned  much 
better,  and,  though  not  entirely  cured,  was  able  to  go  to  work  again, 
the  doctor  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  for  her  to  do  so,  and  **  not 
to  think  too  much  about  her  health.” 

About  three  years  later  she  was  reported  to  be  doing  extremely  well. 

Sorely  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Association  had,  even 
at  Christmas  time,  attempted  a  little  less  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  had  tried  to  make  its  help  a  little  more  thorough.  This 
one  crippled  girl  was  permanently  benefited  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  that  which,  administered  without  organization,  was  gone 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  only  contributed  to  the  degradation  of  an 
already  demoralized  district. 

Or  the  matter  may  be  looked  at  in  another  way.  One  of  the 
most  disappointing  things  experienced  by  workers  in  organized 
charity  is  to  see  money  all  round  them  being  worse  than 
wasted,  while  they  are  dealing  with  numbers  of  cases  of  distress 
in  which  they  can  supply  the  personal  service,  but  for  which 
they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  How 
many  families  might  have  been  really  helped  by  proper  admin¬ 
istration  of  those  six  pounds  that  were  merely  thrown  away! 
With  their  parents’  contributions  it  might  have  sent  a  dozen 
children  away  for  a  fortnight’s  holiday ;  used  for  convalescent 
aid  it  might,  with  the  help  relations  could  give,  have  set  up 
half  a  dozen  breadwinners,  and  sent  them  back  strong  and 
hearty  to  work;  as  a  supplement  to  the  help  of  sons  and 
daughters,  it  might  have  kept  an  old  couple  out  of  the  work- 
house  for  the  whole  year.  But  whether  we  think  of  the 
numbers  that  might  have  been  helped,  or,  with  perhaps  more 
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real  insight  into  social  needs,  of  the  few  who  might  have  been 
pnlled  through  serious  trouble,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  good  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  acting  with  real 
knowledge  of  the  cii*cumstance8  in  each  case. 

Without  investigation  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  judging 
by  appearances,  a  habit  proverbially  misleading.  As  an  example 
of  action  based  on  real,  if  incomplete,  knowledge  the  following 
case  may  be  cited.  The  people  were  sent  to  the  Charity  Orga¬ 
nization  Society  by  the  same  leidy  who  sent  the  Z.’s,  and  the 
business  connected  with  it  was  carried  through  by  her  in  the 
society’s  office. 

The  X.’s  were  in  great  distress  through  the  father  being  ont  of 
work.  They  had  got  three  pounds  behindhand  with  the  rent,  were 
in  debt  to  the  extent  of  two  more,  and  had  only  been  able  to  find  food 
for  themselves  and  their  five  children  by  pawning.  The  man  had  a 
cousin  in  Canada,  who  promised  him  work  if  he  would  come  out  to 
him.  At  first  sight  the  case  did  not  look  promising.  The  man 
seemed  unfit  for  hard  work  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  woman  was 
uncommunicative.  The  eldest  daughter  seemed  in  poor  health,  and 
the  home  was  untidy,  suggesting  possibilities  of  drink.  But  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  always  tries  to  avoid  judging  by  appear¬ 
ances  alone.  Inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that,  though  the  man  “drank 
like  all  waterside  men,  he  did  not  distress  his  home  by  it,”  and  that  he 
“  was  a  good  husband,  and  never  struck  his  wife.”  The  wife,  too, 
was  well  spoken  of,  and  the  daughter  declared  to  be  a  most  capable 
young  woman,  though  just  then  she  was  disheartened  by  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Employers,  neighbours,  and  school  teachers,  all  agreed  in 
giving  them  a  good  character. 

The  family,  therefore,  was  sent  to  Canada,  the  cost  being  borne  by 
the  Central  Unemployed  Board,  to  which  the  case  was  recommended. 
Help  for  immediate  needs  was  procured  from  the  Local  Distress  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  two  of  the  workers  in  the  office  raised  from  private  donors 
the  seven  pounds  needed  for  the  outfit — about  the  sum  that  was 
wasted  by  the  Benevolent  Association.  Numbers  of  relations  of  the 
family  were  written  to,  but  none  of  them  could  help. 

But  even  this  rigorous  investigation,  reversing  as  it  did  the  first 
impression  made  by  the  family,  was  not  really  sufficient.  After  they 
had  left  an  unpleasant  fact  came  to  light.  The  man  had  in  former  years 
quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  had  left  her  for  another  woman.  There 
was  a  child  by  this  union,  for  which  the  man  had  regularly  paid  four 
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shillings  a  week.  No  doubt  he  had  evaded  his  responsibilities  in 
going  awaj,  and,  had  the  matter  been  known,  he  probably  would  not 
have  been  sent ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  he  had  offered  to 
take  the  child,  a  cripple,  with  him,  but  the  mother  had  refused  to  part 
with  it. 

Real  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by  inquiry,  but  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  aim  of  inquiry  is  primarily  the 
good  of  the  person  in  distress.  Its  first  object  is  to  find  out  in 
what  way  a  family  can  be  helped.  Incidentally,  of  course,  it 
reveals  the  fact  that  many  persons  are  in  no  need  of  assistance, 
that  in  a  painfully  large  number  of  cases  it  is  useless  to  try  any 
plan,  because  those  whom  one  would  wish  to  help  will  not  try 
to  help  themselves,  and  such  discoveries  are  valuable  if  they 
enable  the  rather  limited  funds  that  are  given  in  charity  to  be 
applied  where  they  are  really  needed.  But  the  object  of  investi¬ 
gation  is  positive,  not  negative,  and  were  this  more  generally 
understood,  there  would  probably  be  less  objection  raised  to  it 
on  the  part  of  ignorant  or  sentimental  persons.^ 

Clement  F.  RoQEaa 

'  Strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Local  Goremment  Board  in  1905 
in  order,  in  the  administration  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen’s  Act,  to  secure  the 
omission  of  inquiries  as  to  membership  of  Trade  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies. 
As  a  consequence  the  best  of  those  dealt  with  lost  their  chance  of  getting  what  was 
one  of  their  strongest  recommendations  chronicled  in  the  application  form.  This 
Buspidon  of  the  motives  of  those  who  are  trying  to  help  others  in  any  way  is  one 
of  the  saddest  features  of  modem  democracy. 
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"  rpHOROUGH  sanitary  and  remedial  action  in  the  houses 

J.  that  we  have ;  and  then  the  building  of  more,  strongly, 
beautifully,  and  in  groups  of  limited  extent,  kept  in  proportion 
to  their  streams  and  walled  round,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
festering  and  wretched  suburb  anywhere,  but  clean  and  busy 
street  within  and  the  open  country  without,  with  a  belt  of 
beautiful  garden  and  orchard  around  the  walls,  so  that  from 
any  part  of  the  City  perfectly  fresh  air  and  grass  and  sight  of 
far  horizon  might  be  reachable  in  a  few  minutes'  walk.  This  is 
the  final  aim.”  So  John  Ruskin  sketched  the  ideal  City. 

The  Carden  City  movement  began  some  nine  years  ago,  and 
the  actual  experiment  at  Letchworth  is  now  nearly  five  years 
old.  The  effect  that  Carden  City  has  had  in  these  few  years 
upon  public  opinion  is  remarkable  and  unquestionable.  It  has, 
for  instance,  resulted  in  a  town-planning  propaganda  which  has 
so  fixed  itself  in  the  attention  of  all  serious  persons  that  the 
question  of  town-planning  has  come  rapidly  to  the  forefront  of 
practical  politica  We  have  had  our  attention  called  to  Conti¬ 
nental  countries,  where  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  town-planning,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
valuable  information,  and  a  great  impetus  to  the  movement, 
has  resulted  from  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Horsfall  and  others. 
But  the  fact  that  we  have  in  England  an  example  of  town- 
planning  on  a  large  scale,  as  definite  and  as  far-reaching  as 
anything  that  has  been  attempted  on  the  Continent,  has  done 
more  to  bring  the  question  into  prominence  than  anything  else. 
Letchworth  is  the  greatest  example  of  town-planning  to  be  found 
anywhere,  presenting  a  town  which  was  carefully  and  thoroughly 
planned  out  before  a  single  brick  was  laid.  Then,  again,  to 
give  a  further  instance,  the  large  number  of  garden  suburb 
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schemes  which  we  have  seen  initiated  during  the  last  year  or 
so,  commencing  with  Mrs.  Barnett’s  scheme  at  Hampstead,  have 
frankly  been  inspired  by  what  has  been  done  at  Letchworth. 
These  schemes  are  intended  for  the  regeneration  of  the  suburb 
by  the  application  of  the  Garden  City  principle  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  existing  towns.  And  as  a  final  instance  of  the  effect 
of  Letchworth  in  recent  events,  we  may  take  the  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  many  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Garden  City 
movement. 

While  it  is  well  to  point  out  these  things,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  full  significance  of  Letchworth  is  something 
greater  than  has  yet  been  mentioned.  Letchworth  is  very  much 
more  than  the  recent  developments  which  have  resulted  from  its 
influence.  We  have  in  Letchworth  the  one  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  housing  experiment  which  attacks  the  problem  at  its  root. 
The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement  which  has  produced 
Letchworth  is  that  of  the  need  for  new  cities.  The  old  cities, 
with  their  tendency  to  grow  ever  larger,  ever  more  unwieldy, 
swallowing  up  the  country,  always  pushing  the  town  farther 
away  from  the  country,  with  its  fresh  air  and  flowers  and 
healthy  conditions,  and  pushing  the  country  farther  away  from 
the  town,  with  its  life  and  movement  and  its  markets,  were 
becoming  more  and  more  impossible  to  the  thoughtful  observer. 
The  idea  arose — was  there  not  a  better  method  of  urban  develop¬ 
ment  than  that  of  allowing  the  old  town  to  spread  out  as  best 
it  could  ?  And  the  answer  was  made  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard 
in  his  Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow,  in  which-  he  showed  the 
possibility  of  building  new  towns  over  the  country,  limited  in 
area,  and  separated  by  broad  belts  of  agricultural  land  from  the 
old  towns  and  each  other.  The  intention  of  Garden  City,  as 
expressed  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his  book  and  as  recognized  by 
First  Garden  City,  Limited,  at  Letchworth,  is  that  of  distribu¬ 
ting  the  city  people  over  the  country  in  new  towns  scientifically 
planned,  where  industrial  workers  could  live  and  work  near  to 
nature,  and  where  also  the  country  and  the  country  workers 
would  be  brought  nearer  to  the  town. 
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The  first  principle  recognized  in  the  Garden  City  movement 
is  that  of  the  necessity  of  the  public  ownership  of  the  land. 
That  is  the  basis  of  the  new  town  of  Letchworth;  there  the 
land  is  held  by  a  joint  stock  company  in  the  interests  of  the 
future  community.  Until  the  land  problem  is  dealt  with, 
the  cure  of  the  existing  housing  problem,  and  the  creation  of 
conditions  which  would  prevent  new  housing  problems,  are 
impossible.  Letchworth  has  solved  the  land  problem  for  itself, 
and  because  of  that,  it  is  able  to  deal  thoroughly  and  efifectively 
with  the  housing  problem.  As  the  house  stands  on  the  land,  so 
the  housing  problem  depends  upon  the  solution  of  the  land 
problem.  It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  this  point,  for  it  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  land  in 
the  supposed  interests  of  a  few,  is  the  one  great  obstacle  which 
will  have  to  be  removed  before  the  housing  problem  can  be 
really  touched. 

The  second  principle  is  that  of  the  adequate  and  scientific 
planning  of  the  land  on  which  the  new  town  is  to  be  built, 
particularly  in  limiting  the  number  of  houses  per  acre ;  this  has 
been  carried  out  at  Letchworth  as  it  has  never  been  done  before 
in  this  country  or  abroad,  and  there,  while  not  more  than 
twelve  houses  can  be  built  on  any  one  acre,  the  average  will  be 
about  five. 

The  third  principle  is  that  there  must  be  limits  to  the 
growth  of  the  town,  which  means  the  preservation  of  a  large 
area  as  agricultural  land;  and  at  Letchworth  two- thirds  of  a 
total  area  of  six  square  miles  is  to  be  retained  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Then  again  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance) 
the  distribution  of  the  population  involves  the  distribution  of 
industries.  Industries  are  to  be  attracted  away  from  the  old 
towns,  where  rents  are  high,  and  conditions  of  work  often 
unwholesome,  to  the  new  area,  where  rents  are  low,  and  large 
and  airy  factories  can  be  built,  and  the  workers  can  live  near 
their  work.  These,  very  briefly  stated,  are  the  main  principles 
of  Garden  City ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  provide  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis  for  dealing  with  the  housing  problem. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  building  schemes  which  are 
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often  called  Garden  Cities,  because  the  name  is  pleasant  and 
popular,  have  no  right  to  the  name  unless  they  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  mentioned  above.  The  term  “  Garden  City  ”  has  been 
very  loosely  applied ;  but  it  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that 
at  present  there  is  only  one  Garden  City,  namely,  the  one  at 
Letchworth.  The  Garden  Suburb  schemes,  valuable  as  they 
are  in  preventing  the  worst  evils  of  the  suburb,  are  not  Garden 
Cities,  though  the  term  is  frequently  applied  to  them.  There 
is  a  very  wide  distinction  between  the  Garden  Suburb,  which 
is  the  extension  of  the  old  town,  and  the  Garden  City,  which  is 
the  building  of  a  new  town.  As  far  as  the  Housing  Problem 
is  concerned,  the  Garden  Suburb  is  an  alleviation  and  a  pallia¬ 
tive,  but  it  is  not  a  thorough  cure.  The  Garden  Suburb  does 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  problem ;  it  certainly  does  valuable 
work  in  bringing  suburban  development  to  a  rational  plan,  but 
it  necessarily  tends  to  make  the  town  unwieldy,  as  all  suburbs 
do,  and  does  nothing  to  bring  the  town  and  the  country  together. 
The  great  need  of  our  times  is  to  find  some  method  of  urban 
and  rural  development  which  shall  secure  all  that  is  best  in 
both  town  and  country  and  prevent  all  that  is  evil  in  both. 
That  is  the  method  of  Garden  City.  Letchworth  is  boldly 
declared  to  be  “  the  Town  in  the  Country ;  ”  and  those  who 
have  studied  its  plan  and  noted  its  development,  will  agree  that 
the  term  is  justified. 

The  housing  problem  is,  and  must  always  be,  affected  by  our 
present  day  industrial  methods ;  so  long  as  factories  are  crowded 
in  large  cities  and  towns,  the  housing  of  the  workers  will  sufier. 
The  working  classes  are  being  driven  by  various  economic 
causes  further  and  further  out  into  the  suburbs ;  but  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  suburbs  must  sooner  or  later  reach  a  limit  beyond  which 
no  further  development  should  take  place,  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  that  limit  has  already  been  reached  in  the  case 
of  most  of  our  large  towns.  Our  need  is  for  new  cities  to 
which  industries  may  be  removed  out  of  the  old  towns,  and 
where  the  workers  may  be  housed  on  cheap  land  under 
thoroughly  wholesome  conditions,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  their  work.  The  new  tendency  of  modem  industry  is 
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unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  de-centralization,  and  the  vast 
improvement  in  our  systems  of  transport,  only  the  beginning 
of  which  we  can  now  see,  will  accelerate  that  tendency.  For 
a  number  of  years  past  manufacturing  firms  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  moving  out  of  London  and  other  large  towns  to  the  country, 
and  it  b  the  object  of  Garden  City  to  encourage  that  exodus. 
The  success  of  Letchworth  as  a  new  industrial  town  depends 
upon  its  ability  in  attracting  industries ;  and  that  it  has  already 
been  possible  to  induce  ten  manufacturers  to  erect  factories 
there,  including  such  firms  as  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  the 
Heatley  Gresham  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Co.,  shows  that  a  Garden  City  has  real  advantages  to  offer  the 
manufacturer.  With  the  factories  have  come,  of  course,  many 
hundreds  of  workers  who  had  hitherto  been  living  in  London, 
and  in  housing  them  in  good  cottages  at  low  rents  it  b  claimed 
that  Letchworth  shows  the  way  to  settle  the  housing  problem. 

The  average  London  worker  will  not  move  from  London  into 
a  village — he  has  many,  and  often  good  reasons  for  declining  to 
do  so— but  he  will  go  to  Letchworth,  as  a  large  number  of 
London  maniffacturers  who  have  removed  there  have  already 
demonstrated.  At  Letchworth  the  workman  can  exchange  the 
long,  dreary  streets  of  London,  or  a  far-away  suburb,  for  a 
pretty  cottage,  standing  in  a  good  garden,  within  a  few  minutes 
walk  of  hb  employment,  and  yet  practically  in  the  country ; 
and  he  will  obtain  thb  at  a  lower  rent  than  he  paid  in  London 
or  the  suburbs. 

In  emphasizing  the  objects  of  Garden  City  from  an  industrial 
point  of  view,  its  advantages  from  a  residentbl  standpoint  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  industrial  development  of  Letchworth 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  Garden  City  scheme ;  but  it  is  just 
as  true  that  the  residential  development  of  the  new  town  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  successful  consummation  of  the  project. 
The  aim  of  the  promoters  b  that  Garden  City  should  combine 
all  that  b  best  in  the  industrial  town  with  all  that  is  best  in 
the  i*esidential  town.  It  b  intended  that  Letchworth  should  be 
an  all-round  representative  home  and  working-place  for  all 
classes  of  the  community. 
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Qarden  City  began  in  the  midst  of  ridicule ;  but  the  ridi¬ 
cule  has  died  away,  and  Letchworth  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact  for  all  men  to  see.  By  “  an  accomplished  fact  ”  is  meant 
not  a  city  finished  and  complete,  but  rather  a  city  on  the 
way  to  completion;  that  which  was  once  an  idea  of  town¬ 
building  is  now  in  the  process  of  demonstration  in  bricks  and 
mortar,  in  roads  and  avenues  and  beautiful  gardens,  in  shops 
and  factories,  so  that  the  dullest-witted  man  cannot  mistake  it. 
Garden  City  is  a  very  pleasant  fact  for  those  who  live  in  it, 
and  for  none  more  than  for  the  children.  Every  visitor  who 
comes  to  Letchworth  remarks  on  the  healthy  and  strong  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  children — some  of  them  poor  children,  but  all  of 
them  active  and  happy,  with  their  bare  heads  and  legs,  and 
their  tanned  faces. 

The  first  Garden  City  at  Letchworth  has  indeed  prospered  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  already  boasts  a  population  of  nearly 
6000,  960  houses,  45  shops,  24  factories  and  workshops,  nine 
public  buildings,  a  good  water  supply,  gas  at  cheap  rates, 
electricity,  and  an  excellent  sewerage  scheme.  A  recent  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  estate  showed  an  appreciation  in  the  land  beyond 
what  had  been  spent  upon  it  of  £131,693,  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  represent  the  sound  financial  basis  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Harold  Cbaske. 


THE  HISTORICAL  CHURCH  AND  MODERN  POLITICAL 
TENDENCIES. 


Tl^E  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  lately  about  “modem 
' '  tendencies,”  “the  spirit  of  the  age,”  and  like-sounding 
phrasea  Moreover,  the  writers  and  speakers  who  use  this 
language  seem  to  suggest  that  the  institutions  or  parties  which 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  necessary  and  essential  rightness  of 
such  tendencies  are  not  only  useless  but  pernicious.  When  an 
institution  or  party  falls  into  line  in  the  fashionable  attitude, 
the  world  of  the  journalist  rejoices :  the  other  day  a  daily  paper, 
radiant  with  joy,  displayed  a  poster  informing  an  edified  people 
that  Wesleyanism  was  in  process  of  being  “modernized”:  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  well-known  Cambridge  Don  delivered  an 
eloquent  funeral  oration  over  the  corpse  of  the  “  Old  Culture,” 
the  old  traditions  of  Eton  and  Trinity,  by  whose  hand  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  led  to  Parnassus. 

This  paper,  however,  will  deal  more  especially  with  the 
political  sphere ;  and  the  questions  that  suggest  themselves  are 
how  far  the  modernization  ”  of  politics  must  necessarily  con¬ 
duce  to  human  well-being,  and  how  far  the  Church  may  have  a 
part  to  play  in  the  political  sphere,  in  working  out  the  salvation 
of  men.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century  sees  the  ancient  principle  of  Liberty  in  dire  peril :  and 
“  by  Liberty  I  mean  the  assurance  that  every  man  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  doing  what  he  believes  his  duty  against  the  infiuence 
of  authority  and  majorities,  custom  and  opinion.”  ^ 

Now,  although  it  is  true  that  the  modem  European  world  is 
not  primarily  concerned  with  Freedom,  but  is  rather  turning  its 
energies  towards  the  problem  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
material  wealth  (not  necessarily  the  same  thing),  yet  we  still 
'  Acton,  Hittory  f^f  Freedom  and  Other  Estays,  p.  3. 
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hear  the  appeal  to  Liberty  sounding  on  our  platforms  and  in 
the  press.  The  Socialist  orator  reminds  us  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  to-day  are  not  free  in  any  real  sense ;  and  finds  the 
cause  of  this  result  in  the  present  organization  of  society :  while 
the  appearance  of  yet  another  Education  Bill  has  stimulated  the 
cry  of  “  civil  and  religious  liberty.” 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  word  “Liberty”  still  appears  on 
the  front  page  of  our  newspapers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  tendency  of  modem  politics  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  most  people  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  prevailing  trend  of  modem  political  activity  is  to  be 
found  in  their  inability  to  realize  that  the  ideas  which  find 
expression  in  the  political  and  social  forms  of  to-day  have 
not  always  provided  the  motive  and  guiding  force  of  political 
action  and  institutions  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  ignorance 
of  history  means  lack  of  perspective ;  and  false  perspective  fills 
two-thirds  of  the  consciousness  of  the  man-in-the-street. 

In  order  then  to  gain  perspective  let  ns  view  the  question  from 
an  historical  standpoint.  First,  let  us  join  with  Lord  Acton  in 
saying  that  “  the  most  certain  test  by  which  we  judge  whether 
a  country  is  really  free  is  the  amount  of  security  enjoyed  by 
minoritiea”^  “It  is  bad,”  he  says,  "to  be  oppressed  by  a 
minority,  but  it  is  worse  to  be  oppressed  by  a  majority.  For 
there  is  a  reserve  of  latent  power  in  the  masses  which — if  called 
into  play — the  minority  can  seldom  resist.  But  from  the  abso¬ 
lute  will  of  the  entire  people  there  is  no  appeal,  no  redemption, 
no  refuge  but  treason.”  ‘ 

Tried  by  this  test,  the  ancient  democracies  of  Greece  (whether 
actual  or  theoretic)  are  seen  to  fail.  In  a  real  though  limited 
sense  Aristotle  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  State;  and  the 
Athenian  citizens  killed  Socrates.  “  The  Macedonian  Empire  . . . 
acted  as  a  bridge  by  which  thought  passed  from  the  narrow  unit 
of  the  city  to  the  whole  world ;  the  political  theory  which  it 
helped  to  produce  was  that  of  cosmopolitanism.”  ®  This  theory 
is  prominent  among  the  Stoics,  and  it  was  the  Stoics  who 

'  Acton,  op.  cit.,  p.  4.  *  Acton,  <^.  cit.,  p.  11. 

*  Barker.  Political  Thought  of  Plato  and  ArittotU,  p.  498. 
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emancipated  mankind  from  its  subjugation  to  despotic  rule  by 
the  invention  of  the  Jus  Natwrale;  Le.  they  made  it  known 
that  there  is  a  will  superior  to  the  collective  will  of  man,  and 
a  law  that  overrules  those  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus.^ 

This  discovery  was  taken  up  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  combined 
with  the  Jus  Oentium  and  made  a  part  of  Roman  Law.  The 
history  of  the  conception  might  almost  be  described  as  the  his¬ 
tory  of  freedom.  But  neither  Greek  Philosophy  nor  Roman  Law 
was  to  achieve  alone  the  emancipation  from  despotism.  The 
series  of  events  which  took  place  in  Judaea  during  the  reigns 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  the  “ultimate  cause  of  essential  and 
inevitable  transformation  in  politics.”  For  hitherto  popular 
governments  had  existed  and  also  mixed  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments,  but  there  had  been  no  limited  government,  no  State  the 
circumference  of  whose  authority  had  been  defined  by  a  force 
external  to  its  own.  That  was  the  great  problem  which  philo¬ 
sophy  had  raised,  and  which  no  statesmanship  had  been  able  to 
solve.  The  Stoics  and  the  Roman  Law  had  proclaimed  a  higher 
authority ;  but  they  had  not  known  how  to  make  it  real.  “  All 
that  Socrates  could  effect  by  way  of  protest  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  reformed  democracy  was  to  die  for  his  convictions.”  ‘  But 
the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  concrete  objective 
force,  was  the  realization  of  what  had  been  hitherto  but  a  meta¬ 
physical  barrier.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  Church  assumed  this 
position  immediately,  or  ever  realized  it  in  full.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  was  the  subjugation  of 
the  new  religion  to  the  needs  of  the  Empire;  but  “nobody 
warned  Constantine  that  by  promoting  the  Christian  religion 
he  was  tying  one  of  his  hands  and  surrendering  the  prerogative 
of  the  Caesars.”  ‘  Tet  that  is  what  actually  happened ;  and 
Henry  IV.  and  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  paid  the  penalty  for 
the  strategic  error  of  Constantine. 

But  the  immediate  effect  of  his  policy  was  obscured  by  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantium,  and  the 

‘  Acton,  op.  cit.,  p.  24.  *  Acton,  op.  eit.,  pp.  28, 29. 

*  Acton,  op.  cit.f  p.  31. 
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irruption  of  the  barbarians.  The  barbarians  introduced  a  new 
principle  into  the  Empire :  they  absorbed  and  transformed  the 
imperial  tradition.  Mr.  Bryce  speaks  of  the  immense  influence 
which  the  forms  of  the  old  Empire  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
the  barbarians;  but  what  really  stirred  their  imagination  was 
not  the  Rome  of  Augustus  and  Gains  Caligula,  but  the  Rome  of 
the  Christian  Empire,  the  Rome  which  had  become  the  Holy  See. 
“In  the  scanty  world  of  their  ideas,  the  Church  was  felt  to 
be  something  infinitely  vaster,  stronger,  holier  than  their  newly- 
settled  communities  ” ;  and  it  was  the  fact  that  the  Church  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  remaining  organization  of  the 
Empire  that  caused  the  barbarian  chiefs  to  look  with  eyes  of 
reverence  and  desire  towards  the  Eternal  City  and  the  Imperial 
Crown.  The  logical  result  is  seen  in  the  coronation  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  whose  empire  was  as  much  ecclesiastical  as  civiL 

From  that  moment  the  Middle  Ages  began  to  produce  two 
theories  of  society,  two  ways  of  regarding  the  actually  existing 
peoples  of  Europe. 

•  (1)  The  Church  was  not  a  State,  it  was  the  State :  the  civil 
authority  (for  a  separate  society  was  not  recognized)  was  merely 
the  police  department  of  the  Church,  the  Universal  society. 
Hence  arose  the  plenitudo  potestatis  Papas,  the  medieval 
“  sovereignty.” 

This  was  the  theory  urged  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  preached  by 
Innocent  III. ;  this  was  the  theory  which  destroyed  (in  all  but 
name)  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

But  the  logic  of  facts  was  too  strong  for  the  theory;  the 
barbarian  governments  gradually,  very  slowly,  assumed  some 
of  the  marks  of  the  nation-state.  Even  Hildebrand  found  in 
William  the  Conqueror  a  stubborn  fact  which  tended  to  vitiate 
his  theory.  Anselm  and  Becket  met  with  increasing  difiSculties 
— the  completion  of  the  English  Parliament,  the  writings  of 
William  of  Ockham,  Pierre  Dubois’  pamphlet  De  Becuperatione 
Terras  Sanctas}  Dante’s  De  Monarchia,  Marsiglio  of  Padua’s 

'  Dubois’  pamphlet  “  is  a  mine  of  reforming  ideas.  Disendowment  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  monasteries,  absolute  authority  for  the  secular  state,  women’s  enfran¬ 
chisement,  mixed  education,  are  all  advanced  in  the  one  object  of  increasing  the 
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Defensor  Pads,  the  works  of  Wiclif,  all  tend  in  the  same 
direction ;  are  steps  in  the  process  of  the  passing  of  functions 
from  the  Universal  Church  to  the  State. 

^  The  Defensor  Pads  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Polities  to  modern 
conditions.  Marsiglio  divides  the  State  into  six  parts,  of  which  the 
sacerdotal  is  one.  Note  that  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  State  (and  not 
an  imperium  in  imperio'),  instituted  for  the  same  reason  as  the  rest, 
and  under  the  control  both  of  the  people  who  instituted  it  along  with 
the  other  parts  and  of  the  sovereign  part  (pars  prindpans)  which, 
itself  created  and  controlled  by  the  people,  creates  and  controls  the 
other  parts.”  ‘ 

(2)  But  the  actual  facts  of  the  Middle  Ages  produced  another 
theory — i.e.  of  Europe  as  a  family  of  states,  or  rather  govern¬ 
ments,  the  Church  being  one  of  these  states,  but  occupying  an 
international  position.  The  Church,  as  an  international  state, 
was  everywhere,  without  bounds  or  frontiers,  an  imperium  in 
imperio.  Its  position  can  be  clearly  discerned,  if  the  contest 
between  Henry  II.  and  Becket  be  rightly  understood.  But 
amid  the  family  of  European  sovereigns  the  Pope  occupied  a 
unique  position. 

As  the  history  of  Western  Europe  moved  through  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  spirit  of 
** nationality ”  steadily  grew;  the  governments  of  the  feudal 
states  began  to  assume  a  more  definitely  national  hue,  and  the 
idea  of  the  Universal  Society  became  progressively  weakened. 

But  the  tendency  towards  State  autocracy  was  kept  in  check 
by  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Middle  Agee — 

power  of  the  French  ELing,  who  is  to  be  msde  Emperor  and  role  at  Constantinople. 
International  Arbitration  was  to  decrease  the  horrors  of  war,  and  educated  women 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  in  order  to  marry  and  convert  both  the  Saracens 
and  the  priests  of  the  orthodox  Church,  and  also  to  become  trained  nurses  and 
teachers.  Studies  are  to  be  modernized,  the  law  simplified.  For  the  influence  of 
the  old  theological  and  papal  universitiee  the  writer  had  no  respect  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  book  is  secular  and  modem.  Bishop  Stuhbs  was  wont  to  declare  that 
everything  was  in  it— including  the  New  Woman.”  J.  N.  Figgis,  From  Gerton  to 
Grotius,  p.  27.  See  Mr.  F.  M.  Powicke’s  account  of  Dubois  in  A  Medieeval 
Badical,  one  of  the  Owens  College  Historical  Essays  (Manchester  University 
Press). 

'  Barker,  op.  eit.,  p.  604. 
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(1)  The  supra-human  authority  of  the  Church,  summed  up 
in  the  Papal  power : 

(2)  the  substitution  for  the  idea  of  citizenship  of  the  idea 
of  Estates  or  privileged  groups.  Representation  in  all  the 
European  countries  was  based  upon  a  system  of  Estates. 

So,  whereas — 

“  the  issue  of  ancient  politics  was  an  absolute  state  planted  on  slavery, 
the  political  produce  of  the  Middle  Age  was  a  system  of  States  in 
which  authority  was  restricted  by  the  representation  of  powerful 
classes,  by  privileged  associations,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
duties  superior  to  those  which  are  imposed  by  man.”  ^ 

Thus  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  system  of  Estates  were  a 
constant  check  on  the  tendency  towards  an  autocratic  State, 
and  made  real  the  metaphysical  barrier  against  despotism  which 
had  been  preached  by  the  Stoics. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  sdmost  all  the  checks 
which  hitherto  had  prevented  the  formation  of  the  autocratic 
unitary  state  had  disappeared.  The  result  of  the  Babylonian 
Captivity,  the  Great  Schism,  the  Conciliar  Movement,  the 
secularization  of  the  Papacy  had  issued  in  the  complete  collapse 
of  the  Church  as  an  international  moral  force,  soon  to  be 
realized  in  concrete  form  by  the  Lutheran  Revolt. 

Thus  one  great  barrier  was  removed.  The  other  barrier,  the 
system  of  estates,  had  collapsed  before  the  advance  of  com¬ 
mercialism  and  the  new  capitalism.  The  modem  idea  of 
citizenship  began  to  grow,  and  the  power  of  wealth  superseded 
the  influence  of  estates.  The  result  was  that  the  sixteenth 
century  saw  the  victory  of  a  system  which  divided  Europe  into 
a  number  of  independent,  self-sufficient,  autocratic  states,  bound 
by  no  law  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  recognizing 
no  rival  authority  within  their  own  bounds.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  the  nation-state;  and  is,  in  most  essentials,  the 
system  under  which  we  live  to-day. 

In  the  sphere  of  international  relations,  however,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Machiavelli — by  no  means  discarded — have  met  with 


'  Acton,  op.  eit.,  p.  39. 
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oppcMsition  in  the  work  of  Grotius  and  his  successors,  i.e.  in  the 
development  of  international  law ;  and  in  forging  this  weapon 
the  main  instrument  used  weis  the  old  Jus  NcUv/rale,  which  had 
come  down  from  the  Stoics  by  way  of  the  Papal  power.^ 

But  when  we  turn  from  international  relations  to  the  internal 
economy  of  States,  we  find  that  progress,  although  in  many 
respects  real,  has  been  also  in  many  ways  illusory.  The 
sixteenth  century  saw  throughout  Europe  the  autocratic  state 
taking  the  form  of  kingly  despotism;  this  was  the  form 
recommended  by  MachiavellL  In  Elngland  we  call  it  the 
Tudor  dictatorship.  Throughout  Europe,  with  the  sole  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Netherlemds  and  Great  Britain,  this  remained 
the  form  of  government  down  to  1789.  In  these  two  countries 
commercial  and  religious  difficulties  caused  revolutions  which 
transferred  the  state-autocracy  from  a  sovereign  prince  to  the 
commercial  classes.  Incidentally,  the  revolutions  caused  a 
renewed  outburst  of  political  speculation  on  the  lines  so 
brilliantly  followed  by  the  French  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  French  Revolution  emancipated  the  rest  of  Europe  from 
the  outworn  prince-despotism  of  the  early  Renaissance,  but  did 
little  to  weaken  the  idea  of  state-autocracy,  merely  transferring 
the  sovereignty  from  the  Court  of  Paris  to  the  people  of  France. 
The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  so  far  from  bringing  political  salvation,  put 
the  final  touches  to  the  modem  theory  of  the  State.  And — 

“the  modern  theory  which  has  swept  away  every  authority  except 
that  of  the  State,  and  has  made  the  sovereign  power  irresistible  by 
multiplying  those  who  share  it,  is  the  enemy  of  freedom,  that  common 
freedom  in  which  religious  freedom  is  included.  It  condemns,  as  a 
State  within  a  State,  every  inner  group  or  community,  class  or 
corporation,  administering  its  own  affairs.”  In  other  words,  “it 
recognizes  liberty  only  in  the  individual.”  ^ 

This  is  partly  the  result  of  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hague  Conference  is  trying  to  fulfil  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  medieval  papacy,  as  an  international  arbiter  and  common 
court  of  Christendom. 

*  Acton,  op.  ctt.,  p.  151. 
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French  Revolution — the  attempt  to  unite  two  irreconcilable 
things,  Liberty  and  Equality.  It  is  said  of  Lord  Acton, 

“  Liberty  was  his  goddess,  not  Equality,  and  he  dreaded  any 
single  power  in  the  State,  whether  it  was  the  King,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  the  People.”  *  It  seems  strange  to  link  together  two 
such  dissimilar  spirits  as  those  of  Acton  and  J.  S.  Mill;  yet 
what  they  both  feared  and  hated  was  the  claim  of  absolutism 
to  crush  individuality  and  destroy  the  conscience  of  men :  and 
Acton  felt  that  monarchy  was  more  easily  checked  than  pure 
democracy,  and  that  the  risk  of  tyranny  was  greater  in  the 
latter.* 

It  is  this  idea  of  the  Unitary  State  absolute  within  its  own 
bounds,  a  conception  which  has  become  one  of  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  men’s  minds,  it  is  this  idea  which  tends  to  be  a 
political  danger  at  the  present  day ;  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Church  should  be  a  perpetual  protest  against  it.  For — 

“  the  notion  of  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  State — however  con¬ 
stituted — is  false  to  the  facts  of  human  life,  and  creates  an  unnecessary 
chasm  between  the  individual  and  the  supreme  power,  instead  of 
bridging  the  gulf  by  the  recognition  of  other  and  smaller  societies, 
with  inherent  powers  of  life,  not  the  result  of  the  fiat  of  governmental 
authority.”  * 

It  is  this  idea,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  extreme  papal 
theory  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  which  is  to-day  the  most 
serious  menace  to  liberty.* 

Now  this  doctrine  of  the  State  has  been  definitely  accepted 
by  the  English  Socialists.  With  Socialism  as  an  attempt  to 
realize  a  certain  economic  theory  I  have  no  quarrel ;  it  may  or 
may  not  be  possible  or  desirable :  that  is  largely  a  question  for 
professed  economists. 

'  Acton,  op.  ext.,  Introd.,  p.  xxviii. 

*  Acton,  op.  eit.,  Introd.,  p.  xxxL 

*  Figgis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  203-206,  etc. 

*  The  practical  importance  of  Mr.  Figgis’s  plea  for  a  “  recognition  of  the  facts  of 
the  world  with  its  innumerable  bonds  of  association  ”  may  be  illustrated,  exempli 
gratia,  by  tbe  attitude  (1)  of  the  average  elector  towards  the  current  education 
controversy ;  (2)  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  Press  towards  the  bishops  after 
the  passing  fA  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Act ;  (3)  of  “orthodox”  Liberal  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  University  representation. 
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But  the  modern  Socialist  does  not  appear  to  be  an  economist : 
accused  of  some  knowledge  of  political  economy  Mr.  Blatchford 
repudiates  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Shaw’s  Tracts  for  Millionaires 
are  the  outpouring  of  an  exuberant  philanthropy,  and  Mr.  Wells 
is  never  tired  of  telling  us  that  Socialism  is  his  religion,  and  his 
only  religion. 

Now  the  fact  that  Socialism  has  become  a  religion  for  many 
of  its  adherents  is  a  fact  to  be  noted :  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  fact  in  modem  life.  What,  then,  is  the  significance 
of  it,  both  historically  and  for  the  future  ? 

The  first  result  of  the  Reformation  was  the  religiously  self- 
sufficient  State ;  this  stage  is  well  illustrated  by  England  during 
the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  by  the  German  States  after 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 

Roughly  speaking,  what  Lather  did  in  the  world  of  politics  was  to 
transfer  to  the  temporal  sovereign  the  halo  of  sanctity  that  had 
hitherto  been  mainly  the  privilege  of  the  ecclesiastical."  ^ 

Cuius  regio,  eius  rdigio  exalted  the  power  whose  religion  was 
dominant  rather  than  the  particular  religion  he  might  adopt. 
Richelieu,  no  less  than  Cecil  and  Parker,  was  a  product  of  the 
reforming  movement.  Had  there  been  no  Luther  there  could 
never  have  been  a  Louis  XIV.  In  fact,  the  religion  of  the  State 
superseded  the  religion  of  the  Church ;  ‘  the  power  of  the  prince 
comes  immediately  from  God.  Luther  based  the  royal  authority 
upon  Divine  right  with  practically  no  reservation.  The  uni¬ 
formity  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  had  formed  a  common  law 
for  the  West  gave  place  to  an  international  system  of  religion. 

Then  came  another  change,  and  the  State — hitherto  self- 
sufficient  in  religious  matters — became  the  tolerant,  i.e.  secular 
State,  as  we  know  it  to-day.  “  Only  with  the  modem  growth 
of  toleration  did  religion  from  a  public  become  a  private  matter, 
the  concern  of  the  individual.”  ® 

Thus,  religion  becomes  personal  and  individualistic ;  and  the 
idea  of  religion  as  a  social  ideal  realizing  itself  in  an  actual 
society  loses  its  force.  So  persecution  assumes  an  especially 

*  Figgis,  op.  eit.,  p.  81.  *  Figgis,  op.  cit.,  p.  71.  *  Figgis,  cp.  cit,  p.  70. 
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evil  complexion,  as  persecution  is  taken  to  mean  the  attempt 
to  uphold  or  destroy  certain  abstract  propositions,  not  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  social  solidarity.  Thus,  the  removal  of 
the  idea  of  religion  as  an  organized  society,  meant  the  removal 
of  the  last  check  on  the  absolutism  of  the  State.  The  doctrine 
of  Luther  and  his  imitators  was  that  “all  coercive  authority 
was  vested  in  the  Prince  by  Divine  right ;  that  no  other 
separate  organization  could  exist  except  by  his  fiat  or  by  his 
delegation.”  The  hostility  of  Melanchthon  and  others  to 
monastic  communities  is  largely  based  on  this,  that  they  set 
up  a  different  bond  of  society  from  that  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  possess  a  unity  which  is  not  that  of  the  civil  state.  To 
reach  the  modem  position  we  have  merely  to  change  Divine 
right  of  Kings  into  Divine  right  of  Peoples.  We  get  the  same 
result : 

“  no  real  social  unities  are  to  exist  apart  from  the  State  ;  the  medieval 
notion  of  a  communitas  communitatum  gives  way  to  the  civilian 
doctrine  of  the  omni-competent  state  set  over  against  a  mass  of 
individuals.”  * 

Thus,  the  democratic  State  becomes  a  tyranny  fraught  with 
danger,  and  produces  (among  other  protests)  Mill’s  Essay  on 
Liberty  and  Herbert  Spencer’s  Individualism;  religion  being 
relegated  to  the  sphere  of  the  subjective,  the  precious  private 
possession  of  the  individual 

But  the  need  for  a  religious  expression  of  the  social  ideal 
became  insistent,  and  found  a  suitable  form  in  Socialism:  so 
that  it  is  obvious  to  any  sympathetic  observer  that  we  are 
confronted  with  a  new  form  of  militant  religion  closely  allied 
to— if  not  based  upon — the  autocratic  unitary  state.  How 
menacing  this  danger  is  must  not  be  measured  by  the  petulant 
protests  of  the  ordinary  shareholder,  or  the  ni^vely  selfish 
outpourings  of  the  middle-class  paterfamilias  in  the  columns 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  objections  of  the  ordinary  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Socialism  are  usually  futile  and  self-incriminating. 

'  Figgis,  op.  cU.,  p.  78.  This  was  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  the  French 
Qoverament  in  its  dealings  with  the  Associations.  It  dictated  M.  Combes’ 
ecclesiastical  policy.  Cf.  Ufte  Campagw  LaUpu. 
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But,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this  paper,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  outlook  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
There  seems  to  be  every  danger  of  a  return,  under  altered 
conditions,  to  the  extremist  ideals  of  an  Innocent  or  a  Gregory, 
or  more  likely  to  the  state  of  Europe  as  it  was  during  the 
himdred  years  which  succeeded  the  Lutheran  Revolt.  Under 
altered  conditions,  of  course ;  and  the  alterations  are  not  likely 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  increased  freedom  or  fulness  of  life. 

For,  in  either  case,  we  shall  have  a  new  orthodoxy  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority;  while  there  are  certain  important 
differences  between  the  old  orthodoxy  and  the  new.  The  old 
proposed  to  deal,  not  only  with  religion  as  a  social  ideal,  but 
also  with  the  transcendental  side  of  human  experience.  Thus 
there  was  a  certain  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  that 
particular  point  of  view  which,  perhaps,  may  best  be  called 
the  romantic.  Thus  the  simple  pieties,  the  instinct  of  devotion, 
the  sense  of  art,  the  conviction  of  ultimate  values,  were  pre¬ 
served  in  a  vital  connection  with  the  social  ideal.  But  the  new 
orthodoxy  is  frankly  impatient  of  ultimate  problems  and  con¬ 
temptuous  of  purely  artistic  values.  It  must  necessarily  rest 
upon  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  find  its  ultimate  justification 
in  an  avenge  public  opinion. 

To  some  of  us  such  an  outlook  is  altogether  disquieting.  Our 
society,  founded  upon  the  theory  of  the  autocratic  unitary  state, 
emd  accepting  (for  the  present)  the  Christian  teaching  of  indi¬ 
vidual  worth,  repudiates  a  basis  of  slave  labour,  and  yet  demands 
greater  and  greater  increase  of  material  convenience  and  daily 
luxury,  and  is,  apparently,  hopelessly  wedded  to  the  doctrine 
of  production  and  exchange  for  profit.  Thus,  invention  is 
stimulated,  and  a  constant  or  increasing  proportion  of  the 
community  are  condemned  to  a  life  of  average  and  mechanical 
drudgery.  With  the  progressive  realization  of  the  Socialist 
programme,  unearned  increment  will  be  abolished,  the  wages 
of  ability  decreased,  while  the  whole  community  will  tend  to 
be  immersed  in  the  increasing  complexities  of  economic  and 
political  afiairs,  before  the  working  of  the  so-called  Law  of 
Substitution  has  had  time  to  counteract  the  diminution  of 
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mental  output  caused  by  the  virtual  abolition  of  a  cultured 
class,  or  rather  its  absorption  in  so-called  productive  labour. 

Thus,  a  raising  of  the  standard  of  physical  life  for  the  many 
will  be  met  by  a  serious  lowering  of  the  standard  of  mental 
cultivation  for  the  few,  with  disastrous  effects  upon  society  as 
a  whole.  And  the  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  life  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  change  in  its  nature ;  intellectual  methods 
and  standards  will  claim  almost  exclusive  predominance,  the 
imagination  will  be  starved,  the  emotions  left  untrained,  under¬ 
standing  be  sacrificed  to  “knowledge.”  At  best,  we  shall  see 
a  society,  awful  in  its  completeness,  swathed  round  and  about 
with  the  suffocating  garment  of  self-satisfaction,  replete  with 
a  diet  of  mechanical  efficiency,  a  society  whence  pity  and 
laughter  have  fled  away. 

Against  such  tendencies  as  these  the  existence  of  the  Church 
must  be  a  continual  protest.  First  and  last,  it  must  challenge 
the  dominant  political  assumptions,  and  by  its  life  and  doctrine, 
and  the  appeal  to  history,  must  cleanse  and  refine  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  the  age. 

Pia  et  humilis  inquisitio  veritatis 

Per  sanas  patrum  sententias  studens  ambulare. 

G.  H.  Fendick. 
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Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Unekploted  in  London.* — 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  in  1905,  the 
problems  connected  with  unemployment  have  taken  a  concrete  form, 
and  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  They  are  pressing  with  increasing 
urgency  upon  the  national  conscience,  and  the  future  of  the  nation 
depends  in  a  large  measure  on  their  right  solution.  Nowhere  are  they 
more  complex  or  more  acute  than  in  the  vast  wilderness  which  we 
know  as  London,  and  nowhere  do  they  demand  more  careful  handling. 
The  rather  belated  Report  of  the  London  experiments — it  covers  the 
thirteen  months  ending  in  June,  1907 — is  somewhat  disappointing, 
for  it  is  in  the  main  taken  up  with  administrative  details,  and  has 
very  little  to  say  on  the  economic  and  social  issues  which  are 
involved.  Probably  members  of  the  Central  Body  are  too  divided  in 
opinion  to  agree  in  laying  down  any  large  policy  ;  and  the  lessons 
which  they  draw  from  their  experience  are,  with  few  exceptions,  trite 
and  obvious.  For  the  economist  there  is  no  new  light  here  and  for 
the  statesman  very  little  ;  and  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
administrator  it  is  rather  questions  of  method  that  have  been  faced 
than  questions  of  principle.  What  success  has  been  achieved  has 
mainly  been  of  a  business  kind,  important,  no  doubt,  but  only  a  small 
part  of  what  is  wanted.  The  Report  is  thus  practically  negligible, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  reinforces  and  reillustrates  conclusions  already 
established. 

Mr.  Glerald  Balfour  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  1905  that  his 
Bill  was  designed  for  the  better  class  workers,  the  men  above 
the  Poor  Law,  and  not  for  the  frequenters  of  soup-kitchens  and 
labour  yards.  But  here  we  see,  what  the  experts  already  knew,  that 
it  is  from  the  lower  grades  of  industry  that  most  applicants  come,  and 
from  the  margin  of  those  grades.  Obviously  unemployment  must  be 
a  function  of  the  disutility  of  labour  rather  than  of  its  utility. 

*  The  Central  {Unemployed)  Body  for  London:  Report  for  190&-1007  (149  pp. 
Sva  la  King.  London,  1908).  Experience:  with  explanatory  comments  by 
the  dhairman  (Rev.  Prebendary  H.  Russell  Wakefield).  A  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Central  Body. 
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The  Reporty  too,  shows,  what  again  the  experts  knew,  how  futile 
is  the  limitation  of  the  Act  to  exceptional  distress.  It  shows  that 
the  unemployment  with  which  most  of  the  committees  were  concerned 
was  not  cyclical  or  due  to  a  crisis,  but  either  seasonal  or  chronic. 
Many  boroughs  were,  in  fact,  dealing  with  the  inert  mass  of  casual 
labour  **  whose  time  lag,”  to  use  a  picturesque  phrase,  “  approximates 
almost  to  infinity.”  Table  C.,  on  p.  28,  is  significant  in  this 
connexion. 

Thus  the  Act  which  was  meant  to  provide  for  men  above  the  Poor 
Law  has  been  of  little  use  to  them,  and  has  found  its  principal  clients 
in  the  economically  unstable  classes  from  which  pauperism  is  mainly 
recruited.  The  attempt  to  exclude  from  its  benefits  the  recipients  of 
Poor  Law  relief  has  broken  down,  and  as  the  attempt  was  illogical 
its  failure  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  reassuring  figures  given  on 
p.  21  prove  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  for  so  Gilbertian  are  our 
methods  of  local  government  that,  while  relief  given  before  regis¬ 
tration  disqualifies,  relief  given  after  it  does  not,  and  many  applicants, 
in  fact,  receive  it  while  they  are  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  employed. 
Moreover,  the  two  authorities  at*  times  compete  (as  recently  at 
Woolwich  and  now  at  Poplar)  in  providing  work,  a  state  of  things 
which  tends  to  make  sound  administration  very  difficult. 

Again,  it  is  rather  under-employment  from  which  London  suffers 
than  unemployment.  Casual  men  are  only  too  willing  to  give  up 
casual  work  for  a  season,  if  anything  better  is  provided.  But  so  long 
as  it  is  provided  only  for  a  season,  it  may  do  harm  as  well  as  good  ; 
for  it  may  break  their  connexion  at  times,  and  is  sure  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  the  unemployable  residuum,  which  no  Act  and  no 
administration  seem  able  to  eliminate. 

Necessarily  the  difficulties  of  the  Central  Body  were  and  are  very 
great.  Eighty  people,  'many  of  them  without  business  experience, 
and  most  of  them  strangers  to  each  other,  are  brought  together  to  find 
work  for  30,000  applicants  more  or  less.  In  the  period  under  review 
they  would  seem  to  have  employed  not  more  than  16  per  cent  of 
those  applying,  and  even  this  measure  of  success  was  not  reached 
without  sustained  effort. 

The  work  provided  has  been  of  two  kinds,  in  London  and  out  of 
London.  On  the  first  2380  men  were  employed  ;  and  on  the  second, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  confused  figures  on  p.  116,  about 
1800.  It  is  stated  that  ‘‘difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  finding 
work  ”  (p.  64),  and  Prebendary  Wakefield  says  that  “  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  nothing,  in  the  central  metropolitan  boroughs,  at  any  rate,  that 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Local  Government  Board  regulations  ” 
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(^Experience,  p.  4).  The  same  difficulty  has  arisen  in  other  urban 
centres  ;  and,  if  the  policy  of  organizing  large  schemes  of  work  is  to 
be  persevered  in,  much  greater  freedom  of  action  mnst  be  conceded  to 
the  administrators  of  the  Act  As  it  is,  they  are  pulled  up  at  every 
turn  by  a  ministerial  veto,  the  reasons  for  which  are  not  always  clear. 
Outside  London  there  is  more  work  which  can  be  done,  but  neither  in 
London  nor  out  of  it  can  it  be  done  at  anything  approaching  ordinary 
rates.  Of  those  set  to  work  during  the  year  outside  London  the 
greater  number  were  sent  either  to  Fambridge  or  to  HoUesley  Bay. 
The  work  at  Fambridge  (repairing  breaches  in  a  sea  wall)  was  of  a 
bard  and  trying  kind,  and  was  too  much  for  the  resolution  of  some  of 
those  employed.  As  many  as  30  per  cent,  gave  it  up  on  one  excuse  or 
another.  The  corresponding  rate  at  Hollesley  Bay  was  only  12  per 
cent.,  but  there  the  conditions  were  much  less  exacting. 

The  committee  do  not  say,  but  it  seems  evident  that  out  of  Loudon 
work  is  both  easier  to  arrange  and  preferable  as  an  expedient  to  in- 
London  work.  In  most  cases  the  in-London  work  does  but  anticipate 
an  ordinary  demand  for  labour,  and  thus  relieves  the  pressure  of  the 
moment  by  drawing  on  the  future  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  marked  off 
from  the  normal  jobs  which  men  get  for  themselves,  being,  in  fact, 
better  than  many  ;  and  it  is  apt  to  be  demoralizing  because,  while  the 
conditions  closely  resemble  those  of  ordinary  employment,  the  standard 
of  work  is  necessarily  much  reduced  by  the  presence  of  many 
inefficient  men.  The  passage  which  follows  is  very  significant : 
“  The  present  position  is  difficult  largely  because  wage  and  work  are 
not  in  due  proportion.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  actual  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  .  .  .  authorities  for  whom  work  was  done,  the  average 
value  of  the  men  employed  was  fully  75  per  cent  compared  with 
ordinary  unskilled  labour  for  the  work  provided  ;  and  considering  all 
the  circumstances  .  .  .  this  result  cannot  be  considered  unsatisfactory. 
But  what  must  cause  grave  apprehension  is  the  fact  that  by  the 
valuation  of  .  .  .  the  London  County  Council  the  product  of  the  work 
is  but  one-fifth  of  its  best  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  for  whom  much 
excellent  work  has  been  done,  does  not  offer  any  recoupment  at  all  " 
(p.  64). 

The  unemployed  as  a  body  are  necessarily  below  the  average  as 
labourers,  and  unemployed  authorities  are  necessarily  below  the 
average  as  managers  of  labour ;  consequently  relief-work  (which 
includes  ordinary  work  subjected  to  relief-conditions)  must  always  be 
expensive,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  it  as  is  sometimes  done  with 
normal  contract  work.  If  a  comparison  must  be  made,  it  should 
rather  be  with  the  cost  of  indoor  maintenance  under  the  Poor  Law  as 
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the  Report  rightly  suggests  :  The  Committee  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  men  and  their  families  at  HoUesley 
Bay  is  very  much  cheaper  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  men  and 
their  families  dealt  with  in  the  workhouse  under  the  Poor  Law  ” 
(p.  38). 

Probably  the  true  policy  of  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  would 
be  to  give  up  its  London  work  altogether,  and  to  organize  country 
schemes  only.  Instead  of  running  one  farm  colony  as  at  present,  it 
might  maintain  at  least  four  ;  not  with  any  intention  of  turning  towns¬ 
men  into  farm  labourers,  but  in  order  to  provide  non-degrading  work 
for  them  (such  as  land  reclamation)  during  those  periods  in  which 
they  are  superfluous.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  men  will  give  up  ordi¬ 
nary  employment  in  order  to  go  to  colonies,  and  there  is  a  danger  of 
their  doing  this  for  relief-work  in  London. 

Too  great  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to  Mr.  Walter  Long’s  com¬ 
mittee  for  its  initiation  of  the  Hollesley  Bay  scheme.  When  one 
compares  the  treatment  of  the  unemployed  at  the  colony  with  the 
methods  of  barbarism  enforced  towards  them  in  recent  years — methods 
which,  to  our  shame,  still  find  defenders — one  feels  reassured  as  to  the 
future  of  England.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Burns  has  vetoed  the  too 
ambitious  scheme  for  the  planting  out  of  selected  men  upon  small 
holdings,  and  that  the  scope  of  the  colony  has  thus  been  much 
narrowed.  As  the  Report  rightly  says,  **  training  on  the  land  is 
useless  from  a  permanent  point  of  view  unless  there  is  some  assured 
settlement  for  the  men  when  trained  *’  (p.  64).  But  even  as  a 
temporary  colony,  Hollesley  Bay,  it  may  be  said,  inaugurates  a  new 
era,  and  a  visit  to  it  is  a  liberal  education. 

During  the  year  985  heads  of  families  and  815  single  men  were 
sent  out  to  Canada.  This  part  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  very 
carefully  organized  ;  for,  besides  dealing  with  the  existing  emigration 
societies,  the  Central  Body  opened  up  negotiations  with  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  were  able  to  make  much  completer  arrangements  for 
those  arriving  than  had  ever  been  made  before.  The  Report  also  con¬ 
tains  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  visit  subsequently  paid  to  Canada 
by  three  members  of  the  committee.  From  this  it  appears  that  *'  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  accepted  farm  work,  and  probably 
only  half  that  number  are  now  employed  on  farms  ”  (p.  53).  Ceelum 
non  animum  mutant.  It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  this  year 
Canada  has  been  less  willing  to  welcome  the  pure  Londoner. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  of  the  two  new  departures  which  the  Central 
Body  has  had  the  courage  to  make.  Early  in  the  year  a  system  of 
employment  exchanges  was  initiated,  which,  though  fragmentary  and 
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confined  to  London,  is  yet  a  first  instalment  of  what  must  snrely 
come,  viz.  a  national  system.  Without  such  an  organization  it  seems 
impossible  that  there  can  ever  be  any  thorough  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  unemployment.  **  The  use  of  the  labour  exchange,”  Mr. 
C.  J.  Hamilton  says,  in  a  recent  memorandum  on  casual  labour,  "  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  an  intelligent  system  of 
marketing  labour,  a  step  which  has  long  ago  been  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  marketing  of  products.”  It  also  supplies  a  means  whereby 
the  amount  and  character  of  unemployment  may  be  efficiently  gauged. 
We  cannot,  however,  disguise  from  ourselves  that  it  is  an  expedient 
“  made  in  Germany,”  and  foreign  to  our  go-as-you-please  habits.  For 
this  reason  it  is  probable  that  some  years  will  elapse  before  its  useful¬ 
ness  is  fully  recognized.  At  present  both  employers  and  employed 
seem  rather  shy  of  it,  and  its  association  with  relief-work  creates  a 
serious  prejudice  against  it.  It  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  working 
of  such  exchanges  should  be  transferred  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  other  new  departure  has  been  in  opening  workshops  for  women, 
of  which  three  have  been  in  operation  dnring  the  period  under  review. 
The  committee  desired  to  establish  three  others,  but  Mr.  Burns  refused 
his  consent.  The  grounds  of  his  refusal  are  not  given  in  the  Report, 
but  they  are  elsewhere  stated  to  have  been— (i.)  that  the  provision 
of  workshops  for  women  was  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  that  the 
experiment  was  already  being  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale ;  (ii.) 
that  those  in  operation  were  being  run  at  a  loss  ;  and  (iii.)  that  they 
were  competing  with  ordinary  trade.  Without  going  into  the  merits 
of  these  objections,  it  may  here  be  stated  that  they  all  apply  equally 
to  relief  work  for  men,  and  that  it  is  hardly  the  function  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  to  exclude  by  an  ip$e  dixi  a  whole  sex  from  the  benefit 
of  an  exchequer  grant.  At  a  later  date  Mr.  Bums  refused  to  grant 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  workrooms  during  the 
summer,  and  an  appeal  for  voluntary  subscriptions  was  made  which 
happily  proved  successfuL  The  committee  seem  to  have  been  active 
and  persistent,  but  the  personal  statement  of  the  chairman  (Mrs.  H. 
J.  Tennant)  shows  how  difficult  the  problem  is  which  has  to  be  faced. 
Of  the  two  suggestions  which  she  makes,  one,  the  provision  of  a 
farm  colony  for  women,  seems  wholly  chimerical ;  but  the  other,  that 
Government  clothing  factories  should  give  a  preference  to  women 
trained  in  “  unemployed  ”  workrooms,  is  worth  considering.  A  some¬ 
what  different  way  of  solving  the  problem  would  be  to  give  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  clothing  contracts  at  the  market  price  to  distress  committees, 
and  to  allow  them  to  make  good  any  loss  incurred  through  the  imperfect 
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skill  of  the  workers  by  drawing  on  the  rates.  In  this  way  there 
would  be  no  under-selling  ;  and  though  a  portion  of  the  work  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  market,  it  would  not  seriously  matter  if  at 
the  same  time  legislation  withdrew  from  it  the  parasitic  women  workers 
who  now  keep  wages  down. 

The  following  statement  directly  contradicts  No.  4  of  the  regulations 
laid  down  on  p.  59,  and  seems  to  be  absolutely  without  justification  : 
‘‘  The  women’s  work  department  has  possibilities  of  usefulness,  but 
there  is  a  danger  of  women  becoming  the  principal  wage-earners  in 
families  where  the  men  are  merely  loafers  ”  (p.  64).  Mr.  Burns  very 
naturally  made  a  point  of  this  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on 
August  15,  1908,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Tennant  wrote  to  the  Times  explaining 
how  carefully  the  scheme  had  been  administered  to  prevent  such  an 
abuse.  No  women  with  able-bodied  husbands  are  registered  know¬ 
ingly,  and  no  women’s  applications  are  entertained  whose  husbands  are 
able  to  work.  The  offending  statement  reappears  in  the  pamphlet 
Experience,  and  unemployed  women  may  well  feel  that  a  severe  blow 
has  been  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  house  of  their  friends.  Will  not 
the  spreader  of  the  slander  make  confession  and  reparation  ? 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Beport  can  only  be  described  as  disappointing. 
Not  only  is  it  deficient  on  the  economic  side,  but  it  is  ill-arranged, 
obscure,  and  confused.  While  its  predecessor  covered  eight  months 
it  covers  thirteen,  and  this  has  made  comparison  between  the  two 
years  all  but  impossible.  The  West  Ham  Committee  managed  to 
avoid  this  pitfall,  and  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  the  Central  Body  did 
not  do  so  likewise.  The  trouble  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Mr. 
Burns’s  premature  demand  for  figures  in  1906.  Some  allowance  again 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  during  the  period  under  review  there 
were  two  changes  of  secretary.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Reports  sub-committee  might  usefully  have  gone  through  the  Report 
and  corrected  at  least  some  of  its  mistakes. 

The  number  of  persons  for  whom  work  was  found  during  the  period 
under  review  nowhere  appears,  though  we  read  that  from  November 
1906  to  April  1907  the  number  was  3546  (p.  91).  The  number  of 
those  employed  in  London  is  given  on  p.  30  as  2510,  and  on  p.  Ill  as 
2380.  On  p.  129  the  number  of  persons  emigrated  is  wrongly  given 
as  5415  ;  it  should  be  4455.  On  p.  21  a  useful  comparison  is  seriously 
obscured  by  several  misprints  and  a  duplication.  On  p.  29,  where  an 
analysis  of  540  cases  is  described,  we  are  first  told  that  “  only  those 
were  included  that  had  been  in  employment  yielding  a  weekly  wage,” 
and  immediately  afterwards  that  ”  out  of  the  540  cases  taken  29*4  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  were  found  to  have  been  weekly  wage-earners  ”  I  It 
VoL.  XVIIL— No.  4.  2  a 
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would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  slips,  but  perhaps  enough  have  been 
already  given.  Compared  with  the  careful  statistics  provided  by  West 
Ham,  those  supplied  here  are  very  poor,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
classification  committee  has  done  its  work  at  all  well.  The  reasons 
for  leaving  work  provided  are  given  in  a  very  confused  form  and  need 
regrouping.  The  distribution  of  unemployment  throughout  London 
in  the  two  years  1905-6  and  1906-7  is  not  shown,  but,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  table  which  follows,  it  exhibits  striking  variations. 

Lohdon  Bobouohb  with  Laboxst  PxBoiHTAaKS  or  Distress. 
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On  p.  20  a  paragraph  deals  with  groups  of  trades  (see  also  the 
table,  p.  109),  but  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  trade-dis¬ 
tribution  of  distress,  or  to  correlate  the  unemployment  figures  in  each 
trade  with  other  figures  relating  to  that  trade  or  to  trade  generally. 
Again,  the  applicants  have  not  been  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
duration  of  their  unemployment,  yet  this  is  a  point  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  Such  a  classification  would  have  shown  inter  alia  whether 
any  considerable  percentage  of  men  gave  up  other  work  to  try  their 
luck  with  the  new  authority.  That  some  under-employed  men  did  so 
is  certain.  On  p.  28  we  are  told  of  173  men  who  had  not  worked  at 
their  recorded  occupations  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  these 
are  classified  by  wage  and  trade.  Probably  many  of  them  were  un¬ 
employable  rather  than  unemployed.  The  Act  was  intended  to  exclude 
the  former,  and  it  is  significant  that  they  are  not  once  named  in  the 
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Report.  Surelj  it  should  have  told  us  how  many  of  the  26,157 
persons  registered  belong  to  this  category. 

The  analysis  of  Distress  Committee  Reports  is  jejune  and  of  little 
value.  No  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the  very  full  statements 
made  by  several  of  the  committees  (e.g.  Fulham  and  Stepney),  or  to 
draw  conclusions  from  them,  and  practically  no  account  is  given  of 
the  varying  circumstances  under  which  distress  arose  in  the  different 
boroughs.  It  seems  a  priori  probable  that  in  some  areas  the  problem 
was  more  manageable  than  in  others,  and  that,  had  the  Contral  Body 
intervened  locally,  they  might  in  places  have  succeeded  in  organizing 
action  which  would  have  been  preventive  as  well  as  remedial.  Had 
they,  for  instance,  conferred  directly  with  the  authorities  at  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  unemployment  in  that  borough 
might  have  been  at  least  postponed. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  Central  Body  have  initiated  no 
work-schemes  of  their  own  devising,  and  It  is  not  recorded  that  any 
plans  for  doing  so  (apart  from  the  small  holdings  scheme)  were  before 
them.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  enterprise ;  the  Central 
Body  have  been  willing  to  go  plodding  along,  but  have  shown  a  great 
want  of  energy  and  resource.  They  seem  to  think  that  when  they 
have  employed  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women  they  have  done 
all  that  should  be  expected  of  them  ;  they  are  so  busy  with  the  present 
that  they  do  not  consider  the  future.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  strange 
medley  of  serious  and  trivial  findings  given  under  the  name  of  Experi¬ 
ence,  they  have  committed  themselves  to  the  following  important 
propositions:  (16)  ‘‘That  the  Central  Body  is  of  opinion  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  three  (?  two)  years’  work  under  the  Act  .  .  . 
shows  conclusively  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with 
unemployment  by  local  authorities,  and  is  therefore  of  opinion  that 
in  any  future  legislation  the  question  should  be  dealt  with  nationally.” 
(17)  “  That  a  State  Department  should  set  up  and  organize  national 
labour  exchanges  throughout  the  country;  and  that  in  addition  to 
providing  means  for  registering  the  unemployed  the  exchanges  should 
act  as  means  for  discovering  where  work  existed  (?  exists),  and  also 
for  finding  out  as  far  ahead  as  possible  when  and  where  bad  trade 
might  be  coming  ”  (pp.  64,  65). 

Suggestions  of  this  kind  are  far  reaching  and  require  to  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  public  by  argument,  but  the  Report  never  seems  to 
consider  the  public  at  all.  The  case  for  a  constructive  policy  is 
nowhere  argued,  and  no  definite  suggestions  are  made.  In  effect  the 
Central  Body  say  “  the  problem  is  too  hard  for  us.”  Is  it  strange  that 
Mr.  Burns  spoke  of  them  a  year  ago  as  having  failed  in  their  task  ? 
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They  have  certainly  failed  to  guide  and  instruct  public  opinion ;  the 
Spectator  and  the  Clarion  are  still  free  to  disseminate  mischievous 
fallacies,  and  the  man  in  the  street  does  not  know  what  to  think. 
The  British  workman  is  said  by  his  critics  to  lack  foresight,  energy, 
and  resource,  and  the  members  of  the  Central  Body  seem  closely  to 
resemble  him.  We  want  better  men,  for  the  need  is  great.  And  we 
shall  not  get  them  till  the  Central  Body  is  directly  chosen  by  the 
London  electors. 

W.  G.  Maktlet. 

A  Graduated  Income  Tax. — In  the  early  months  of  1904,  when 
amateur  financiers  and  involuntary  taxpayers  were  discussing  the 
forthcoming  Budget,  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  wail  of 
anguish  from  the  income-tax  payer  of  moderate  means,  which  found  a 
printed  record  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard.  Professional  men, 
and  other  eminently  respectable  persons,  with  incomes  ranging  from 
£600  to  £1200,  protested  that  they  had  hitherto  always  voted  for  a 
Conservative,  but  vowed  that  they  would  never  do  so  again  unless 
threepence  or  fourpence  were  taken  off*  the  income  tax.  So  moving 
were  these  complaints  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  conceded 
the  whole  demand,  and  reduced  the  tax  from  fifteen  pence  to  eleven¬ 
pence.  So  large  a  concession  created  much  surprise  at  the  time,  and 
next  year  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  was  compelled  to  raise  the  tax 
once  more  to  a  shilling.  Even  the  accession  of  a  Liberal  ministry, 
pledged  to  retrenchment  and  reduced  taxation,  has  failed  to  alter  the 
tax.  Mr.  Asquith,  however,  has  appointed  a  select  committee  to 
consider  whether  graduation  is  desirable  and  practicable,  so  that  the 
subject  comes  once  more  into  prominence. 

The  questions  which  this  note  endeavours  to  answer  are  :  (1)  Is 
the  demand  for  graduation  justified  ?  and  (2)  Is  any  form  of  gradua¬ 
tion  feasible  without  dislocating  our  present  fiscal  machinery  ?  It 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  an  income  tax  which  takes  £40  from 
a  man  earning  £800  is  excessive  in  time  of  peace.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  it  is  equally  unfair  to  take  £400  from  a  man  earning 
£8000,  especially  as  few  incomes  of  that  size  are  derived  wholly  from 
earnings  ;  while  a  man  with  £80,000  a  year  cannot  complain  at  all  if 
he  is  required  to  pay  £4000.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  with  £400 
may  fairly  pay  £12,  i.e.  a  tax  on  three-fifths  of  his  income  ;  while 
another  man  with  £200  may  think  himself  fortunate  in  escaping  with 
£2,  a  tax  on  one-fifth  of  his  income. 

What  economic  principle  should  we  apply  to  a  simple  direct  tax 
like  the  income  tax  ?  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  seem  to  forget 
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that,  in  taking  the  same  percentage  from  incomes  of  £800  and  £8000, 
they  are  not  exacting  an  equal  sacrifice.  Some  method,  therefore, 
must  be  devised  under  which  the  poorer  man  will  paj  according  to 
his  poverty,  and  the  wealthy  man  according  to  his  wealth.  In  other 
words,  a  graduated  income  tax  is  required.  Now,  this  at  first  sight 
appears  a  simple  matter  ;  all  that  a  Chancellor  need  do  is  to  lay  down 
a  scale— sixpence  on  incomes  below  £500,  sevenpence  on  £600,  eight- 
pence  on  £700,  and  so  on.  The  objections  are  only  practical,  but  they 
are  probably  insuperable.  Somerset  House  depends  for  its  receipts  on 
the  principle  of  taxing  income  “  at  its  source.”  Every  little  dividend 
on  Consols  or  Lipton  Ltd.  reaches  the  stockholder  “  less  tax,”  and  the 
tax,  of  course,  must  be  deducted  all  at  one  rate.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  find  out  what  holders  of  Consols 
or  Corporation  stock  had  incomes  under  £100,  £200,  or  £300,  etc. 
When  a  stockholder  actually  has  an  income  below  the  various  abate¬ 
ment  limits  he  produces  his  dividend  warrants,  and  obtains  from  the 
Treasury  a  refund  of  the  sums  overpaid. 

We  have  thus  two  pieces  of  fiscal  machinery  in  effective  working — 
the  machinery  of  taxation  at  the  source,  and  the  machinery  of  abate¬ 
ment  and  refunding.  Can  they  be  used  to  secure  a  more  equal  sacrifice 
from  the  taxpayer  ?  We  have  seen  that  incomes  under  £400  a  year 
are  not  overtaxed,  since  an  abatement  of  £160  leaves  at  least  40  per 
cent,  of  the  income  untaxed.  At  £550  the  percentage  taxed  rises  to 
78,  at  £650  to  89,  and  at  £701  to  100.  Now,  this  rise  appears  too 
violent,  and  it  stops  suddenly  at  an  arbitrary  point — £700.  Why 
should  it  stop  at  all  ? 

In  his  Political  Economy y  vol.  ii.,  p.  395,  John  Stuart  Mill  discusses 
the  income  tax  and  the  principle  of  abatement  at  some  length  : — 

^  The  mode  of  adjusting  these  inequalities  of  pressure,  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  equitable,  is  that  recommended  by  Bentham,  of  leaving 
a  certain  minimum  of  income,  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessaries  of 
life,  untaxed.  Suppose  £50  a  year  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  the 
number  of  persons  ordinarily  supported  from  a  single  income  with 
the  requisites  of  life  and  health,  and  with  protection  against  habitual 
bodily  suffering,  but  not  with  any  indulgence.  This,  then,  should  be 
made  the  minimum,  and  incomes  exceeding  it  should  pay  taxes,  not 
upon  their  whole  amount,  but  upon  the  surplus.  If  the  tax  be  10  per 
cent.,  an  income  of  £60  should  be  considered  as  a  net  income  of  £10, 
and  charged  with  £1  a  year,  while  an  income  of  £1000  should  be 
charged  as  one  of  £950.  Each  would  then  pay  a  fixed  proportion,  not 
of  his  whole  means,  but  of  his  superfluities.” 

Much  has  happened  since  the  “  forties,”  and,  although  the  prices  of 
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food  and  clothing  have  fallen,  the  minimum  of  subsistence  has  risen 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  £50  a  year.  Since  1894,  indeed,  no  less  than 
£160  on  incomes  below  £400  has  obtained  complete  exemption  ;  yet 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  make  that  tax,  which  of  all 
others  most  depends  upon  policy,  payable  only  by  a  small  fraction  of 
the  electors  who  ultimately  determine  the  policy. 

The  effect  of  Mill’s  exemption  on  all  incomes  would  be  to  establish, 
though  to  a  very  slight  extent,  a  graduated  income  tax.  Now  that 
the  limit  has  increased,  the  effect  of  his  principle  would  be  increased 
also.  An  income  of  £800  a  year,  taxed  on  the  present  system  at  ten- 
pence,  would  pay  only  four  shillings  less  than  the  same  income,  with 
an  abatement  of  £150,  would  pay  if  the  income  tax  were  at  a  shilling. 
If  the  exemption  were  raised  to  £200,  an  income  of  £1200  would  pay 
precisely  the  same  amount  under  a  tax  of  tenpence  without  abatement 
as  it  would  under  a  tax  of  one  shilling  with  abatement.  It  becomes 
possible,  therefore,  to  increase  the  nominal  rate  of  the  tax  without 
increasing  the  burden  on  the  smaller  incomes. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  the  present  system 
with  those  which  would  be  obtained  by  extending  the  abatement.  A 
slight  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  beginning — what  is  to  be  done  with 
incomes  below  £300  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  exempt  incomes  under 
£200  entirely,  or  to  give  an  abatement  of  £200  on  an  income  of  £210. 
A  scientific  reform  of  the  income  tax  should  aim  also  at  two  things — 
a  reduction  of  the  burden  on  moderate  incomes,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  subject  to  the  tax,  since  this  tax  depends  more 
upon  national  policy  than  any  other,  and  taxation  and  representa¬ 
tion  ”  should  go  together.  This  difficulty  may  be  avoided,  and  these 
two  objects  attained,  by  lowering  the  limit  of  total  exemption  to  £100, 
and  charging  incomes  between  £100  and  £300  on  half  the  surplus 
over  £100,  so  that  an  income  of  £140  would  pay  on  £20,  and  one 
of  £240  on  £70.  Above  £300  the  abatement  of  £200  would  be 
uniform. 

How  would  this  scheme  work  out  in  practice  ?  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  keep  the  income 
tax  at  a  shilling  longer  than  he  can  help  ;  and  we  may  soon  hope  for 
a  reduction  to  tenpence  and  then  to  ninepence.  But  he  could  give  the 
relief,  and  obtain  the  popularity  which  he  naturally  wants,  by  means 
of  abatements,  and  without  altering  the  nominal  charge.  The  table 
appended  gives  the  amount  payable  under  the  present  system  with  an 
income  tax  of  tenpence,  and  the  amount  payable  under  a  tax  of  one 
shilling  with  the  scale  of  abatement  suggested  above. 
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1 

Cbarga  at  lOd.,  preMnt  Male. 

Charge  at  la.,  new  acale. 

t 

t  *.  A. 

£  (.  d. 

150 

Nil 

1  5  0 

200 

1  13  4 

2  10  0 

250 

3  15  0 

3  15  0 

300 

5  16  8 

5  0  0 

401 

10  9  2 

10  1  0 

550 

17  18  4 

1  17  10  0 

750 

31  5  0 

1  27  10  0 

1,000 

41  13  4 

1  40  0  0 

1,200 

50  0  0 

1  50  0  0 

1,500 

62  10  0 

I  65  0  0 

2,000 

83  16  8 

I  90  0  0 

10,000 

416  13  8 

1  490  0  0 

This  table  shows  that  incomes  between  £250  and  £1200  a  year, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  due  to  the  arbitrary  and  illogical  divisions 
of  the  existing  scale,  will  actually  pay  less  under  a  tax  of  a  shilling 
combined  with  the  suggested  abatements  than  they  would  pay  under  a 
tax  of  tenpence  with  the  existing  scale.  A  Chancellor  might,  there¬ 
fore,  obtain  all  the  credit  of  taking  twopence  off  the  income  tax 
without  losing  his  present  power  of  extracting  a  shilling  from 
the  rich. 

The  suggested  scale,  in  fact,  provides  a  graduated  income  tax.  It 
extracts  a  percentage  (from  all  incomes  over  £100)  which  increases 
gradually  and  regularly  as  the  income  itself  increases.  It  will  be 
necessary,  of  course,  for  persons  whose  income  is  derived  from  mure 
than  one  source,  to  give  a  full  account  of  their  total  income  in  order 
to  obtain  repayment  or  abatement.  But  for  this  the  machinery  exists 
already. 

In  all  reforms  it  is  of  great  importance  to  employ,  where  possible, 
mechanism  which  is  already  in  working  order.  I  do  not  contend  that 
this  proposal  would  make  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax  absolutely 
fair.  I  only  say  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  makes  for  greater  equity, 
and  that  it  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  creation  of  fresh 
machinery. 

J.  E.  Allen. 

Reports  of  University  Settlements  (Toynbee  Hall,  Oxford 
House,  and  Cambridge  House).  These  Annual  Reports  form  an 
interesting  record  of  good  work.  That  of  Toynbee  Hall  opens  with 
a  preface  by  Canon  Barnett,  late  warden,  now  president,  in  which  it 
is  said  of  the  Report  itself  that  the  writers  take  different  stand¬ 
points.  The  value  of  Toynbee  Hall  consists  largely  in  the  fact  that 
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men  of  diverse  views  look  out  on  the  same  problem  and  bring  diverse 
solutions.”  And  the  articles  which  follow  show  the  truth  of  Canon 
Barnett’s  words  ;  they  deal  with  “  The  Educational  W ork  of  Toynbee 
Hall,”  “Work  amongst  Boys,”  “The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  in 
Stepney,”  “  Metropolitan  Employment  Exchanges,”  “  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,”  “  Labour  Politics  ;  a  Socialist’s  Outlook,”  “  East  London 
from  Another  Standpoint,”  “Poor  Law  Work,”  and  “The  Stepney 
Council  of  Public  Welfare.”  All  are  brief  and  business-like,  and 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  of  the  advantage  that  must  ensue 
from  the  gathering  together  of  so  many  men,  all  determined  to  face 
and  deal  with  the  evils  of  the  time,  but  each  making  up  his  own  mind 
in  the  light  of  his  own  ideals  and  his  own  experience,  and  therefore 
each  bringing  his  own  individual  contribution  to  the  task  of  solving 
the  great  social  problem.  All  Christian  Socialists  must  wish  this 
institution  God-speed.  There  is  room  for  every  kind  of  settlement 
by  which  the  members  of  the  different  social  classes  may  be 
brought  together ;  and  no  settlement  has  justified  its  existence  in 
a  fuller  degree  than  Toynbee  Hall.  It  is  good  to  know,  what  this 
Report  shows,  that  the  Hall  is  maintaining  activities  worthy  of  its 
past. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Oxford  House  also  contains  a  fine  record  of 
work,  and  of  expanding  work.  In  particular,  the  House  is  making 
great  efforts  to  increase  its  educational  activities,  by  the  establishment 
of  classes  organized  under  the  Board  of  Education.  The  number  of 
residents  keeps  up,  and  the  various  clubs  seem  to  be  flourishing.  But 
the  point  in  the  Report  which  calls  for  most  emphasis  is  the  special 
appeal  for  £500  to  meet  various  items  of  unusual  expenditure.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  this  sum ;  the  work  of  the  House 
must  make  its  appeal  almost  irresistible.  But  sometimes  the  best 
causes  find  it  hard  to  secure  financial  support,  and  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  commend  the  needs  of  Oxford  House  to  the  consciences 
and  generosity  of  Christian  Socialists. 

Cambridge  House  issues  an  attractive  little  volume,  which  is  at 
once  its  tenth  Annual  Report  and  the  hundredth  number  of  the 
Cambridge  Route  Magazine.  The  policy  of  the  House,  which  is 
rather  to  supplement  local  organizations  than  to  form  any  of  its  own, 
prevents  this  Report  from  being  so  full  as  the  other  two.  But  the 
articles  that  follow  give  an  insight  into  the  varied  activities  of  the 
residents  ;  and  very  interesting  articles  they  are.  We  particularly 
commend  “  Homes  for  Homeless  Boys  ”  and  “  Young  Prisoners  ;  ” 
“  Settlements  and  Class  Divisions  ”  is  also  suggestive. 


W.  Temple. 
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CuBBENT  Economic  Pebiodicals. — Prof.  Ashley  writes  in  the 
Economic  Journal  for  June  a  very  thoughtfnl  paper  on  the  **  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Economics,”  showing  how  the  improved  appreciation  of  the 
science  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  important  change  in  its  scope  and 
to  some  extent  also  in  its  method.  He  points  out,  too,  that  there  is 
some  prospect  of  the  firm  establishment  of  a  real  science  of  Commerce 
in  the  near  future.  Prof.  Pigou  contributes  an  article  in  the  domain 
of  pure  theory  on  “  Equilibrium  under  Bilateral  Monopoly,”  and  Miss 
Hutchins,  under  the  title  ”  Gaps  in  our  Factory  Legislation,”  shows 
some  steps  immediately  required  in  our  progress  towards  a  satisfactory 
industrial  organization.  Mr.  R.  A.  Bray  makes  some  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  towards  equalization  and  a  simpler  system  of  London's  rates, 
and  Mr.  W.  Smith  discusses  the  Crofter  and  Small  Holding  questions, 
concluding  with  some  very  practical  suggestions.  The  reform  of  the 
assessment  of  railways  is  urged  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Lyons,  who 
makes  painfully  clear  the  unsatisfactory  methods  at  present  in  vogue. 

In  the  September  number  Dr.  Sprague  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  actual  sequence  of  events  during  the  recent  American 
financial  crisis,  and  of  the  causes  which  brought  it  about.  Labour 
organizations  in  the  cutlery  trade  at  Solingen  are  described  by  Mr.  G. 
I.  H.  Lloyd.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  survival  of  arrangements 
inherited  from  mediaeval  craft-gilds,  but  modified  to  meet  modern 
requirements  and  apparently  working  quite  satisfactorily.  Another 
feature  is  the  power  which  the  federal  principle  gives  to  labour  unions. 
Prof.  Edgeworth  continues  his  instructive  survey  of  recent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  mathematical  treatment  of  economic  theory,  and  Signor 
Tajani  describes  the  process  of  nationalizing  the  Italian  railways,  and 
the  present  organization  of  that  department  of  the  Government. 

In  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  Mr.  Egerton  has  an 
article  on  ”  Socialism  and  Reform.”  Socialism  is  not  solely  a  move¬ 
ment  of  those  that  have  not  against  those  that  have,  but  it  is  genuinely 
humanistic,  a  movement  towards  a  larger  life  :  its  aim,  in  fact,  is  to 
give  to  each  of  the  human  units  which  compose  society  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-development.  He  criticizes  the  Marxian  doctrine, 
which  practically  denies  any  economic  rights  to  the  capitalist  and  the 
landlord.  Moreover,  while  it  hands  over  all  the  product  of  industry 
to  labour,  it  throws  no  light  on  its  just  distribution  among  the 
individual  labourers. 

Recent  numbers  of  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  contain  several 
articles  of  interest.  In  the  January  number  Dr.  W.  McDonald 
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challenges  the  contentions  that  **  the  living  wage  is  the  present-daj 
expression  of  the  working-man’s  claim  to  the  common  goods  of  the 
race,”  that  the  right  to  a  living  wage  is  “  based  on  the  equality  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  wages  and  the  energies  expended  by  the 
workman,”  and  that  “  buyers  are  bound  in  strict  justice  to  those  by 
whose  labour  what  is  bought  was  produced  to  give  a  price  which  will 
enable  the  employer  to  grant  a  living  wage  to  his  workmen.”  At  the 
same  time  be  is  an  advocate  for  a  living  wage  no  less  than  those  who 
would  maintain  these  contentions ;  only  in  his  view  the  labourer’s 
claim  to  it  is  to  be  based  on  **  the  recognized  conditions  of  just  price, 
regarding  the  contract  as  one  of  sale,  which  may  be  unjust  to  either  of 
the  parties  as  a  result  of  error  or  pressure.” 

In  the  April  number  Dr.  J.  M.  Harty  explains  and  defends  at  some 
length  his  opinion  that  the  Encyclical  ”  Rerum  Novarum  ”  of  Pope 
Leo  XIll.  lays  down  that  “the  basis  of  the  living  wage  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  each  and  all  to  preserve  life,  a  duty  which  the  poor 
can  fulfil  by  work  and  wages  alone,  a  duty  which  implies  a  dictate  of 
nature  more  imperious  and  more  aneient  than  any  bargain  between 
man  and  man  that  the  remuneration  must  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
wage-earner  in  frugal  comfort.”  In  the  same  number  there  is  a  short 
note  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Ryan  in  defence  of  the  view  that  “  the  right  of  a 
labourer  to  a  living  wage  is  superior  to  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
obtain  interest  on  the  money  that  he  has  invested  in  bis  business.” 

In  the  number  for  July  a  longer  article  by  Dr.  Ryan  is  on  The 
Moral  Aspect  of  Monopoly.”  It  contains  a  practical  discussion  on 
monopolies  as  seen  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  light  of 
the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the  moral  theologians  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  conclusions  are  (1)  that  private  monopolies  have  in  most 
cases  involved  injustice  either  through  making  a  profit  by  defrauding 
the  consumer  or  through  the  use  of  unjust  methods  ;  (2)  that  public 
monopolies  such  as  the  government  railways  of  Germany  and  the 
municipal  tramways  in  Great  Britain  “  are  just  as  well  as  justified  ” 
when  their  “  existence  is  a  public  benefit  ”  and  their  “  charges  are  only 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  together  with  a  fair  portion 
of  taxation  ” ;  (3)  that  “  quasi-public  monopolies,”  that  is,  concerns 
“  operated  by  a  private  person  or  corporation  through  some  exclusive 
or  virtually  monopolistic  legal  privilege,”  such  as  the  tobacco  monopoly 
in  some  European  countries  and  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  kept  free  from  objection  by  great  care  and  attention  to  details  ; 
and  (4)  that  restitution  where  any  wrong  has  been  done  by  the  holders 
of  a  monopoly  is  a  religious  duty,  that  ”  very  many  of  the  monopolies 
of  our  time  have  defrauded  large  masses  of  persons  of  large  amounts  of 
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goods  and  values,”  and  that  the  contempt  which  the  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  a  contingency  as  the  need  of  restitution  will  arouse  in 
the  minds  of  most  people  is  “  at  once  a  most  damning  indictment  of 
our  business  ethics  and  a  most  disturbing  portent  of  the  future.”  It 
is  clear  that  the  editors  and  contributors  of  the  Irish  Theological 
Qiuirterly  are  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  the  Church — which  for 
them,  of  course,  means  the  Church  of  Rome — to  deal  effectively  with 
economic  questions  such  as  those  discussed  in  these  articles. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  May  begins  with  an  article 
on  **  Capital,  Interest  and  Diminishing  Returns,”  by  Prof.  Taussig. 
He  objects  to  the  assumption  of  diminishing  returns  from  capital  on 
the  ground  (1)  that  increases  of  instruments  of  the  same  kind  are  not 
of  less  and  less  advantage,  but  of  no  advantage  at  all — which  is  clearly 
wrong ;  and  (2)  that  the  addition  of  instruments  of  a  different  kind 
sometimes  means  a  rise  and  sometimes  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest — 
which  is  obviously  right  and  will  probably  not  be  contradicted,  though 
many  writers  have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  speaking  as  if  all  inventions 
increased  the  utility  of  accumulation.  Other  contributions  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  general  theory  are  made  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Johnson  on  **  The 
Relation  of  Monopoly  Price  to  the  Rate  of  Interest,”  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Hawley  on  “  The  Controversy  about  the  Capital  Concept.”  “  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Supervision  of  Railways  ”  in  the  United  States  is  treated 
by  Mr.  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Victor  S.  Clark  contributes  a 
sketch  of  the  history  and  present  position  of  the  Australian  railways. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Meade  discusses  the  “Price  Policy  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,”  which  is  to  maintain  prices  whatever  the  fall  in 
demand.  Mr.  Meade  defends  the  policy  ;  to  depart  from  it,  he  says, 
“  would  be  a  foolish,  because  a  gratuitous,  contribution  to  its  customers 
at  the  expense  of  its  stockholders.”  He  even  contends  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  would  delay  the  restoration  of  confidence  by  introducing  uncertainty. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  tolerably  obvious  suggestion 
that  the  fact  that  price  is  abnormally  low  and  likely  to  rise  is  the 
very  thing  to  stimulate  the  sort  of  launching  out  which  eventually 
brings  depressions  to  an  end. 

In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  January,  the  “  Separation 
of  the  Sources  of  State  and  Local  Revenues”  in  the  United  States  is 
recognized  as  the  first  essential  step  towards  reform  of  taxation. 
Progress  lies  in  increasing  central  control,  and  a  time  is  foreseen 
when  the  present  system  of  local  assessors  will  be  superseded  by  per¬ 
manent  tax  commissioners  controlling  the  whole  machinery  of  local 
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aod  state  assessment.  Sach  commissions  already  exist  in  several 
states,  and  this  number  is  increasing  and  their  sphere  of  action  widen¬ 
ing.  It  contains  also  an  article  on  the  **  Rating  on  Unimproved  Value 
in  New  Zealand,”  explaining  the  system  of  graduated  land  taxation 
for  general  government  purposes.  This  tax  has  led  to  some  breaking- 
up  of  great  estates.  It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  considerably  the 
tax  on  estates  of  £40,000  unimproved  value  and  upwards.  The  effects 
of  land  legislation  are  obscured  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  increase  in  land  values,  but  experience  tends  to  show  that  the 
benefits  of  the  system  are  not  by  any  means  obvious,  and  that  the 
advantage  of  an  extension  of  the  principle  would  be  open  to  question. 

**  The  Working  of  Restricted  Credit  ”  in  the  same  issue  is  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  contraction  of  credit  as  a  feature  of  commercial  crises. 
It  is  urged  that  banks  should  increase  instead  of  reducing  the  supply 
of  credit  in  times  of  stress. 

In  the  February  number  is  an  article  on  the  **  Settlement  of 
Industrial  Disputes  in  Canada.”  Three  laws  have  been  passed  with 
this  object — viz.,  the  Conciliation  Act  of  1900,  which  provided  for 
friendly  mediation  by  consent  of  both  parties ;  the  Railway  Labour 
Disputes  Act  of  1903,  which  provided  for  compulsory  investigation  of 
railway  disputes ;  and  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  of 
1907,  which  applied  the  same  principle  to  all  trade  disputes  of  impor¬ 
tance,  and  contains  provisions  to  guard  against  strikes  and  lock-outs  in 
mines  and  industries  of  public  utility.  They  have  all  been  successful. 

In  the  issue  for  March  **  The  Budget  Rights  of  the  Russian  Duma  ” 
are  discussed  by  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Harper.  Although  to  our  democratic 
ideas  these  rights  appear  very  limited,  still  they  are  considerable  in  a 
country  which,  until  two  years  ago,  had  no  representative  assembly. 
The  budget  rights  are  shared  by  the  Duma  with  the  Imperial  Council, 
but  there  are  certain  expenditures  which  it  has  no  right  to  discuss, 
and  those  that  it  may  discuss  are  for  the  most  part  salaries  of  employees 
and  appropriations  for  railway  enterprise,  which  cannot  be  cut  down. 

The  January  number  of  the  Annalt  of  the  American  Academy  deals 
with  the  question  of  American  waterways  in  a  series  of  twenty  articles. 
The  first  of  these — “Our  National  Inland  Waterways  Policy” — is  a 
reprint  of  President  Roosevelt’s  Memphis  address,  and  in  another  the 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell  outlines  an  improvements  policy  for  Con¬ 
gress.  A  large  number  of  the  papers  deal  with  individual  waterways 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  Great  Lakes,  the  chief  rivers,  and 
the  New  York  and  Cape  Cod  Canal.  There  is  also  one  on  the 
“Present  Status  of  the  Panama  Canal  Project”  by  Brigadier-General 
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Abbot.  The  last  four  articles  deal  with  Reclamation  of  the  Arid 
West  by  the  Federal  Government  *’  (Mr.  Fred.  Young)  ;  “  Forests 
and  Stream  Control  ”  (Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot) ;  “Inland  Waterways 
of  Great  Britain  **  (Mr.  Urquhart  Forbes) ;  and  the  “  Present  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  German  Inland  Waterways  ”  (Prof.  Lots). 

The  Revue  Economic  Politique  for  March  contains  a  suggestive 
article  by  Prof,  de  Castro  of  Lisbon  on  the  “  Wine  Crisis  in  Portugal,” 
and  the  prospects  of  the  wine-producing  countries.  The  Australian 
competition  is  discussed,  and  statistics  of  the  production,  consumption 
and  export  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  given.  There  is  also  an 
appreciation  by  M.  Henri  Hayem  of  Morisse — the  occupant  of  the  first 
chair  of  Public  Economy  during  the  Consulate — with  numerous  extracts 
from  his  writings.  A  long  article  on  “  The  American  Crisis  ”  of  1907 
by  M.  Martin  sketches  the  period  1896-1906,  and  gives  details  of  the 
events  immediately  preceding  the  crash.  The  gold  stocks  and  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  currency  of  the  commercial  nations  of 
the  world  are  given,  and  the  relation  of  the  State  and  National  Banks 
of  America  to  the  note  issues,  and  the  amount  of  the  reserves  are 
discussed.  Severe  strictures  are  passed  on  the  panic-producing 
manoeuvres  of  numerous  prominent  financiers.  The  immediate 
necessities  of  the  situation  demand  a  radical  alteration  of  American 
business  methods,  and  “the  great  financiers  should  abstain  from 
speculative  transactions  which,  however  clever  and  brilliant,  are 
neither  sincere  nor  honest.” 

In  the  issue  for  June,  “Industrial  Insurance  in  Austria”  is 
described.  Twenty  years*  experience  has  revealed  defects,  of  which 
the  most  serious  is  the  financial  weakness  of  the  insuring  institutions, 
most  of  which  have  showed  deficient  resources  from  the  beginning. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  till  recently  to  apply  a  remedy,  and  the 
evil  has  been  aggravated  by  the  growth  in  the  number  of  accidents 
and  the  unduly  generous  distribution  of  benefits.  The  Government 
proposed  in  1904  a  general  reform,  including  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  industrial  incapacity.  There 
is  evidently  need  for  very  careful  observation  of  comparative  results 
in  other  countries.  In  the  same  number  is  an  account  of  the  currency 
and  credit  system  of  Egypt,  which  dates  from  the  reforms  brought 
about  by  the  decree  of  November  14,  1885. 

Prof.  W.  J,  Ashley  has  an  article  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Revue  Economique  Internationale,  entitled  “  La  Conference  Imperiale 
Britannique  de  1907.”  This  conference  may  become  the  first  step  in 
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a  series  of  changes  which  will  finally  transform  the  British  Empire. 
Imperialism  is  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  retards  social  reform  ; 
but  if  England  were  to  lose  her  colonies,  opportunities  for  social 
reform  would  be  much  less.  It  is  obvious  that  the  existing  relations 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  cannot  last.  The 
Colonies  have  shown  a  great  growth  of  imperial  sentiment.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  growth  of  Nationalism,  and  this  fact  must 
not  be  neglected  when  plans  of  federation  are  being  considered.  In 
the  matter  of  the  future  constitution  of  the  Conference,  real  progress 
was  made,  particularly  in  the  suggestion  that  a  permanent  secretariat 
should  be  established.  In  the  same  number,  the  Commercial  Policy 
of  Canada  from  1845-1907  is  set  forth  and  criticized  by  Prof.  Achille 
Viallate.  In  the  January  issue  there  is  an  article  by  M.  Maurice 
Lair,  entitled  “  Le  Mouvement  Syndical  dans  1’ Agriculture  Frau^ais.'’ 

Some  interesting  information  on  the  Women’s  Institutes  of  Ontario 
is  given  in  the  Annales  of  the  Musee  Sociale  for  January.  These 
institutes  supply  information  about  house  sanitation  and  hygiene,  the 
care  of  children  and  the  value  of  food.  Affiliated  to  the  farmers’ 
organizations,  they  have  rapidly  increased  since  1898.  There  were 
33  principal  circles  in  1900,  and  69  in  1905  ;  at  the  end  of  1907  there 
were  78  districts  with  420  sections  and  about  11,000  members.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  they  have  held  3009  re-unions,  at  which 
70,161  persons  were  present.  The  circles  are  supported  by  the  small 
annual  subscriptions  of  members,  and  by  grants  from  the  Government, 
the  farmers’  associations,  and  the  counties  and  municipalities.  In  the 
same  number  is  a  sketch  of  the  scheme  to  provide  old  age  pensions 
and  invalid  assurance  in  Canton  Vaud.  It  is  aided  and  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  and  provides  a  minimum  pension  of  1  franc  per  day  at  65 
years  of  age.  Optional  increases  of  subscriptions  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  higher  pensions  at  lower  ages  down  to  50.  A  novel 
feature  is  that  the  Gk>verument  adds  a  bonus  to  the  premiums  paid,  but 
in  an  inverse  ratio,  so  that  the  poorer  contributors  receive  the  higher 
proportion  of  State  aid. 

The  February  issue  contains  an  interesting  study  by  M.  Convert  of 
agricultural  wages  in  France  during  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
special  reference  to  the  period  1862-1904.  Statistics  are  given  of  the 
payments  in  money  and  kind  to  the  different  grades  and  kinds  of 
labourers,  male  and  female.  The  variations  in  pay,  food,  and  hiring 
periods  of  typical  departments  are  tabulated,  and  the  curve  of 
remuneration  is  described  as  “  rising  very  rapidly  from  1750  to  1800, 
nearly  horizontal  from  1800  to  1853,  gently  ascending  from  1853  to 
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1865,  suddenly  and  steeply  rising  thence  to  1880,  falling  during  the 
period  of  grave  agricultural  depression,  recovering  slowly  and  thence 
substantially  increasing  during  the  past  decade.” 

The  March  number  has  an  important  article  on  the  simulation  of 
accidents  by  workers  in  order  to  obtain  fraudulently  the  benefits  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Some  doctors  actually  encourage 
this  practice  by  bribery.  It  is  suggested  that  a  medical  union  should 
be  formed  with  strong  disciplinary  powers,  which  should  be  strictly 
exercised  against  dishonest  practitioners.  An  article  on  the  wages  of 
female  home  workers  in  Paris  gives  a  table  showing  the  numbers  of 
workers  receiving  various  rates  of  wages.  There  is  also  an  account 
of  the  system  under  which  the  French  Government  makes  advances 
to  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies.  The  amount  of  advances,  the 
measures  taken  to  secure  repayment,  and  the  supervision  exercised  by 
the  State  are  discussed. 

The  Mimoires  for  January  comprise  reports  of  the  seventh  Congress 
of  Italian  Popular  Banks  and  the  seventh  Congress  of  the  International 
Co-operative  Alliance,  held  last  September  at  Cremona. 

The  February  number  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  exposition  by 
M.  Paul  Louis  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Legislation  of  1906,  relating  to 
factories  and  workshops,  and  to  a  criticism  of  recent  tendencies  in  public 
opinion  favourable  to  further  control  of  labour  conditions. 

The  March  number  is  devoted  to  an  article  on  home-work  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  industry  in  Paris.  Inquiries  have  revealed  a 
condition  of  things  very  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  London.  The 
large  wholesale  and  retail  houses  acting  through  middlemen  are  quite 
out  of  touch  with  the  workers,  who  earn  the  most  miserable  pittances. 
A  movement  on  the  lines  of  the  Anti-Sweating  League  has  been 
started  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  writer  advocates  the  drastic  remedy 
of  abolishing  all  home-work  by  law.  Short  of  this,  other  measures 
proposed  are  the  fixing  of  prices  for  home-work  by  a  commission,  and 
the  enactment  of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages. 

Nearly  the  whole  space  of  the  first  number  of  the  Revue  d Hiatoire  des 
Doctrine*  Economiques  et  Sociales  is  occupied  by  an  article  “  Hommes,” 
written  by  Quesnayin  1757  for  the  Encyclopaedia  but  never  published. 
Men,  he  says,  constitute  the  power  of  a  State,  their  needs  multiply 
riches  ;  the  greater  the  increase  in  population,  the  greater  the  need  of 
production,  and  a  country  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its 
consumption.  A  nation  must  look  to  the  increase  of  its  revenue,  and 
increase  of  population  will  naturally  follow,  for  where  there  are  riches 
there  also  are  the  men.  In  the  depopulation  of  a  country  we  read  the 
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Bign  of  national  economic  decadence,  but  the  sign  is  not  the  cause. 
The  cause  of  the  depopulation  in  France  was  due  to  the  luxury  in  the 
towns,  religious  intolerance,  the  burdens  of  war,  and  above  all,  to  the 
depreciation  in  agricultural  products  owing  to  the  **  police  des  graines.” 
That  men  must  be  crushed  by  poverty  in  order  to  work  their  utmost 
is  an  entirely  erroneous  theory,  for  men  are  ever  more  ready  to  work 
when  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  If  constraint 
sufficed  to  retain  men,  then  all  the  desert  regions  would  at  least  be 
peopled  with  the  unfortiuate.”  A  paper  entitled  “  Un  Precurseur  de 
la  Politique  Sociale  en  Hongrie”  is  an  appreciation  of  the  Baron 
Jean  de  Dercsenyi  (1802-1863),  by  Nano  Somogyi,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Budapest. 

In  the  Bevue  Sociale  Catholique  for  January,  M.  Yaes  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  Antwerp  strike,  stating  the  points  in  dispute,  the 
methods  of  negotiation,  and  the  resulting  gains  or  losses.  The  J une 
number  contains  a  report  on  the  hygienic  conditions  and  provision  for 
medical  service  in  the  rural  districts  of  Belgium,  especially  East  and 
West  Flanders.  The  accessibility  and  numbers  of  doctors  and  chemists, 
infant  mortality,  sickness  insurance,  and  school  hygiene  are  treated  in 
detail,  and  a  quantity  of  first-hand  information  is  given.  There  is  also 
an  estimate  by  M.  Defourny  of  the  political  and  economic  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Congresses  held  at  Malines  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  a  study  of  the  social  Congresses  at  Li^ge  in  1886, 
1887,  and  1890.  M.  Lambrechts  discusses  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Belgium  Urban  Loan  Societies  during  the  past  decade.  A  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Soci4t4  d’Economie  Sociale  in  April  considered  the  Dutch 
Colonial  rigime  and  forced  labour  :  references  were  also  made  to  the 
Congo,  Chinese  labour,  and  the  problem  of  the  attitude  of  democratic 
governments  to  native  races. 

The  Giornale  degli  Economitti  for  February  discusses  the  **  Deficit 
on  State  Railways.”  The  purchase  of  the  Italian  railways  has  so  far 
benefited  only  the  shareholders  of  the  companies,  who  receive  their 
interest  until  December,  1966.  The  State  has  lost  millions.  The 
author  considers  that  the  deficit  will  continue  so  long  as  the  present 
unwieldy  bureaucratic  organization  endures.  Prof.  Pantaleoni  writes 
about  Mr.  Lubin’s  proposed  Agricultural  Information  Bureau.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  diffuse  reports  of  the  progress  of  crops, 
and  of  the  price  and  cost  of  transport  prevailing  in  the  principal 
markets.  The  cost  of  all  this  would  be  great,  but  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  forty-six  States,  results  of  the  highest  economic  value  should 
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In  the  March  nnmber  the  cost  of  production  of  cereals  in  Italy  is 
considered  by  Sig.  Virgilii,  who  gives  tables  showing  the  variations  in 
the  cost  of  production  throughout  Italy,  and  discusses  the  reasons  for 
the  differences.  It  is  recommended  to  replace  cereals  as  far  as  possible 
by  meadow-land  and  “industrial  crops,  such  as  beet,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 

Interpolation  as  an  aid  to  economic  research  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Prof.  Pareto  in  the  June  number,  an  important  contribution, 
continuing  an  earlier  article  in  May,  1907,  but  too  technical  for  a  sum¬ 
mary.  There  is  also  an  interesting  article  on  an  old  treatise  of  1567, 
dealing  with  agriculture.  The  work  was  written  by  Camilo  Tarello  of 
Loreto,  a  singularly  enlightened  cultivator.  Another  paper  is  contri¬ 
buted  by  Sig.  Sensini  on  the  cost  of  production  of  an  adult  human  being. 
Various  methods  of  ascertaining  the  cost  are  criticized,  and  tables  of 
constants  applicable  to  Sardinian  peasants  at  different  ages  are  given. 


Die  fVeltmrtschaJl,  1906  and  1907,  represent  the  first  issues  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  an  annual  survey  of  the  world’s  political 
and  social  progress.  Part  I.  contains  articles  by  many  distinguished 
authors  on  international  politics,  commercial  agreements  and 
tariffs,  industrial  politics,  production,  prices,  imports  and  exports  of 
agricultural  produce,  coal,  iron,  and  steel.  Sections  are  devoted  to 
currency,  banking,  finance,  commerce,  railways,  shipping,  posts  and 
telegraphs,  insurance  and  technical  science,  handicrafts  and  poor- 
relief.  The  international  statistical  comparisons  in  the  various  articles 
are  full  of  interest.  In  the  text  also  space  is  found  for  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  under  each  section  for  the  principal  countries,  and  altogether  the 
volume  forms  a  useful  record  and  source  of  information  for  the  student. 
Part  II.  is  a  continuous  handbook  ”  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
progress  of  Germany  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Complete¬ 
ness  and  thoroughness  are  the  keynotes  of  the  work,  of  which  Dr.  £. 
von  Halle  is  the  editor. 


The  Danish  National  Bank  of  Copenhagen  is  described  [in  the 
Ekonomisk  Tidtkri/t  tor  February.  It  was  founded  in  the  troubled 
financial  period  of  1818,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  banknote  issue  of  an 
earlier  institution.  Its  licence  was  granted  for  not  less  than  ninety 
years,  and  it  has  on  the  whole  answered  well.  In  the  same  issue 
Herr  Wicksell  analyzes  the  recent  American  crisis,  and  puts  forth 
suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  financial  system. 

The  recent  Danish  bank  crisis  is  carefully  considered  in  the  March 
issue  by  Herr  Norrby.  Details  of  the  working  of  the  principal  Copen¬ 
hagen  banks  are  given,  and  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  four 
VoL.  XVIIL— No.  4.  2  H 
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leaders  to  limit  competition  is  described.  Depositors  became  uneasj, 
and  the  uneasiness  grew  to  panic  when  it  became  known  that  pre¬ 
ferential  treatment  was  being  given  in  certain  cases.  This  caused 
withdrawals  from  smaller  banks,  and  the  panic  and  crisis  became 
acute.  The  Minister  for  Finance  intervened,  and  a  committee  of 
inquirj  examined  the  situation  and  reported.  The  conditions  gradually 
cleared  in  the  ordinary  way  at  heavy  loss  to  the  weak  speculators,  and 
the  situation  became  normal  Suggestions  for  preventing  or  minimiz¬ 
ing  panics  are  made. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  Bank  of  Sweden  is  criticized  by  Herr 
Hamilton  in  the  April  number,  and  the  May  number  is  devoted  to  the 
Swedish  railway  problem. 

The  lack  of  labourers  in  Danish  Agriculture  and  the  want  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  towns  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Herr  Warming  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Nationalokonomisk-Tidsskrift.  The  author 
doubts  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  rural  districts  as,  with  modern 
standards  of  comfort,  the  land  cannot  support  the  former  population. 
He  gives  reasons  and  examples,  and  points  out  the  need  to  improve 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  towns.  He  sums  up  :  **  Raise 
wages  while  conditions  are  favourable.  The  demand  for  social  reforms 
in  towns  cannot  be  ignored  on  the  plea  that  people  ought  to  remain  in 
the  country.” 

The  same  issue  also  contains  a  broker's  view  of  the  financial  crisis, 
in  a  paper  read  to  the  National  Economic  Society  by  Herr  Horwitz. 

The  Principles  of  Local  Taxation  ”  are  stated  by  Herr  Biis-Hansen 
in  the  April  issue.  Examples  are  given  of  taxation  in  difierent  countries, 
and  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  devising  a  good  working  system. 
State  and  municipal  governments  ought  to  agree  on  a  common  basis. 

An  article  on  maid-servants  and  factory-hands  is  contributed  by 
Fru  Lagna  Schoue  to  Samfundet*  Krav  for  February.  In  Denmark, 
as  elsewhere,  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  population  is  leaving  the 
country  for  the  large  towns,  where  they  choose  factory  work  instead  of 
domestic  employment.  In  the  case  of  girls  and  young  married  women 
this  is  specially  to  be  regretted,  for  any  drawbacks  to  health  or 
education  are  the  more  serious  when  they  concern  the  potential 
mothers  of  the  State.  The  new  land  reform  in  England  is  criticized 
in  the  same  issue.  An  account  is  given  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  worked.  The  author  considers  this  Act  a  great 
advance.  The  machinery  has  been  created  for  nationalizing  the  land, 
but  the  ultimate  result  depends  on  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  following  statement  attempts  to  indicate  some  of  the  main  points 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  recent  Parliamentary  papers  with  reference 
to  the  reaction  of  social  and  economic  environment  upon  character. 
They  may  be  examples  of  action  taken  by  the  central  Government  or 
local  authorities,  in  order  to  alter  the  environment  in  which  characters 
are  being  made  or  marred,  which  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four 
groups  :  (1)  Education  ;  (2)  Regulation  (Factory  Acts  and  the  like)  ; 
(3)  Repression  (police  duties) ;  (4)  Relief  (Poor  Law).  Or  they  may 
represent  an  analysis  of  the  environment,  studies  of  industrial  and 
social  conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Statement  a$  to  the  Age  at  which  Compulsory  Education  ceases 
in  certain  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies  (Cd.  4132,  14  pp., 
l<f.)  shows  that  in  America  the  upper  limit  of  compulsory  attendance 
is  placed  at  16  by  five  states,  but  exemption  after  14  is  often  granted 
to  children  in  useful  employment.  Most  cantons  in  Switzerland 
enforce  attendance,  after  elementary  education,  either  in  connexion 
with  enlistment  or  apprenticeship.  In  11  cantons  the  upper  limit  for 
compulsory  education  is  15  or  16  for  boys,  14  or  15  for  girls.  In 
Sweden  children  must  attain  the  necessary  standard  before  leaving, 
and  in  Norway  can  be  kept  till  15  if  they  have  not  attained  it.  In 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  is  compulsory  to  varying  extents.  In  Prussia 
the  local  authorities  may,  and  often  do,  make  it  so.  In  Hungary  15  is 
the  compulsory  age,  with  an  extra  year  for  those  who  have  not  reached 
the  standard.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  towns  may  adopt  16  as  the  age, 
exempting  those  under  that  age  who  pass  the  standard.  In  seven 
colonies  compulsory  attendance  ceases  at  12. 

The  Scheme  for  a  New  Teacheri  Registration  Council  (Cd.  4185, 
2^.)  consists  of  an  explanatory  memorandum,  some  proceedings 
of  deputations  and  correspondence,  and  ends  with  the  following 
paragraph  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  : 
**  It  has  been  almost  universally  urged  that  the  Teaching  Profession 
itself  should  formulate  the  lines  of  a  Teachers'  Registration  Council, 
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and  the  conditions  for  admission  to  a  professional  register  ;  and  that 
no  Government  department  or  anj  non-professional  body  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  task.”  In  other  words,  administrators  whose 
existence  depends  upon  the  votes  behind  them  cannot  afford  to  take 
action  at  the  request  of  bodies  unimportant  at  the  polls,  however 
desirable  such  action  may  be  in  itself.  The  present  admittedly 
deplorable  absence  of  a  Register  or  Registration  Council  is  shown  in 
these  papers  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  elementary  teachers,  who 
thought  themselves  aggrieved  under  the  existing  scheme,  and  who  are 
very  powerful  at  the  polls. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Mint 
(Cd.  4188,  173  pp..  Is.)  states  that  £33,307  19s.  5<f.  were  spent  on 
salaries,  wages,  and  allowances ;  £6,035  on  superannuation  and  com¬ 
pensation  allowances ;  and  that  the  net  annual  average  profit  on  the 
department  is  £242,066.  It  appears  that  “  the  gold  coinage  involved 
continuous  overtime  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  such  work  is 
peculiarly  irksome  and  inconvenient,  and  in  the  case  of  some  officers 
a  curtailment  of  leave  became  unavoidable.  The  actual  amount  of 
extra  work  which  fell  on  the  superior  staff  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  figures  ”  (p.  37)  :  the  gold  pieces  struck  in  1907  amounted 
to  160^  millions,  the  average  for  ten  years  being  under  113  millions. 
It  was  found  possible  to  test  the  capacities  of  a  candidate  for  a  post  in 
the  Indian  Mint  for  a  month,  and  to  give  an  official  appointed  to  the 
Siamese  Mint  a  month’s  experience.  Not  a  single  other  reference  is 
made  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  the  method  of  recruiting,  the 
prospects  of  promotion,  or  encouragements  to  study  offered  by  this 
large  enterprise  managed  directly  by  the  community. 

The  reprint  of  The  Post  Office  Circulars  announcing  Changes 
in  the  Wages  and  Conditions  of  Service  of  Post  Office  Servants 
(No.  206,  67  pp..  Id.')  seems  to  recognize  that  adults  should  have 
regular  employment  at  reasonable  pay,  and  that  adolescents  should 
be  engaged  in  occupations  fitting  them  to  be  good  citizens  when 
grown  up.  For  instance,  **  auxiliary  and  casual  labour  will  be  reduced 
as  far  as  possible,  and  established  officers  employed  instead,  wherever 
practicable  ”  (p.  2) ;  and  “  employment  as  boy  guards  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  boy  messengers  ”  (p.  52).  “  The  Postmaster-General  is 

prepared  to  allow  postmen  to  compete  for  appointment  as  sorting- 
clerks  and  telegraphists  at  any  office  ”  (p.  14)  ;  and  every  assistant 
postman,  after  the  completion  of  two  years’  probationary  service  (if 
in  all  respects  satisfactory),  may  be  offered  an  established  appointment 
as  postman.”  “  Learners  at  18  years  of  age  will  be  paid  at  the  rate 
proper  to  established  officers  of  that  age  ”  ;  and  “  every  learner  (male 
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or  female)  after  the  completion  of  two  years*  probationary  service 
will  (if  satisfactory  in  all  respects)  be  offered  an  established  appoinU 
ment**  (p.  13). 

But  it  is  also  stated  that  for  **  auxiliary  postmen  employed  for  less 
than  three  hours  a  day  (unestablished)  ”  the  minimum  rate  shall  be 
4^.  per  hour,  and,  that  ^  the  claim  made  by  some  boy  clerks  for 
appointment  by  nomination  to  the  third  class  of  clerkship  in  sur> 
veyor’s  offices  cannot  be  admitted  ”  (p.  52). 

Thus  boys  are  still  employed  without  giving  them  a  chance  of  a 
career ;  armies  of  unestablished  mechanics,  labourers,  clerks  or 
messengers  are  maintained  ;  casual  and  auxiliary  labour  goes  on 
(although  the  Postmaster-General  hopes  soon  to  dispense  with  calling 
in  casuals  to  take  the  place  of  men  on  leave),  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  changes  made  will  cost  £680,000  a  year.  In  fine,  the 
changes  desired  by  what  Mr.  Burns  contemptuously  describes  as 
**  pushful  philanthropists  ”  are  less  fortunate  than  those  extorted  by 
powerful  organizations. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hop  Industry  (No.  213, 
54  pp.,  2^.),  explains  that  hop  growing  employs  more  labour  per  acre 
than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture  ;  that  100,000  persons  from 
London  and  the  **  Black  Country,”  men,  women,  and  children,  get  a 
month’s  healthy  employment  in  the  country  from  the  picking  ;  that 
one  labourer  to  every  five  or  six  acres  is  employed  at  an  average  of 
15s.  per  week  for  10  months  in  the  year.  For  closer  study  of  the 
hop-pickers  the  committee  refer  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Farrar  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  1907,  and  the  Report  issued  by  the 
Staffordshire  County  Council  in  November,  1907.  The  evidence  went 
to  show  that  in  the  bop  farms  on  the  Pacific  coast — the  most  for¬ 
midable  competitors — the  labour  employed  is  mostly  white,  and  the 
wages  paid  about  6s.  a  day  with  board. 

The  Report  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  Acts  for  the  Regulation  of 
the  Hours  of  Employment  in  Shops  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Aves  (Cd.  4168,  28  pp.,  3(f.),  brings  out  the  thorny 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  great  variety  of  questions  involved.  A 
shop  is  an  essentially  individual  enterprise :  the  exact  locality  chosen, 
the  exact  “  lines  ”  kept,  the  exact  manner  adopted  towards  customers 
and  the  exact  method  of  doing  business  are  the  results  of  a  personal 
study  of  the  exact  opportunity  of  profit  which  the  venture  contains. 
All  general  regulations  will  affect  each  shop  differently.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  resulted  in  a  formidable  array  of  exceptions,  exemp¬ 
tions,  and  local  variations.  But  **  in  general,  it  is  accepted  as  a 
desirable  thing  to  determine  by  statute  when  most  shops  shall  close, 
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almost  as  readily  as  it  is  that  maohiaery  shall  be  fenced,  or  factories 
sanitary.” 

The  exceptions  made  in  favoor  of  the  shopkeeper,  however,  the 
reasonableness  of  which  are  so  obvious,  are  in  the  minority.  The 
bulk  are  in  favour  of  the  public,  of  whom,  in  certain  neighbourhoods, 
it  was  said  that  years  of  slipshod  household  management  have  built 
up  a  system  of  casual  night  trade  that  is  difficult  to  reform.  Here 
the  shopkeeper  and  his  assistants  are  the  white  slaves  of  housewives. 
...  It  is  just  the  class  of  customer  described,  devoid  of  any  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  economy  of  household  management,  born  to  wastefulness, 
negligence,  and  the  lack  of  system,  and  in  a  continuous  state  of 
wanting  to  be  ‘  obliged  *  after  closing  hours,  that  creates  the  greater 
portion  of  the  small  shop-keeper’s  troubles  in  a  crowded  district” 
(p.  17).  “  Greater  forethought,  more  method  in  expenditure,  and  greater 
considerateness”  are  the  benefits  which  Mr.  Aves  believes  accrue  to 
the  general  public  by  such  regulations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor 
use  often  made  of  the  leisure  secured  drew  from  a  firm  believer  in 
the  Act  in  New  South  Wales  the  remark,  think  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  a  step  further,  and  provide  also  methods  of  rational 
amusement,  and  more  facilities  for  instruction”  (p.  18). 

The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  by  the  Inspectors  of  Alkali,  etc. 
Works  (No.  182,  220  pp.,  1«.  l<f.)  enumerates  29  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  carried  on  in  1231  works  in  England  and  Wales.  The  inspection 
included  4269  visits  and  5266  tests.  The  report  illustrates  the  difficulty 
of  persuading  local  authorities  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  inspection,  and 
the  ignorance  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspectors  of 
the  technicalities  of  these  manufactures.  It  is  upon  returns  made  by 
these  officers  that  the  work  of  inspection  has  to  be  organized,  and  no 
less  than  460  visits  of  the  Board’s  Inspectors  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  uncertainties  in  these  returns.  In  eight  cases  works 
were  found  unregistered,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  owners  had  no 
idea  of  the  existence  of  the  Acts  or  of  their  liability  to  register. 

The  scope  of  this  inspection  consists  in  a  sustained  attempt  to 
reduce  the  escape  of  noxious  gases.  A  table  is  given  showing  for 
each  of  the  seven  inspectoral  districts  the  grains  of  acid  gas  per  cubic  foot 
of  all  gases  escaping — (1)  in  alkali  works,  (2)  muriatic  acid  works, 
(3)  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  (4)  sulphuric  acid  concentration  or  distil¬ 
lation  works,  (5)  in  all  chimneys,  and  (6)  in  condensers  of  manure 
works.  In  (3)  and  (5)  immense  reductions  between  1905  and  1907  are 
recorded.  The  report  is  mainly  composed  of  technical  notes  upon 
methods  adopted  to  secure  this  end.  The  district  inspectors  always 
mention  the  courtesy  of  managers,  and  their  willingness  to  adopt  the 
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improTements  suggested.  Id  one  factory  a  process  came  under  adverse 
criticism,  and  necessary  alterations  were  unhesitatingly  made.*’  An 
instance  of  wilful  obstruction,  the  only  experience  of  the  kind  which 
has  befallen  the  inspector  during  eleven  years*  work,  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  with  a  view  to  proceedings.  However,  a  case  is 
recorded  in  which  a  fatality  occurred,  but  **  the  firm  did  not  display  the 
alacrity  which  would  have  been  expected  **  (p.  113).  In  another  case 
excessive  escape  was  caused  by  the  inquisitiveness  of  a  workman 
carrying  out  repairs  to  the  plant.  A  plumber,  41  years  of  age,  and 
with  fourteen  years*  experience  in  the  works,  died  in  an  hour  from  being 
gassed  **  while  working  at  repairs  in  a  vitriol  chamber.  This  took 
place  in  Scotland,  the  man  having  inserted  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
between  the  folds  of  his  flannel  respirator  as  an  extra  precaution, 
thereby  defeating  its  purpose.  With  this  and  other  gases  no  acute 
discomfort,  which  might  act  as  a  warning,  is  felt  while  the  mischief  is 
being  done.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  local  authorities  who  are 
treating  their  sewage  by  bacterial  means  refuse  to  receive  alkaline 
liquors  into  their  sewers,  thus  making  their  disposal  difficult.  There 
were  no  prosecutions  under  the  *Act  during  1907,  though  four  cases 
were  under  consideration  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fishery  Board  for 
Scotland,  Part  /.  (Cd.  4125  pp.,  Ir.  6d.),  unlike  most  official  reports, 
explicitly  recognizes  the  existence  of  ‘’Persons  engaged  in  Scottish 
Fisheries,**  “  Loans  to  Fishermen,**  and  “  Casualties.’*  Some  of  the 
tables  supplied  will  be  convenient  for  the  use  of  any  one  studying  the 
social  conditions  of  this  class  of  the  community,  especially  as  consider¬ 
able  detail  regarding  the  distribution  of  these  persons  is  given.  The 
number  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  engaged  in  the  industry  in 
Scotland  is  94,783.  The  loans  referred  to  were  made  in  1888-1890, 
and  were  part  of  the  scheme  for  setting  the  crofters  of  the  western 
islands  upon  their  feet.  In  view  of  the  faulty  economics  of  that 
attempt,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  of  £30,111  16s.  7d.  advanced, 
£21,643  Is.  5d.  has  been  received  from  the  borrowers,  and  only 
£5169  9s.  6d.  realized  by  distraining  on  boats.  Thirty-six  fishermen 
out  of  39,228  men  and  boys  engaged  in  that  capacity,  lost  their  lives 
in  1907,  as  compared  with  69  in  1906.  The  seasonal  character  of  the 
work,  the  supplementary  occupations  of  those  engaged  (e.y.  gas- 
stoking  in  Glasgow),  their  migrations,  and  the  social  status  of  the 
females  engaged  in  curing  would  constitute  interesting  subjects  for 
supplementary  chapters  in  future  issues  of  this  Report. 

The  Port  of  London  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Joint  Committee 
(No.  192,  6(f.)  contains  these  clauses  :  “  26.  On  complaint  that  the 
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Fort  Authority  u  acting  in  a  manner  unfairly  oppressive,  the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  call  upon  the  Authority  for  an  explanation,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  settle  amicably  the  differences,  and  report  from  time  to 
time  to  Parliament  on  these  efforts.  27.  The  Port  Authority  shall 
take  such  steps  as  they  think  best  calculated  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
casual  employment  .  .  .  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
deprive  any  person  of  any  legal  right  which  he  would  otherwise 
possess  with  regard  to  the  engagement  of  labour.”  The  position 
assigned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  significant,  although  nothing  is  said 
about  the  method  of  enforcing  the  terms  of  any  settlement.  With 
regard  to  clause  No.  27,  nothing  can  be  said  till  the  Authority 
propounds  its  scheme,  and  the  persons  with  legal  rights  to  engage 
labour  raise  their  objections.  At  least  one  experienced  labour  master 
in  the  docks  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  work  so  as 
to  make  it  a  reasonable  living  for  all  the  men  required. 

The  Bill  to  prohibit  the  Manufacture,  Sale,  and  Importation  of 
Matches  made  with  White  Phosphorus  (No.  351,  l<f.),  is  intended  to 
bring  Great  Britain  into  line  with  the  convention  signed  by  Germany, 
Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland, 
at  the  Berne  International  Conference  on  Labour  Regulation,  on  Sept. 
26,  1906. 

The  Municipal  Franchise  {Mercantile  Corporations  and  Companies') 
Bill  (No.  347,  Itf.)  proposes  to  enable  these  bodies  to  vote  (except  in 
Parliamentary  elections),  and  is  required  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  large  cities  these  concerns  pay  one-third  of  the  rates  but  are 
unrepresented. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  were 
referred  all  Private  Bills  promoted  by  Municipal  and  other  Local 
Authorities,  presented  a  special  report  on  July  29,  1908  (3  pp.,  l<f.). 
The  following  sentences  seem  to  betray  an  absence  of  keenness  about 
reasonable  measures  of  social  regimentation.  Rejecting  a  clause 
requiring  that  certain  infectious  diseases  of  children  should  be  notified 
by  parents  or  inmates  of  the  same  house,  they  say  :  ‘‘  The  provision 
would  impose  undue  responsibility  on  parents  and  others  living  under 
the  same  roof,  and  might  involve  punishing  mere  ignorance  and  care¬ 
lessness.”  Further,  ‘‘The  Committee  have  refused  powers,  in  one 
case,  to  license  itinerant  coal  dealers,  in  another,  to  register  the  names 
of  coke  hawkers ;  but  on  the  evidence  given  they  are  of  opinion  that 
some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  general  law  to  deal  with  frauds 
in  these  trades.”  But,  in  fact,  the  odd  jobs  done  by  the  unregistered 
hawker  are  the  despair  of  every  one  engaged  in  trying  to  deal  with  the 
“  unemployed  ”  and  casual  labour  problems  ;  and  the  uncivilized  homes 
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and  habits  of  the  individuals  eking  out  a  bare  existence  in  this  manner 
are  a  continual  obstacle  to  their  acquiring  some  sense  of  civic  status. 

The  Police  Report  (^Counties  and  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales) 
for  the  Year  ended  September  29,  1907  (No.  169,  2«.),  contains 
information  second  to  none  in  importance  for  those  who  hope  for  a 
better  state  of  society,  since  social  progress  must  largely  consist  in 
« heading  off”  the  individuals  or  bodies  whose  activities  tend  to 
produce  social  deterioration.  The  catalogue  of  such  activities  tends 
to  increase,  though  particular  items  may  decrease,  and  this  probably 
means  more  police.  The  extent  and  cost  of  the  force  (exclusive  of 
additional  constables)  is  shown  as  follows  : — 


Tmt. 

Total  strength. 

Proportion  of  population 
to  each  constable. 

1881 

29,948 

867 

1891 

37,437 

775 

1901 

42,484 

766 

1907 

46,810 

The  net  cost  of  police  employed  in  ordinary  police  duties  in  1906- 
1907  was  £98  per  constable,  or  5'3(f.  per  £  rateable  value.  Nothing 
appears  in  the  Report  to  throw  light  upon  the  relations  between  the 
force  and  individuals  or  bodies  of  anti-social  tendencies,  of  the  standing 
and  intelligence  of  recruits,  of  the  standard  of  home  life  and  civic 
spirit  in  the  force,  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  experienced  in  enforcing 
new  curtailment  of  liberties,  of  the  attitude  of  magistrates,  the  Press, 
and  the  public,  or  of  any  of  the  many  questions  a  student  would  like 
to  ask.  Notes  on  the  searching  of  female  prisoners,  and  the  numbers 
of  prosecutions  for  drunkenness  in  every  locality  are  given,  not  in 
tabular  but  in  narrative  form.  More  interesting  are  the  lists  of 
extra  duties — e.g.  inspection  under  the  Hackney  Carriages,  Shop 
Hours,  Explosives,  Factory,  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Petro¬ 
leum,  Food  and  Drugs,  Street  Trading  by  Children,  and  other  Acts  ; 
inspection  of  public  buildings,  tramways,  general  traffic,  common 
lodging  houses,  boats,  bathing  machines,  markets,  weights  and 
measures,  marine  stores,  licensed  porters  ;  the  collection  of  money  for 
reformatory  schools,  undertaking  duties  of  assistant  relieving  officer, 
or  performing  fire  brigade  functions.  In  no  case  is  any  comment 
passed  upon  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the  advantage  or  disad¬ 
vantage  of  their  being  performed  by  policemen,  or  the  attitude  of  the 
public  to  the  arrangement.  We  happen  to  know  that  strong  objection 
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has  been  taken  in  Manchester  to  the  emplojment  of  police  officers  to 
conduct  the  EmploTment  Exchange  and  to  administer  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  this  objection  arose  only 
from  the  too  accurate  knowledge  possessed  by  the  police  of  the  habits 
of  some  of  the  applicants.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  cooperation  of 
the  police  with  educational  and  philanthropic  agencies  in  the  rescue  of 
children  from  undesirable  surroundings.  Not  a  word  on  the  methods 
employed  to  deal  with  vagrancy  and  begging.  One  of  the  three 
officers  presenting  this  collection  of  local  reports  comments,  as  he  is 
leaving  the  service,  upon  34  years  of  police  work  by  the  remark  that 
*‘a  desire  to  perform  their  duties  fairly  and  squarely  towards  the 
public  animates  the  service  generally.”  The  other  two  make  no 
comment.  Thus  does  the  English  community  take  account  of  the 
working  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  great  branches  of  public 
activity — Repression,  Inspection  and  Regulation,  Relief — of  which 
the  first  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

The  Beport  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  1907  (Cd. 
4044,  11  +  73  pp.,  1».  l<f.)  indicates  a  capacity  for  providing  informa* 
tion  of  the  highest  value  struggling  against  an  absurd  parsimony  in 
printing.  Four-fifths  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  eleven  pages  is 
purely  formal,  yet  something  is  said  about  the  part  played  by 
nationality,  orphanhood,  upbringing,  education,  apprenticeship,  em¬ 
ployment,  class,  wife,  religious  instruction,  the  failures  of  religious 
bodies,  alcohol,  mental  and  moral  weakness,  and  poverty,  in  producing 
or  preventing  those  responses  to  environment  which  lead  to  the 
incarceration  of  the  responder.  The  sociological  matter  consists  chiefly 
in  a  curt  analysis  of  the  life  histories  of  thirty  consecutive  male  and 
thirty  consecutive  female  prisoners.  The  figures  given  are  incon¬ 
clusive,  and  ample  comment  by  experienced  officers  should  have  been 
supplied  as  illustration. 

There  is  little  room  in  eleven  pages  for  expression  of  opinion,  but 
the  following  may  be  quoted  : — 

**They  may  have  been  well-behaved  in  Ireland,  but  on  reaching 
Scotland,  without  much  training  or  education,  they  are  apt  to  fall  into 
the  poorest  kinds  of  rough  employment,  where  they  meet  with  little 
encouragement  to  lead  a  regular  life  ”  (p.  8).  .  .  .  “  Restricted  means 
is  not  a  satisfactory  reason,  for  there  are  multitudes  of  well-doing 
workmen  and  labourers  with  children  as  well  brought  up  as  there  are 
in  any  other  classes  ”  (p.  9)  .  .  .  “  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the 
numbers  of  those  who  were  regular  Sunday  school  scholars  and  those 
who  passed  over  to  Church  membership.  This  seems  to  be  a  matter 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  clergy  and  Sunday  school  teachers. 
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in  order  that  more  effective  steps  may  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
religious  influence  on  the  young  when  they  leave  the  Sunday  school.** 

No  comment  whatever  is  passed  upon  46,080  short  sentences,  as 
a  method  of  dealing  with  disorder,  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and 
vagrancy.  Public  works,  tillage,  manufacture,  building,  and  domestic 
service  are  carried  on  by  an  average  of  2590  prisoners  daily,  but  no 
remarks  are  made  upon  the  success  or  failure  attained  in  securing 
diligent  or  profitable  work — a  matter  of  great  and  puzzling  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  persons  under  restraint,  and  one  affecting  many 
projected  schemes  of  social  improvement,  but  often  ignored  by  writers 
on  the  subject.  Reformatory  agencies  ”  have  been  “  in  full  opera¬ 
tion*’  (p.  8),  but  there  is  a  cruel  silence  as  to  any  possible  good 
effects. 

A  diagram.  Appendix  III.,  brings  out  a  contrary  movement  of 
Poor  Belief  in  relation  to  that  of  imprisonment,  so  marked  as  to  cure 
any  one  of  millennial  hopes  of  banishing  crime  with  poverty.  Crime 
would  appear  to  increase  as  the  weather  improves,  while  pauperism 
decreases.  The  paupers  fall  from  111,340  in  January,  to  106,421  in 
September,  the  prisoners  rising  from  2450  to  2850  in  the  same  period. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  Duties 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  (Cd.  4156,  144  pp.,  is.  ;  Cd.  4260, 
315  pp.,  5s.  ICkf.  ;  Cd.  4261,  1252  pp.,  6s.  Gd.;  Appendices  and 
Index,  XXX.  +  206  pp.),  *‘The  Metropolitan  Police  Force  is  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  community.”  The  Com¬ 
mission  refuses  to  express  any  opinion  about  ‘‘placing  the  Force 
under  the  control  of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  electors  ”  (p.  1 44). 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  nature  of  the  control  under  which  these 
kinds  of  duties  are  best  performed  is  a  very  pressing  question.  There 
is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  method  referred  to  but  not  dis¬ 
cussed  tends  to  reduce  the  performance  of  such  functions  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  deprive  the  community  of  the  brilliant  and  devoted  service, 
which  esprit  de  corps  and  allegiance  to  an  autocrat  can  alone 
command.  All  who  believe  that  society  has  much  arduous  work 
before  it  in  this  department  will  deplore  this  omission.  After 
deprecating  a  statistical  list  of  charges  refused  by  superior  officers  or 
dismissed  by  magistrates,  the  Report  says  that  ‘‘  upon  the  whole,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  steer  with  remarkable  skill  for  the  middle  line 
between  fussy  and  over-zealous  intervention,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
timid  and  negligent  inactivity,  on  the  other  ”  (p.  105). 

The  Report  deals  briefly  with  the  exact  conditions  under  which  a 
person’s  liberty  may  be  interfered  with,  with  the  first  steps  in  the 
procedure  by  which  society  follows  up  the  attack,  and  seems  to 
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suggest  that**  the  existing  system  of  prosecution  by  individual  con¬ 
stables  or  private  persons"  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  (p.  113).  Later 
on  is  discussed  the,  theoretically,  vastly  different  system  in  vogue  in 
Scotland,  where  "  a  system  of  public  prosecution  universally  prevails  " 
(p.  136),  the  pursuer  being  always  the  ‘‘Procurator  Fiscal,"  who  “is 
in  no  sense  a  police  official,"  but  “  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  Crown." 
“At  the  head  of  the  system  is  the  Lord  Advocate."  The  Com¬ 
mission  does  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Scottish  system  in 
England.  Logically  it  seems  more  promising  to  have  properly  qualified 
functionaries  to  defend  society,  and  the  weakness  of  the  English 
system  of  depending  upon  police  constables  and  private  individuals  is 
obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  policemen,  from  Chief  Commissioners 
downwards,  tend  to  be  selected  for  their  practical  competence,  while 
public  prosecutors  appointed  by  party  politicians,  whether  Lords 
Advocate  or  others,  might  conceivably  be  selected  on  a  “vote- 
catching"  basis,  with  ruinous  consequences.  The  Report  touches 
upon  the  fact  that  the  injury  done  by  a  charge  which  is  dismissed  is 
not  the  temporary  inconvenience  suffered,  but  the  loss  of  reputation 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Press.  This  might  be  avoided  by  increasing 
the  powers  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  station  to  refuse  charges,  but 
the  Commission  does  not  recommend  such  a  policy.  Would  it  not  be 
much  simpler  to  make  it  an  offence  for  the  Press  to  make  public  any 
charge  which  has  not  passed  through  some  sifting  process  ?  Modern 
society  runs  grave  risks  through  the  timidity  of  its  heads  in  dealing 
with  the  licence  of  the  Press. 

Passing  to  the  individual  hooligan  of  the  street,  the  treatment  of 
this  subject  seems  deplorable.  A  very  meagre  amount  of  evidence  was 
taken  (three  witnesses  were  questioned  very  briefly),  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached — despite  the  strong  views  to  the  contrary  of  Major 
Tarry,  of  Leeds,  who  holds  that  constables  should  have  power  of 
arrest — that  “  the  statutory  provisions  appear  to  us  adequate  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,"  and  that  “  the  police  habitually  deal 
with  these  offences  in  a  regular  and  entirely  proper  manner  "  (p.  118). 
Yet  it  is  familiar  to  residents  in  the  poorer  parts  of  large  towns  that 
there  is  a  very  real  tyranny  of  the  streets,  which  magistrates — who  do 
not  live  in  those  parts — ignore,  and  which  the  police  are  powerless  to 
restrain.  A  proper  treatment  of  this  question  in  this  report  would 
have  been  invaluable  for  use  in  conjunction  with  what  the  Vagrancy 
and  Physical  Deterioration  Committees  have  already  had  to  say  about 
it,  and  whatever  the  Poor  Law  Commission  may  have  to  record  and 
suggest  about  this  difficult  class. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Military 
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m  Oases  of  Disturbances  (No.  236,  2\  pp.,  5^.)  remarks  that  “Farther 
consideration  of  the  question  is  not  only  desirable  but  requisite.”  The 
transference  of  10  per  cent,  of  any  county  police  force,  farther  powers 
to  enlist  temporary  policemen,  and  the  maintenance  of  mounted  forces 
by  police  authorities  are  recommended.  “  Every  citizen  is  bound  to 
assist  in  repressing  disorder  when  called  upon  to  do  so,”  but  “  no  more 
force  than  is  necessary  may  be  used.”  The  action  of  military  officers 
is  governed  by  these  rules,  similarly  to  the  actions  of  anybody  else. 
Mr.  Haldane  has  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the 
duties  of  the  former  more  clearly,  though  it  is  desirable  to  make  it 
plainer  that  he  may  use  his  discretion  in  complying.  The  great 
practical  difficulty  is  to  find  a  means  of  really  convincing  the  crowd 
that  the  troops  are  going  to  fire.  During  the  last  thirty-nine  years  the 
order  to  fire  has  only  been  given  twice. 

From  the  Annual  Bankruptcy  Report  for  1907  (No.  254,  72  pp.,  7<f.), 
containing  matter  highly  relevant  to  the  problem  of  social  construction, 
it  appears  that  bankrupts  form  a  group  in  that  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  is  indifferent  to  the  consequences  of  its  actions  upon 
the  welfare  of  others,  but  which,'  when  those  actions  rebound  upon 
itself,  comes  to  the  general  community  for  relief — the  section,  in  short, 
which  is  actively  inimical  to  society  as  such.  The  general  results  of 
this  predatory  activity  are  twofold,  contributing,  first,  to  that  tension 
in  the  commercial  world  which  results  in  oppression  of  the  weak  by 
otherwise  kindly  individuals,  and  secondly,  to  irregularity  of  employ¬ 
ment  regardless  of  the  skill  or  moral  qualities  of  the  employees.  On 
the  other  band,  the  group  no  doubt  includes  a  number  of  the  class 
recently  described  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  “  hardworking,  thrifty 
people  who,  having  invested  all  their  savings  in  a  business,  fail,  and 
so  are  in  distress  through  no  fault  of  their  own.”  Perhaps  future 
reports  might  contain  statistics  of  the  numbers  and  occupations  of  the 
persons  thrown  out  of  work  through  failures  ;  and  of  the  numbers  of 
bankrupts  who  had  set  up  in  business  on  the  savings  of  their  wage¬ 
earning  career. 

In  1907,  creditors  in  England  and  Wales  were  estimated  to  lose 
just  over  £5  millions  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts,  and  well  over 
£3^  millions  under  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act.  The  trades  of 
the  benkrupts  are  divided  into  66  classes.  The  liabilities  of  architects, 
stockbrokers,  company  promoters,  merchants,  and  solicitors  show 
great  increases  upon  1906 ;  while  those  of  bankers,  coachbuilders, 
provision-merchants  and  lace  manufacturers  show  a  large  decrease. 
Drapers  and  haberdashers  fail  for  ,£358,240,  the  least  amount  for 
them  in  the  last  five  years.  Builders  fail  for  £829,141  less  than 
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1904,  bat  more  than  the  other  three  years.  To  them  may  be  added 
architects  and  surveyors,  who  fail  for  £246,932.  Provision-merchants 
fail  for  £564,204,  leather  trades  for  £248,355,  printers  for 
£124,759,  butchers  for  £105,409,  corn  merchants  for  £131,727,  and 
tailors  for  £166,307. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  results  of  administering  3052  Deeds  of  Assign¬ 
ment,  in  which  final  accounts  were  rendered  in  1907.  In  2511  of 
these  cases  the  gross  assets  were  under  £500 — possibly  many  of  them 
businesses  set  up  with  the  savings  of  wage-earners.  Short  histories 
are  given  of  the  failures  for  sums  of  £20,000  aud  upwards  in  1907, 
classing  them  under  ordinary  trade,  speculative  enterprise,  and 
personal  extravagance  or  gambling.  In  729  cases  specific  charges 
of  fraudulence  were  made  by  the  receivers  in  their  reports,' and  31 
prosecutions  took  place,  resulting  in  24  convictions.  County  Court 
returns  show  that  268,428  judgment  summonses  have  been  issued 
since  1883,  and  124,069  orders  of  commitment  have  been  made,  but 
only  285  executions  and  4593  committals  to  prison  have  resulted. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  vast  number  of  these  cases  are  deliberate 
frauds  upon  straggling  wage-earners  by  unscrupulous  lodgers  and 
the  like. 

The  County  Courts  Return  for  1907  (No.  283,  172  pp..  Is.  5<f.), 
shows  that  plaints  not  exceeding  £20  have  risen  from  898,810  in  1870 
to  1,256,415  in  1907  (+  16,065  above  £20)  ;  that  the  amounts  of  all 
plaints  have  risen  from  £2,644,762  to  £3,759,970  ;  that  the  plaints 
non-suited  have  fallen  continuously  from  8185  to  1686,  and  those 
decided  for  the  defendant  from  9411  to  7669.  These  figures  show 
that  the  community  has  been  learning  to  use  this  piece  of  machinery. 
The  return  unfortunately  does  not  classify  the  figures  from  a  socio¬ 
logical  point  of  view.  We  should  like  to  know  the  proportion  of  cases, 
and  the  amount  lost  owing  to  the  failure  of  honest  people  to  predict 
the  future  (a  little  below  the  mark  in  social  competence),  as  distinct 
from  those  which  were  wilful  enemies  of  society. 

The  Return  of  Alien  Passenger  Traffic  for  Three  Months  ending 
June  30,  1908  (Cd.  4223,  8  pp.,  1^.).  The  operations  of  the  Aliens 
Act,  1905,  are  exiguous  in  volume,  but  important  because  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  principle  of  personal  liberty  in  the  interests  of  civilization. 
Of  102,830  aliens  who  arrived  (8689  being  transmigrants,  return 
ticket-holders,  seamen,  or  returning  residents),  187  were  refused  leave 
to  land,  making  the  total  for  six  months  342,  as  opposed  to  346  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  refusal  was  due,  almost  equally,  either  to 
want  of  means  or  to  medical  reasons.  103  expulsion  orders  were  passed 
daring  the  three  months,  as  compared  with  71  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
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The  Sixty-tecond  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for 
England  and  Wales  (No.  200,  548  pp.,  3«.).  People  who  fail 
to  meet  the  problem  of  successful  civic  existence  may  be  suspected 
of  being  “wanting.”  The  so-called  “general  labourer,”  not  infre¬ 
quently  a  general  incompetent,  falls  as  a  class  under  this  suspicion. 
Again,  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  wantingness  must  be  many.  A 
tabulation  of  the  previous  histories  of  persons  who  become  insane, 
classifying  their  failures  to  meet  their  economic  and  social  responsi¬ 
bilities,  might  save  local  authorities  from  much  vain  effort  and  expense 
in  the  way  of  able-bodied  wards  and  relief  works.  This  report  finds 
no  place  for  such  matter.  Previous  occupations  of  lunatics  are  not 
mentioned.  The  patients  are,  it  is  true,  “arranged  according  to 
class,”  but  there  are  only  two  classes,  “  pauper  ”  and  “  private.” 

The  following  figures  may  perhaps  be  legitimately  used  to  suggest 
considerations.  During  1902-1906  inclusive,  on  an  average,  7'3 
private  and  6*4  pauper  patients  (male)  lost  their  reason  through 
“adverse  circumstances  (including  pecuniary  difiSculties)  ” ;  13*5 
private  and  4*3  pauper  patients  (male),  11*9  private  and  4*9  pauper 
patients  (female),  lost  their  reason  owing  to  “  mental  anxiety  and 
worry  and  overwork.”  The  figures  for  intemperance  in  drink  were 
17*1  private  and  22*15  pauper  (male),  8*1  private  and  9*1  pauper 
(female).  Allowing  a  margin  of  error  ,for  the  much  smaller  numbers 
of  private  patients  admitted  (an  average  of  2472  as  compared  with 
19,434),  the  figures  suggest  that  the  property-owning  class  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  more  intense  desire  to  meet  its  social  liabilities,  resulting 
in  a  more  frequent  breakdown  under  the  strain.  Its  better  social 
position  is  the  consequence,  not  of  economic  accident,  but  of  a 
temperamental  impulse  to  attempt  a  more  civic  existence,  and  to 
undertake  greater  responsibilities.  If  this  is  so,  then  no  economic 
readjustment  will  enlarge  the  civic  life  of  a  class  which  simply  has  no 
desire  for  it.  It  also  appears  that  the  propertied  class  is  nearly  as 
liable  to  hate  its  existence  as  the  other,  since  the  percentage  of 
patients  admitted  with  suicidal  propensities  is  23*1  in  the  former,  and 
23*15  in  the  latter. 

The  Return  as  to  the  Proceedings  of  Distress  Committees  (England 
and  Wales')  during  the  Year  ended  March  31,  1908  (No.  173,  35  pp., 
3^.),  shows  that  90,057  applications  were  received  during  the  year. 
Of  these  54,613,  with  150,971  dependents,  were  entertained,  repre¬ 
senting  14  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  areas  concerned. 
Roughly,  2*1  per  cent,  of  the  working  male  population  applied, 
compared  with  1*9  in  1906—1907,  2*4  in  1905—1906.  One-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  applicants  had  applied  before.  3384  were 
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rejected  oa  accoant  of  UDsatisfactory  character  ;  4900  because  they 
had  received  Poor  Law  relief  iu  the  preceding  12  months.  Nearly 
80  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  ;  no  less  than  29'7 
being  between  30  and  40.  53*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were 

general  or  casual  labourers  (in  London  this  percentage  was  42*9).  ' 
The  most  remarkable  numbers  of  general  labourers  were  Sunderland, 
3056  (out  of  5421)  ;  Hull,  1307  (out  of  1973)  ;  and  West  Ham,  1216 
(out  of  4203). 

During  the  year  London  housed  and  employed  1506  men  at  Hollesley 
Bay  farm  colony.  West  Ham  460  men  at  a  similar  colony,  and  Man¬ 
chester  36.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  proportion  of  these  men  who 
adopted  country  life  in  consequence.  The  London  employment 
exchanges  totalled  116,034  registrations  (exclusive  of  weekly 
renewals),  compared  with  56,491  last  year,  and  filled  22,096 
situations  at  a  cost  of  £8600.  It  is  inferred  from  their  experience 
that  “  competent  women  in  skilled  occupations  are  very  rarely  unem¬ 
ployed.”  6066  persons  were  assisted  to  emigrate,  at  a  cost  of  £42,780, 
and  776  persons  were  assisted  to  move  to  other  areas  in  England  and 
Wales. 

The  expenditure  was  met  by  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  £124,195, 
voluntary  contributions  of  £7833,  and  a  rate  of  0’49d.  in  London, 
0’7<f.  in  West  Ham,  and  0’2d.  in  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and 
Bradford. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland,  1907  (Cd.  4142,  88  446  pp.,  2<.  3d.),  betrays  no  real 

and  human  interest  in  these  important  subjects.  The  individuals 
represented  by  the  statistics  under  review  are  not  referred  to  in  a 
manner  implying  that  they  have  any  wish  or  objection  to  act  as 
members  of  a  community  ;  neither  are  factors  tending  to  favour  or 
discourage  such  a  development  of  their  characters  explained  from 
a  practical  point  of  view. 

The  Belief  of  the  Poor  cost  £1,422,375,  of  which  relatives  of 
paupers  paid  £41,380.  Established  Church  collections  applied  to  the 
relief  of  distressed  persons  amounted  to  £5970  during  the  year,  but  it 
is  not  stated  why  no  returns  are  received  from  other  Churches.  Of  the 
7322  children  relieved  on  the  15th  May,  2908  were  orphans,  1269 
were  deserted,  and  3145  were  separated  from  their  parents  by  action 
of  the  parish  council  or  law.  The  volume  contains  no  comments 
upon  the  last  two  important  totals.  91,287  persons  applied  for  relief  : 
of  these  5409  withdrew,  4366  were  refused,  8052  were  offered  relief 
in  a  poorhouse  but  refused  it,  while  26,273  were  relieved  outside, 
44,448  inside  poorhouses,  and  2739  in  lunatic  asylums.  113  persons 
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made  applications  complaining  of  inadequate  relief,  of  whom  one  was 
found  to  have  jnst  cause  of  action. 

The  areas  in  which  compulsory  notification  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
in  force  contain  14*4  per  cent  of  the  population,  those  in  which 
notification  is  voluntary  contain  26*9  per  cent. 

The  Board  was  represented  at  a  Conference  on  Infantile  Mortality 
called  by  the  Home  Secretary,  whereat  it  was  resolved  to  hold  an 
inquiry  in  certain  selected  areas  in  regard  to  children  born  in  1908. 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Paisley,  and  Renfrew  have  adopted  the 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907,  with  a  view  to  providing  advice 
without  delay  to  mothers  regarding  the  rearing  and  nurture  of  infants. 
39  Local  Authorities  extended  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Notification) 
Act  of  1889  to  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  Report  closes  with  a 
pathetic  note  on  ^  the  considerable  and  increasing  labour  involved  in 
the  collection,  examination,  and  tabulation  of  returns  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  or  the  Government”  (p.  IxxxviiL). 

The  Public  Health  section  of  the  Appendices  contains  a  very 
practical  circular  on  the  notification  of  births,  and  another  directing 
that  children  who  may  be  infectious  shall  not  be  received  into  school 
without  **a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer,  which  he  shall  grant 
free  of  charge,  or  from  some  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner” 
(p.  68).  This  arrangement  might  be  applied  much  more  widely  in 
school  attendance.  The  law  on  that  subject  can  only  be  efficiently 
worked  if  a  medical  certificate  is  obtainable  in  all  cases  of  sickness, 
however  indigent  the  parents  may  be.  Unlike  the  Report  itself,  the 
Extracts  from  the  Sanitary  Officers’  Reports  for  1906  are  extremely 
interesting.  Pages  84-107  are  taken  up  with  the  administrative 
control  of  phthisis.  Voluntary  notification  in  cases  where  the  local 
authority  can  render  useful  help  is  generally  approved.  Compulsory 
notification  the  Board  refuses  to  sanction  till  the  local  authority 
applying  has  *Haken  effective  measures  for  curative  treatment  for 
the  patients  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infection.”  The 
burgesses  of  Leith  are  said  to  take  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  measures 
of  disinfection  adopted.  Forfar  reports  that  much  valuable  work  can 
be  done  without  segregation,  by  instructing  patients’  friends  and 
relatives.  Haddington  submits  a  consumptive  catechism  for  general 
distribution. 

From  Edinburgh  comes  a  suggestion  that  the  ”  Dairies,  Cowsheds 
and  Milkshops  Order  should  be  so  altered  that  it  be  no  longer  com¬ 
pulsory  to  register  as  milksellers  all  applicants  irrespective  of  personal 
suitability”  (p.  116).  Partick  has  deemed  it  prudent  to  get  from  the 
various  milksellers  lists  of  their  employees.  With  this  information 
VoL.  XVin.— No.  4.  2  I 
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the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  in  which  the  milk  carriers  lire  may 
be  seen  to,  and,  if  necessary,  snggestions  made  for  improvement. 
This  departure  is  analogous  to  the  regulation  of  ont*workers  under  the 
Factory  Act.  In  regard  to  infantile  mortality,  the  Medical  Officer  for 
Aberdeen  speaks  highly  of  the  usefulness  of  his  female  health  visitors 
in  securing  cleaner  homes  and  conveying  advice  to  mothers.  He  finds 
that  half  the  confinements  are  attended  by  midwives  or  neighbours 
only,  and  therefore  favours  both  the  Notification  of  Births  and  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Midwives  Acts.  Elgin  records  a  death-rate  of  244‘8  per 
thousand  among  illegitimate  births,  despite  a  general  absence  of 
manufactures  involving  the  industrial  employment  of  child-bearing 
women,”  and  recommends  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ”  comforters.” 

The  lady  health  visitors  of  Dundee  visited  10,004  homes,  found 
2732  dirty  and  revisited  them.  In  171  they  found  young  children  left 
without  proper  attendance.  They  find  drunkenness,  laziness  and  in¬ 
difference,  but  say  nothiug  whatever  about  any  objection  raised  to 
their  visits  of  inspection.  The  Greenock  lady  health  visitor  worked 
out  the  figures  for  169  families  consecutively  visited  as  follows  : — 


Infantile  death-rate  in  the  169  families  . 136'6 

In  those  marked  clean  houses . 125*6 

n  »  dirty  „  . 165-2 

„  with  1  apartment  . 190-8 

n  n  2  or  3  apartments  . 114'6 


She  found  mid  wives  advising  ”  toddy  at  night,”  ”  whisky  when  it  has 
colic,”  and  “  spirits  when  it  cries,”  for  infants.  Dunfermline  has  made 
a  survey  of  one-  and  two-roomed  houses,  and  recommends  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  its  findings  by  subsequent  visits,  saying  ”  certain  families  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  converting  any  house  they  inhabit  into  slum 
property”  (p.  127).  Aberdeen  would  like  to  follow  the  example  of 
Glasgow  where  ”  the  Town  Council  and  their  officials  acquired  powers 
under  the  Glasgow  Corporation  (Police)  Order  of  1904,  whereby 
tenants  who  keep  their  dwelling-houses,  and  the  appurtenances  thereto, 
in  a  filthy  condition,  are  dealt  with  in  a  summary  fashion”  (p.  131). 
Glasgow  has  adopted  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  hairdressers’ 
establishments ;  the  Medical  Officer  is  to  keep  a  register  of  all  who 
comply  with  the  same,  to  issue  a  certificate  of  registration  to  each  one 
registered,  and  arrange  for  periodical  inspection ;  262  visits  were  made 
during  the  year. 

The  public  interest  in  details  like  these  should  be  obvious  and 
unmistakable.  Every  citizen  ought  to  kuow  the  extent  to  which 
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local  administrative  bodies  and  their  officers  are  prepared  to  point  ont 
to  individuals  that  their  conduct  must  be  altered  in  the  interests  of  the 
community,  and  to  enforce  the  advice.  If  consumptives,  persons 
suffering  from  cerebro-spinal  fever,  mothers,  milk-carriers,  tenants, 
midwives,  and  hairdressers,  have  health  obligations  towards  the  com¬ 
munity,  so  too  have  all  the  other  individuals  who  go  to  make  up  the 
nation.  These  measures  are  all  on  the  road  to  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  doty  of  maintaining  the  general  standard  of  health  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  effective  method  of  attacking  civic  inefficiency  and 
indifference.  They  include  the  registration  of  each  individual’s 
identity  and  the  invasion  of  his  **  castle,”  the  two  interferences  which 
are  absolutely  indispensable,  but  which,  we  used  to  be  told,  English¬ 
men  never  brook. 

The  Return  of  Paupers  and  Dependants  (^Scotland)  (No.  284, 
57  pp.,  7<f.)  describes  one  of  the  special  efforts  recently  made  to  record 
what  is  bemg  done  in  the  way  of  poor  relief,  so  as  to  represent  its  social 
tendencies.  These  results  are  obtained  by  keeping  a  continuous  record 
of  the  relief  given  to  each  individual  during  the  year  July,  1907-July, 
1908.  Institutional  pauperism  is  mainly  composed  of  male  adults,  and 
outdoor  pauperism  of  female  adults  and  children.  The  majority  of 
the  persons  chargeable  for  less  than  three  months  (24  per  cent,  of  the 
whole)  were  relieved  in  institutions.  The  large  towns  relieved  con¬ 
siderably  over  half  their  pauperism  in  institutions.  Again,  nearly 
one-half  the  poor  in  the  large  towns  were  chargeable  for  periods  of 
less  than  six  months,  and  the  ratio  of  temporary  (t.e.  chargeable  for 
not  more  than  one  month  altogether  in  the  year)  to  total  pauperism  is 
higher  in  large  towns.  Only  1260  adults  were  chargeable  five  times 
or  more,  and  of  these  701  were  adult  males  in  large  towns.  Lastly, 
the  ratio  of  paupers  under  65  to  the  total  population  is  much  higher  in 
large  towns  than  in  counties,  while  that  of  65  and  over  is  higher 
in  the  counties. 

It  seems  fair  to  argue  from  these  figures  that  there  is  a  certain  type 
of  male  character  which  degenerates  in  self-reliance  and  resource  in  the 
peculiar  environment  at  present  afforded  by  large  towns.  We  have  to 
pay  this  toll  levied  upon  our  total  civic  competency  for  the  advantages 
of  having  large  towns. 


J.  C.  Pbingle. 
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VALUE  AND  DISTRIBUTION.  A  Critical  and  Constractive 
Study.  By  Hebbert  Joseph  Da.venpobt,  Assistant  Fro- 
fesaor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
[xii,  582  pp.  8to.  University  Press.  Chicago,  1908.] 

American  writers  on  economics  tend  to  be  too  volnminons.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Davenport’s  footnote  quotations  are  far  too  bnlky,  and  his  text 
might  well  have  been  more  compressed.  He  regards  himself  as  an 
eclectic,  since  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  “  for  several  decades,  and 
indeed,  in  the  main  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  economic  theory 
has  been  in  possession  of  doctrines  enough  for  a  reasonably  complete, 
consistent,  and  logical  system  of  thought — if  only  these  doctrines  had 
been,  with  a  wise  eclecticism,  properly  combined  and  articulated.” 
But  his  eclecticism  is  rather  of  the  rejecting  than  the  accepting  kind. 
**  The  necessary  thing,”  he  tells  us,  ”  has,  in  the  main,  seemed  to  be 
to  rid  the  science  of  doctrines  that  do  not  properly  belong  in  it,  e.g. 
labour  time,  labour  pain ;  utility  and  marginal  utility  determinants  or 
measures  of  value ;  real  costs  ;  marginal  fixation  of  prices  or  of  dis¬ 
tributive  shares  ;  price-determined  and  price-determining  costs  or 
distributive  shares ;  instrument  margins  ;  marginal  productivity  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  price  measures  of  utility ;  the  social  organism  ;  fundings  of 
productive  agents  ;  the  tripartite  classification  of  productive  factors.” 

I  have  great  doubts  whether  voluminous  criticism,  however  de¬ 
structive,  will  ever  do  much  towards  the  removal  of  doctrines  like 
these  from  the  science  which  they  encumber.  Most  of  them  are 
mere  verbiage  to  which  the  real  objection  is,  not  that  it  is  erroneous, 
but  that  it  is  meaningless  or  useless.  I  believe  the  best  plan  is  **  to 
look  them  in  the  face  and  pass  them  by.”  Few  of  them  have  ever 
been  killed  by  criticism,  which  indeed  seems  only  to  make  them 
assume  more  specious  shapes.  But  many  have  died  out  simply 
because  they  were  superseded  by  other  doctrines  which  were  obviously 
more  useful.  What  seems  to  be  wanted  is  the  production  of  a  book 
on  general  economics  which  should  simply  ignore  a  vast  mass  of 
recent  and  contemporary  technical  discussion,  and  devote  itself  to  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  causes  on  which  the  material  welfare  of 
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mankind  collectively  and  individually  does  actually  depend.  We  are 
likely  to  make  far  better  progress  by  ignoring  the  productivity  theory 
of  distribution  than  by  proving  that  “the  remuneration  is  not  the 
expression  and  equivalent  of  the  value  productivity,  but  is  merely  the 
market  value  of  the  value  productivity”  (p.  289).  We  shall  get  rid 
of  “  the  tripartite  classification  of  productive  factors  ”  far  more  quickly 
by  simply  adopting  a  better  classification  than  by  pointing  out,  how¬ 
ever  successfully,  flaws  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  wish  to  draw 
a  sharp  distinction  between  land  and  capital. 

Having  thus  preached  against  Professor  Davenport’s  method,  I  will, 
with  a  reviewer’s  usual  inconsistency,  proceed  to  practise  it  by 
criticizing  at  any  rate  some  small  part  of  his  great  volume.  I  doubt 
if  he  has  su£5ciently  shaken  himself  free  of  the  kind  of  thought  to 
which  he  objects.  He  believes  with  most  writers  of  the  present 
time  (p.  276),  that  “  value  and  distribution  are  .  .  .  merely  different 
aspects  of  the  same  problem.”  This  is,  I  think,  a  soul-destroying 
error.  Distribution  is  not  only  a  question  of  valne  but  a  question 
of  relative  quantity.  A  man’s  income  does  not  depend  on  the  valne 
of  a  unit  of  the  commodity  which  his  labour  or  property  yields,  but 
on  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  units  his  labour  or  property  yields, 
that  is  it  depends  on  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  value.  Values 
may  be  exactly  the  same,  whether  half  London  is  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  or  by  a  million  small  proprietors,  but  distribu¬ 
tion  is  very  different. 

Professor  Davenport  endeavours  with  some  success  to  throw  light 
upon  the  difficult  question  of  the  relation  between  the  capital  of  the 
community  and  the  capital  of  individuals,  but  I  doubt  if  he  has  quite 
clearly  conceived  the  process  of  private  saving.  He  assumes  “  an 
isolated  community  of  1000  farmers,  999  of  whom  possess  each  $1000 
of  concrete  wealth  in  farms  and  implements,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
thousandth  man  has  for  sale  $999,000  worth  of  cattle,”  and  proceeds 
“  if  now  the  capital  be  sought  wherewith  to  finance  the  building  of 
a  railroad,  the  project  must  faU.”  He  ascribes  the  failure  not  to  the 
« lack  of  wealth,”  but  to  the  fact  that  “  this  wealth  is  not  in  a  prac¬ 
ticably  lendable  form,”  and  goes  on  to  suppose  “  loan-fund  capital  ”  to 
be  created  by  the  lending  out  of  the  cattle  to  the  farmers  for  orders 
dischargeable  on  demand  in  labour  or  produce,  and  this  he  says  will 
relieve  the  situation.  But  why  should  anything  be  lent  at  all  ?  The 
individual  will  not  have  accumulated  his  enormous  herd  except  for 
the  sake  of  an  income  derived  from  it.  If  he  chooses  to  devote  this 
income  to  the  construction  of  railroad,  a  railroad  will  be  built  in 
time,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  surplus  of  income  over  immediate 
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expenditare.  Otherwise  not,  for  the  communitj,  be  it  remembered,  is 
isolated  :  there  is  no  bringing  in  of  rails  and  labour  from  outside. 

However,  with  the  space  at  command  it  is  useless  to  endeavour  to 
criticize  in  detail  even  a  few  of  Professor  Davenport's  criticisms.  I 
will  only  add  that  anj  one  interested  will  be  particularly  well  repaid 
if  he  reads  the  portion  of  the  book  relating  to  Clark  on  Productivity, 
and  Marshall  on  Cost. 

I  notice  on  p.  22,  Professor  Davenport  has  quite  rightly  suspected 
the  omission  of  a  negative  in  a  passage  which  he  quotes  from  the 
Wealth  of  NatiouM.  The  mistake,  however,  seems  only  to  occur  in 
a  cheap  and  inaccurate  edition,  which  1  should  have  thought  Professor 
Davenport  had  cut  up  to  save  trouble  in  copying,  if  there  were  not 
several  inaccuracies  in  the  next  two  passages  quoted,  which  are  cor> 
rectly  printed  in  the  edition  referred  to. 

Edwin  Cxnnan. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT;  THE  MANOR  AND 
THE  BOROUGH.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  [2  vols. 
8vo.  25s.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1908.] 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  one  always  expects  great  industry, 
careful  research,  and  a  clear  exposition  of  ascertained  facts,  and  their 
new  work  on  “  The  Manor  and  the  Borough  ”  thoroughly  fulfils  these 
expectations — almost  too  thoroughly,  indeed ;  for  it  is  loaded  with 
details  laboriously  extracted  from  the  manuscript  records  of  forgotten 
authorities.  The  present  book  continues  the  history  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  England,  of  which  the  first  volume,  dealing  with  **  The 
Parish  and  the  County,"  was  published  last  year,  and  describes  the  two 
authorities  which  lay  more  or  less  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
county  justices  who  governed  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

With  a  few  picturesque  exceptions  the  Manorial  Courts  are  dead, 
and  were  indeed  slowly  decaying  throughout  the  period  described 
(1689  to  1835),  but  in  their  day  they  carried  on  much  of  the 
local  government  of  England,  and  provided  a  real  centre  of  active 
local  life  in  the  rural  districts,  which  has  hardly  revived  under  the 
Parish  Councils  Act  of  1894.  The  names  and  functions  of  Manorial 
Courts  difiered  from  place  to  place  (and  the  same  is  true  of  municipal 
corporations  before  1835),  but  we  may  say  generally  that  the  Court 
Baron,  which  the  lawyers  called  a  **  private  court,"  managed  the 
common  agriculture,  and  made  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
manor  ;  while  the  Court  Leet  was  **  a  local  criminal  court,"  where  two 
or  three  of  the  chief  inhabitants  served  as  jurymen  **  charged "  to 
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discover  and  ^present"  offenders,  es  a  grand  jnrj  may  do  now,  **of 
their  own  knowledge,’*  without  a  prosecutor,  and  gave  verdict  and 
sentence,  though  they  could  only  inflict  a  fine. 

Above  these  came  Hundred  and  other  Courts  wielding  authority 
over  wide  districts,  and  our  authors  speak  of  a  “  Hierarchy  of  Courts  ”  ; 
but  they  do  not  think  that  any  generally  recognized  right  of  appeal 
existed,  although  it  was  undoubtedly  found  in  some  places,  e.g,  the 
Vale  of  Berkeley  and  Taunton  Deane.  These  bodies  held  extensive 
but  ill-defined  powers,  and  all  over  the  country  a  vast  number  of 
quaintly  named  Courts  carried  on  what  passed  for  local  administration, 
feeble  and  ineffective,  but  happily  inexpensive.  Bates,  in  our  sense 
of  a  fixed  or  gradually  increasing  annual  demand,  were  unknown,  and 
paid  officials  few  ;  each  inhabitant  served  in  his  turn,  and  perhaps  got 
a  special  bit  of  land,  profits  from  a  pound  or  fine,  or  more  usually 
small  customary  fees  during  his  term  of  office.  Nearly  all  these 
courts  were  decaying  from  1689  to  1835,  but  there  were  one  or  two 
exceptions.  Thus  the  Hundred  Court  of  Salford  was  the  only 
active  police  and  sanitary  authority  ”  in  the  town  up  to  1800,  and  at 
Manchester  we  find  a  Lord’s  Court  continuing  to  serve  as  an  active 
local  governing  authority  for  a  vast  population  down  to  1846.”  Here 
there  were  two  distinct  tribunals,  a  Court  Baron  for  the  trial  of  civil 
actions,  and  a  ”  Court  Leet  and  View  of  Frankpledge  ”  engaged  in 
suppressing  nuisances,  framing  bye-laws  for  streets,  and  appointing 
officers.  The  chief  of  these,  called  the  Boroughreeve,  was  practically 
a  mayor  though  not  a  justice. 

In  most  cases  the  chief  business  of  a  Manorial  Court  was  not  what  • 
we  understand  by  “  local  government  ”  at  all,  but  the  semi-commercial 
work  of  managing  the  common  property  and  rights,  allotting  stints 
of  herbage,  pig  feeding,  bay  meadows,  and  regulating  the  common 
field  system.”  All  this  must  have  meant  that  the  tenants  of  each 
manor  resembled  tbe  members  of  a  co-operative  society,  and  it  must 
have  made  rural  life  more  human  and  interesting.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  observe,  when  the  Enclosure  Acts  killed  this  system,  we  may 
watch,  in  a  little  manorial  borough  like  Godmanchester,  **  the  dying 
out  of  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  of  the  sense  of  common  interests,  and 
of  what  one  may  call  a  communal  consciousness,  that  the  common 
agriculture  cannot  fail  to  have  promoted,”  and  we  may  realize  the 
**  grievous  social  loss  ”  which  followed  the  substitution  of  capitalistic 
farming  on  a  purely  commercial  basis  for  the  old  common  life. 

If  Manorial  Courts  performed  a  useful  function,  the  same  can  hardly 
be  said  of  the  unreformed  municipal  corporations,  although  some  of 
them,  as  at  Liverpool,  did  this  work  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
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of  the  two  handred  corporations  had  no  work  to  do  worth  mentioning, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  forgotten  that  they 
had  any  duties  or  obligations  to  the  towns  which  they  had  once  governed. 
So  much  was  this  so  that  it  became  usual,  when  anything  really  had 
to  be  done,  such  as  lighting,  road-making  or  repairing  or  sweeping, 
or  harbour  construction,  for  Parliament  to  pass  a  Private  Act  appoint¬ 
ing  ad  hoc  Commissioners  for  the  purpose.  Our  authors  go  at  great 
length  into  the  constitution  of  corporations,  which  varied  from 
borough  to  borough ;  and  the  only  attribute  which  seems  to  divide 
municipal  corporations  from  other  similar  bodies,  was  their  power  of 
appointing  some  of  their  own  members  as  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Some  boroughs  were  “  scarcely  more  than  villages,”  others  were  **  kept 
alive  only  by  their  privilege  of  returning  M.P.’s.”  As  a  rule  a 
corporation  was  an  oligarchy  based  upon  a  varying  number  of  ”  free¬ 
men,”  and  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the  borough  ”  was  obtained 
in  various  ways — ^by  service,  purchase,  gift,  holding  land  in  the 
borough,  or  through  membership  of  a  local  guild.  But  fifty  boroughs 
had  no  freemen  or  burgesses.  In  some  cases  there  were  enough  free¬ 
men  to  give  a  democratic  colour  to  the  corporation  ;  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb  can  trace  no  necessary  connexion  between  a  democratic 
basis,  as  at  Ipswich  and  Norwich,  and  either  efficiency  or  honesty 
in  corporate  affairs ;  and  Whigs  at  Coventry  proved  as  corrupt 
and  partisan  as  Tories  at  Leicester. 

In  spite  of  their  obvious  incompetence  there  was,  down  to  1818, 
and  apart  from  special  grievances,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an 
agitation  against  the  municipal  corporations  in  their  capacity  of  local 
governing  bodies.”  But  after  the  riots  of  eighty  years  ago  had 
demonstrated  the  dangerous  incapacity  of  the  borough  justices,  the 
demand  for  reform  became  irresistible.  The  Timet,  in  1833,  described 
**  these  chartered  hogsties  ”  as  ”  one  mass  of  political  baseness  and 
pollution,”  and  the  Royal  Commission  was  followed  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1835. 

It  is  rather  a  shock  to  find  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  although  they 
speak  highly  of  the  work  done  by  the  Commissioners,  **  cannot,  as 
impartial  historians,  accord  the  same  praise  to  the  General  Report.” 
They  declare  that  it  was  written  by  two  ”  extreme  Radicals,”  Parkes 
and  Blackburne,  who  had  an  ardent  belief  in  the  virtues  of  popularly 
elected  bodies,  and  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  analytic  survey 
of  the  evidence.”  Our  authors’  own  view  is  that  the  old  system  had 
two  capital  defects — ”a  glaring  maladjustment  of  jurisdiction  and 
areas,”  and  a  conception  of  corporate  membership  which  had  become 
fundamentally  out  of  harmony  with  the  necessities  of  the  time.” 
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NeverthelesB,  the  evidence  given  in  their  own  book  goes  to  support 
the  views  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  they  seein  to  forget 
that  the  Commission  was  appointed  as  a  preliminary  to  legislation. 
That  the  Act  of  1835  was  a  thoroughly  sound  and  wise  measure  is 
proved  by  its  success.  It  may  be  true  that  it  lacked  provision  for 
central  inspection  and  supervision  (as  provided  by  Chadwick  in  poor 
law  administration)  to  check  a  too  complete  local  autonomy,”  and  to 
enforce  ”  a  national  minimum  of  sanitation  and  security.”  But  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb  know  very  well  that  Chadwick’s  centralized  adminis¬ 
tration  was  much  disliked,  and  the  real  wonder  is  that  his  ideas  were 
ever  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  that  this  failed  to 
mould  the  Act  of  1835. 

J.  E.  Allsn. 

PRACTICAL  HOUSING.  By  J.  S.  Nettlefold.  [203  pp.  8vo. 

Is.  net.  Garden  City  Press.  Letchworth,  1908.] 

We  are  getting  on.  Slowly,  it  may  be  ;  but  making  excellent 
progress,  as  we  would  fain  .believe.  A  great  deal  has  happened 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  public  conscience  has  to  a 
large  extent  been  awakened  with  regard  to  the  ^  Housing  Question  ”  ; 
legislation  has  been  extended  and  improved ;  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country  are  beginning  to  recognize  their  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  in  many  places  great  efforts  have  been  and  are  being 
made  to  discharge  them  efficiently.  Huge  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  on  heroic  experiments  in  slum-clearing  and  municipal  building, 
but  with  the  discovery  that  the  resources  of  the  public  purse  are 
inadequate  for  their  repetition,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  Housing 
problem  must  be  looked  for  in  other  directions.  Only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  displaced  tenants  have  returned  to  the  new  buildings  ;  over¬ 
crowding  has  been  accentuated  in  adjacent  slums  ;  the  new  buildings 
themselves  can  only  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition  by  the 
strictest  supervision,  and  meanwhile  jerry-building  is  going  on 
destined  to  provide  the  slums  of  the  next  generation.  But  the  expe¬ 
rience  gained  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  ;  a  wider  outlook  and  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  have  been  obtained ; 
and  we  know  better  than  ever  before  the  lines  on  which  those  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  dealt  with. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  to  me  after  reading  Mr.  Nettlefold’s 
book,  which  represents  the  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  author  is  chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  City  Council,  and  he  unites  the  large  experience  gained 
in  this  capacity  with  keen  commercial  aptitude.  The  book  is  not 
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only  highly  practical,  but  is  Bingularly  fair  and  judicial  in  tone, 
when  dealing  with  views  antagonistic  to  those  of  its  author.  After 
a  brief  account  of  existing  evils,  Mr.  Nettlefold  deals  successively 
with  their  removal,  and  prevention,  and  the  maintenance  of  improve¬ 
ments  effected,  with  a  final  chapter  on  miscellaneous  matters  relating 
to  the  subject.  Some  useful  documentary  references  are  given  in  an 
Appendix. 

Mr.  Nettlefold  regards  overcrowding  of  houses  on  a  given  area  as  the 
central  objective  fact  of  the  housing  difficulty,  preventing  free  access 
of  light  and  air  to  dwellings,  creating  or  at  least  accentuating  insani¬ 
tary  conditions,  and  prohibiting  the  provision  of  open  spaces,  play¬ 
grounds,  and  parks  for  the  recreation  of  tenants.  Among  the  chief 
causes  which  have  led  up  to  this  result,  he  draws  attention  to  the 
inadequacy  and  inelasticity  of  our  present  Bye-law  system,  which 
harasses  those  engaged  in  town  development  and  house-building,  with¬ 
out  preventing  land-speculation  and  jerry-building,  and  does  not 
attempt  the  one  thing  which  might  be  useful,  namely,  a  comprehensive 
public  eontrol  of  town  development.  He  complains  that  legislation 
hitherto  has  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  of  semi-philanthropic  Trusts  or  Companies  and  local  autho¬ 
rities  to  build  bouses,  instead  of  directing  those  who  are  engaged  in 
house-building  on  ordinary  business  lines. 

Of  the  two  ways  of  dealing  with  insanitary  property  afforded  by 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  be  unhesitatingly  gives  his 
preference  for  Part  II.  as  compared  with  Part  I.  He  shows — satis¬ 
factorily,  as  I  think, — that,  though  capable  of  improvement  in 
details,  it  is  far  simpler,  fairer,  and  less  expensive  than  Part  I.,  and 
yields  excellent  results.  In  Birmingham  the  Housing  Committee 
have  worked  of  late  exclusively  under  Part  II.,  and  between  January  1, 
1902,  and  January  1,  1908,  have  put  1780  cheap  houses  in  thorough 
sanitary  repair  at  a  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  £6  Is.  3d.  per  house, 
equivalent  to  a  cost  of  £1  4s.  3d.  for  each  person  housed.  This  com¬ 
pares  very  favourably  with  the  cost  of  administering  Part  I.,  which 
varies  from  £40  19s.  to  £197  4s.  for  each  person  rehoused.  Of 
course,  objections  of  many  kinds  have  arisen,  and  Mr.  Nettlefold 
states  these  very  frankly,  and  shows  how  they  should  be  met.  The 
section  on  “  the  removal  of  existing  evils  ”  concludes  with  precise 
instructions  as  to  how  to  set  out  with  a  view  of  providing  open  spaces 
in  the  congested  districts  of  large  towns. 

Steps  for  the  prevention  of  jerry-building  and  speculative  exploita¬ 
tion  of  land,  which  are  destined  to  result  in  future  slums,  must  be 
included  in  any  complete  scheme  of  Housing  Reform.  This  can  only 
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be  effected  by  legislation  which  will  give  to  the  Public  Authority 
comprehensive  control  over  the  development  of  districts  under  their 
administration,  with  power  to  encourage  the  numerous  private  agencies 
engaged  in  house-building.  This  is  what  is  known  as  Town-planning  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  have 
now  been  acquired,  to  make  such  a  policy  not  only  practicable  but 
commercially  successful.  The  chapters  on  this  subject  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  and  most  interesting  in  Mr.  Nettlefold’s  book.  The  space  at 
my  disposal  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  matter  in  detail,  but  I 
can  especially  commend  the  careful  consideration  which  Mr.  Nettle¬ 
fold  gives  to  the  economic  aspect  of  Town-planning.  His  arguments 
go  far  to  show  that  such  a  policy  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  estate  development ;  it  would  bring  into  the  market  more  land 
for  housing  purposes  ;  it  would  encourage  co-operation  between  local 
authorities  and  landowners,  and  landowners  among  each  other ;  it 
would  result  in  advantageous  pooling  and  redistribution  of  small  plots 
of  land  ;  it  would  promote  a  structural  harmony  between  buildings  on 
adjacent  sites  ;  and  it  would  secure  the  prevention  of  evils  in  the 
place  of  heavy  expenditure  for  their  removal  later  on.  Brief  accounts 
are  given  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  some  well-considered  proposals  are  submitted 
for  tentative  legislation  in  this  country. 

But  there  is  an  obvious  limit  to  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
legislative  and  administrative  procedure,  and  it  appears  to  be  fairly 
reached  when  we  come  to  the  maintenance  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  provided.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  many  tenants, 
from  causes  into  which  I  need  not  now  enter,  abuse  what  has  been 
provided,  and  quickly  convert  a  good  sanitary  dwelling  into  a  dirty 
den.  Here  we  come  upon  the  personal  factors  of  the  Housing  Problem, 
which  are  even  harder  to  deal  with  and  no  doubt  slower  in  yielding 
permanently  good  results  than  legislation  and  public  administration. 
Everything  depends,  in  this  connexion,  as  Mr.  Nettlefold  points  out, 
on  the  establishment  of  friendly  and  satisfactory  personal  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  From  my  own  personal  experience  I 
can  truly  affirm  that  the  first  step  towards  maintaining  small  house 
property  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  making  it  economically  suc¬ 
cessful,  Is  for  the  landlord  (as  far  as  possible  by  personal  visits)  to 
make  friends  with  his  tenants  ;  to  make  them  feel  that  he  cares  for 
their  personal  welfare  and  not  only  for  the  profit  he  can  make  out  of 
them  ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  tact,  patience,  and  caution  to  help  his 
tenants  to  help  themselves,  rather  than  to  neglect  them  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  do  everything  for  them  on  the  other  hand,  without  their 
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co-operation.  With  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Nettle¬ 
fold  commends  Miss  Octavia  Hill’s  work,  and  that  of  Health  Visitors  ; 
and  he  farther  points  oat  the  advantages  of  co-partnership  schemes  in 
hoasing. 

In  his  final  chapter  Mr.  Nettlefold  discasses  manicipal  honse-baild- 
ing,  expressing  a  strong  opinion  against  it.  He  thinks  that  the  great 
difficnltj  between  those  who  advocate  it  and  those  who  oppose  it  is 
that  they  cannot  agree  on  the  facts.  At  the  same  time  he  is  in  favoar 
of  greater  facilities  being  afforded  for  manicipal  land-porchase,  and 
leasing  to  societies  of  pablic  atility,  or  to  individoals  willing  to  observe 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  aathorities. 

Baral  hoasing  only  receives  scanty  attention,  as  the  aathor  has 
confined  himself,  in  the  main — and  rightly,  as  I  think, — to  matters 
which  have  come  within  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience. 

I  fally  endorse  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nettlefold’s  book  expressed  by 
Dr.  Shadwell  at  the  recent  Pan- Anglican  Congress,  namely,  that  it  is 
both  sane  and  thorongh. 

Alfbsd  H.  Cabtxb. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRY.  By  Ernest  Ayes,  [xii,  303  pp. 

8vo.  5s.  net.  Methaen.  London,  1907.] 

In  this  volame  Mr.  Aves  has  given  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  which  has  been  sach  a  marked  featare  in  the 
indastrial  development  of  the  last  fifty  years.  He  introdaces  his 
sabject  with  a  short  sarvey  of  the  history  of  the  movement,  tracing 
it  back  to  its  original  soarce  in  Robert  Owen  and  the  Rochdale 
pioneers,  estimating  the  inflaence  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  Maarice, 
Kingsley,  and  Ladlow,  apon  it,  and  then  bringing  tbe  story  ap 
to  tbe  present  day.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  headed  respectively.  The  Store,  The  Workshop,  and  The 
Farm. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  co-operative  movement  has,  np  to 
the  present  time,  met  with  any  great  measare  of  saccess  only  in  tbe 
distribation  and  not  in  the  prodaction  of  commodities.  And  yet  tbe 
nataral  expectation  woald  have  been  that  co-operative  prodaction 
mast  inevitably  appeal  to  the  independent  spirit  as  well  as  to  the 
personal  interest  of  the  working  classes,  who,  nnder  the  present 
system,  are  dependent  for  work  and  wages  npon  a  class  of  employers 
comparatively  small  in  namber.  Mr.  Aves  seems  to  shirk  giving  a 
definite  answer  to  the  qaestion,  or  analyzing  the  caases  of  the  growth 
of  the  movement  in  the  one  direction  only  ;  bat  he  saggests  that  the 
caose  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  co-operative  prodaction 
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would  require  a  greater  sense  of  individual  self-sacrifice  and  corporate 
responsibility  than  the  workmen  have  yet  attained,  while  co-operative 
distribution  appeals  more  directly  to  their  pockets  as  consumers. 

The  distributive  store  is  discussed  at  some  length,  with  its  various 
branches  in  the  direction  of  wholesale  and  retail  societies.  A  very 
complete  account  is  given  of  its  wide  development,  its  character, 
management,  and  connection  with  other  branches  and  spheres  of 
industrial  and  social  life.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  admirable 
institution  as  the  co-operative  store  should  have  become  associated 
with,  and  almost  limited  to,  one  class  alone  in  the  country,  i.e.  the 
better  sort  of  working  man.  The  casual  and  unskilled  labourer  lacks 
the  small  amount  of  capital  and  the  larger  amount  of  foresight  needed 
to  tempt  him  to  take  his  share  in  the  movement.  And  yet  there  is 
a  wide  field  of  missionary  work  open  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  copy 
the  successful  attempt  made  at  Sunderland  to  reach  the  poor  districts, 
and  not  only  to  attract  the  poor  to  the  store,  but  also  to  make  the 
store  a  real  centre  of  social  effort  and  a  source  for  the  spread  of  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  laws  of  health,  cleanliness,  and  thrift.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  a  little  more  said  about  the  danger  of  the 
store  coming  under  the  thumb  of  a  few  unscrupulous  persons,  who 
manage  the  business  skilfully  to  their  own  profit.  I  know  of  an 
instance  in  a  country  district  where  this  was  done,  where  bad  debts 
were  contracted  and  never  paid,  and  where  the  store  was  the  means 
of  putting  large  sums  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  a  clever  and 
unscrupulous  individual. 

Although  co-operative  production  has  proved  so  fruitless  in  the 
past,  Mr.  Aves  believes  that  a  great  future  lies  before  the  movement. 
“  Alike  on  moral  and  economic  grounds  it  is  full  of  hope.  It  frankly 
accepts  the  underlying  solidarity  of  the  interests  of  every  industrial 
class,  aud  it  makes  possible  that  variety  of  business  constitution 
which,  when  necessary,  leaves  management  untrammelled  ”  (p.  192). 
Co-operative  production  has  been  chiefly  associated  with  the  retail 
and  wholesale  societies.  And  these  societies  have,  on  the  whole, 
treated  their  employees  well,  but  without,  as  a  rule,  giving  them  any 
definite  share  in  the  profits  of  their  work.  But  Mr.  Aves  does  not 
give  enough  space  either  to  the  treatment  of  employees — a  most 
important  part  of  the  subject— or  to  the  future  that  lies  before  their 
entrauce  as  direct  sharers  in  the  profit  and  proceeds  of  the  movement. 
His  instance  of  Sir  Geo.  Livesey  and  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  is  not  a  happy  one,  though  it  evokes  his  warm  approval. 
For  such  methods  as  have  been  adopted  in  that  case  are  merely 
schemes  for  buying  the  goodwill  of  the  employees  at  the  cost  of  their 
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independent  action,  and  for  staving  off  the  danger  of  organized  strikes 
and  opposition. 

With  regard  to  agriculture,  Mr.  Aves  sees  a  vision  of  a  great  future 
before  the  land,  when  it  is  taken  in  hand  and  tilled  and  cultivated  on 
true  co-operative  principles.  In  the  meanwhile,  before  such  a  distant 
future,  he  would  like  to  see  the  practice  of  co-operative  dairy-farming 
widely  extended,  the  result  of  which,  he  believes,  would  be  a  far 
more  constant  supply  of  pore  milk  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Though  this  book  is  a  storehouse  of  important  information,  and 
though  facts  have  been  collected  with  great  care  and  industry,  the 
author  has  not  put  the  facts  together  very  attractively,  nor  supplied 
the  information  in  a  very  digestible  form.  His  outlook  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  the  book  would  be  the  better  for  a  broader  grasp  of  the 
principles  at  stake  and  of  the  place  which  the  co-operative  movement 
is  beginning  to  take  in  the  new  social  ideals  and  impulses  which  are 
stirring  among  us  to-day. 

6.  B.  Caklisle. 

INDIA  AND  IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE.  By  Sib  Roper 
Lethbridge,  K.C.I.E.,  formerly  Professor  of  History  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy  in  the  University  of  Calcutta.  [105  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6<f.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1907.] 

INDIA  AND  THE  EMPIRE.  By  M.  de  P.  Webb,  C.I.E.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce.  With  an  introduc* 
tion  by  Sib  Edward  Law,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.L,  late  Finance 
Minister  of  the  Government  of  India,  [xiii,  198  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1907.] 

No  man  can  claim  to  have  studied,  far  less  mastered,  the  problem  of 
imperial  preference  until  he  understands  the  place  which  India  and 
Anglo-Indian  trade  must  take  in  any  organized  imperial  system. 
These  two  books  contain  the  case  for  preference.  They  are  the  work 
of  men  versed  in  the  science  and  theory  of  economics,  yet  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  practical  business  of  Indian  commerce  and  Indian 
administration.  Although  the  two  books  cover  to  a  large  extent  the 
same  ground,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  overlap,  still  they  do  approach 
the  question  from  slightly  different  standpoints. 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  is  more  particularly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  India.  He  tackles  boldly  the  strongest  argument 
of  his  opponents,  viz.  that  India  is  a  debtor  country,  and  that  she 
must  preserve  a  balance  of  exports  over  imports.  At  present  her 
exports  consist  largely  of  food  and  raw  materials,  and  countries  outside 
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of  the  British  Empire  already  take  folly  threo-foorths  of  these  exports. 
It  was  this  fact  which  led  to  the  extremely  caotioos  despatch  sent 
by  Lord  Ourzon's  Groveroment  on  the  snbject  of  preference  in  1903. 
Lord  Morley  has  explained  that  it  is  the  fear  of  retaliation  against 
those  exports  by  foreign  nations  that  makes  Indian  administrators 
anxioos  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  attacks 
this  problem  by  examining  the  Indian  export  trade  in  detail,  and 
showing  that  the  Empire  coold  take  the  whole  of  these  exports  from 
India,  because  it  already  uses  more  of  those  raw  materials  than  India 
at  present  exports. 

A  point  apt  to  be  missed  in  this  connexion,  which  both  these 
writers  emphasize,  is  that  a  country  exporting  raw  materials  which 
are  essential  for  the  factories  in  other  countries  would  be  in  a  very 
strong  position  in  any  commercial  dispute.  If  foreign  countries  put  a 
tariff  on  India’s  raw  cotton,  jute,  seeds,  hemp,  or  hides,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Great  Britain  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  accept  so 
gratuitous  an  advantage  against  their  rivals.  And  India,  by  an 
export  tax  on  jute,  could  threaten  ruin  to  important  industries  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America.  Mr.  Webb,  indeed,  advises  a  preferential 
export  duty  on  raw  jute  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  imperial  preference. 
The  United  States  have  adopted  that  policy  in  Manilla,  where  they 
charge  an  export  duty  of  30s.  per  ton  on  hemp,  with  a  rebate  to 
American  importers  if  it  is  carried  on  an  American  ship.  Such  a  duty 
would  undoubtedly  restore  to  Great  Britain  the  predominance  in  jute 
manufacture  which  she  enjoyed  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  since  lost 
through  the  effects  of  foreign  protection. 

According  to  both  these  writers,  native  opinion  is  unanimous  in 
favour  of  Indian  protection.  But  so  long  as  the  House  of  Commons 
controls  Anglo-Indian  policy,  effective  protection  by  India  against 
Great  Britain  is  not  practical  policy.  In  imperial  preference  they  see 
a  middle  course.  It  would  secure  to  India  freedom  from  the  dumping 
tactics  of  protectionist  countries,  and  allow  to  Great  Britain  free  trade 
in  a  market  of  300  million  people.  It  would  lead  incidentally  to  the 
abolition  of  the  excise  duties  on  Indian  cotton  manufacture,  which 
were  imposed  at  the  dictation  of  Lancashire.  Lastly,  they  emphasize 
the  political  side  of  the  question.  They  hold  that  the  admission  of 
India  as  a  unit  into  imperial  conferences  would  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  loyal  elements  among  the  Indian  people,  and  to  convert  the 
Swadeshi  movement  from  a  parochial,  or  at  best  national,  into  an 
imperial  propaganda. 

Both  writers,  however,  raise  a  question  of  infinite  delicacy.  They 
propose  that,  in  exchange  for  preference,  India  should  demand  the  free 
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admission  of  Indian  subjects  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  In  England  this  question  does  not  present  itself, 
except  for  academic  discnssion.  In  India  it  is  the  white  man  who  is 
the  foreigner.  Bnt  in  the  British  colonies,  where  the  climate  is  suit¬ 
able  for  the  Indian  race,  the  problem  is  acute.  The  white  man  says 
that  the  Indian  brings  a  lower  standard  of  life,  and  that  to  admit  him 
freely  to  citizenship  wonld  involve  the  loss  of  the  ideal  of  a  white 
Sonth  Africa,  Anstralia,  or  New  Zealand.  If  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge 
and  Mr.  Webb  bold  in  their  hands  the  key  to  that  great  race  problem, 
they  can  offer  a  bigger  gift  to  the  Empire  than  any  that  tariff  reformers 
have  hitherto  dared'  to  claim. 

It  is  possible,  no  donbt,  to  pick  holes  in  some  of  the  arguments. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Webb  says  of  a  British  import  duty  on  foreign 
manufacturers  :  **  Even  assuming  such  taxation  fell  on  the  British 
consumer,  its  incidence  would  be  in  no  way  different  from  the  present 
duties  on  Indian  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  .  .  .”  (p.  155).  This 
simply  avoids  the  whole  free  trade  theory  and  argument.  Mr.  Webb 
is  doubtless  fully  aware  of  the  theoretical  difference  in  incidence 
between  a  free  trade  and  a  protective  tax,  and  of  the  arguments 
concerning  the  incidence  of  preferential  duties.  He  deals  with  these 
incidentally  throughout  the  volume,  which  is,  of  course,  too  short 
for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  economic  theory.  Botii  ibiCvrs  assume 
that  it  is  possible  by  State  action  to  affect  beneficially  each  of  the 
four  elements  which  go  to  create  industrial  development,  viz.  labour, 
capital,  materials,  and  demand.  They  thus  treat  the  whole  question 
of  tariff  regulation  as  a  question  of  practical  policy  from  the  national 
and  Imperial  point  of  view.  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  is  a  student  of 
history,  and  prefers  to  seek  inspiration  from  the  teachings  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Webb  is  a  man  of  affairs,  and  looks  upon  the  question  from 
the  business  point  of  view. 

A.  S.  Pbinole. 

A  CALENDAR  OF  THE  COURT  MINUTES,  ETC.,  OF  THE 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  1635-1639.  By  Ethel  B.  Sains- 
B0RT,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Foster,  [xxxvi, 
398  pp.  8 VO.  12s.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.  Oxford, 
1907.] 

Students  of  economic  history  will  welcome  the  resumption  of  the 
publication  of  calendars  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Records,  the 
last  instalment  of  which  was  published  as  far  back  as  1892.  Miss 
Sainsbury  continues  the  work  of  her  father,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Noel 
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Sainsbury,  and  Mr.  Foster,  both  with  regard  to  knowledge  and  to 
judgment,  is  a  model  editor. 

The  years  dealt  with  in  the  present  volume  were  years  of  gloom 
and  misfortune  for  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  East  India  trade  much  may  be  said  for  a  system  of 
monopoly,  and  there  are  general  arguments  in  favour  of  open  competi¬ 
tion  ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  for  a  system  under  which  a  monopoly 
was  allowed  ;  and  then,  under  the  pretext  that  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  had  neglected  to  plant  and  settle  trade  in  those  parts,  and  had 
made  no  fortifications,  that  monopoly  was  rudely  invaded  by  the  grant 
of  a  Royal  Commission  to  rival  interlopers  ?  The  language  of  the 
Commission  to  Weddell  and  Mountney  is  express.  They  were  autho¬ 
rized  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Goa,  Malabar,  and  the  coasts  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  to  trade  for  such  commodities  as  might  be  most  profit¬ 
able.  James  I.  had  bound  himself  and  his  successors  not  to  grant 
liberty  to  any  one  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies  without  the  consent  of 
the  Company  ;  yet  the  King,  after  the  Commission  to  Weddell,  could 
say  that  the  Company  must  not  trouble  about  this  business,  for, 
although  the  ships  were  starting  by  his  permission,  they  would  not  go 
to  any  of  those  parts  that  might  prejudice  the  Company.  At  a  sub¬ 
sequent  date,  Charles  declared  ‘‘  upon  the  word  of  a  King  and  as  he  is 
a  Christian  King,"  no  hindrance  or  damage  was  intended  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  trade.  The  ships  were  going,  he  said,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  not  for  purposes  of  trade.  (It  would  seem  that  in  questions  of 
morals  no  less  than  of  grammar  kings  were  above  the  law.)  The 
action  of  the  interloper  ship  Roebuck  in  pillaging  a  native  junk  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pass  from  the  Surat  factory  made  more  difficult  for  some 
time  the  position  of  the  English  in  the  East. 

In  fact,  the  position  of  the  Company  was  so  serious  that  it  was  on 
the  point  of  throwing  up  the  sponge.  In  January,  1637,  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  (there  being  a  full  Court)  reported  that  their  whole  estate, 
both  in  India  and  Persia,  was  in  jeopardy,  their  presidents  and  servants 
were  discouraged,  and  the  Dutch  had  been  given  an  opportunity, 
through  the  late  piracy  committed  by  English  ships  in  the  Red  Sea, 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Mogul  and  King  of  Persia,  and  so 
detract  much  from  the  honour  of  the  English  and  the  trade  of  the 
Company.  In  a  paper  relating  to  the  East  India  trade,  submitted  to 
the  King  in  May,  1637,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  trade  was  certainly  at 
present  being  carried  on  at  a  loss.  But  one  ship  and  a  pinnace  were 
now  being  sent  out  as  against  from  four  to  seven  in  the  days  of 
prosperity.  So  small  a  supply  could  not  be  profitable  ;  it  would 
merely  keep  the  trade  alive,  while  steps  were  taken  to  dissolve  the 
VoL.  XVIII.— No.  4.  2  k 
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factories  and  draw  home  the  stock.  This  would  be  done  gradually 
and  secretly,  the  Company  being  afraid  of  offending  the  King  by  an 
open  declaration.  The  consequences  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Company 
would  be  that  the  East  India  commerce  would  **  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hollanders  (who  had  been  content  to  trade  at  a  loss,  or  very  little 
profit,  in  the  hope  of  wearing  out  the  English),  and  then  they  would 
give  the  law  and  set  the  price  upon  all  other  trades  of  Europe.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Company  was,  roughly,  composed 
of  two  classes.  There  were  the  merchants  who  were  largely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  India  trade,  and  whose  interest  it  was  that  that  trade 
should  continue.  The  majority  of  the  Company,  on  the  other  hand, 
consisted  of  small  shareholders,  who  were  urgent  for  direct  returns. 
The  former  class  was  paramount  in  the  Court  of  Committees,  member¬ 
ship  of  which  required  ownership  of  stock  to  the  value  of  £2000  ;  but 
in  the  general  Court  members  voted  on  a  footing  of  equality,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  amount  of  their  holdings.  According  to  the  paper  above- 
mentioned  :  **  There  are,  and  have  ever  beene,  a  malignant,  popular, 
and  malitious  party  among  that  Company,  who  only  reigne  at  their 
generall  or  quarter  courts ;  and  these  have  ever  beene  clamorous 
against  the  Government  and  Committees  ;  and  these  either  being  the 
poorer  sort,  and  not  able  to  beare  the  loss,  or  the  envious  and  greater 
part,  have  in  their  generall  courts  the  power  and  concluding  voyce  ; 
and  seeing  they  could  never  obteyne  their  ends  by  complaynt  to 
become  directors  and  managers,  because  the  State  countenanced  the 
best  men,  it  is  they  that  now  seeke  their  revenge  to  break  the  Company 
and  so  to  have  their  wills  by  a  generall  ruyne.” 

The  King  was  warned  of  the  loss  in  customs  which  would  follow 
the  collapse  of  the  Company.  During  the  last  thirty-five  years  the 
consumption  of  spices  and  silks  in  England  had  doubled,  and  prices 
had  been  reduced  by  one  half.  Before  the  trade  was  started,  pepper 
cost  about  3«.  or  4«.  a  pound  ;  it  was  afterwards  sold  at  18(f.  and  20d. 
The  Company  had,  indeed,  been  well  fleeced  by  the  tax-gatherer. 
Thus  in  1636  the  rateable  price  of  pepper  was  trebled,  in  spite  of  its 
having  fallen  greatly  in  value,  so  that  the  duty  was  actually  75  per 
cent,  of  the  net  amount  received  ;  and,  after  that  the  Company  had 
been  given  license  to  make  gunpowder  for  its  own  needs,  the  Crown 
forced  the  Committees  to  sell  their  stock  at  a  price  much  under  its 
value.  Altogether  we  can  understand  the  dismay  of  the  authorities 
when  it  seemed  as  though  this  goose  with  golden  eggs  would  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  In  January,  1638,  **  the  generality  were  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  dissolving  the  trade ;  ”  and  it  was  necessary 
to  invoke  the  name  of  the  King,  and  to  threaten  his  indignation,  before 
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leave  could  be  obtained  to  send  out  another  ship.  More  favourable 
news  from  both  India  and  Persia  in  1639  revived  hopes  that  the 
Company’s  trade,  which  had  languished  for  some  time,  might  flourish 
again  as  well  as  ever.  The  King  in  the  same  year  undertook  to 
revoke  and  call  in  all  patents  granted  for  plantations  and  otherwise, 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  grant  no  more  of  the  same 
kind.  The  gathering  storm,  in  any  case,  would  have  made  the  King 
anxious  not  to  add  unnecessarily  to  the  ranks  of  his  adversaries. 

Other  causes  were  at  work  against  the  Company  besides  its  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  Crown.  The  high-handed  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  spice  islands  had  inflicted  a  blow  from  which  it  was  difiicult  to 
recover.  Constant  demands  for  compensation  came  to  very  little,  in 
the  face  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  and  of  the 
exigencies  of  English  politics.  Famine  in  India  and  the  failure  of  the 
Persian  trade  to  answer  the  expectations  formed  of  it  made  the  prospect 
darker,  while  there  was  the  standing  difiiculty  of  the  private  trade 
carried  on  by  the  Company’s  servants.  Allowing  for  the  diflerence  in 
money  values,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  these  servants  were  under¬ 
paid,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  that  they  made  up  for  it  by  illicit 
gains.  The  volume  opens  ominously  with  a  black  list  of  Company’s 
servants  who  had  committed  “  errors  or  misdemeanours.”  The  entries 
for  1635-9  contain  sixty-one  names,  one  that  of  a  clergyman.  The 
somewhat  ruthless  fashion  in  which  the  salaries  of  minor  employees 
were  promptly  cut  down  at  the  advent  of  bad  times  suggests  that  the 
East  India  Company  of  the  day  was  not  altogether  a  model  employer. 

The  volume  is  of  necessity  lacking  in  those  revelations  of  human 
nature  which  make  the  letters  of  the  factors  from  the  East  such  enter¬ 
taining  reading  ;  but  the  seriousness  of  the  Records  is  relieved  by  the 
doings  of  one  Mr.  Smithwick,  who  **  doth  soe  abound  in  his  owne 
sense  as  nothing  will  satisfy  him  if  it  bee  not  agreeable  to  his  own 
conceite  and  apprehencion.”  He  bearded  Privy  Councillors  in  the 
street  and  asked  for  explanations  of  the  treaty  with  Spain.  On  being 
naturally  snubbed  for  his  pains,  Smithwick  bustled  to  the  East  India 
House  and  warned  the  Committees  to  be  careful  as  he  had  Lord  Cot- 
tington’s  opinion  on  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  In  reading  these 
records  we  note  the  meaning  of  Gondomar’s  complaint  d  propos  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  that  the  meetings  of  these  chartered  companies 
were  a  seminary  for  a  seditious  Parliament ;  since  all  Parliaments 
would  seem  seditious  to  the  ambassador  of  autocratic  Spain. 

H.  E.  Eoebton. 
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THE  ENGLISH  FACTORIES  IN  INDIA,  1622-1623.  By 
William  Foster,  [xl,  390  pp.  8vo.  12«.  6(2.  net.  Clarendon 
Press.  Oxford,  1908.] 

This  is  the  second  instalment  of  documents  in  the  India  Office  and 
British  Museum  connected  with  the  East  India  Company’s  factories  in 
India.  Mr.  Foster’s  introduction  gives  a  ritumi  of  the  information  at 
hand,  and  specifies  the  more  important  letters. 

The  years  1622  and  1623  were  full  of  incident  and  trouble  to  the 
Company  ;  both  at  home,  where  the  directors  were  thwarted  by  the 
jealousy  and  greed  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  half-hearted 
support  of  King  James  ;  and  in  the  East,  where  the  constant  struggle 
with  the  Portuguese  led  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ormuz.  These 
years  witnessed  the  breakdown  of  the  recently  patched-up  commercial 
alliance  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Spice  Islands,  owing  to  the  ill  faith  of 
the  latter,  and  the  gradual  abandonment  by  the  Company  of  the  trade 
in  those  parts  in  favour  of  the  growing  trade  on  the  continent  of  India. 
But  in  India  itself  the  Mogul  Empire  was  rent  by  rebellion  and 
fratricidal  war.  This  is  commented  on  by  the  Company’s  factors,  who 
lived  through  the  war  in  imminent  danger  of  death  from  either  of  the 
contending  parties.  In  1623  also  the  Company  decided  to  put  pressure 
upon  the  Great  Mogul,  to  make  him  fulfil  his  former  contracts,  by 
stopping  some  of  bis  ships  returning  from  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  withdraw  factories  from  Northern  India,  in  order  to  leave  the 
Mogul  no  ready  means  of  retaliation,  the  whole  operation  being  carried 
out  under  the  guise  of  a  purely  business  transaction.  The  letters  of 
the  factors  tell  the  story  with  all  the  vivid  simplicity  of  personal 
experience. 

Amidst  the  daily  routine  of  business,  these  letters  relate  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  and  record  the  extraordinary  conditions  under  which 
business  was  carried  on — the  constant  dangers  of  native  wars  on  land, 
or  of  war  with  the  Portuguese  at  sea.  The  Dutch  for  the  time  being 
were  supposed  to  be  friendly,  for  they  were  leagued  with  the  English 
against  the  Portuguese.  But  the  letters  are  full  of  complaints  from 
all  quarters  about  the  treachery  and  infidelity  of  the  Dutch  in  carrying 
out  their  agreement.  In  February,  1623,  occurred  the  famous 
massacre  of  Amboyna,  where  ten  Englishmen  were  tortured  to  death 
by  the  Dutch  on  a  false  charge  of  conspiring  with  natives  to  seize 
a  Dutch  fort.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  letters  published,  there  is 
only  one  reference  to  this  event,  viz.  in  a  letter  of  September  8,  1623, 
from  the  agent  at  Masulipatam  to  the  Surat  factory.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  event  roused  the  hatred  of  all  Englishmen  in  the  East 
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against  the  Dutch,  and  made  any  agreement  with  them  for  the  future 
impossible. 

The  value  of  the  trade  which  the  Company  was  carrying  011  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  Company’s  ship  Whale  capsized 
and  sank  at  the  commencement  of  her  homeward  voyage,  the  cargo 
lost  was  estimated  at  £150,000. 

If  sudden  death  in  varied  and  disagreeable  forms  was  the  common 
lot  of  the  Company’s  servants,  those  who  managed  to  survive  made 
great  fortunes  out  of  the  private  trade  which  was  allowed  to  them. 
It  is  often  suggested  that  the  factors  were  apt  to  forget  the  interests 
of  “  John  Company  ”  in  prosecuting  their  private  ventures.  But 
these  letters  indicate  a  stern  fidelity  to  their  employers,  and  even 
amidst  the  most  fearful  dangers  the  agents  never  forgot  to  report  the 
trade  news,  and  always  felt  that  their  primary  duty  was  to  look  after 
the  Company’s  interest  as  a  trading  concern. 

The  whole  volume  has  a  real  value  for  students  of  Indian  history  ; 
and  for  the  ordinary  reader  Mr.  Foster’s  introduction  gives  a  short  and 
bright  account  of  these  events,  while  the  letters  themselves  teem  with 
human  interest. 

A.  S.  Pringle. 

THE  STANNARIES.  By  George  Randall  Lewis,  Ph.D.  [299  pp. 

8vo.  $1.50  net.  Constable.  New  York,  1908.] 

In  this  book  Dr.  G.  R.  Lewis  gives  the  result  of  two  years’  investiga¬ 
tion  in  England  and  one  in  America  into  the  history  of  the  tin  industry  in 
Cornwall.  It  raises  a  really  important  question — how  far  is  it  possible 
to  combine  the  rights  of  landlords  with  those  of  the  class  once  known  as 
“  free  miners  ”  ?  It  would  appear  that  the  mining  districts  were  not 
always  worked  as  now  by  companies  paying  a  heavy  toll  to  the  land¬ 
lord,  but  that  their  condition  corresponded  more  to  the  state  of  things 
prevailing  in  Australia,  California,  or  the  Yukon  ;  in  other  words, 
there  existed  in  England  in  ancient  times  an  almost  unlimited  right 
of  search  for  minerals  (gold,  silver,  and  possibly  some  other  metals 
excepted),  and  also  of  retaining  the  proceeds  of  such  labour.  “  Free 
mining”  was  limited  to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Derbyshire,  the 
Mendips,  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  the  Stannaries  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  We  hear  of  an  ancient  congress  or  Parliament  of  the 
miners  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and,  to  go  back  to  quite  early  times,  we 
find  that  Pliny  says  that  the  lead  miners  of  the  interior  of  Britain 
were  governed  by  certain  rules  of  their  own  making.  Mining  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  was  not  open  to  all  comers.  It  was  restricted  to  those 
descendants  of  the  original  free  miners  who  still  inhabited  the  forest. 
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Obviously  here  we  have  an  important  factor  in  industrial  life. 
According  to  E.  Smirke  (the  case  of  Vice  against  Thomas,  1843)  the 
seal  of  the  Cornish  tinners  has  been  discovered. 

By  charter  dating  1201  and  1365  the  tinners  were  constituted  into 
two  bodies — the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall  and  the  Stannaries  of  Devon, 
— each  possessing  common  seals,  courts,  and  executive  bodies.  What 
led  the  King  and  the  nobles  to  acquiesce  in  this  immense  power 
possessed  by  corporations  of  working  men  ?  It  may  have  been  at 
bottom  a  real  sense  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  country  from  a 
body  of  labourers  doing  the  hardest  work  that  men  were  capable  of, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserving  an  independence  of  thought  and 
action  which  is  only  too  easily  lost  when  the  labourer  becomes  a 
wage  earner.  The  natural  parallel  to  the  Stannary  communities  is  to 
be  found  in  the  German  free  cities. 

It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  investigation  of  this  piece  of  history 
should  have  a  greater  attraction  for  an  American  than  for  English¬ 
men,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  state  of  things  where  land  is  all  appro¬ 
priated.  With  us  the  private  ownership  of  land  is  so  universal  that 
the  idea  of  independent  mining  has  become  almost  unthinkable.  But 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  colonies  :  there  the  lessons  of  the  ancient 
Devon  and  Cornish  Stannaries  might  prove  invaluable. 

Gradually  capitalism  began  to  invade  the  stronghold  of  free  labour. 
Shares  in  tin  works  owned  by  Cornish  merchants,  and  bequeathed  to 
the  warden  of  a  parish  church,  in  order  that  Mass  may  be  said  for  the 
donor's  soul,  is  an  illustration  of  its  rise.  The  condition  of  the  tinners 
became  gradually  worse  and  worse,  until  in  1601  the  hirelings  received 
Sd.  a  day.  ‘‘On  these  starvation  wages,”  writes  Dr.  Lewis,  “the 
tinners  of  the  lowest  class,  in  number  ten  thousand  or  twelve  thousand 
of  the  roughest  and  most  mutinous  men  in  England,  lived  a  life  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  of  men  in  a  like  situation.  The  wretched¬ 
ness  of  their  existence  became  proverbiaL  They  lived  in  hovels  and 
bred  like  rabbits.  Working  as  they  did  in  short,  four-hour  shifts,  that 
being  as  much  as  a  miner  could  endure  in  the  ill-ventilated  shafts  and 
levels,  their  life  was  irregular  and  broken.  Tippling  and  ale-houses 
abounded  most  in  the  parishes  richest  in  tin.” 

From  1650  to  1660  the  Commonwealth  pursued  a  policy  of  laitiez 
faire.  Pre-emption  had  been  introduced  under  the  Tudors  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  fixed  price  for  tin  had  been  arranged  for  a  term  of  years,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  vary  with  the  state  of  the  market.  This  was  now 
abandoned  and  with  good  results. 

The  book  throws  light  on  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  community 
of  free  labourers,  wbo  are  free,  not  with  the  licence  of  some  mining 
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camp,  but  with  the  dignity  of  citizens,  and  who  combine  local  inde¬ 
pendence  with  membership  of  a  great  nation. 

Oswald  Yodnghusband. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  WAR  BETWEEN  NATIONS.  By  R.  L.  Jones, 
M.A.  [269  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  University  Press.  St. 
Andrews,  1907.] 

It  is  patent  to  everybody  that  the  days  of  quarrels  between  the 
national  units  of  the  human  family  are  not  yet  over.  But  good  men 
have  been  asking  themselves  seriously  for  many  years  whether  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  quarrels  other  than  war  cannot  be  found.  Much  is  to  be 
said  about  the  moral  value  of  war,  and  the  part  it  has  played  in 
national  development ;  but  the  best  conscience  recurs  inevitably  to  the 
hope  that  war  may  be  superseded  by  a  pacific  method.  Mr.  Jones 
offers  a  scientific  contribution  to  the  question.  He  has  patiently 
reviewed  the  facts  of  history,  in  order  to  discover  what  efforts  towards 
peace  have  been  made  by  nations,  in  what  circumstances,  with  what 
result,  and  with  what  hope  for  the  future.  He  begins  with  no  theory, 
and  he  ends  with  no  theory.  He  only  asks  leave  to  isolate  peace  and 
war,  and  to  study  history  as  the  parallel  record  of  these  phenomena. 

The  facts  destroy  two  cherished  notions  :  first,  the  idea  of  those 
who  see  in  modern  peace-efforts  the  culmination  of  a  continuous  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  from  prehistoric  days ;  and  secondly,  the  idea  of 
those  who  imagine  a  similar  process,  but  date  it  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  assign  that  as  its  cause.  For  the  facts  show  efforts  after 
international  peace  to  be  at  once  discontinuous  and  pre-Christian. 
These  efforts  are  found  at  three  epochs  in  history  :  first,  among  the 
Hellenes  until  Rome  effaced  their  national  outlines  by  bringing  them 
within  her  universal  sovereignity  ;  then  again  in  the  Middle  Ages  when 
Europe,  emerging  from  the  sea  of  barbarism,  had  begun  to  show  her¬ 
self  a  continent  of  nations  ;  and  thirdly,  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
when  these  nations  through  two  centuries  of  war  had  more  or  less 
found  their  territorial  unity  at  home  and  their  limits  of  expansion 
abroad.  The  point  for  remark  is  that  each  of  these  epochs  of  peace 
follows  an  epoch  of  war,  during  which  peaceful  solutions  of  national 
disputes  were  conspicuously  in  abeyance  ;  whereas  such  efforts  are  as 
conspicuously  in  demand  as  soon  as  the  epoch  of  peace  sets  in.  The 
inference  lies  ready  that  one  epoch  is  governed  by  centrifugal,  the 
other  by  centripetal  tendencies.  The  epoch  of  war  is  a  preparation  ; 
but  other  elements  must  be  present.  There  must  be,  for  example, 
some  unifying  principle,  such  as  community  of  race  ;  for  between 
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irreconcilable  opposites  like  Greek  and  Persian  of  old,  or  Christian 
and  Saracen  in  Crusading  times,  or  white  and  negro  to-day,  disputes 
were  and  will  be  settled  by  the  sword  and  not  by  a  tribunal.  Again, 
the  fraternizing  States  must  be  more  or  less  balanced  in  power,  or  at 
any  rate  must  be  ready  and  able  to  combine  successfully  against  a 
predominating  member  ;  for  there  must  be  relationship,  and  relationship 
implies  more  than  a  single  State,  and  is  therefore  eliminated  by  a 
universal  sovereignty  or  a  perfected  federation. 

The  first  age  of  international  arbitration  is  found  among  the  Greeks. 
A  war  period  prepared  the  way,  and  then  the  racial  tendency  to  unity 
asserted  itself,  producing  the  Amphictyonic  League  and  arbitral 
arrangements  between  the  parties  to  it.  Then  Rome  absorbed  these 
small  nationalities  in  her  universal  dominion,  and  arbitration  bad  no 
sphere.  Again  came  an  age  of  war  when  the  wild  men  of  the  north 
broke  up  the  pax  Bomatia,  and  there  was  no  environment  for,  and 
therefore  no  thought  of,  arbitration.  But  the  Crusades  show  a  Europe 
united  by  a  common  feeling,  and  arbitration,  with  the  nominally  im¬ 
partial  pope  to  adjudicate,  becomes  tbe  fashion  of  the  day.  Then  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Europe  was  once  more  divided  into  hostile  camps. 
The  oversea  discoveries  kindled  the  lust  of  conquest,  and  the  break-up  of 
the  Catholic  Church  let  loose  religious  bigotry.  While  these  disrup¬ 
tive  forces  were  at  work,  they  drove  all  milder  counsels  out  of  the 
field.  Only  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  more  or  less  balanced 
in  power,  and  the  desire  for  conquest  had  spent  itself,  could  the  third 
age  of  arbitration  begin.  And  we  of  to-day  are  living  in  it. 

One  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that,  before  nations  can  so  much  as 
want  to  settle  their  differences  peacefully,  they  must  have  reached  a 
condition  in  which  common  feeling  is  stronger  than  antagonism. 
Pacific  methods  cannot  be  forced.  They  can  only  arise  in  a  certain 
context  which  has  occurred  periodically  in  history. 

The  author  summarizes  with  skill  the  various  procedures  and  schemes 
tried  or  suggested  during  the  three  ages  of  peace  as  alternatives  to  the 
arbitrament  of  war.  It  Is  clear  that  the  abolition  of  war  has  never  yet 
been  within  practical  range.  Nor  have  any  of  the  plans  for  its  substi¬ 
tute  been  more  than  tentative  and  partial.  The  fittest  of  these  to 
survive  has  beeu  the  court  of  arbitration,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1899  to  have  placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  But 
even  here  the  jurisdiction  is  very  limited.  Are  we  to  hope,  then,  or  to 
despair  of  the  future  ?  Mr.  Jones  leaves  his  reader  with  sober  hope. 
He  shows  very  well  that,  when  we  speak  of  international  arbitration 
to-day,  we  speak  of  that  which  is  yet  to  be.  Arbitration  is  a  concept 
of  faith.  It  is  a  relationship  between  nations  which  has  never  yet  been 
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realized.  It  is  an  ideal  which  we  can  partly  feel,  but  cannot  yet 
▼isualize  or  define.  It  is  a  pattern  still  in  heaven,  and  the  work  of  the 
true  pacificator  is  to  labour  to  bring  it  down  to  earth.  Much  has  been 
done,  and  much  is  being  done,  by  international  jurists  and  others.  But 
the  work  will  be  slow,  and  will  be  fruitful  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
governed  by  faith,  patience,  and  sobriety. 

If  a  new  edition  of  this  book  is  called  for,  the  author  would  be  well 
advised  to  add  an  appendix  of  documentary  forms  and  an  index.  He 
has  a  rough  style,  but  he  is  honest,  stimulating,  and  free  from  both 
cynicism  and  sentiment. 

Saul  Solomon. 

ENQUETE  SUE  LE  TRAVAIL  A  DOMICILE  DANS 

L’INDUSTRIE  DE  LA  LINGERIE.  Tome  I.  [xiv,  768  pp. 

8vo.  Imprimerie  Nationale.  Paris,  1907.] 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  published  by  the  French 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Provident  Institutions  recording  the  results 
of  an  inquiry,  evidently  carried  out  with  great  care,  and  on  a  large 
scale,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Arthur  Fontaine,  head  of  the  Labour 
Department,  into  what  we  should  call  “  Sweated  Industries  ” — that  is, 
the  industries  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ  working*folk  in  their  own 
homes.  The  present  rather  bulky  volume  deals  with  the  making  of 
men’s,  women’s,  and  children’s  under-linen,  table-linen,  waiters’  aprons, 
and  the  like.  The  inquiry,  as  the  introduction  sets  forth,  has  involved 
not  a  little  labour.  It  was  easy  enough  to  issue  question  sheets.  It 
was  not  equally  easy  to  ensure  their  return,  properly  filled  up.  There 
are  not  a  few  women  eking  out  a  little  additional  income  by  needle¬ 
work,  who  take  pains  to  conceal  their  engagement  in  such  employment. 
Others  do  not  care  to  have  their  poverty  exposed.  In  cases  of  a  third 
kind,  concierges  have  failed  to  deliver  the  question  sheets,  because  they 
held  that  their  humble  lodgers  could  not  possibly  be  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  a  public  department  like  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  Cues 
and  traces  have  had  to  be  laboriously  followed  up.  And  thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  first  fruits  of  an  inquiry  began  in  1905  are  only  placed 
before  the  public  at  the  present  time. 

The  book  reveals  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  destitution,  such  as, 
in  some  cases,  throws  even  our  own  sweating  ”  into  the  shade.  The 
first  portion  of  the  book  gives  an  account  of  the  several  branches  of 
industry  here  reviewed,  some  of  which  employ  labour  in  various  other 
parts  of  France  besides  Paris.  Next  follows  a  series  of  monographs 
exhibiting  the  case  of  sub-contractors,  who  take  piecework  from  some 
establishment  and  give  it  out  at  a  reduction  of  terms,  often  only  slight. 
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to  other  pergons.  And  lastly,  there  are  the  data  taken  from  510 
qnegtion  sheets  returned  by  labouring  women,  very  methodically  and 
clearly  tabulated  under  various  heads,  such  as  age  of  the  worker, 
position,  family,  description  of  work,  rate  of  pay  per  piece,  gain  from 
it,  total  revenue,  description  and  rent  of  tenement  occupied,  its  hygienic 
conditions,  cleanliness,  etc.,  followed  by  sixty-six  monographs  fully 
describing  the  way  of  living  and  working  of  as  many  poor  women, 
their  family  budgets,  and  so  on,  and  a  r6tumi  of  the  whole.  Some  of 
the  cases,  as  observed,  seem  very  sad.  There  are  women  of  all  ages 
up  to  eighty-one,  and  how  some  of  them  keep  body  and  soul  together 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  In  not  a  few  cases  things  appear  to  be 
growing  worse.  Rates  of  pay  decline,  or  else  employers  purposely  give 
out  less  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  sure  at  all  times  of  prompt  return. 

The  volume  decidedly  does  great  credit  once  more  to  the  intelligence, 
the  method,  and  the  indefatigable  labour  which  M.  Fontaine  invariably 
brings  to  his  work.  The  collection  promises,  when  completed,  to 
constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  social-economic  literature. 

Hembt  W.  Wolfp. 

THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Ebnest  Ludlow  Bogabt,  Ph.D.  [522  pp.  8vo.  Longmans. 

London,  1908.] 

This  book  is  primarily  intended  for  use  in  high  schools  and  colleges  ; 
and,  to  subserve  that  end,  suggestive  topics,  and  questions,  with 
selected  references,  are  appended  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  The 
ordinary  reader,  however,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  lay  his  hands  on  any 
work  which  presents  in  so  succinct  and  so  interesting  a  form  the 
history  of  this  important  period.  History,  as  regards  the  United 
States,  is,  for  the  most  part,  economic  history  only. 

Among  the  interesting  and  striking  facts  which  Dr.  Bogart  brings 
out,  and  which  are  not  already  familiar  to  very  many  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  the  fact  that,  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  slavery  was  almost  on  the  point  of  dying  a  natural  death, 
simply  because  the  industries  to  which  it  was  devoted — tobacco,  rice, 
and  indigo — had  ceased  to  be  profitable.  ‘‘  Not  a  man  in  Gleorgia  but 
wishes  that  there  were  no  slaves  ’*  was  the  utterance  of  a  Georgian 
legislator,  and  the  sentiment  that  it  expresses  seemed  to  have  become 
practically  universal.  Just  at  this  moment,  however,  the  great 
development  of  cotton-spinning  machinery  in  England,  synchronizing 
as  it  did  with  the  discovery  of  the  cotton  gin  in  America,  changed  the 
whole  situation.  The  price  of  cotton  went  up  in  a  few  years  from 
14  cents  a  pound  to  over  40  cents ;  and  its  production  rose  from 
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2,000,000  lbs.  in  1791  to  80,000,000  in  1807.  The  result  was  an 
immense  demand  for  slaves  to  be  used  as  hands  in  the  cotton-fields. 
Not  only  slavery,  but  the  slave  trade  also,  which  had,  by  the  statutes 
of  all  the  States  without  exception,  been  abolished  in  as  far  as  statutes 
could  abolish  it,  revived  in  spite  of  the  prohibitions.  Charleston,  the 
great  slave  mart,  grew  into  an  important  city,  the  fourth  in  the 
United  States.  Ordinarily,  no  doubt,  economic  progress  makes  for 
good  in  the  world,  but  those  who,  like  Bastiat,  are  inclined  to  assert 
that  it  always  does  so  should  take  note  of  an  exception  such  as  this. 

The  reactions  of  new  inventions  on  economic  conditions  are,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  the  theme  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  volume.  Not  only  did  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  give 
a  new  lease  of  life  to  slavery,  but  also,  by  creating  a  great  market 
in  the  south  for  the  produce  of  the  middle  west,  it  led  to  the  peopling 
of  the  states  that  border  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississipi.  At  the  same 
time,  the  invention  of  the  steamboat  came  to  make  the  new  traffic  that 
set  in  between  the  south  and  the  west  possible.  Under  the  influence 
largely  of  such  inventions  we  see  the  various  sections  of  the  country 
gradually  devoting  themselves'  more  and  more  exclusively  to  staple 
crops  for  export,  the  south  to  cotton,  the  north-west  to  wheat,  and  the 
middle  west  to  maize  and  wheat  combined.  The  discovery  of  the 
reaper  is  credited  with  deciding  the  issue  of  the  Civil  War.  Without 
it,  at  any  rate,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  whom  the  West  sent  to  the 
front  could  never  have  been  spared  from  the  fields. 

In  a  volume  in  which  such  a  mass  of  facts  is  brought  together,  it 
would  be  strange  if  no  mistakes  were  to  be  discovered.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  little  surprising  to  find  an  error  made  in  reference  to  such 
a  much-discussed  matter  as  the  gold  output  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  world.  The  writer  says  on  page  7,  and  repeats  the  assertion 
on  page  13,  that  in  the  production  of  gold  “  the  United  States  to-day 
ranks  first.”  According  to  the  ATew  Fork  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  an  excellent  authority,  the  gold  production  for  1907  of  the 
African  Continent  was  £29,500,000,  and  of  the  whole  of  North 
America  only  £24,100,000.  The  former  is  practically  all  the  product 
of  British  possessions,  while  from  the  latter  must  be  deducted  the 
considerable  output  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadian  North-West.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  United  States,  instead  of  ranking  first  in  the  world, 
is  a  very  bad  second  to  British  Africa  alone.  If  we  compare  its 
output  with  that  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole — and  thus  take 
account  of  the  Australasian  product^ — the  discrepancy  would,  of 
course,  be  enormously  increased. 

William  Warhand  Cablile. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

MOTIVES  OF  MANKIND.  By  F.  V.  Laycock,  LL.B.  [xi, 
410  pp.  8to.  7*.  Sd.  net  Open  Road  Publishing  Co.  London, 
1907.] 

This  volume  is  as  ambitious  as  its  title,  though  it  by  no  means 
limits  itself  within  the  area  which  the  title  indicates.  On  the  contrary, 
it  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  economic  man  to  free  meals, 
and  would  perhaps  be  better  described  as  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
the  community  to  the  individual  than  by  the  title  actually  adopted. 
The  author’s  standpoint  here  may  be  gauged  by  his  definition  of  society 
as  “  The  aggregate  of  the  individuals  plus  contact,  just  as  red-hot 
iron  is  only  iron  plus  heat ;  ”  and  again  by  the  curious  dictum,  “  For 
social  efficiency  no  nation  ever  surpassed  Imperial  Rome.  But  what 
was  the  final  outcome  of  it  all  ?  Socially  efficient  Rome  fell  before 
individually  efficient  barbarism.  .  .  .  The  secret  of  it  all  is  bad 
economics.”  The  argumentative  force  of  a  controversial  work  is 
seldom  enhanced  by  the  writer’s  advocacy  of  a  panacea,  and  Mr. 
Laycock’s  panacea  appears  to  be  the  single  tax  on  land  plus  laiesez 
faire.  He  leaves  out  of  count  altogether  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  recognition  of  some  authority  empowered  to  correct  abuses.  The 
best  passages  in  the  book  are  those  treating  of  the  obviously  unde¬ 
sirable  effect  of  State  intervention  in  depressing  personal  initiative 
in  the  world  of  industry,  and  thereby  reducing  the  demand  for  labour. 
As  symptomatic  of  a  renewed  protest  against  such  interference,  it  has 
a  certain  interest. 

THE  GREAT  POINT  AT  ISSUE  :  A  speech  on  the  Agrarian 
Question  delivered  in  the  Duma,  May  10,  1907.  By  P.  A. 
Stoltpin,  Prime  Minister  of  Russia.  [20  pp.  8vo.  Protsthaiu. 
London,  1907.] 

This  is  a  translation  into  excellent  English  of  M.  Stolypin’s  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  the  Agrarian  question.  The  first  part  of  the  speech 
consists  of  a  criticism  of  the  arguments  of  two  opposing  parties,  the 
Radical-Socialists,  who  are  in  favour  of  complete  Land  Nationalization, 
and  the  “  party  of  the  People’s  Liberty,”  who  are  in  favour  of  com¬ 
plete  Peasant  Proprietorship.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  speech,  M. 
Stolypin  expounds  the  government  programme,  which  is  thus  described 
in  brief :  “  the  State  would  buy  up  the  private  estates  offered  in  the 
market,  and  these,  joined  to  the  land  of  which  at  present  it  has  the 
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free  disposal,  and  to  the  domains  of  the  Crown,  would  go  to  constitute 
a  landed  fund,  upon  which  grants  of  land  would  he  apportioned  to  the 
husbandman,  whose  portion  is  at  present  insufficient  to  provide  for 
himself  and  family.”  Compulsory  expropriation  is  only  to  be  permitted 
in  exceptional  cases,  as,  for  instance,  to  secure  free  access  to  water. 

M.  Stolypin's  criticisms  are  more  convincing  than  his  construction. 
Indeed,  bis  closing  words,  in  which  he  appeals  for  patience,  indicate  that 
be  does  not  really  regard  his  programme  as  adequate  to  the  situation. 

POST-  UND  STAATSSPARKASSEN.  Von  Robert  Mully 
VON  Oppenhied.  [58  pp.  8vo.  1*10  m.  Holder.  Wien,  1908.] 
This  is  a  useful  little  book,  giving  statistics  of  all  Post  Office  and 
Government  Savings  Banks,  and,  in  respect  of  totals,  also  of  others. 
Our  British  example  of  entrusting  the  collection  of  savings  to  the  Post 
Office  has  been  followed  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  Finland,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  and  has  yielded 
excellent  results  everywhere.  The  history  here  given  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Austrian  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing,  because  that  bank  has  not,  like  our  own,  checked  and  arrested  the 
growth  of  business  in  independent  Savings  Banks ;  and  also  because 
upon  our  practice  of  mere  collecting  and  investing  it  has  grafted  a 
service  of  drawing  accounts,  which  has  come  as  a  godsend  to  countries 
in  which  banker’s  cheques  are  not  common,  and  is  accordingly  much 
appreciated  and  freely  resorted  to.  Such  practice  also  places  very  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  money — in  Austria  about  £14,000,000 — at  a  very 
cheap  rate  at  the  Government’s  disposal,  which  probably  accounts  for 
the  favour  with  which  it  is  now  meeting  in  other  countries.  Hungary 
has  adopted  it,  and  so  has  Switzerland,  and  Germany  is  now  about  to 
do  so.  In  France  and  Belgium,  committees  have  reported  in  its 
favour.  In  respect  of  deposits  in  Government  Savings  Banks  only, 
the  United  Kingdom  stands  first  among  nations  ;  in  respect  of  savings 
deposits  generally,  fifth. 

DAS  DEUTSCHE  WECHSELDISKONTGESCHAEFT.  Von  W. 
Prion,  [xiv,  298  pp.  8vo.  7  marks.  Duncker  and  Humblot. 
Leipzig,  1907.] 

German  banking  practices,  to  which  I  ventured  to  call  attention  in 
this  Review  some  ^  years  ago,  are  attracting  more  and  more  attention 
in  this  country,  evidently  because,  whatever  be  the  risks  which  they 
involve,  and  however  inconvenient  to  our  eyes  may  appear  the  com¬ 
bination  of  bill  broking  and  company  promotion  on  a  large  scale  with 
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ordiDary  banking,  it  is  recognized  that  they  have  proved  a  very 
powerful  help  to  the  development  of  German  industry  and  commerce. 

The  present  volume  very  fully,  and  with  evident  mastery  of  the 
subject,  explains  the  German  system  of  dealing  with  bills  of  exchange, 
which  in  that  country  are  made  to  supply  also  the  place  of  promissory 
notes.  Indeed,  the  use  of  bills  enters  into  a  very  large  proportion  of 
money  transactions  among  business  men.  The  book  presents  an 
interesting  study,  which  incidentally  also  elucidates  the  position  and 
centralizing  functions  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  and  of  that 
specifically  Prussian  Government  institution  which  so  habitually  puzzles 
men  of  business  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Seehandlung.  A 
very  instructive  light  is  at  the  same  time  thrown  upon  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  that  State-subsidized  and  State-managed  centralization  of  co¬ 
operative  credit  banking,  which  not  a  few  of  our  agriculturists  seem 
anxious  to  copy  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The  book 
shows  that  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  medal ;  and,  seeing  how  the 
whole  thing  works,  what  risks  are  incurred,  and  how  the  general  com¬ 
munity  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  one  sole  interest,  one  can  quite 
understand  why  even  that  privileged  interest  should  in  Germany  be 
wishful  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  monopolizing  grasp  of  the  State 
machine  by  means  of  systematic  collecting  of  savings  deposits.  Of 
such  not  quite  11,000  village  societies  are  elsewhere  reported  to  have 
in  the  year  1906  collected  no  less  than  £18,000,000.  That  is  the 
more  excellent  way  **  for  the  provision  of  funds. 

LA  QUESTION  OUVRlilRE  AGRICOLE  EN  SUISSE  (Premifero 

Partie).  Par  Le  Secretariat  Suisse  des  Paysans.  [vi,  135  pp. 

8vo.  1'80  francs.  Wyss.  Berne,  1908], 

People  interested  in  the  labour  question  will  thank  me  for  calling 
their  attention  to  this  valuable  little  publication,  which  appears  oppor¬ 
tunely  at  a  time  when  similar  publications  are  appearing  also  in  other 
countries,  for  instance,  that  by  M.  F.  Convert  in  France,  thus  admit¬ 
ting  of  an  interesting  comparison.  The  present  volume  is  very 
complete  in  its  inforuiation,  and  very  precise.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  it  is  in  the  main  the  production  of  Dr.  Ernest  Laur,  the  com¬ 
petent  and  experienced  Bauerntecretdr  of  Switzerland,  who  has,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  very  full  and  accurate  information  at  his  command, 
and  knows  how  to  pot  it  together.  Even  in  Switzerland,  so  it  appears, 
the  agricultural  population  is  declining,  as  industry  keeps  advancing, 
and  in  not  a  few  places  a  scarcity  of  hands  is  making  itself  felt.  There 
is,  accordingly,  a  good  deal  of  migratory  labour,  but  as  yet  only  little 
immigration  from  abroad.  Wages  and  remuneration  for  piecework 
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have  improved,  and  so  has  labonrers*  nourishment,  very  materially. 
The  volume  furnishes  minute  particulars,  as  the  result  of  a  very  pains¬ 
taking  inquiry  recently  instituted.  Further  information  is  promised 
in  a  second  volume,  which,  like  the  first,  may  also  be  procured  in 
German. 


L’ASSURANCE  CONTRE  LES  ACCIDENTS  ET  LES 

DOMESTIQUES.  Par  Maurice  Bellom.  [62  pp.  12mo. 

1*25  francs.  Roustan.  Paris,  1908]. 

A  year  ago  our  Parliament,  while  amending  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  struck  out  an  entirely  new  path  in  extending  its  pro¬ 
visions  to  domestic  servants.  Such  action,  from  which  even  the 
Germans  had  timidly  shrunk,  was  much  criticized  at  the  time.  The 
dire  consequences  then  predicted  have  not  thus  far  shown  them¬ 
selves  ;  nor  did  the  prospect  of  their  occurring  frighten  the  French 
legislators,  legislating  at  the  same  time  upon  the  identical  subject. 
They  promptly  made  their  own  Compensation  Law  applicable — 
optionally,  at  any  rate — to  the  same  class  of  employees.  And  here 
we  have  M.  Bellom,  a  recognized  expert,  openly  pleading  for  insur¬ 
ance  of  domestic  servants  against  accident  as  a  practice  advantageous 
both  to  employers  and  to  servants  themselves.  His  reasons  certainly 
seem  sound.  And  since,  according  to  his  showing,  French  law  courts 
appear  to  have  taken  rather  a  severe  view  of  such  accidents  as  have 
occurred,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  his  advice  will  be  widely  taken, 
and  that  in  course  of  time  our  example  will  be  pretty  generally 
followed. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIVELIHOOD. 

By  Rossinoton  Stanton.  [125  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6«.  net. 

Farwell.  New  York,  1908.] 

This  is  not  a  cheap  book  to  buy  or  an  interesting  book  to  read. 
The  writer  speaks  of  his  economic  principles  as  “  wholly  novel,”  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  novelty  about  them.  It  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Stanton  is  “  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized.”  He  is  feeling 
his  way  towards  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  means  of  living, 
and  thinks  he  has  found  it  in  the  elimination  of  interest,  the  absorption 
of  rent,  and  the  restriction  of  population.  Incidentally  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  divorce,  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  education. 
Three  appendices  deal  with  the  questions  of  labour-supply,  industrial 
depression,  and  the  American  negro.  A  larger  treatise  is  promised  for 
which  the  world  will  wait  without  impatience.  In  preparing  it  the 
writer  might  do  well  to  consult  Professor  Smart. 
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THE  POSITION  AND  PBOSPECTS  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  1 
ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  An  iq^ogoral  lectare._  by  L.  L. 

Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  OxfcH-d.  Ij26  pp.  Svo. 

1«.  net.  Clarendon  Press.  O^ord,  1908.]  L 

This  lecture  is  a  fresh  proof  of  that  enlargement  of  economics  ”  for  | 
which  Prof.  Ashley  has  recently  pleaded.  Alter  dwelling  on  the  new 
interest  which  is  being  taken  in  economic  and  industrial  matters,  Mr. 

Price  traces  the  reaction  from  the  deductive  methods  of  the  classical 
school,  and  seeks  to  show  the  limits  within  which  the  ‘‘economic 
interpretation  of  history  ”  is  permissible.  “  The  economic  historian,” 
he  says,  “must  of  necessity  supply  a  philosophic  rather  than  a 
picturesque  conception  of  persons  and  affairs.”  ' 

CO-OPERATIVE  FARMING.  By  W.  Bulstrode.  [23  pp.  ! 
Crown  Svo.  3<2.  King.  London,  1908.]  ^ 

The  writer  is  concerned  with  the  decay  of  English  agriculture 
brought  about  by  free  trade  and  foreign  competition.  He  considers 
small  holdings  economically  retrograde,  and  normal  farms  too  small  to 
make  up-to-date  methods  and  machinery  profitable.  His  suggestion  is  1 
that  the  unit  of  operation  should  be  from  5000  to  10,000  acres,  and  that 
the  capital  should  be  found  by  labourers,  artisans,  or  clerks,  who  should  if 
possible  take  a  real  interest  in  the  concern.  There  is  much  sense  in 
what  he  says  ;  but  is  he  not  too  optimistic  when  he  argues  that  the 
competition  of  our  most  formidable  rival,  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  falling  off?  At  any  rate,  is  not  Canada  competing  with  us  more 
vigorously  every  year  ? 

PEOPLE’S  CO-OPERATIVE  BANKS.  By  Henry  C.  Devine. 

[147  pp.  Svo.  1«.  net.  Cassell.  London,  1908.] 

This  book,  while  it  adds  nothing  new  to  the  history  and  theory  of 
the  movement  of  which  it  seeks  to  be  a  popular  exposition,  is  a  useful 
compendium  of  information.  The  organization  of  credit  on  reasonaiile 
terms  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  small  wage-earners  in  hothtx^ ' 
town  and  country  that  the  slow  progress  of  these  banks  is  rather  di8-'*^*f^'l 
appointing.  They  are  not  difficult  to  start  or  manage,  and  there  should 
be  one  in  connexion  with  every  workmen’s  club  or  social  settlement. 
Organizers  of  such  are  strongly  recommended  to  get  the  book  and 
study  it.  ' 
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